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THE  URSULINES  OF  LOUISIANA 


Ladies,  Gentlemen: 

You  have  been  told  in  eloquent  periods  of  the  founding  of  New 
Orieans,  of  its  subsequent  development,  and  I  am  to  be  the  himible 
interpreter  of  another  intimate  chapter  of  its  history:  THE  SHARE 
WOMEN  TOOK  IN  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Can  we  mention  the  French  colonial  days  without  recalling  the 
URSULINES,  who  by  their  unfaltering  courage  and  their  steady 
and  efficient  work,  incorporated  their  history  into  that  of  our  fair 
city. 

Bienville  realized  that  New  Orleans  would  never  attain  his  dream 
of  greatness  without  education,  and  especially  such  an  education  of 
the  female  youth  as  would  give  worthy  wives  and  mothers  to  the 
colonists.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  intrusted  to  the  Jesuit,  Father  de 
Beaubois,  the  care  of  choosing  these  educators.  How  successfully 
this  mission  was  accomplished  by  his  selection  of  the  Ursulines  of 
Rouen,  the  two  past  centuries  have  demonstrated. 

A  contract  was  signed  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies^  and  the 


»TREATY  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  THE  INDIES  WITH  THE  URSULINES 


"The  Company  considering  that  the  rooet  solid  foundations  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  are  the 
establishments  which  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  people, 
8  uch  as  those  made  by  the  Reverend  Capuchin  Fathers,  and  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers,  whose  zeal 
and  charity  assure  spiritual  succor  to  the  inhabitants  and  give  great  hope  for  the  conversion  of  the 
savages;  wishing  moreover,  by  a  new  establishment  as  pious,  to  succor  the  poor  sick,  and  provide,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  education  of  young  girls,  it  has  agreed  to  and  accepted  the  ofifers  made  by  the 
Sisters  Marie  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustin  and  Marie- Anne  Boulanger  de  Ste  Angelique,  Ursulines  of 
Rouen,  to  take  in  charge  the  hospital  of  New  Orleans  on  the  following  conditions: 

** Article  1st.  The  Company  will  maintain  at  the  hospital  six  nuns  including  the  Superior,  and 
will  allow  five  himdred  pounds  gratification  to  each  to  facilitate  to  them  the  means  of  making  their 
Toyage;  their  passage  will  be  free  as  also  that  of  four  servants  on  the  ships  of  the  Company. 

"Article  2nd.  When  they  will  have  arrived  in  Louisiana  they  will  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
hospital  in  the  conditkm  in  which  it  is,  viz:    The  house  and  its  dependences,  apparently  consisting  of  a 
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hall  which  may  hold  sixty  or  eighty  sick;  a  lodging  house  where  the  housekeeper,  the  infirmarians  and 
the  cooks  are  established,  and  a  ward  which  they  intended  to  construct  for  the  convalescents  and  which 
must  now  be  finished. 

"Article  3rd.  These  six  nuns  will  settle  in  this  lodging  as  well  as  possible  until  the  Company 
erects  buildings  suitable  to  their  esUblishment.  which  will  be  accomplished  little  by  little  according 
to  what  the  hospital  funds  and  those  destined  to  the  fortifications  and  constructions  of  the  buildings 
of  the  colony  will  allow. 

"Article  4th.  Adjoining  the  said  hospital  will  be  conceded  space  large  enough  to  construct  other 
buildings  which  may  be  needed,  as  well  to  furnish  a  poultry  yard  and  a  garden  for  the  nuns. 

"Article  5th.  The  negroes,  negresses,  animals,  furniture,  beds,  clothes  and  utensils  destined  to 
the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  everything  to  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  sick  will"  be  remitted,  with 
an  inventory,  to  the  nuns  who  will  be  responsible  to  the  Company  for  same. 

"Article  6th.  The  Superior  will  choose  a  Sister  as  housekeeper,  who,  in  that  capacity,  will  have 
in  her  care  all  that  belongs  to  the  hospital  and  all  that  is  furnished  for  the  subsistence  of  the  sick;  she 
will  choose  two  others  to  be  continually  occupied  in  the  service  of  the  sick,  another  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  for  young  girls,  and  the  sixth  one  will  serve  as  an  aid  to  those  too  heavily  burdened  in  their  func- 
tions, and  she  will  hold  herself  ever  ready  to  replace  those  among  her  Sisters  who  will  not  be  well  enough 
to  perform  their  task. 

"Article  7th.  The  nuns  will  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  any  fund  or  object  belonging  to  the 
hospital  without  the  consent  of  the  administrators  obtained  after  deliberation  in  their  council,  which 
will  be  convened  for  that  purpose  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  and  which*  will  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Of  the  Commander  General  of  the  colony,  of  the  First  Councillor  of  the  Superior  Council,  who  may 
be  replaced  by  another  councillor,  of  the  Procurator  General  of  the  Curate  of  New  Orleans,  of  the  Su- 
perior of  the  Jesuits,  of  two  prominent  inhabitants  who  will  be  elected  by  the  Superior  Council,  calling  the 
administrators  to  the  election,  which  administrators  will  be  changed  every  two  years,  (so  that  one  of 
the  two  will  remain),  and  of  the  physician  maintained  by  the  King.  The  Superior  of  the  hospital  will 
have  a  right  to  appear  before  this  Council  when  she  has  a  proposition  to  make,  without,  however,  hav- 
ing voice  in  the  deliberation. 

"Article  8th.  The  administrators  will  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  fund  and  its  use  will  be  subject 
to  their  orders,  as  also  all  that  may  accrue  to  it  by  l^acy,  donation  and  fines,  all  of  which  may  not  at 
any  time  be  applied  to  the  nuns. 

"Ariiclt  9th.  The  Company  will  concede  to  the  said  hospital  a  tract  of  eight  arpcnts  frontage 
by  the  ordinary  depth,  on  the  length  of  the  river,  as  near  as  possible  to  New  Orleans,  that  a  plantation 
may  be  formed,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ursulincs  on  ac- 
count of  the  said  hospital. 

"Article  10th.  To  whomsoever  may  be  in  charge  of  the  said  plantation,  will  be  conceded  by  the 
Company,  3()0  pounds  a  year,  only  during  the  first  five  years. 

"Article  JJth.  As  long  as  the  said  plantation  will  not  be  in  condition  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  subsistence  of  the  said  nuns,  the  Company  will  grant  each  one  of  them  6()0  pounds  a  year 
for  all  things,  which  will  ro  into  effect  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  a  I  the  port  of  embarcation;  but  as 
soon  as  the  said  plantation  will  produce  sufficiently  lo  cover  their  expenses,  this  i>ension  will  cease,  and 
the  said  nuns  will  dispose  of  the  revenue  of  the  said  plantation  as  solely  affected  to  their  maintenance 
and  subsistence. 

"ArticU  12tk.  During  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  said  plantation, 
eight  negroes  (piece  d'Inde)  will  be  furnished  them  by  the  Company,  they  will  be  paid  for  by  the  said 
Ursulines  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  conditions  laid  down  for  the  inhabitants;  by  this  means 
the  Company  will  cease  paying  the  annual  pension  of  600  poimds  to  each  nun,  at  the  expiration  of  time 
agreed  on. 

"Article  16th.  The  Superior  will  have  an  exact  journal  kept  of  the  sick  who  will  enter  the  said 
hospital  and  of  those  who  will  leave  it  by  decease  or  otherwise. 

"Article  17th.  All  those  sick  from  ordinary  and  not  incurable  diseases  will  be  received  at  the 
hospital  on  a  note  from  the  physician,  and  during  his  absence  from  the  Surg*»on  Majoi,  and  if  they  are 
poor,  they  will  be  treated  free  of  chartje,  on  bringing?  a  certificate  from  their  curate,  signed  by  the  Pro- 
curator General,  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  payintf. 

"Article  18th.  The  inhabitants  who  are  not  in  the  same  case  and  who  will  have  themselves 
transported  to  the  hospital  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  fixed  by  the  administrators  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  money  will  be  remitted  to  the  housekeeper  to  be  entered  in  the  account. 

"Article  19th.  All  F>ersons  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  when  sick,  will  be  received  preferably 
at  the  hospital,  and  the  rations  which  they  receive  will  belong  to  the  hospital,  which  will  be  credited  for 
same  during  the  time  of  their  stay. 

"Article  20th.  It  will  likewise  be  accounted  to  the  hospital  for  the  loan  of  sick  soldicis  during 
their  stay  here. 
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**ATticU  21st.  The  administrators  will  pay  attention  to  establish  at  the  hoepital  a  separate 
and  distinct  place  where  the  officers  and  the  employees  of  the  Company  may  have  themselves  brought 
to  be  treated,  when  sick,  and  the  administrators  will  decide  what  is  to  be  retained  each  day  on  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  said  officers  and  employees  to  the  profit  of  the  hospital. 

*  'Article  22nd.  The  Nuns  having  the  sick  in  care  will  not  allow  any  of  them,  even  convalescents 
to  take  other  aliments  than  those  furnished  by  the  house,  i 

"Article  23rd.  To  furnish  the  hospital  the  fheans  to  provide  for  a  part  of  its  expenses,  the  Com- 
pany will  concede  as  near  as  possible  to  the  house  of  the  said  hospital,  a  tract  of  eight  arpents  frontage 
on  the  ordinary  proportion,  to  form  a  plantation  on  which  produce  will  be  cultivated  and  cattle  raised  for 
consumption  of  the  house,  and  the  revenue  of  this  plantation,  of  whatsoever  it  consists,  will  belong  to  the 
said  hospital,  but  a  special  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  the  said  plamtation,  in  which  will  be 
debited  all  that  is  furnished  by  the  Company,  and  all  its  products  credited,  so  that  the  hospital,  when 
able  to  do  without  the  Company's  charity,  may  be  held  to  pay  to  the  Company,  the  sums  due  to  it  for 
the  plantation. 

"Article  24th.  When  the  Nuns  can  conveniently  do  so,  they  will  take,  if  they  judge  proper,  girl 
boarders  on  the  footing  which  the  Superior  will  have  ruled,  and  the  payment  of  the  board  will  be  remitted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Depositary  of  the  nuns,  but  none  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick  will  be 
turned  away  from  it  nor  assigned  to  the  education  of  the  boarders. 

"Article  25th.  As  soon  as  the  revenues  of  the  plantation  will  have  become  adequate  to  the  main* 
enance  and  subsistence  of  the  six  nuns,  they  may  increase  their  number,  if  the/  judge  proper,  in  pro- 
portion of  their  revenues,  and  free  passage  alone  will  be  granted  to  those  whom  they  will  bring  from 
France,  but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  as  a  nun  any  girl  bom  in  this  country,  without  the  per- 
mission and  agreement  of  the  Superior  Council. 

"Article  26th.  If  any  nun  cannot  stand  the  climate,  or  for  any  other  particular  reason,  should 
be  obliged  to  return  to  France,  she  will  have  free  passage  for  herself  and  a  servant,  and  her  pension  will 
cease  from  the  day  of  her  embarcation. 

"Article  27th.  If  any  nun  become,  through  infirmity,  unable  to  perform  her  tasks,  she  will  no 
longer  be  numbered  among  the  six  who  were  to  be  maintained;  however,  she  will  be  equally  treated 
during  her  life  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  in  the  case  that  the  nuns  be  not  yet  in  condition  to  do 
without  this  help. 

"Article  28th.  The  present  treaty  will  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Louisiana  to  be  there 
registered,  and  in  case  of  contestation  of  the  articles  it  contains,  to  be  subject  to  decision  of  the  Council, 
to  which  judgment  the  parties  will  submit. 

"Made  in  Paris,  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1726. 

•"Signed:    I/Abbe  Raguet.  J.  Morin,  D'Artaguette,  Diron,  Castanier,  Deshayer,  P.  Saintard. 

"Sociu:  Catherine  de  Bruscoly  de  St.  Amand,  premiere  Superieure  des  Ursulines  de  France. 

"Soeur  Marie  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustin,  Superieure. 

"Soeur  Marie  des  Anges  Boulanger  de  Ste  Angelique,  Depositaire." 

(This  treaty  is  taken  from  the  Register  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Indies,  Vol.  2,  at  the  "Depot  of 
the  Charts  and  Archives  of  the  Marines."  A  copy  of  this  treaty,  in  French,  was  furnished  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Historical  Society,  at  its  request,  by  the  Ursuline  Ladies  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  appears  in  Vol 
11,  part  4,  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  publications,  following  the  interesting  paper  written 
by  Judge  Henry  Renshaw,  for  the  Society  meeting  of  June  12,  1901.  This  translation  was  made  from 
this  copy.) — H.  H.  Cruzat. 
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Ursulines,  approved  by  brevet  signed  by  Louis  XV,^  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1727,  Mother  St.  Augustin,  Tranchepain,  with  eight 
professed  nuns,  a  novice  and  two  postulants  sailed  on  the  Gircnde  from 
L'Orient.3 


•"Petition  to  the  King  to  approve  the  treaty  passed  between  the  Ursulines  and  the  Company 
of  the  Indies: 

"The  Directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies  respectfully  petition  His  Majesty  to  approve  by 
brevet  the  treaty  that  the  Sisters  Marie  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustin  and  Marie-Anne  Boulanger  dc 
Stc  Angelique,  Ureulinc  Nuns  of  Rouen,  passed  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month  with  the  said  Company 
of  the  Indies,  for  the  establishment  of  six  nuns  of  their  order  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  take  charge 
of  the  hospital  of  that  city  and  will  give  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  jroung  girls,  according  to 
their  imtitution. 

"Passed  at  Paris,  September  17,  1726." 

«"Brevet  of  LxHiis  XV,  King  of  France,  in  favor  of  the  Ursulines  of  Louisiana: 

"On  this  day,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the 
King,  being  at  Fontainbleau.  it  was  represented  to  His  Majesty  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters  Marie  Tranche- 
pain de  St.  Augustin  and  Marie-Aime  Boulanger  de  Ste  Angelique.  Ursuline  Nuns  of  Rouen,  that  they  had 
passed  a  treaty  with  the  Directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  present  month 
by  which  the  said  Sisters  oi  St.  Augustin  and  Ste  Angelique.  on  one  side,  agree  to  go  to  Louisiana  with 
four  other  Susters  of  their  order,  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital  of  New  Orleans  and  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  edtication  of  the  young  girls,  conformably  to  their  institution;  and  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
on  the  other  side,  obligates  itself  not  only  to  provide  for  the  need^  of  the  said  hospital,  but  also  to  the 
maintenance  and  subsistence  of  the  said  nuns,  as  it  is  exi^ained  by  the  said  treaty;  that  they  hope, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  for  the  happy  success  of  their  undertaking,  the  pious  and  charitable  prin- 
ciples of  which  bespeak  the  King's  protection;  humbly  petitioning  His  Majesty,  as  a  proof  that  the 
said  tmdertaking  is  agreeable  to  him,  to  approve  their  establishment  in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  in 
deference  to  which  and  wishing  to  favor  everythina;  that  can  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sidt 
and  the  education  of  irouth,  has  approved  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  passed  between  the  Company 
of  the  Indies  and  the  Ursuline  Nuns  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  present  month,  the  intention  of  His  Majesty 
being  that  they  should  enjoy  without  trouble  all  that  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  said 
Company,  conformably  to  agreemento  made  or  to  be  made  between  the  Company  of  the  Indies  and  the 
said  nuns,  in  consideration  of  which  His  Majesty  has  placed  and  places  them  imder  his  protection  and 
safe-keeping,  and  as  assurance  of  His  will.  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  despatching  of  the  present 
Brevet,  which  he  has  deigned  to  sign  by  his  own  hand  and  CM'dered  countersigned  by  me,  his  CounsellcM*. 
Secretary  of  State,  of  his  commands  and  finances. 

"Signed:    LOUIS. 
"PHELYPEAUX." 


•NAMES  OF  THE  FOUNDRESSES — (1727) 

1.  Mother  St.  Augustin,  (1st  Superior)  from  Rouen,  died  Nov.  11,  1733. 

2.  Sr.  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  (Marguerite  Judde  of  Rouen),  died  August  14,  1731. 

3.  Sr.  Ste  Angelique  (Marie-Anne  Boulanger  from  Rouen,  sister  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  of  the 
Illinois.  Pere  Boulanger),  died  June  29,  1766,  aged  80  ye^rs. 

4.  St.  Ste  Marie  (Renee  Yuiquil,  from  Vannes,  also  given  as  Guiquel),  died  Oct.  24,  1763,  aged 
68  years. 

5.  Sr.  St.  Francis  Xavier  (Madeleine  Mahier,  from  Havre),  died  July  6,  1728. 

6.  St.  St.  Joseph  (Cecile  CaveUer  from  ElboeuO,  died  December  11,  1742. 

7.  Sr.  Ste  Therese  (Marguerite  Salaon  from  Ploermel,  also  Talaon  and  Salaum),  died  Sept 
5.  1733,  aged  32  years. 

8.  Sr.  St.  Michel  (Jeanne  Marion  from  Ploermel),  on  account  of  the  climate  returned  to  France 
November  25,  1727. 

9.  St.  Ste  Marthe  (Marie- Anne  Dain.  from  Hennebont,  a  lay  sister),  returned  to  France  with 
Sr.  St.  Michel,  Nov.  25,  1727. 

10.  St.  St.  Stanislas  (Marie-Madeleine  Hachard  from  Hennebont),  died  August  9.  1760,  aged 
56  years. 

11.  Sr.  Anne  de  St.  Francois,  returned  to  France  in  1728. 

12.  Claude  Massy,  in  1729,  returned  to  the  outer  world. 
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The  contract  read  that  if  the  missionary  Sisters  were  not  satis- 
fied with  existing  conditions  on  landing,  they  were  to  be  returned  to 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  in  their  ships.^ 

They  were  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Doutreleau  and 
Tartarin,  whose  names  have  passed  into  history  from  their  labor  among 
the  savages;  they  were  also  accompanied  by  Brother  Crucy,  (S.  J.) 

The  voyage  was  fraught  with  many  dangers.  The  ship  struck 
a  rock,  they  went  through  several  terrific  storms,  were  twice  pursued 
by  pirates,  and  though  the  vessel  had  been  provisioned  for  a  lengthy 
voyage  they  underwent  privation.  During  one  of  the  storms  49 
sheep  and  500  chickens  died,  apparently  of  sea-sickness.  In  March 
they  stopped  at  the  Isle  of  Maderia,  then  in  all  the  glory  of  Spring, 
and  were  invited  by  the  Superior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Clare,  (a 
Portuguese  princess,)  to  visit  her  nunnery,  but  the  Ursulines  declined, 
not  fancying  the  quaint  Moorish  customs  of  the  Islanders. 

At  San  Domingo,  the  commandant  tried  to  induce  them  to  es- 
tablish a  school;  the  inhabitants  sent  them  many  presents,  among 
which  a  barrel  of  sugar,  weighing  300  poimds.  After  the  Caribbean 
storms  had  been  weathered  the  ship  was  stranded  on  a  sand-bar  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  cargo  had  to  be  sacrificed  before  it  could  be 
set  afloat.  In  July  they  reached  Louisiana  with  its  dreary  morasses 
and  canebrakes,  and  here  and  there,  a  tree  draped  in  dismal  grey 
moss.  They  sought  in  vain  for  the  riches  and  beauty  described  by  the 
Company  of  the  Indies;  even  their  entrance  to  the  river  seemed  to  be 
forbidden  by  immense  accumulations  of  driftwood  and  dead  trees 
with  outstretched,  denuded  branches,  which  barred  the  way.  They 
went  through  SauvoUe  Pass,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  23rd  of  July.  At  the  Balize  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
mandant de  Verges,  who  offered  them  his  residence  as  a  home  until 
they  continued  on  their  way.  They  were  not  unable  to  resume  their 
trip  up  the  river  before  the  31st  of  July.  The  Superior,  Father 
Doutreleau,  Brother  Crucy  and  five  sisters  came  in  a  pirogue,  the 
others  ''followed  in  a  shallop  with  Mr.  Massy."      When  darkness 


<"The  Company  agreed  to  maintain  six  nuns  including  the  Superior;  to  pay  their  passage  and 
that  of  four  servants  to  serve  them  during  their  voyage;  and  moreover  to  pay  the  passage  of  those  who, 
from  whatever  motive,  would  wish  to  return  to  France.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  nuns  would  be 
overseer  of  the  hospital,  that  she  would  supervise  all  temporal  needs,  and  would  render  account  once  a 
month  to  Messrs.  the  Officers;  that  two  others  would  be  continually  in  the  service  of  the  sick;  that 
there  would  be  one  for  the  school  for  the  poor,  and  another  to  serve  as  aid  and  replace  the  others  in  case 
of  sickness  and  to  relieve  them  when  overworked.  When  the  nuns  can  do  so  conveniently,  if  they  judge 
proper,  they  may  take  girl  boarders,  but  none  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick  will  be  turned 
away  from  this,  or  applied  to  the  education  of  the  boarders etc." 

Taken  from  "Relation  des  premieres  Ursulines  a  la  Nouvelle  Orleans  et  de  leur  etablissement  en 
cette  ville  par  la  reverende  Mere  de  Tranchepain,  Superieure." 
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came  on  they  left  their  boats  and  slept  on  land,  taking  such  precau- 
tions as  were  possible  against  creeping  and  winged  enemies,  especially 
against  the  mosquitoes,  which  inspired  the  novice,  Madeleine  Hach- 
ard,  with  a  dread  of  assassination. 

Their  last  stop  on  their  ascent  of  the  river  was  at  the  Massy 
plantation,  owned  by  a  brother  of  one  of  the  postulants  (Claude 
Massy).  Mother  St.  Augustin  Tranchepain  and  those  who  came 
in  the  pirogue  reached  New  Orleans  "early  on  the  6th  of  August," 
but  the  others  did  not  arrive  until  the  following  day,  which  is  the 
date  generally  given  as  that  of  the  landing  of  the  Ursulines,  in  the 
representing  of  which  artists  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  artistic 
license. 

Mother  St.  Augustin  Tranchepain  has  left  a  short  account  of 
their  arrival  in  New  Orleans: 

"We  found  few  persons  awaiting  us  on  account  of  the  early 
hour  and  we  set  out  for  Father  de  Baubois'  house.  We  soon  saw  the 
good  Father  coming  towards  us,  leaning  on  his  cane,  on  account  of 
his  great  weakness.  He  appeared  pale  and  depressed  but  his  cotmte- 
ance  brightened  with  joy  at  seeing  us.  He  made  us  rest  awhile  and  had 
an  excellent  breakfast  ser\'ed,  which  was  often  interrupted  by  a  great 
number  of  his  friends  coming  to  greet  us, 

'Towards  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the  Reverend  Father  led  us  to 
our  home.  It  is  a  house  which  the  Company  of  the  Indies  rents  for 
us  until  our  monastery  be  built;  it  is  directly  at  one  end  of  the  city 
and  the  hospital,  is  at  the  other  end.  Therefore  we  will  not  be  able 
to  take  charge  of  it  until  our  monaster^'  is  finished.  ***** 
On  August  9,  1727,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  Mass  was  off'ered  for  the 
first  time  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  this  house.  They  waited  imtil 
October  5th,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  small  tabernacle  was  ready; 
and,  on  that  day,  Reverend  Father  Beaubois,  our  worthy  superior, 
granted  us  at  our  deamnd,  by  Bishop  de  St.  Vallier,  was  recognized  in 
this  charge  with  the  usual  ceremonies.** 

(It  is  noticeable  that  Mother  Tranchepain  spells  the  Jesuit's 
name  "BAUBOIS"  whilst  Madeleine  Hachard  writes  it  BEAUBOIS.) 

This  house,  which  Mother  Tranchepain  says  was  situated  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  city,  was  in  the  square  bounded  by  Chartres, 
Royal,  Bienville  and  Conti.  The  transient  chapel  of  the  Jesuits 
was  a  square  distant.  (It  is  marked  on  a  map  of  1728  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Gaspard  Cusachs.)  In  1725  they  had  bought  Bienville's 
house,  *'at  the  upper  limit  of  New  Orleans,"  for  which  Bienville,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  1730,  acknowledged  having  received  "in  gold  and 
circulating  money,  as  stipulated  in  the  power  of  attorney  of  the 
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Company  of  Jesus,  in  France,  the  sum  of  12,000  pounds  or  francs, 
rent  agreed  on  by  above  contract,  and  acquitted  and  discharged 
the  said  Rev.  Father  Davangour,  the  said  Company,  and  all  others, 
etc."  It  was  in  later  years  that  the  Jesuits  acquired  the  tract  between 
Canal  and  Felicity  Road.  Madeleine  Hachard  writes  that  the  Com- 
pany paid  15,000  pounds  a  year  as  rent  for  this  house.  "It  is,"  she 
continues,  ''directly  at  one  end  of  the  city  and  the  house  which  they 
are  building  for  us  is  at  the  other  end.  We  intend  to  take  possession 
of  our  monastery  and  of  the  hospital  only  in  a  year,  perhaps  later, 
for  workmen  are  not  as  common  here  as  in  France,  the  more  so,  as 
they  intend  to  build  permanently  and  entirely  of  bricks;  in  the  mean- 
while they  are  actually  constructing  a  small  lodging  in  our  residence 
which  will  serve  to  instruct  the  day  pupils  and  to  house  the  boarders. 
The  proprietor  of  the  house  furnishes  the  wood  and  we  furnish  the 
workmen;  there  are  already  more  than  thirty  boarders  who  are  per- 
sistent in  their  demand  to  be  received,  as  much  here  as  at  the  Balize 
and  in  the  environs,  etc.,  etc.,"  and  further  on  speaking  of  conditions 
in  New  Orleans  and  of  Governor  Pferier's  efforts:  **He  has  established 
a  well  regulated  police,  he  declares  war  to  vice,  he  expulses  those  who 
lead  a  scandalous  life,  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  on  girls  who 
lead  a  bad  life,  trials  are  terminated  in  three  or  four  days,  they  hang, 
they  break  on  the  wheel  for  the  least  theft,  the  Council  is  supreme. 
There  is  no  appeal,  they  bring  cases  from  Illinois  four  hundred 
leagues  distant:  that  does  not  prevent  there  being  magistrates  in 
those  places,  but  they  appeal  here."  In  1728  she  speaks  of  their 
instructing  the  savage  and  colored  girls  and  women  from  1  p.  m.  to 
2:30  p.  m.  She  also  relates  that  it  is  Father  de  Beaubois'  intention 
that  they  take  care  of  orphans  through  charity,  and  that  to  encour- 
age them,  he  said  that  he  and  Monsieur  Perier  would  assume  the 
charge  of  all  the  orphans.  Before  leaving  France  Madeleine  Hachard 
had  received  the  white  veil  of  the  novice  at  the  Convent  of  Henne- 
bon,  under  the  name  of  Sister  St.  Stanislas  and  she  was  the  first  to 
pronounce  her  vows  and  receive  the  black  veil  in  New  Orleans, 
which  ceremony  took  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  1729. 

Of  the  Ursulines  who  entered  Bienville's  home  in  1727,  two 
nuns  and  one  postulant  returned  to  France,  on  the  Rhinoceros, 
November  25th,  1727.  One  of  the  reasons  alleged  was  climatic 
conditions.  Claude  Massy  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  religious  life  in 
1729  and  must  have  remained  with  her  brother's  family  as  there  is 
no  mention  of  her  departure  in  the  Ursuline  Annals  nor  in  the  *Xivre 
de  Passages"  in  possession  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society.  She 
has  often  been  called  one  of  the  servants" — this  is  a  mistake;  she  was 
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a  lady  and  a  Choir  Sister.  In  the  picture  of  **the  Landing  of  the 
Ursulines'*  the  postulants  do  not  appear. 

The  Ursulines  had  hardly  begun  their  task  when  the  Natchez  mas- 
sacre occurred  (November  28th,  1729).  They  took  under  their  care 
the  orphans  of  the  French  victims^  and  this  was  the  nucleus  of  their 
orphanage,  which  besides  a  free  school  for  the  poor,  was  kept  up  by 
them  until  1912,  when  they  removed  to  their  college  on  State  street. 
For  a  time  the  city  was  supposed  to  support  twenty-four  orphans, 
but  only  the  actual  number  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  head. 
They  were  housed,  fed,  clothed,  instructed  and  cared  for  in  health 
and  sickness  for  this  sum.  When  Mother  Ste  Seraphune  became 
Superior  she  established  a  free  orphanage.  Their  curriculum,  includ- 
ing French  and  English  language  lessons,  geography,  arithmetic, 
catechism,  history,  writing,  sewing  and  housework,  never  varied, 
and  this  work  lasted  until  want  of  accommodations  in  their  new  Col- 
lege forced  them  to  give  it  up.  This  ordinary  education  was  so 
thorough  that  several  of  these  orphans  successfully  directed  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  task  was  carried  on  during  183  years. 
Their  care  of  the  Hospital,  stipulated  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
continued  until  1770. 

The  Ursulines  remained  in  Bienville's  house  imtil  1734.  The 
Convent  built  for  them  by  the  Company  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000 
pounds  or  francs  was  begim  in  1727;  in  1730  the  comer  stone  was 
laid  by  Dame  Catherine  Le  Chibelier,  wife  of  Governor  P6rier«  and 
on  July  17th,  1734,  they  took  possession  of  their  new  monastery  in 
great  pomp. 

Says  the  Annalist:    "During  three  days  previous  to  the  one  ap- 


» Excerpt  of  letter  from  Rev.  Pere  Lc  Petit,  S.  J.:  *The  little  girls  whom  none  of  the  colonists 
» ished  to  adopt  have  increased  the  interesting  ?roup  of  orphans  whom  the  nims  are  bringing  up.  The 
(Treat  number  of  these  children  serves  but  to  augment  their  charity  and  their  attentions.  They  have 
been  formed  into  a  separate  class  of  which  two  teachers  have  charge.  There  is  not  one  of  this  saintly 
community  who  is  not  elated  at  having  crossed  the  ocean,  were  she  to  do  no  other  good  here  than  to 
keep  these  children  in  innccense  and  give  a  polite.  Christian  education  to  the  young  French  girls  who 
!  isked  to  be  no  better  raised  than  the  slaves.  They  lead  these  holy  women  to  hope  that  they  will  occupy 
the  new  home  destined  for  them,  (and  for  which  they  have  long  sighed),  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
When  they  are  installed  there,  to  the  instruction  of  the  boarders,  of  the  orphans,  of  the  day  pupils  and 
negresses  they  will  add  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital  and  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  women  of  question- 
able  character;  perhaps  even,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  they  will  be  able  to  aid  in  giving  each  year  a 
retreat  for  a  great  number  of  ladies  according  to  the  taste  with  which  we  have  inspired  them. 

**So  many  chartitable  works  would  in  France  suffice  to  occupy  several  communities  and  different  in- 
stitutions. But  of  what  is  not  a  great  zeal  capable!  These  various  labors  do  not  astonish  seven  Ursulines 
and  they  hope  with  God's  grace  to  sustain  them  without  infringing  on  their  religious  observances.  As 
fcM*  me  I  greatly  fear  that  if  they  do  not  secure  assistance  they  will  succumb  under  the  weight  of  so 
much  fatigue.  Those  who  said,  before  being  acquainted  with  them,  that  they  came  too  soon  and  in  too 
great  numbers,  have  changed  their  tone  and  feelings.  Witnessing  their  edifying  conduct  and  the  great 
services  they  render  the  colony,  they  find  that  they  came  too  late  and  that  there  could  never  be  too 
many  of  the  same  virtue  and  merit." 

•Perier  is  often  written  Perrier,  but  documents  signed  by  him  read  "Perier." 
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pointed  for  our  removal  to  the  new  convent  it  rained  almost  inces- 
santly, making  the  roads  so  impracticable  that  we  were  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  idea  of  leaving  our  old  residence  for  some  time  longer, 
when  suddenly  the  sky  cleared,  and,  in  spite  of  muddy  roads,  we 
decided  on  taking  possession  of  our  new  home  ere  the  setting  of  an- 
other sun. 

"Accordingly,  towards  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  our  convent  bells  rang 
a  merry  peal  to  announce  our  decision.  Immediately  the  troops 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  abode  we  were  about  to  leave 
forever.  Governor  Bienville,  Mr.  Salmon,  intendent,  together  with 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  and  almost  the  entire  population, 
came  to  form  our  escort. 

''After  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrement,  which  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Father  Philip,  (Franciscan),  assisted  by  Rev. 
Fathers  Beaubois  and  Petit,  S.  J.;  all  left  the  Chapel  in  processional 
order;  the  citizens  opening  the  march,  followed  by  the  children  of 
our  orphanage  and  day  school,  and  over  forty  of  the  most  respectable 
ladies  of  the  city,  all  bearing  lighted  tapers  and  singing  pious  hymns. 
Next  came  about  twenty  young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  who  were 
followed  by  twelve  others  and  some  little  girls  dressed  as  angels." 

'The  young  lady  who  personated  St.  Ursula  wore  a  costly  robe 
and  mantle,  and  a  crown  glittering  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  from 
which  a  rich  veil  hung  in  graceful  folds;  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  a 
heart  pierced  with  an  arrow.  Her  companions  were  clad  in  snow-white 
dresses  and  veils;  and  they  bore  palm  branches  emblematic  of  vic- 
tory. 

"Last  of  all  came  the  nuns  and  the  clergy;  the  former  bearing 
lighted  tapers,  and  the  latter  a  rich  canopy  under  which  the  Blessed 
Sacrement  was  borne  in  triumph.  The  soldiers  marched  on  each 
side  leaving  a  space  of  about  four  feet  between  them  and  the  pro- 
cession. The  military  music  which  accompanied  the  singing  of  pious 
hymns  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
the  ceremony. 

"As  soon  as  the  procession  was  in  sight  of  the  Convent  some 
kind  friend  commenced  to  ring  the  bells,  to  hail  our  arrival;  thus  we 
entered  our  new  abode  amidst  the  chiming  of  bells,  fifes  and  drimis 
and  the  singing  of  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  who  had  lavished  so  many  favors  on  us,"  etc. 

The  first  to  be  called  away  in  the  home  they  had  left  was  Sr.  St. 
Francis  Mahieu  who  passed  away  July  6th,  1728.  This  death  and  the 
departure  of  those  nims  who  returned  to  France  had  left  but  seven 
frail  women  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  colony.     In  1731 
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another  pioneer  went  to  her  reward,  Sister  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
(Marguerite  Judde).  In  1733  another  of  the  foundresses,  Sr.  Ste 
Thferfese,  (Marguerite  Salan),  d^Kirted  from  this  world,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  the  venerable  Superior  of  the  foundresses 
died,  one  may  say,  "in  sight  of  the  promised  land."  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sr.  St.  Andre,  (Jeanne  Mdotte)  from  Caen,  who  was  the 
first  Superior  in  the  Convent  on  Chartres  street,  where  she  ruled  imtil 
1739;  she  was  re-elected  in  1745  and  died  in  1747. 

From  the  day  of  the  removal  of  the  Ursulines  to  their  monastery, 
comer  of  Conde  and  Rue  de  TArsenal,  the  latter  street  became  and 
has  remained,  "La  rue  des  Ursulines."  Father  de  Beaubois  had 
obtained  from  the  Company  that  the  monastery  and  buildings  in- 
tended for  the  boarders,  orphans  and  day-pupils  be  constructed 
apart  from  the  hospital  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Convent.  The 
first  chapel  was  adjacent  to  the  barracks;  the  second,  donated  by 
Don  Andres  Almonester  in  1789,  extended  in  length  and  cq^ened  on 
Ursulines  street.  The  first  Ursuline  chapel  held  many  memcMies. 
Here  knelt  Bienville  and  the  successive  French  GoyemOTs  and  high 
officials  of  the  colony,  here  resoimded  the  blare  of  French  and  Spanish 
trumpets,  the  wail  of  the  exiled  Acadians,  the  sound  of  executionary 
guns,  shouts  of  victory,  the  solemn  sounds  of  sacrifice  and  the  daily 
murmur  of  the  people's  prayer.  Here  the  families  of  the  Louisiana 
mart^TS  prayed  with  the  good  nims  through  the  fatal  hour  which 
severed  their  mortal  ties. 

The  event  is  thus  recalled  in  the  Convent  Annals:  "The  Sieurs 
Nicolas  Chauvin  de  Lafreniere,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Noyan,  Pierre 
Caresse,  Pierre  Marquis,  and  Joseph  Milhet,  condemned  to  death 
by  O'Reilly,  as  leaders  of  the  revolt  against  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  of  Louisiana,  were  shot  October  25,  1769,  in  the  yard  of  the 
barracks  which  formed  a  boimdary  of  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment  of  anguish  for  the  nuns.  The  detonations 
shook  the  windows  of  the  chapel  where  the  relatives  of  the  victims 
had  taken  refuge  and  with  whom  the  nims  prayed."  One  of  the 
Ursulines,  Soeur  Thferfese  de  Mouy,  is  said  to  have  been  a  near  relative 
of  one  of  the  victims,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death,  fifty-five  years 
later,  could  not  hear  the  sounds  of  horses'  hoofs,  nor  the  roll  of  a 
drum  without  experiencing  a  nervous  trembling  which  she  could  not 
control. 

In  the  second  chapel  assembled  on  January  8th,  1815,  the  women 
of  the  city  whilst  the  battle  raged  at  Chalmette.  It  was  on  that 
memorable  day  that  the  Superior  of  the  Ursulines,  Frangoise  Victoire 
Olivier  de  Vezin,  (Sr.  Ste  Marie),  made  the  promise  of  a  solemn  high 
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Mass  and  a  Te  Deum  to  be  chanted  yearly  on  this  date,  if  the  inter- 
cession of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor  brought  speedy  victory  to 
the  Americans  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  her  vow  is  still  fulfilled  and  the  sluine 
which  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  have  adorned  with  precious  jewels^  still 
calls  to  mind  a  devotion  which  has  spread  beyond  the  Ursuline  pupils. 
There  the  news  of  victory  was  received  and  Mother  Ste  Marie  threw 
open  the  Convent  doors  to  the  woimded  soldiers.  In  the  Extemat 
"there  were  more  than  fifty  beds."  This  venerable  Superior  was  the 
daughter  of  a  high  official  of  Spain,  in  Louisiana,  and  assumed  the 
task  of  teaching  the  colored  girls,  which  she  was  faithful  to  acquit 
herself  of  during  forty  years.  She  died  in  1820.  Her  name  was 
linked  to  that  of  Sr.  Ste  Angfele,  (Susanna  Theresa  Johnston)  for  the 
devoted  care  given  to  the  woimded  in  1815,  the  nims  tearing  up  their 
personal  linen  to  dress  the  woimds  of  the  soldiers  in  their  monas- 
tery. 

Among  the  professed  Ursulines  may  be  foimd  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  colony  and  in  France:  Broutin,  Perez, 
Dussuan  de  la  Croix,  Ramos,  Olivier  de  Vezin,  Le  Vermfe,  Duplessis, 
de  Beatmiont,  de  Mouy,  Constance  Trouard  who  went  to  found  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  roll  of  the 
pupils  there  are  names  which  have  been  linked  to  the  highest  and 
be^t  blood  of  Europe,  several  marrying  Spanish  Governors.  Two 
of  them  went  to  European  courts  and  Mademoiselle  Maxent,  widow 
Destr6han,  received  homage  as  vice-queen  of  Mexico,  as  the  wife  of 
Bernardo  de  Galvez. 

Of  the  first  Ursulines  there  are  few  details;  theirs  were  lives  of  un- 
ceasing toil,  and  they  had  little  time  but  for  a  brief  mention  of  passing 
events.  Of  those  who  came  in  1727,  two  lived  to  see  the  change  from 
the  French  to  the  Spanish  domination;  one  of  these,  Sr.  Ste  Angelique, 


^Description  of  the  crown,  made  by  the  W.  J.  Feely  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.: 
"The  Virgin's  Croum.    The  bracelet  forming  the  front  of  the  band  consists  of  seven  alternate 
rows  of  solid  pure  gold  beads  and  turquoises  of  equal  size,  enchased  in  gold,  with  a  rosette  shaped  orna- 
ment in  the  middle,  made  also  of  gold  ornamented  with  large  amethysts  and  opals. 

"Over  this  band  are  two  sections  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  each  having  a  star  in  front 
and  tapering  towards  the  back.  The  star  of  the  lower  section  is  about  two  and  one-foiirth  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  each  of  its  six  points  are  three  diamonds.  The  centre  is  composed  of  a  rosette  shaped 
ornament,  consisting  of  a  large  diamond  surrounded  by  eight  smaller  ones.  Between  each  point  of  the 
star  is  a  ruby  set  in  a  heart-shaped  gold  mounting.  The  remainder  of  this  8e<Hion  is  richly  ornamented 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts  and  opals.  Between  the  star  of  this  section  and  that  of  the 
upper  one  is  another  rosette  shaped  ornament  having  a  centre  piece  a  large  emerald  surrounded  by  twelve 
fine  pearls.    On  each  side  is  an  emerald  of  smaller  size. 

"The  star  surmounting  the  upper  section  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
twelve  points,  each  ornamented  with  alternate  rows  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  to  the  nimiber  of  thirty- 
six.  The  centre  contains  nine  diamonds.  The  rest  of  the  upper  section  is  ornamented  with  still  larger 
diamonds,  amethysU,  topazes,  rubies  and  emeralds,  the  last  mentioned  being  arranged  in  shamrock 
form  and  surmounting  all,  the  star  excepted." 
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opened  her  arms  to  the  poor  exiled  Acadians  when  the  Ursuline 
Convent  on  Chartres  and  Ursulines  c^ered  them  an  asylum.  In 
1749  the  Ursulines  received  as  a  lay  sister,  Marie  Turpin,  under  the 
name  of  Sr.  Ste  Marthe.  Her  father  was  a  French  Canadian,  Louis 
Turpin,  keeper  of  the  King's  stores  in  Illinois  and  was  legitimately 
married  to  EkMrothea,  daughter  of  an  Illinois,  chief,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  those  who  came  to  New  Orleans  to  condole  with  the  French 
after  the  butchery  at  Fort  Rosalie.    (Mamantouensa.) 

Father  Le  Petit,  S.  J.,  narrates  this  visit  of  the  Illinois  chiefs: 

"At  the  first  news  of  the  war  with  the  Natchez  and  the  Yazoos 
they  came  here  to  weep  for  the  Black  Robes  (missicmaries)  and  the 
French,  and  to  oflFer  the  services  of  their  nation  to  Mr.  Perrier  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  Frenchmen.  I  was  at  the  government 
house  when  they  arrived  and  I  was  charmed  with  their  speeches. 
Chicagou,  whom  you  saw  in  Paris,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mitchi- 
gamias  and  Mamantouensa  at  the  head  of  the  Kaskaskias.  Chicagou 
spoke  first.  He  spread  on  the  floor  a  carpet  of  deerskin  bordered 
with  porcupine  hide  and  on  it  he  laid  two  calumets  and  different 
savage  conmiodities  accompanied  by  one  of  the  customary  presents. 
'There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  calumets,  'are  two  words  which  we 
bring  you;  one  of  religion  and  the  other  of  peace  or  war,  as  you  will 
decide.  We  hearken  with  respect  to  your  commands,  for  they  bring 
us  the  word  of  the  King  our  Father,  and  even  more  to  the  Black 
Robes  for  they  bring  us  the  word  of  God  himself,  who  is  the  King  of 
Kings.  We  came  from  a  great  distance  to  bemoan  with  you  the 
death  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  to  offer  our  warriors  to  strike  the  hostile 
nations  whom  you  will  name.  You  have  but  to  speak.  When  I 
passed  through  France  the  King  promised  me  his  protection  for  the 
prayer  (meaning  Christianity)  and  urged  me  never  to  leave  it;  I 
shall  remember  it  always.  Grant  us  and  our  Black  Robes  protection.' 
He  then  expressed  edifying  sentiments  on  religion  which  the  inter- 
preter Baillarjon  endeavored  to  explain  to  us  in  very  bad  French." 

**Mamantouensa  spoke  after  him.  His  speech  was  laconic  and 
his  style  very  different  from  that  of  the  Savages  who  repeat  the  same 
things  a  himdred  times  in  the  same  discourse:  'Here,*  said  he,  'are 
two  young  men  slaves,  and  some  peltries  and  other  trifles,  it  is  little  a 
present  I  offer  you.  My  idea  is  not  to  induce  you  to  offer  a  greater 
one;  all  that  I  ask  is  your  heart  and  your  protection.  I  crave  them 
more  than  all  the  merchandise  in  the  world  and  when  I  ask  for  it  it  is 
solely  for  prayer. 

"  'My  sentiments  on  war  are  the  same  as  those  of  Chicagou 
who  has  just  spoken  and  it  would  be  vain  to  repeat  what  you  have  so 
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recently  heard.'  "  Father  Le  Petit  continues  his  account  of  their 
visit:  'They  had  no  house  but  ours  during  the  three  weeks  they 
remained  in  this  city;  they  charmed  us  by  their  piety  and  their 
edifying  life."  He  then  relates  that  they  attended  religious  services 
daily,  signing  the  hymn  for  the  King  after  Mass.  The  nuns  sang  the 
first  verse  and  the  Illinois  sang  the  following  verses  in  their  language 
and  on  the  same  tone.  On  their  first  visit  to  the  Ursuline  Convent 
Mamantouensa  perceiving  a  group  of  little  girls  near  the  nuns  said: 
**I  see  that  you  are  not  nuns  without  an  object."  **He  meant,"  says 
Father  Le  Petit,  'That  they  were  not  simply  recluses  working  solely 
to  their  own  advantage."  *Tou  are,"  continued  he,  **like  the  Black 
Robes,  our  Fathers,  you  work  for  others.  Ah!  if  we  had  up  there 
two  or  three  of  you  our  wives  and  daughters  would  have  more  sense 
and  would  be  better  Christians."  "Well,"  answered  the  Superior, 
''make  your  choice."  "It  is  not  for  us  to  select,"  said  Mamantouensa, 
"that  is  your  right;  you  know  them." 

In  1765,  the  third  Louisiana  bom  mm,  Charlotte  de  Mouy, 
entered  the  Convent  where  she  had  been  educated.  She  was  the 
pupil  of  Madeleine  Hachard,  the  loved  Sr.  St.  Stanislas,  who  had 
given  her  youth  and  talents  to  the  nascent  French  colony  and  was 
spared  the  grief  which  the  change  to  the  Spanish  Domination  would 
have  brought  her,  for,  on  a  calm  evening  in  August,  1760,  she  retired 
to  her  cell,  in  her  usual  health,  and  did  not  awaken  in  this  world. 
She  was  but  fifty-six  years  of  age.  and  tradition  is  that  she  was 
beautiful — but  who  will  linger  on  physical  charm  before  the  perfect 
beauty  of  heart  and  mind  of  these  devoted  women! 

In  memory  of  this  holy  Ursuline  we  quote  from  "Relation  du 
Voyage  des  Ursulines  de  Rouen  a  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  avec  intro- 
duction et  notes  par  Gabriel  Gravier:" 

"Madeleine  Hachard,  in  religion,  Sr.  St.  Stanislas,  was  one  of 
those  whom  the  vocation  of  instructress  suits  best.  She  had  a  kind 
and  affectionate  heart,  a  cultured  mind,  remarkable  instruction 
for  one  of  her  sex  and  time.  She  was  pious  and  slightly  credulous, 
but  not  in  the  least  bigoted ;  having  confided  her  life  to  Divine  Keeping 
she  went  her  way  smiling,  loving  and  commanding  love,  joking  at  the 
misadventures  of  the  voyage,  shaking  her  ears  after  each  danger, 
happy  to  see  Louisiana  if  God  did  not  give  her  a  bed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea." 

"The  present  Superior  of  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans  wrote  to 
Mr.  Boismare  a  few  years  ago,  that,  after  thirty-five  years  teaching, 
Sr.  St.  Stanislas  carried  beyond  the  tomb  the  regrets  of  the  whole 
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community  and  that  she  left  a  large  MS.  volimie  which  the  Sisters 
rarely  consult." 

"What  enhances  our  sympathy  for  this  amiable  girl  is  that 
she  went  to  Louisiana  as  much  through  patriotism  as  through  de- 
votion." Charlotte  de  Mouy  had  been  carefully  and  lovingly  edu- 
cated by  Sister  St.  Stanislas  in  the  Chartres  street  Convent.  Her 
parents  held  prominent  rank  in  de  Vaudreuil's  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment House  of  New  Orleans  was  said  to  hold  a  small  court  which 
was  the  cradle  of  elegance  and  refinement  in  this  city.  Charlotte 
was  bom  in  1745  and  mingled  with  the  beau  monde  of  the  colonial 
city  during  the  years  between  her  18th  and  21st  birthday;  she  was 
greatly  admired  for  her  beauty,  her  culture  and  her  magnificent 
voice;  but  her  soul  craved  but  one  boon:  to  lay  all  these  gifts  as  an 
offering  to  the  cause  for  which  the  Ursulines  had  crossed  the  sea 
and  left  refined  surroimdings  to  labor  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  French 
colony  in  which  there  were  souls  to  save  and  youth  to  educate.  She 
took  the  habit  in  1766  and  died  in  the  Dauphine  street  Academy  on 
July  25, 1826,  aged  81  years,  after  sixty  years  in  the  monastery  as  a  nun. 

The  missionary  spirit  was  strong  in  France,  for  in  the  years 
following  the  landing  of  the  Ursulines  other  sisters  came  continually 
to  the  help  of  the  foundresses,  affronting  the  uncertainties  of  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  the  hardships  they  knew  they  would  have  to  undergo 
here,  with  the  spirit  which  led  our  first  martyrs  to  death  with  a  smile 
on  their  lips. 

In  1732  three  Ursulines  arrived,  one  of  whom,  Sr.  St.  Andre 
(Jeanne  Melotte),  became  the  second  Superior;  in  1734  the  two  de 
Ramachard  sisters;  in  1736  Sr.  Ste  Radegonde  de  St.  Marc;  in 
1742  three  more,  among  whom  we  find  Marguerite  Bigeaud  de 
Belair  (Sr.  Ste  Madeleine  de  Jesus)  who  died  in  1792  and  Jeanne 
Perrine  Elizabeth  Bigeaud  de  Belair,  (Sr.  Ste  Therese  de  Jesus), 
who  died  in  1752.  Between  1750  and  1755  ten  sisters  came  to  aid 
the  missionary  nuns.  Here  we  note  Sr.  St.  Ignace  (Marguerite 
Perrine  de  Liepure)  who  was  among  the  sixteen  nuns  who  went  to 
found  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Havana  in  1803.^ 


•Names  of  the  nuns  of  the  New  Orleans  Monastery  who  left  on  the  29th  of  May,  1803,  to  fouDd 
a  Convent  of  the  Ursuline  order  in  Havana: 

"Mere  Ste  Monique  (Antonia  Maria  Perez  Ramos),  died  in  \HZ\,  (Superior);  Mere  St.  Ignace, 
assistant  (Marguerite  Perrine  du  Liepure),  died  in  1811;  Sr.  Ste  Rita  (Antonia  Maria  del  Santissimo  dd 
Castillo) ;  Sr.  Ste  Solange  (Adelaide  EKissuau  de  la  Croix) ;  Sr.  Ste  Avoye  (Francoise  Dussuau  de  la  Croix); 
Sr,  St.  Augustin  (Perrine  Collaze);  Sr.  St.  Michel  (Maria  Joscfa  Mirabel);  Sr.  SteAngele  (Margaret 
Felicite  CaTdcr);  Sr.  Ste  Claire  (Maria  Ignacio  de  Yera);  Sr.  St.  Raphael  (Maria  Mirabel);  Sr.  St.  Louis 
de  Gonzague  (Elizabeth  Basquez);  Sr.  Ste  Ursule  (Maria  Reple  Lopez);  Sr.  Ste  Rose  (Maria  Jesus 
Sanchez);  Sr.  Ste  Marthe  (Genevieve  Chemite),  lay  sister;  Sr.  Ste  Rosalie  (Maria  Bourque),  lay  sister; 
Sr.  St.  Stanislas  (Angele  Langeline),  lay  sister." 

From  the  annals  of  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans: 

"Such  were  the  conditions  when  the  news  came  that  the  Prefect  was  at  the  Balize 

The  anxiety  of  the  Community  was  increased  by  the  reports  of  two  persons  coming  from  Paris,  who 
assured  the  Mother  that  on  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Laussat,  French  Prefect,  all  ttve  property  of  the 
Ursulines  would  be  seized  and  the  nuns  would  be  expulsed." 
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The  cession  of  the  colony  to  France  caused  great  consternation 
in  a  monastery  where  most  of  the  inmates  belonged  to  families  who 
had  witnessed  or  suffered  by  the  French  revolution.  Sixteen  sisters 
decided  to  leave  for  Havana,  notwithstanding  the  French  Prefect's 
personal  assurance^®  that  they  would  receive  the  same  consideration 

""On  the  26th  of  March.  1803,  the  Prefect  having  dined  at  Mr.  Gent/s  was  asked:  'And  the 
Convent,  what  will  become  of  it?'  He  answered:  The  Convent  will  remain  as  it  is.*  On  the  same  day 
the  different  municipal  bodies  went  to  greet  the  Prefect  and  asked  the  same  question  which  had  beeo 
asked  at  Mr.  Genty's,  to  which  he  answered:  The  nuns  may  be  without  anxiety,  they  will  remain  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  possessions.'  He  afterwards  deputed  the  Governor  and  the  Major  of  the  Place 
to  reassure  the  Community. 

*The  whole  city  rejoiced  on  hearing  this  happy  news.  On  the  levee  and  on  the  streets  was  heard : 
•Our  Sisters  remain  with  us,'  and  a  great  number  of  the  principal  citizens  came  to  congratulate  the 
Community.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1803,  the  Prefect  Laussat  visited  the  Community;  after  the  usual 
greetings  he  addressed  to  our  Mothers  these  consoling  words:  *  Ladies:  The  French  Government  having 
been  informed  of  the  need  the  colony  has  of  you,  of  the  good  work  done  in  it  by  you,  of  the  public  es- 
teem which  you  enjoy  and  which  is  so  justly  due  to  you,  has  decreed  that  you  will  be  maintained  in  the 
possession  of  all  your  property,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  your  rights  and  privileges;  you  may  be 
certain.  Ladies,  that  I  will  protect  you  in  all  that  depends  on  me.  You  will  be  the  coadjutors  of  the 
Government  for  the  conservation  of  good  morals  and  the  Government  will  uphold  you.'  Notwith- 
standing these  assurances  of  good  will  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the  greatest  sincerity,  the  Superior 
and  the  Assistant  declared  to  the  Prefect  their  intention  of  going  to  Havana.  This  gentleman  made  all 
possible  solicitations  to  induce  them  to  remain,  assured  them  that  General  Victor  would  bring  the  de- 
cree of  the  preservation  of  the  convent  and  that  he  would  announce  in  the  public  papers  what  he  had 
stated.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  for  on  the  29th  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  Superior,  the  Assistant, 
eleven  choir  sisters  and  three  lay  sisters  went  out  of  the  monastery  by  the  church  door  to  embark  on  the 
boat.  They  were  accompanied  by  Rev.  F.  Hassctt.  Vicar  General,  for  the  the  church,  by  Mr.  O'Farrell, 
Marquis  de  Casacalvo,  and  Mr.  Salcedo,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  representing  the  King  of  Spain,  by  the 
military  corps  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens." 

The  following  letters  tend  to  persuade  us  that  the  Spanish  nuns  did  not  carry  away  the  sacred 
vases  nor  ornaments: 

"Nouvelle  Orleans,  11  Germinal,  an  11. 
"The  Colonial  Prefect  of  Louisiana  to  Monsieur  de  Salcedo,  Brigadier  of  the  Spanish  Armies, 

Governor  of  Louisiana,  for  His  Catholic  Majesty. 
"Mr.  ''^overnor: 

"It  has  reached  me  from  different  sources  that  corporations  of  sisters  had  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  ornaments  and  vases  destined  to  the  cult  and  belonging 
to  these  establishments.  I  do  not  need  to  explain  what  you  know  as  well  as  myself,  that  all  public 
property,  royal  or  communal,  is  comprized  in  the  remittal  of  p(»ses8ion  of  the  colony  into  our  hands, 
according  to  conventions  between  our  respective  governments;  we  will  deviate,  one  and  the  other, 
from  our  duty  if  we  tolerate  that  anything  be  abstracted  therefrom.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  suflicient 
to  have  called  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  prevent  it  in  all  that  depends  on  your  authority. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you  with  high  consideration.  "Signed:    LAUSSAT." 

Here  is  what  Mother  Monique  wrote  from  the  boat: 
"My  dear  Mothers: 

"Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  expressing  myself  in  French,  I  wish  however  to  do  justice  to 
your  honorable  proceedings  towards  the  sisters  who  wished  to  accompany  me,  by  giving  you  the  in- 
closed receipt,  begging  you  to  accept  it  as  a  tribute  from  our  grateful  hearts. 

"Allow  us  also  to  assure  you,  my  good  and  dear  Mothers,  that,  barring  the  event  which  Divine 
Providence  sent  us,  we  would  never  have  consented  to  separate  from  you,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
bodily  distress  we  will  ever  remain  united  in  heart  and  spirit. 

"Signed:    Sr.  Ste  MONIQUE,  Ramos. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  Mothers  Ste  Felicite  Alza,  St.  Xavier  Farjon,  and  Ste 
Marie  Olivier,  kindly  wished  to  give  us  all  the  clothes  in  our  use,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  community, 
such  as  sheets,  table-cloths,  towels,  etc.  Moreover  they  had  the  generosity  to  send  us  on  board  a  barrel 
of  hog's  lard,  another  of  oil,  four  sacks  of  rice  and  coffee,  cases  of  white  wine  and  soap,  baskets  of  sponge 
cakes  and  other  delicacies.  Those  good  Mothers  also  sent  us  a  few  bolts  of  linen  with  the  sum  of  $400 
which  we  would  not  accept  before  our  departure,  knowing  that  they  are  not  in  condition  to  make  such 
gifts.  "Signed:     Sr.  Ste  MONIQUE,  Superieure. 

Sr.  St.  IGNACE,  Assistante." 

(Translated  and  transcribed  from  the  Annals  of  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans.)— /f.  H  Crutal. 
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and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  under  France  as  had  been  granted 
them  by  Spain.  Among  those  who  departed  were  the  daughters  of 
the  Count  Dusuau  de  la  Croix.  Nine  nims,  encouraged  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Hassett,  remained  in  New  Orleans,  ready  to  face  danger 
and  continue  their  mission,  trusting  their  fate  to  the  Power  that  led 
them  and  to  the  people  who  loved  them.  With  heroic  ardor  and  self- 
sacrifice  these  nine  nuns  undertook  the  work  which  had  not 
proved  light  for  twenty-five.  Those  who  remained  were:  M&re  St. 
Xavier  (Marie  Therese  Farjon),  who  died  in  1810;  Mfere  St.  Andre 
(Christine  Madier)  who  died  in  1835;  M&re  Ste  Marie  (Franciose 
Victoire  Olivier  de  Vezin)  1820;  M&re  Ste  Thferese  (Charlotte  de 
Mouy)  who  died  in  1826;  Sr.  Ste  Scolastique  (Rosalie  Broutin)  who 
died  in  1834;  Sr.  St.  Charles  (Marguerite  Carriere)  who  died  in  1817; 
Sr.  St.  Antoine  (Marthe  Delatre),  lay  sister,  died  in  1820;  Sr.  Ste 
Marie  Joseph  (Gertrude  Braud),  lay  sister,  died  in  1818;  this  sister 
was  the  first  Acadian  nun,  she  was  72  years  when  she  died.  These 
Ursulines  continued  the  boarding  school,  the  orphanage,  the  in- 
struction of  the  colored  women,  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital, 
without  outside  help  until  the  arrival  of  Sr.  St.  Michel  Gensoul  and 
seven  postulants  on  December  31,  1810.  Three  of  these  postulants 
died  before  taking  the  veil,  and  all  of  them,  except  Mother  St.  Xavier, 
who  died  in  1810,  gave  asylum  and  care  to  those  stricken  in  the 
battle  of  January  8th,  1815.ii  Four  of  them:  Mothers  Ste  Felicite, 
St.  Andr6,  Ste  Th6res6,  and  Ste  Scholastique  went  from  the  Chartres 
street  monastery  to  the  Dauphine  street  academy. 

Sr.  St.  Michel,  whose  arrival  in  1810  brought  relief  to  those  who 
remained  after  the  exodus  of  the  Spanish  nuns,  was  bom  Frangoise 


"Thoxigh  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  the  history  of  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans,  in  speak- 
ing of  1815, 1  cannot  refrain,  from  a  mention  of  a  distinguished  Ursuline  of  our  own  century  who  became 
a  professed  Ursuline  on  Christmas  day,  1815:  Mother  St.  Seraphine  Ray.  She  entered  the  Convent 
of  St.  Charles  at  Pradines,  near  Lyons,  and  the  Ursuline  habit  was  given  her  by  Cardinal  Fesch.  uncle 
of  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  Bo;iaparte.  His  mother,  Madame  Laetitia.  stood  as  godmother  to  the 
novice  "whom  she  arrayed  in  regal  fashion  for  the  occasion"  and  the  ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  man  y 
distinguished  court  personages.  Two  years  later  she  made  her  profession  and  at  the  urgent  demand  of 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  she  came  to  join  the  Ursulines  in  New  Orleans,  which  she  reached  on  the  3rd  of  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  and  where  she  labored  for  nearly  sixty-five  years.  Who  does  not  remember  her  universal 
charity,  the  anonymous  but  very  substantial  help  extended  during  the  civil  war  to  the  needy  who  silent- 
ly suffered,  their  pride  of  birth  and  position  precluding  their  appealing  for  help.  Mother  St.  Seraphine 
seemed  to  be  gifted  with  intuition  and  their  distress  was  relieved  without  a  sting  to  their  pride.  She  had 
just  been  elected  Superior  in  1834  when  the  Charlestown  convent  of  the  Ursulines  was  burnt  by  the 
fanatics  and  ruthless  mob,  and  she  immediately  forwarded  the  sum  of  $300  as  an  expre8sion"of  sympathy' ' 
at  the  same  time  offering  the  New  Orleans  Convent  as  a  refuge  to  the  homeless  nuns.  Two  of  these 
nuns  have  left  in  New  Orleans  the  imprint  of  their  talent,  and  these  Sisters,  Mother  St.  Augustine  O'Keefe 
and  Sister  Marie  Claire  de  Costa.  Mother  St.  Augustine  O'Keefe  lived  until  1888  and  was  able  to  give 
a  true  account  of  this  outrage  against  civilization,  perpetrated  within  the  limits  of  the  cultured  capita^ 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Mother  St.  Seraphine  in  1837  decided  to  take  the  entire 
expense  of  "the  orphanage  which  had  from  1729  to  1824  been  partially  supported  by  the  successive 
governments  of  Louisiana." 
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Agathe  Gensoul;  she  came  from  the  Ursuline  Convent  to  Pont  St. 
Esprit,  which  house  gave  two  martyrs  among  the  twenty-five  which 
the  French  Revolution  claimed  from  the  Ursulines.  Sr.  St.  Michel, 
though  she  escaped  the  guillotine,  was  forced  to  leave  her  religious 
habit  and  passed  through  many  trials  and  anxieties  before  she  ob- 
tained permission,  from  Pope  Pius  VII,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her 
Louisiana  Sisters. 

She  became  their  Superior  and  lived  imtil  1822.  She  received 
in  1818  Madame  Duchesne  and  four  other  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  order  who  came  from  France  to  found  a  house  in  Missouri. 
A  letter  from  Madame  Duchesne  to  M&re  Barrat  contains  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  Ursulines  of  the  Cond6  street 
monastery.  A  year  before  Mother  Michel  Gensoul's  death,  on  ac- 
count of  the  opening  through  the  Convent  enclosure  of  new  streets 
which  it  was  feared  would  interfere  with  the  strict  observance  of 
cloister  rules,  it  was  decided  to  establish  another  Convent  on  the 
plantation  purchased  by  Thomas  Kennedy  in  1817,  and  sold  to  the 
nims  in  1818.  They  sacrificed  much  valuable  property  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  had  already  incurred  losses  in  1811  at  which  time  New 
Orleans  was  visited  by  a  severe  hurricane;  among  other  disasters  the 
roof  of  their  chapel  was  blown  off.  Governor  Claiborne,  though  of  a 
different  creed,  was  appreciative  of  their  work,  and  friendly  in  his 
relations  with  them.  He  exerted  himself  in  their  behalf,  recom- 
mending them  to  Congressman  Dawson,  who  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Government  an  exchange  of  lands  in  1812.12 

It  was  also  during  Mother  Gensoul's  life  that,  the  Cathedral 
being  closed  by  Abbe  Du  Bourg  (1812),  the  Ursulines  Chapel  was 
opened  to  all  the  Catholics  of  New  Orleans.  The  venerable  Abbe 
J.  B.  Olivier,  their  chaplain,  zealously  performed  the  ecclesiastical 
functions  for  their  monastery  and  extended  succor  to  the  city,  for  a 
time  deprived  of  religious  rites.    Owing  to  his  advanced  age  and 


»«Letter  from  Gov.  Claiborne  to  Mother  St.  Marie  Olivier: 

"May  12,  1812. 
"Holy  'iisler: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  an 
exchange  of  land  with  the  Ursulines  of  New  Orleans.  The  clauses  of  this  act  will,  I  hope,  respond  to  the 
desires  of  the  Community  and  become  advantageous  to  the  useful  institution  which  you  direct. 

"I  also  avail  myself,  Madame,  of  this  occasion  to  forward  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ursuline 
Ladies  by  Mr.  Dawson,  member  of  congress. 

"Be  pleased.  Madame,  to  kindly  present  my  thanks  to  Mother  Gensoul  for  the  portrait  of  the 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  VH.  His  sacred  character,  his  misfortunes,  his  courage  and  his  resignation 
command  the  respect  and  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  Christian  world. 

"My  dear  little  child  will  be  charmed  with  the  presents  of  Mother  Gensoul  and  I  thank  her  in 
his  name. 

"I  renew.  Holy  Sister,  the  homage  of  my  respect  and  the  assurance  of  my  friendship. 

"Signed:     W.  C.  CLAIBORNE, 

"Governor  of  Louisiana." 
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physical  weakness  the  nuns  feared  to  lose  him  and  remain  without 
spiritual  aid.  Mother  Ste  Marie  Olivier  and  Mother  St.  Michel 
Gensoul  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  VII,  begging  permission  in  case  of  such 
an  event  to  return  to  France.  The  Pope,  knowing  how  necessary 
they  were  in  New  Orleans,  refused  this  request  and  the  Ursulines, 
always  submissive,  remained  to  continue  their  labor  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  education.  The  letter  written  from  Castel-GOndolfo, 
October  16th,  1815,  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  until  April  22nd, 
1816.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Cathedral  portals  had  opened  to  the 
victorious  General,  for  Mgr.  Du  Bourg  had  returned  from  Rome  with 
the  papal  bulls,  after  having  there  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  Ursulines  were  ap- 
peased. General  Jackson  paid  a  visit  to  the  Chartres  street  Convent 
in  1815  and  in  1828  he  visited  the  third  Convent  on  Dauphine  street. 
(I  say,  third  convent — for  minute  researches  have  failed  to  reveal  in 
the  Ursuline  annals  any  mention  of  another  residence  between 
Bienville's  house  and  the  monastery  on  **la  rue  Conde.'')  Of  the 
nuns  who  greeted  Jackson  in  1828  two  lived  until  1890:  Sr.  Ste 
Gertrude  Young  and  Sr.  St.  Michel  Jourdan;  both  had  been  pupils 
in  the  second  convent  and  were  interesting  narrators  of  their  vivid 
reminiscences  of  the  previous  century. 

When  the  Ursulines  moved  to  Dauphine  street  the  Conmiunity 
numbered  twenty  nuns  and  two  unmarried  ladies  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  house.  There  were  seventy  boarding  pupils,  for  the 
former  monastery  could  not  hold  more.  They  were  taught  how  to 
read  and  write  English  and  French  correctly,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  needle  work,  the  principles  of  morals  and 
religion,  etiquette,  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  drawing. 
The  Annalist,  whose  work  I  have  kindly  been  allowed  to  consult, 
writes  of  those  first  Ursulines:  "The  object  of  their  ambition  was 
not  so  much  the  instruction  of  the  rich  as  that  of  the  poor  and  lowly.*' 
This  is  proven  throughout  their  annals. 

The  Ursulines  came  in  Perier's  day;  he  gave  way  to  Bienville, 
again  in  favor  or  necessary  to  quell  disturbance;  Vaudreuil,  the  great 
Marquis,  passed  like  a  flashing  meteor,  Kerlerec  bore  back  to  France 
his  burden  of  care  and  discontent,*  Aubry  descended  to  a  watery 
grave,  and  Louisiana  had  passed  to  Spain. 

The  Spanish  Governors,  like  ghosts  of  pride  and  glory,  in  a 
living  panorama  defiled  before  them,  but  the  unseen  hand  had  written 
on  the  walls  of  time  the  doom  of  Spanish  rule,  and  France  came  in 
again.  The  new  domination  faded  like  mist  before  the  rising  sim, 
and  Louisiana  was  turned  over  to  the  infant  Republic  which  she  has 
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helped  to  swell  to  the  giant  Republic  of  this  day.  The  Ursulines 
through  all  these  changes  ciuietly  carried  on  their  work.  They 
established  on  a  solid  basis  the  education  of  those  confided  to  their 
acre,  fitted  them  to  their  respective  ranks,  and  transplanted  the 
civilization  of  old  France  in  Colonial  Louisiana.  They  instructed 
the  savages,  they  alleviated  the  misery  of  the  wretched  slaves  by 
imparting  hope,  and  taught  them  all  to  keep  human  weakness  in 
leash  by  obedience  to  superior  laws.  They  nursed  the  sick  and  dying 
soldiers  and  when  care  could  hot  hold  life,  they  taught  them  how  to 
die  bravely  and  well.  This  was  the  life  of  the  Ursulines  from  the  day 
they  entered  Bienville's  house  to  that  of  their  removal  to  that  old 
landmark,  the  convent  of  Chartres  and  Ursulines  streets,  and  then 
to  the  Plantation  on  Dauphine,  which  they  purchased  in  1818  and 
removed  to  in  1824.  This  place,  inadequate  to  their  needs,  was 
gradually  enlarged,  but  the  primitive  buildings  defied  time  and  when 
they  removed  to  the  College  of  State  street  these  buildings  with  their 
additions  were  still  existing.  The  old  plantation  house  which  first 
served  as  the  *Tensionnat"  and  afterwards  became  the  orphanage; 
the  orphanage  of  1824  which  became  the  *Tarloir'*  of  the  boarders, 
and  later  on  St.  Angela's  free  school;  the  first  commimity  refectory 
and  infirmary  which,  with  additional  buildings,  became  the  monas- 
tery; the  old  plantation  Chapel,  where  the  priest  from  the  city  oc- 
casionally said  Mass,  and  which,  not  being  consecrated,  in  time  served 
for  other  purposes;  the  primitive  dove-cotes,  kept  in  condition,  all 
outlived  the  century. 

In  this  house  and  the  others  where  they  have  passed  the  Ursulines 
never  had  to  call  a  halt  to  question  their  past  nor  to  determine  their 
present  curriculum;  they  met  every  need  of  the  period  as  it  presented 
itself,  for  it  is  one  of  the  inspired  clauses  of  their  rule  that  it  is  to  be 
mitigated  or  changed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  time  and  progress. 

Bound  in  their  Convent  walls,  deaf  to  worldly  noise  and  strife, 
all  to  their  holy  mission,  there  is  one  sound  which  never  fails  to  reach 
them;  it  is  the  wail  of  pain  and  distress.  Long  after  time  and  the 
grim  reaper  will  have  wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  oblivion  the  popula- 
tions of  this  day,  the  work  of  the  Ursulines  shall  still  live,  for  it  will 
thrive  in  the  generations  that  succeed  each  other. 

HELOISE  HULSE  CRUZAT. 
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FRAY  ANTONIO  DE  SEDELLA 


An  Appreciation 
by  Clarence  Wyati  Bishpam 


Of  all  the  remarkable  characters  living  in  the  early  days,  none  is 
more  puzzling  to  the  student  of  history  than  Antonio  de  Sedella, 
Priest  of  the  Order  of  Capuchins  and  for  many  years  Cur6  of  the 
Cathedral.  Ask  the  Rector  of  that  Cathedral  his  opinion  of  Fray 
Antonio.  **He  is  a  saint!"  is  the  reply.  Read  John  Gilmary  Shea's 
"Life  of  Arch-Bishop  Carrol,"  and  you  will  find  that  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  class  this  venerated  man  among  the  lowest  of  criminals. 
Read  the  few  pages  devoted  to  Fray  Antonio  by  Father  Chambon 
in  his  Monograph  of  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  behold  still  another  opinion! 
Read  the  correspondence  between  Claiborne  and  James  Madison 
and  you  will  see  this  remarkable  character  in  th6  light  of  a  scheming, 
adventurous,  dangerous  man,  who  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Finally,  look  at  the  picture  in  Mr.  Cusach's  collection,  and  you  will 
see  the  face  of  a  genuine  ascetic,  yet  withal  a  man  who  would  fight 
to  death  for  liberty,  not  only  religious,  but  to  raise  to  God's 
blue  heaven  all  who  are  down-trodden. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  reconciling  all  these  diverse  opinions? 
In  my  study  of  the  historical  sources,  there  are  (3)  matters  which  I 
think  are  unknown  to  the  general  reader: 

(1)  An  abridged  Life  of  Antonio  by  a  Louisianan,  published 
in  New  Orleans,  1829.  It  is  written  in  French  and  is  the  property 
of  the  President  of  this  Society,  who  assures  me  it  is  the  only  copy 
in  existence. 

(2)  A  translation  of  an  interview  between  Lafayette's  Secre- 
tary Lavasseur  and  Antonio,  published  in  1824,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  Howard  Library. 

(3)  A  letter  translated  in  full,  from  the  pen  of  Antonio  to 
Monsignor  William  Du  Bourg.  It  is  highly  interesting  for  it  is  a 
direct  historical  proof  that,  in  spite  of  Shea's  defamation  (and  Shea 
has  thoroughly  studied  his  vituperative  adjectives)  the  Bishop, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  1818  offered  the  auxiliary  Bishopric 
of  the  Diocese  to  Antonio,  who,  in  this  very  candid,  almost  daring 
letter  for  any  Priest  to  write  to  his  Bishop,  refuses  the  honor,  and 
gives  Du  Bourg  his  reasons. 

Evidently  jealousy  ran  very  high  between  the  cities  of  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  significant  that  Du  Bourg  was  conse- 
crated in  St.  Louis  and  not  here.    Antonio's  letter  is  written  in  pure 
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Castillian  and  bears  the  marks  of  a  highly  educated  man.  To  quote 
from  Antonio's  life  written  in  1829:  'The  Rev.  Father  Antonio 
was  the  legitimate  child  of  Pedro  Mareno  and  Ana  of  Arze.  He  was 
bom  at  Sedella,  Diocese  of  Malaga,  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  November 
18,  1748,  and  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Francisco  Ildefonse 
Mareno.  His  parents  were  poor  but  respectable.  He  was  made 
Priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Guadix  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  of 
Grenada,  December  21,  1771,  and  instituted  Cur6  of  St.  Louis 
Cathedral  of  New  Orleans,  November  25,  1785.  The  following  is  in 
the  Archives:  Fr.  Antonio  of  Sedella,  Capuchin,  Monk  of  Anda- 
lousia,  came  to  the  Mission  of  Ix)uisiana  in  the  year  1780.  He  was 
Auxiliary  Vicar  1787,  administrator  of  the  charity  hospital;  Philo- 
sopher, Theologian,  Master  of  Arts  and  Morals,  and  other  advantages 
with  which  he  is  blessed,  as  well  as  landed  proprietor^  1787.  He 
was  also  instituted  Cur6  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Louis  of  New  Orleans 
November  25,  1785."  Celui  qui  nous  enrichera  de  cette  precieuse 
histoire,  peut  compter  sur  la  veracity  des  notes  qui  smvent:  elles  ont 
6t6  fidelmont  extraites  des  pieces  qui  sont  id.  (Page  8,  Abrig6  Vie  de 
Pfere  Antonio.) 

We  first  notice  him  in  the  stem  and  harsh  garb  of  an  attempted 
Administrator  of  the  Inquisition.  No  country  in  all  the  world  was 
so  boimd  hand  and  foot  by  the  Inquisition  as  Spain.  No  city  was  more 
free  from  this  heavy  burden  than  New  Orleans  imder  the  French 
Domination.  O'Reilly,  the  first  Spanish  Provisional  Governor, 
changed  all  this  in  his  **Bando  de  Bueno  Gobiemo"  1769.  Is  it  true 
that  Antonio  introduced  the  Inquisition?  Fr.  Chambon  exonerates 
Antonio  of  this  crime.  He  says:  **By  a  faithful  comparison  of  the 
traditions  concerning  Antonio  with  the  old  lecords  of  the  Cathedral 
Archives  which  (1908)  have  not  been  published,  Antonio  deserves 
neither  excoriation  nor  extraordinary  praise."  December  5th,  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Holy  Inquisition:  this  caused  him  so  much 
anxiety  and  sorrow  that  he  kept  it  secret  for  a  whole  year  and  did  not 
place  his  credentials  before  Miro.  The  charge  of  Antonio's  intro- 
ducing the  Inquisition  thus  falls  to  the  groimd.  (O'Reilly  introduced 
it  9  years  before.) 

In  a  catalogue  of  documents  collected  by  H.  Remy  of  the  His- 
tory of  Louisiana  there  is  this  certificate  which  should  excite  our 
interest:  **St.  Michael.  Cahier  No.  1,  Page  15,  Nov.  2nd,  1777— 
Marriage  de  Galvez  avec  Felecia  Maxent  par  Antonio  de  Sedella 
Grand  Inquisitour  de  la  I^  Certificat."  This  date  and  title 
would  be  most  important  if  true.  I  have  examined  the  Cathedral 
Archives  and  have  a  certified  copy  from  the  Archivist  of  a  marriage 
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between  this  lady  and  gentleman  taking  place  at  this  date,  but  the 
Celebrant  was  C3rrilo  de  Barcelona  Bishop  of  Tricaly  and  not  Antonio. 
Perhaps  the  catalogue  does  not  correctly  describe  the  document. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  not  here  in  1777.  Guyarr6  says  that  Antonio 
wrote  Miro  that  he  was  appointed  Inquisitor  in  1788,  and  **by  the 
proper  authority,"  which  I  suppose  would  mean  the  Inquisitor 
General.  The  story  of  Miro's  answer  is  set  forth  by  Guyarr6  in  detail. 
Was  Miro  surprised  when  Antonio  said  he  was  Head  of  the  Inqusition? 
He  says  that  he  was:  "Al  leer  oficio  de  dicho  Capuchino  me  estremed." 
Observe  the  date,  June  3rd,  1789.  Why  did  more  than  one  year 
elapse  between  Miro's  "shudder'*  and  Antonio's  commission?  Is 
not  Miro's  ''shudder"  a  piece  of  camouflage?  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence against  the  element  of  surprise.  In  the  Pontalba  Letters, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  there  is  the 
record  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Captain  Governors  of  Ha- 
vana and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Mark  the  date,  July  21, 
1787.  "Que  no  sepermita  al  Fray  Antonio  de  Sedella  Vicario  de  esta 
Provencia  de  escercer  los  functiones  del  Commissario  del  santo 
oficio  hasta  reales  orden." 

"That  permission  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  Fray  Antonio  de 
Sedella,  Vicar  of  this  province,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  the  Holy  Office,  until  a  Royal  order  is  given."  There  is  a 
gap  of  nearly  two  years  between  Miro's  decision  concerning  Antonio 
and  his  report  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the  same  year  that  Antonio 
was  elevated  to  the  full  authority  of  the  Parish,  Miro  sets  forth  his 
decision.  Why  did  he  think  it  wise,  or  necessary  to  set  forth  at 
length  a  deed  (the  banishment  of  Antonio)  which  seemed  on  the 
surface  wise  and  justifiable?  It  was  perfectly  true  if  the  Inquisition 
was  to  be  carried  on  then  Immigration  to  New  Orleans  would  cease 
from  growth.  No  documents  are  at  hand  and  I  can  say  nothing. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  which  no  historians  have  so  far  explained, 
(3)  things  happened  which  can  be  partly  explained  by  doomients: 
(1)  Cyrilo,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Tricali  who  was  in  authority  in  New 
Orleans,  was  abruptly  deprived  of  his  office  by  a  Royal  Order: 

THE  KING'S  DISMISSAL. 

Rev.  Father  in  Christ,  Don  Fray  Cirilo  de  Barcelona  of  my 
council,  Bishop  Auxiliary  of  the  Diocese  of  Havana!  The  Rev. 
Bishop  thereof  having  imder  date  of  December  22nd,  1791,  repre- 
sented to  me,  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  discipline  in  the 
province  of  Louisiana  excited  the  compassion  of  my  royal  mind 
and  induced  me  to  deliberate  on  the  most  efficacious  means  to  remedy 
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it.  With  this  in  view,  I  directed  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Indies 
by  Royal  Order  of  April  23rd,  in  the  year  last  past,  1790,  to  give  me 
their  opinion  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  separate  that  province, 
and  Florida  from  his  Diocese  and  establish  a  Bishop  in  them,  and 
having  done  so  in  the  consultation  of  Oct.  22nd  in  the  same  year  I 
saw  fit  to  resolve  that  the  brief  should  be  solicited  therefor.  His 
Holiness  having  agreed  thereto  and  expedited  the  Consistorial 
decree  for  the  dismembering  of  said  provinces,  etc.,  I  have  resolved 
to  relieve  you  of  your  office  of  Auxiliary  and  direct  you  to. return  at 
once  to  your  Capuchin  Province  of  Catalonia.  I,  the  King:  By 
order  of  the  King,  San  Lorenze  23^  November,  1793." 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  to  cause  Cirilo  to  leave  New  Orleans 
and  go  back  to  Havana.  (2)  Another  most  curious  circimistance 
was  the  abrupt  ending  of  Miro's  government.  Read  any  history 
of  Louisiana  and  you  will  find  to  your  astonishment  that  no  one 
histcMian  has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Louisiana.  The  3rd  ciuious  happening,  is  that  Fray  Antonio 
was  allowed  to  come  back  to  New  Orleans  (page  9)  and  resume  his  old 
Parish.  Again  I  quote  from  the  French  Biography  of  Antonio: 
*'Also  we  have  him  mentioned  to  S.  M.  in  April,  1790,  as  one  well 
worthy  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  Diocese.  Now,  wishing  to  do 
him  justice,  we  shall  declare  that  July  17, 1795,  this  Bishopric  already 
having  been  erected,  the  power  having  come  from  Havana,  we  have 
re-inducted  him  into  his  Parish,  August  7th,  of  the  same  year,  (but 
according  to  another  account  Oct.  22nd,  1794,)  restoring  to  him  all  the 
rights  of  which  they  had  deposed  him.  His  zeal  in  the  exercises  of 
his  ministry  since  this  period  has  been  unfailing.  His  announcing 
of  Fete  Days  was  most  constant  as  was  his  catechising  of  the  children 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He  has  always  gone  with  us 
in  our  visits  to  the  interior  and  beyond  the  seas,  showing  at  all  times 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  joined  to  a  Priestly  deportment  acquits 
him  in  public  estimation  and  in  the  report  of  those  who  do  not  as- 
sociate with  us.  In  the  interests  of  veracity,  let  us  testify  to  Antonio's 
firm  religious  belief  worthy  of  a  King,  which  the  kindness  of  a  real 
King  has  seen  fit  to  give  him,  certain  that  he  will  not  abuse  it  and 
that  it  will  more  than  offset  those  charges  against  him  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Signed  in  our  palace  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, Oct.  8th,  1801.  Louis,  Bishop,  of  Louisiana,  etc..  Arch  Bishop 
of  Guatemala  before  Isidore  Quintero,  Secretary." 

These  charges!  One  historian  says  (page  177,  Miss  Grace  King), 
**that  the  clergy  still  remember  a  story  about  an  early  love  and  duel, 
his  defiance  and  insubordination,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not 
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only  a  free  Mason,  but  one  in  high  standing."  Shea  in  his  book 
called  "Life  and  Time^  of  Arch  Bishop  Carroll,"  makes  very  serious 
complaint  against  Antonio  in  Vol.  2,  pages  548,  549,  569,  593-6,  640, 
671.  These  I  call,  *The  Arraignment  against  Antonio."  November 
25th,  1775,  Bishop  Cyrilo  appointed  Antonio  as  Parish  Priest.  He 
came  here  in  1779,  and  Shea  calls  him,  *The  scourge  of  religion  in 
Louisiana." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Shea:  'To  increase  his  power, 
Antonio  solicited  an  appointment  as  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  in  consequence  Miro  sent  him  back  to  Spain  in  1789.  He  re- 
sumed his  fimctions  here,  seeking  to  ingraciate  himself  with  the 
people.  * '  (Shea  gives  his  authority  as  Gayarr6,  who  quotes  from  Miro. 
But  Miro  spoke  of  Antonio's  removal — not  his  return).  All  friends 
and  enemies  agree  that  Antonio  was  a  brilliant  man.  How  then, 
would  he  '^solicit"  the  duty  of  the  Inquisition?  But  whether  or  no 
Antonio  desired  this  office,  is  a  matter  that  sinks  into  insignificance 
compared  to  the  terrible  indictment  which  Shea  quotes:  "Codice 
IV,  Canada,  Isthmo  de  Panama,  1818-20:  Archives  of  the  Propo- 
ganda:  an  official  document,  sajdng  that  Antonio  was  sent  to  Spain 
for  having  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel  concerning  a  woman,  but  escaped 
punishment  by  a  lavish  use  of  money."  Is  this  true?  Shea  believes 
it,  for  he  says  in  a  note,  page  569:  "Catholics  are  often  reproached 
with  the  lax  morals  of  the  Church  at  one  point  or  another.  Yet 
those  who  make  the  charges,  as  in  this  case  (Cirilo)  extol  the  un- 
worthy priests  and  condemn  those  who  endeavor  to  reform  the  Clergy 
and  expel  unworthy  men  from  the  sanctuary." 

With  utter  shamelessness  writers  apply  the  epithet  ''good"  to 
the  licentious  Dagobert  and  Sedella,  living  openly  in  concubinage; 
but  stigmatize  Bishop  Cyrilo,  a  man  of  spotless  life,  as  "ambitious, 
detested,  the  bitter  eeemy  and  heartless  reviler  of  good  Father 
Dagobert."  This  criminal  charge  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  early  days  of  Antonio's  sojourn  in  New  Orleans.  If  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  "for  kflling  a  man"  in  1789,  then  the  story  of  the 
Inquisition  was  a  mere  blind  to  cover  up  this  disgrace.  Why  should 
Bishop  Louis  Penalvert  de  Cardenas  have  left  an  attestation  of  the 
good  and  faithful  works  of  Antonio  dated  1795?  Over  four  months 
ago  a  request  has  been  sent  to  Italy  to  produce  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  Indictment  of  the  Propaganda.  No  answer  has  (January, 
1919)  so  far  been  received.  Until  I  see  a  copy  I  shall  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  its  existence.  It  was  a  loose  age,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  were  credited  by  the  Bishop  Cardenas  with  a  studied  attempt 
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to  lead  a  life  of  shame.  But  here  is  a  Priest,  accused  of  murder  and 
adultery,  and  still  permitted  to  be  in  control  of  a  great  Parish! 

Unless  the  diagnosis  of  his  character  is  entirely  at  fault,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  either  the  Bishop  would  attest  to  a  false- 
hood, or  that  Antonio  knowing  of  such  a  charge,  would  remain  un- 
moved by  its  shame!  **An  enemy  hath  done  this!"  No  man  could 
live  an  open  life  of  sin  and  yet  at  his  death  be  mourned  by 
thousands. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  then  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  lives  of  its  people  were  necessarily  open  books. 
All  the  evidence  is  clean  against  those  who  have  thrown  mud  at  this 
really  remarkable  man  and  Priest. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Antonio's  hfe  when  he  had  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  but,  according  to  Shea,  continued  to  be  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Scourge  of  Louisiana."  April  3rd,  1803,  the  treaty 
of  Paris  ceded  New  Orleans  to  the  United  States.  The  Rectorship 
of  Antonio  was  stormy,  as  Father  Chambon  admits.  The  Revs. 
Patrick  Walsh,  Thomas  Hassett  and  John  Olivier,  who  were  in  charge 
as  Vicar  Generals,  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  force  their 
authority  upon  Antonio.  Notice  that  four  important  points  are 
brought  out: 

(A)  Thomas  Hassett,  Jime  10th,  1803,  asked  each  Priest  in  this 
part  of  the  country  whether  he  wished  to  retire  to  Spain.  This  is 
important  to  remember. 

(B)  Patrick  Walsh  took  from  Sedella  the  right  to  exercise  any 
part  of  his  Priestly  office.  This  episode  is  discussed  by  Miss  Grace 
King  in  her  most  interesting  vein.  The  result  was  the  forcing  of 
Walsh  to  restore  the  *Taculties"  to  this  Parish  Priest  and  the  election 
of  Wardens,  who,  in  turn,  elected  Antonio  rector. 

This  matter  is  set  forth  at  length  in  a  series  of  papers  called 
"Dociunentos  Procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba." — I^gapo  142. 

(C)  The  defiance  of  Antonio  is  taken  by  his  enemies  to  Gov. 
Claiborne,  who,  says  Shea,  chose  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  quarrel 
between  two  priests.  (See  letter  dated  July  12th,  1805,  Vol.  3, 
Letter  Books  of  Claiborne.)  The  Governor  was  absolutely  right  in  his 
position:  the  civil  law  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  Ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes. But  Shea  is  very  bitter  when  he  says,  page  590:  *Thus 
Claiborne  lent  the  whole  influence  of  his  position  to  break  down  the 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  maintain  in  the  Cathedral  of 
New  Orleans  a  man  whose  immoral  character  and  neglect  of  duty 
were  notorious  and  who  would  in  any  New  England  village  have 
been  consigned  to  jail. " 
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(D)  Not  satisfied  by  their  failure  to  implicate  Antonio,  his 
enemies  accused  Antonio  of  treason  against  the  United  States! 
James  Madison  says  to  Claiborne:  "Of  the  Spanish  Friai  Antonio 
de  Sedella  the  accounts  received  here,  agree  with  the  character  you 
have  formed  of  him.  It  appears  that  his  intrigues  and  his  connec- 
tions have  drawn  on  him  the  watchful  attention  of  the  Governor 
of  that  territory."  (Vol.  3,  page  120.)  A  little  later,  Oct.  10th,  1806, 
Claiborne  wrote  to  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  (Vol.  4,  page 
28):  **0n  this  morning  I  requested  the  Catholic  Priest  to  attend 
me  at  the  Government  House.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  reports  con- 
cerning his  conduct  which  had  reached  me.  The  priest  declared  his 
innocence  and  avowed  his  determination  to  support  the  Government 
and  promote  good  order.  I  nevertheless  thought  it  best  and  proper 
to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  shall  cause  his  con- 
duct to  be  observed.  The  Priest  declared  the  reports  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  division  in  the  Catholic 
Church  has  excited  many  malignant  passions  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  injustice  has  been  done  to  this  individual."  Note  that 
after  this  letter,  Claiborne  makes  no  more  complaints  against  Se- 
della. 

Shea  makes  one  last  charge.  (Vol.  H,  page  671.)  He  tells  how 
in  1814,  when  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  raging  the  Vicar  General 
issued  a  pastoral  appointing  public  prayers  in  the  churches.  General 
Jackson  expressed  his  high  approbation  of  Du  Bourg  while  **the 
wretched  Sedella,  false  to  the  country,  as  he  had  been  false  to  religion 
and  morality,  had  intrigued  against  the  National  cause."  Shea  cites 
for  his  authority  a  passage  in  Guyarre  which,  while  saying  in  Clai- 
borne's words,  that  Sedella  was  seditious,  does  not  and  cannot  be  con- 
strued, as  saying  that  he  is  a  traitor.  Claiborne  merely  said  that  Sedella 
ought  to  be  ''carefully  observed"  and  in  those  troubled  times  of  Aaron 
Burr,  James  Madison,  and  the  American  Government  would  have 
have  made  short  shrift  of  Sedella,  if  such  a  charge  had  been  proven. 

There  is  no  book  called  "The  Battle  of  Orleans"  which  contains 
the  passage  quoted  by  Shea,  in  the  Howard  Memorial  Library, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  those  who  collect  war  literature, 
did  not  consider  it  important  enough  to  add  to  their  collection! 
Shea's  language  is  more  of  a  general  indictment  of  character  than  a 
specific  instance,  and  his  is  not  the  language  of  the  historian  who 
balances  carefully  his  documentary  evidences.  So  the  charge  of 
being  **a  traitor"  also  falls  to  the  ground. 

And  now  we  turn  to  (3)  glimpses  of  Antonio  in  his  old  age.  I 
translate  from  a  book  called  ''Lafayette  in  America"  by  the  General's 
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secretary,  A  Lavassuer,  1829,  Vol.  II,  page  231.  "Father  Antonio 
(called  this  name  by  one  and  all)  is  a  true  Spanish  Capuchin  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  for  many  years  has  lived  in  Louisiana. 
Animated  by  a  burning  and  sincere  piety,  he  prays  for  the  world 
without  asking  any  one  to  pray  for  him.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  of  different  religions,  he  did  not  think  himself  at  all  obliged 
to  create  trouble  in  the  conscience  by  seeking  to  add  souls  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God. '  Sometimes  like  a  Capuchin,  Father  Antonio 
asked  alms,  but  this  was  never  done  save  for  the  sake  of  a  noble 
action  and  because  his  small  revenues,  emptied  by  constant  charity, 
did  not  permit  him  to  relieve  the  sufferer  himself.  All  through  the 
years  when  the  yellow  fever  came  at  the  return  of  autumn  and  rested 
its  murderous  hand  upon  the  city;  when  people  of  wealth,  alarmed, 
took  refuge  in  their  beautiful  country  places  in  order  to  seek  a  haven 
from  sickness  and  death,  then  the  piety  of  Antonio  showed 
itself  in  its  real  colors  and  with  all  its  power.  During  those  days  of 
terror  and  dread,  abandoned  by  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  he  succored 
them.  Of  all  whom  he  saved,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  there  was  not  a 
single  soul  who  could  say,  before  he  relieved  my  needs  he  asked 
what  religion  I  was — Liberty  and  Charity!  This  was  the  whole 
morality  of  the  Fray  Antonio.  But  he  was  not  loved  by  the  Bishop. 
When  the  General  came  to  see  him,  he  was  robed,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  his  order,  in  a  long  brown  cassock,  caught  in  over  the  loins  by  a 
heavy  cord.  The  moment  Antonio  saw  the  General,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  arms  while  exclaiming:  **0h  my  son,  I  have  found  grace 
in  the  sight  of  God  because  He  has  allowed  me  to  see  and  hear  you, 
the  worthy  Apostle  of  Liberty.'*  He  spoke  for  some  time  with 
Lafayette,  evincing  the  most  tender  affection.  He  complimented 
him  upon  his  glorious  reception,  well  merited,  which  the  Americans 
had  extended  to  him,  and  then  retired  modestly  into  a  comer  of  the 
room  far  away  from  the  crowd.  I  seized  this  moment  to  approach 
him  and  salute  him.  How  greatly  I  was  touched  by  his  conversation. 
Such  sweetness!  Such  modesty  coupled  with  such  warmth  of  soul. 
Each  time  he  spoke  of  liberty,  his  eyes  glowed  with  fire  divine  and  he 
looked  exactly  like  those  Apastles  of  Liberty  of  whom  he  talked." 
(2)  Another  monograph  already  quoted  from,  is  the  eulogy  upon 
Antonio  by  an  unknown  writer.  I  will  not  quote  it  at  length,  for  vsome 
of  it  is  verbiage  and  fulsome  flattery,  yet  in  the  light  of  Shea's  de- 
nunciations, it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  praise  rather  than  blame.  One 
wonders  at  the  adjectives  used  to  express  the  real  beauty  of  life  this 
Priest  led  among  his  people  until  the  recollection  of  Shea's  language 
concerning  him.    Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  Antonio  who  read 
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Part  (1)  of  his  Abridged  Life  allowed  it  to  remain,  being  already 
convinced  that  Claiborne  and  James  Madison  as  well  as  Shea,  would 
not  crown  his  memory  with  laurels: 

"Antonio  had  been  here  about  23  years  when  the  voices  of  new 
busy-bodies  were  heard.  In  this  matter  of  justice  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  always  the  voice  of  God.  As  it  has  been  asserted  many  times 
our  Saint  accumulated  considerable  money  and  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  saintliness  and  'Rules  of  the  Order'  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  stop  every  idea  that  tends  to  lessen  the  veneration  we  have 
for  his  memory.  When  those  good  Franciscans  departed  from  Spain 
with  other  ecclesiastics,  they  were  particularly  recommended  by  the 
Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Havana,  who  gave  them  a  most  favorable 
welcome,  and  because  of  the  Bull  of  His  Holiness,  released  them 
entirely  from  the  observance  of  the  rules  and  statutes  of  their  Order, 
permitting  them  to  robe  as  the  Seculars  and  to  have  special  dwelling 
places,  and  to  dispose  of  moneys  which  they  gathered  together,  just 
as  it  seemed  best  for  them.  Apart  from  this  release  from  the  'Rules 
of  the  Order,'  Fray  Antonio  received  the  Title  of  Preacher  and 
Confessor  to  the  King,  and  one  understands  that  the  Catholic  Sovere- 
igns have  the  power  of  conferring  with  these  titles,  the  same  exemp- 
tions and  privileges  as  have  been  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Havana. 
You  see  then  that  Father  Antonio  was  plainly  and  doubly  justified 
as  to  the  Obligations  of  his  Order!  Now  let  us  explain  how  he  has 
amassed  those  moneys  and  how  he  has  used  them.  Each  family 
wished  to  have  him  perform  its  baptisms  and  marriages.  (I  interrupt 
this  narrative  to  say  that  the  Archives  have  records  of  over  3,500 
marriages  performed  by  Antonio).  He  would  give  them  the  blessed 
Sacrement  for  nothing,  but  it  was  a  double  pleasure  for  those  families 
to  present  him — a  paper  of  sugar  plums  which  held  one  or  many 
pieces  of  gold.  When  he  returned  home,  he  gave  them  to  the  poor. 
He  did  this  in  silence,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  benefactions  was  made  public.    I  remember  that  one 

day  Doctor came  to  my  house  and  said  he  had  just  given  to  Mr. 

Melon  1,000  piastres  for  bread  to  be  given  to  the  poor  by  order 

of  Fray  Antonio  and  that  only  a  short  while  ago  he  had  paid  out 
1,200.  I  also  knew  he  sent  considerable  simis  to  his  convent,  to  his 
numerous  family  and  others.  While  he  received  with  one  hand  he 
gave  away  with  the  other."  This  abridged  life  of  Antonio  seems  to 
prove  conclusively  that  he  had  the  right  from  the  King  to  depart 
from  the  Rules  of  his  Order  and  that  he  was  not  a  miser,  but  gave 
away  nearly  all  that  was  given  to  him.  His  dwelling  place  was  a 
hut  in  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral.     (Pages  11  and  12).    And  now  I 
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ask  you  to  listen  to  a  letter  from  Antonio  himself  to  Monsignor 
William  Du  Bourg,  the  original  being  in  the  Cathedral  Archives 
and  the  "copia"  certified  by  the  Archivist.  The  translation  of  the 
Spanish  is  as  follows:  *'New  Orleans,  Jan.  2nd,  1819.  Monsignor: 
God  is  witness  of  the  sorrows  that  fills  my  heart  because  of  the  mo- 
mentous question  you  have  thought  wise  to  lay  upon  my  weak  shoul- 
ders. I  am  not  the  worthy  Priest  that  you  say  I  am.  Neither  am  I 
possessed  of  the  righteousness  that  should  pervade  the  Apostolic 
See.  The  inspiration  bom  of  knowledge;  the  nearness  of  the  grave 
and  the  terrible  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  appeal  more  to  me  than 
the  hallucination  of  conceitedness.  Without  virtue  or  talents,  I 
would  cause  the  congregation  to  go  astray,  instead  of  unifying  and 
instructing  them  in  spiritual  aflfairs.  Doubtless  I  would  make  a 
useless  or  Bad  Bishop.  If  the  faithful  of  the  Parish  adore  me  as  you 
say,  there  is  no  other  merit,  on  my  part,  than  a  well  meant  wish  to 
aid  them  spiritually.  All  else,  is  because  of  kindness,  religion  and 
gentleness,  of  these  people  whom  I  love  with  just  the  same  affection 
a  father  would  give  to  his  son.  Content  in  the  administration  of  this 
Parish,  I  have  gone  on  the  broad  highway  of  my  life,  away  from  my 
native  land,  always  happy  in  the  intimacy  with  people.  Never  have 
they  ceased  to  listen  and  respect  me,  far  more  than  I  deserve.  Daily 
I  pray  for  them,  and  fatherly  love  for  my  Parishioners  will  accompany 
me  to  the  grave  and  endure  as  long  as  my  ashes.  All  my  reputation 
before  God  and  man  would  be  the  response  to  my  ministry,  and 
believe  me,  Monsignor,  that  I  would  be  more  than  grateful,  should 
you  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  me  to  be  a  good  Parish  Priest,  which 
would  be  an  action  far  better  than  to  vest  me  in  Pontificals.  Heaven 
will  reward  you  for  the  distinction  with  which  you  have  honored 
me.  Recognizing  this,  permit  me,  Monsignor,  to  offer  you  my 
gratitude  and  the  love  of  an  old  Parish  Priest  who  has  some  observa- 
tion coupled  with  the  longing  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  up- 
building and  peace  of  all  the  world.  It  is  indubitable  that  Inquisi- 
tion, reform  and  pusishment  of  the  clergy  pertains  with  absolute 
right  to  the  Bishops,  and  that,  observing  the  formalities  of  the  la«r, 
they  can  even  pronoimce  their  own  removal  and  temporary  confine- 
ment or  perpetual. 

"It  is  equally  certain  that  Parish  Priests  can  exclusively  advise 
and  admonish,  when  those  guilty  of  crime  make  their  confession:  to 
go  beyond  these  limits  is  imjust:  consequently,  if  you  are  perfectly 
certain  of  the  crimes  of  those  Priests  that  you  cite  in  your  letter;  it 
is  in  your  power  after  prosecution  to  give  the  corresponding  judgment. 
The  crimes  of  which  you  speak  are  most  grave.    It  is  notorious  that 
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criminal  acts  have  been  committed  and  that  you  have  verified  the 
scandal.  Here  is  that  which  pertains  to  your  tribimal;  not  to  your 
character  of  a  Father  but  only  of  a  judge.  Your  jurisdiction  is  indis- 
putable. The  submission  of  the  culrpit  to  your  legally  promulgated 
sentence  ought  to  be  complete.  But  what  hinders  your  pastoral 
rectitude?  I  address  you  with  all  my  evangelical  strength.  When 
you  fix  upon  the  mind  the  offences  of  both  ecclesiastics  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  be  exact  in  their  form:  Their  pimishment  is  of 
interest  to  the  reverence  due  the  Church  for  the  example  of  the 
religious  and  the  restraint  of  the  evil  talkers.  Monsignor,  make  an 
offering  to  the  Holy  Mother  in  your  Diocese.  Make  a  day  of  re- 
joicing for  your  Consort,  comforted  with  the  pimishment  of  evil 
and  good.  The  presence  of  the  Prelate  has  more  weight  than  1000 
admonitions.  Your  virtues  are  props  to  your  venerable  character. 
They  will  build  up  the  thoughtful,  and  put  the  froward  to  confusion. 
So  much  so,  that  perhaps  females  who  have  gone  astray  would 
return  to  the  sheep-fold  with  the  liking  and  glory  of  their  pastor? 
So  be  it!  That  with  your  mantle  you  would  have  the  happiness  of 
bringing  to  pass  what  Constantine  the  Great  sought  to  do, — ^talking 
with  his  Priest.  In  any  event,  pray  fervently  if  you  wish  to  promote 
in  your  Church,  honor,  piety  or  Christian  instruction,  take  the 
remedy  that  your  zeal  and  authority  dictates — but  permit  me  to  say, 
Monsignor,  tiiat  I  absolutely  assert  that  my  promotion  to  the  Epis- 
copal dignity  is  not  the  remedy  for  these  evils.  In  that  event  otiher 
evils  would  spring  to  life.  I  speak  to  my  Father  and  Pastor  with 
the  only  desire  for  the  greatest  good  and  I  must  be  candid.  Use  your 
judgment.  You  shall  decide.  Consider  in  what  (degree)  I  may  be 
Coadjutor.  How  should  I  discharge  the  duties  of  my  ministry  in 
lower  Louisiana?  Since  the  creation  of  the  Bishop  in  Louisiana,  I 
have  acknowledged  this  Parish  as  the  Mother  and  Titular. 

"In  the  adjustment  of  territory,  I  have  repealed  no  ruling  of  the 
government.  The  government  of  the  United  States  by  protecting 
uniformly  the  churches  and  their  teachers,  does  not  concern  itself 
with  their  business  and  religious  establishments.  As  soon  as  the 
Holy  Father  renews  the  right  of  Presentation,  which  Spain  held  by 
her  Concordat  with  the  See  of  Rome,  His  Holiness  will  name  ioc  you 
a  Bishop  of  Louisiana.  Until  that  day  comes,  have  we  not  the 
Pontifical  decision  which  takes  away  fi-om  New  Orleans  the  Episcopal 
See?  How  would  it  be  possible  to  nominate  a  Coadjutor  in  the 
capitol  city?  If  it  were  to  be  discovered  in  your  Church  that  a  man 
had  been  weak  and  well  stricken  in  years;  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  aflfairs  of  the  Church  universal,  or  that  the  government  had 
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made  it  necessary  for  you  to  take  away  from  the  State  the  trust 
confined,  it  would  be  tantamoimt  to  frame  the  right  to  nominate  a 
Coadjutor.  If  by  residing  in  the  capital  you  should  nominate  a 
Coadjutor  as  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Diocese,  you  would  have 
substituted  the  Episcopal  functions  and  you  would  have  done  noth- 
ing more  prudent;  but  to  put  the  Bishop  Titular  in  a  country  very 
inferior,  and  the  Coadjutor  in  the  capital  is  rather  monstrous!  To 
look  for  a  Coadjutor  in  a  person  not  only  much  older  than  the  Titu- 
lar also  at  an  age  so  advanced  as  mine,  is  quite  orderly — and  what 
would  the  faithful  say  at  such  a  proceeding?  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  faithful  of  New  Orleans  would  not  resent  it  and  call  it  a  misfor- 
tune which  would  deprive  them  of  that  right  and  honor  due  the 
capital  which  would  hold  the  Chief  ecclesiastic?  Such  a  novelty 
would  produce  a  great  sensation;  it  would  be  a  dreadful  crime  and 
at  once  complaints  would  be  made  to  Rome.  All  men  would  disre- 
gard it  and  esteem  their  own  interests.  There  would  be  a  cutting 
off  from  the  faithful  of  glory,  honor,  and  useful  considerations. 
The  Episcopal  See  would  be  forced  up  by  the  roots;  it  would  be  very 
considerable  in  the  future,  disagreeable  things  would  happen.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis  established  by  reducing 
this  Church  to  a  mere  Parish  and  it  is  worse  to  deprive  that  city  of  its 
Seminary  which  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  best  advantage 
for  religious  education.  Never  would  I  be  deprived  of  the  rights 
which  I  had  at  first  and  always  demanded;  that  the  Bishop  divide 
his  residence  in  both  Churches,  and  it  would  not  be  extraordinary 
that  some  of  the  faithful  instructed  in  that  unvaring  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  establishment  of  conciliar  seminaries,  would 
demand  readjustment.  Finally:  that  those  Senior  Trustees  whose 
affection  fcM-  me,  you  know,  shows  generosity  in  making  a  partition 
to  sustain  with  dignity  the  Episcopal  See.  Always  would  it  seem 
right  to  the  respect  and  affection  they  confess  for  me;  but  that  they 
would  fall  short  of  justice  without  doubt,  that  their  good  trusteeship, 
etc.,  would  compel  them  to  be  generous  in  their  treatment,  not  only 
of  me,  but  in  the  other  matters  which  might  be  revealed  of,  as  the 
Episcopal  character,  just  as  their  own  conscience  would  compel 
them  to  be  just  and  right  to  their  own  Church,  although  finding 
difficxilty  at  first.  It  would  seem  extremely  absurd  to  see  a  Coadju- 
tOT  with  an  endowment  and  a  Titular  with  small  income.  The 
Diocesan  ought  to  take  care  of  the  Inferior,  not  the  other  way  round. 
This  weighty  thought  is  the  burden  of  your  letter  October  11,  1817. 
It  is  to  say  when  I  should  be  Suffragan.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
that  you  should  be  raised  to  the  Arch  Bishopric;  all  the  more  reason 
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why  you  should  not  have  a  Coadjutw  in  New  Orleans,  imless  the 
Metrepolitan  should  reside  here.  Finally:  that  if  I  were  Bishop  I 
should  choose  for  my  Curate  the  Priest  that  would  please  me  most. 
The  nomination  or  presentation  of  the  Cur6  fw  such  Churches  does 
not  belong  to  the  Bishop  without  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  That 
right  is  indubitable  to  whom  it  pertains.  Monsignor,  I  have  spoken 
to  you  from  the  depth  of  my  heart.  Ask  me  of  what  I  have  talked 
over  with  you,  with  entire  confidence.  I  will  verify  it.  I  ask  God  to 
pour  out  upon  your  soul  the  oil  of  consolation,  for  your  great  glory, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Church  and  the  consolation  of  all  your  Dioceses. 
The  least  of  such  is  your  most  attached  quality. — F.  Antonio  de  Se- 
della." 

^  A  reason  for  the  attitude  of  Antonio  as  shown  by  his  letter  is 
indicated  in  the  final  question  which  we  can  discuss,  but  with  no 
hope  of  any  doounentary  evidence.  Was  this  Priest  a  Free  and 
accepted  Mason?  Up  to  the  present  time  (Jan.,  1919)  the  Secretary 
of  L'Etoile  Polaire  has  not  been  able  to  find  indisputable  evidence. 
Among  the  notices  for  his  funeral,  printed  in  "The  Louisiana  Gazette" 
and  "The  Bee,"  both  of  date  Jan.  22nd,  1829,  appear  two  requests. 
One,  that  Masons  of  all  lodges  should  walk  in  the  procession  and 
second,  a  special  notice  that  the  members  of  L'Etoile  Polaire  should 
take  part.  Miss  Grace  King  is  verbal  authority  for  Guyarrfe  assert- 
ing a  Masonic  Burial  was  accorded  Antonio  after  the  Church  ser- 
vice. If  he  was  a  Mason  it  would  explain  much  in  his  life  and  deal- 
ings with  men,  otherwise  obscure.  If  there  are  doounents  hitherto 
hidden  which  challenge  the  character  of  Antonio  and  prove  him  to  be 
all  that  Shea  asserts,  then  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  be  shown. 
This  is  an  age  that  demands  documentary  proof.  The  Abridged 
Life  of  Antonio:  the  interview  with  Lafayette:  the  letter  to  Du 
Bourg  after  the  latter,  Aug.,  1813,  had  written  to  Carroll  lamenting 
the  defiance  of  Antonio,  prove  him  to  be  a  most  remarkable  man 
filled  with  the  characteristics  which  make  fw  true  greatness. 

If  Shea  was  right,  then  the  people  of  New  Orleans  were  all 
wrong,  their  love  and  admiration  for  this  venerable  Priest  were 
misplaced.  All  the  newspapers  in  New  Orleans  omitted  publication 
Jan.,  22nd,  1819.  The  House  of  Representatives  resolved  to  attend 
the  funeral  in  a  body;  Mr.  Ed.  Livingston  in  the  name  of  the  New 
Orlean's  Bar  adjourned  the  courts  until  the  23rd  of  Jan.  and  delivered 
an  oration  upon  Antonio  called  *The  Tribute  of  Respect,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said:  ''Antonio's  charity  and  virtues  would  have 
entitled  him  to  Canonization — ^and  if  his  title  to  that  distinction 
were  to  be  tried,  the  Advocate  of  the  Evil  One  would  bum  his  brief 
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and  despair  of  showing  one  reason  why  he  should  not  be  revered  as  a 
saint  in  heaven  who  lived  the  life  of  one  on  earth." 

All  this  is  evidence  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  And  today 
90  years  after  his  death,  he  is  honored  as  he  never  was  honored 
during  his  life.  As  the  writer  of  the  ''Abridged  Life"  says:  "The 
Saints  are  always  persecuted."  My  opinion  is  that  this  remarkable 
man  with  faults  germane  to  a  positive  and  executive  nature,  yet, 
by  his  genuine  piety  and  good  works  deserved  the  general  admira- 
tion and  love  that  he  gained  and  held.  It  is  90  years  almost  to  a  day 
since  the  passing  from  this  life  into  Life  Eternal  of  Fray  Antonio 
de  Sedella.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  in  1929  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Antonio's  death,  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society, 
prepare  a  program  and  exhaustive  history  of  this  man  who  did  more 
for  New  Orleans,  morally  and  spiritually,  than  any  other  known 
person. 
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By  Henry  Renshaw. 


On  early  maps  of  New  Orleans  are  delineated  the  boundaries  of 
the  Place  d'Armes.  It  was  used  for  the  evolution  of  troops;  it  served 
also  as  a  resort  for  citizens  to  while  away  their  leisure. 

Thrice  within  its  limits  has  been  enacted  a  significant  formality, 
making  known  to  the  people  a  change  of  domination. 

At  the  arrival  of  O'Reilly  in  the  sxmmier  of  1769,  the  flag  of 
France  was  lowered  and  that  of  Spain  was  raised;  on  November 
30th,  1803,  the  fluttering  symbol  of  French  sovereignty  took  the 
place  of  the  Spanish  standard;  in  the  following  month  the  tri-color 
of  France  gave  way  to  the  starry  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

About  the  end  of  1848  or  the  beginning  of  1849  there  returned 
to  Louisiana,  from  over  the  sea,  a  lady  of  great  wealth  and  high 
degree.  She  had  lived  for  a  long  period  in  France.  In  consequence 
of  the  revolution  which  ushered  in  the  second  French  Republic,  she 
withdrew  from  Paris  to  England  there  to  await  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  in  France.  She  sojourned  for  a  time  in  London.  Wearied 
by  disappointing  delay,  she  availed  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
her  self-imposed  exile  to  visit  New  Orleans,  where  she  had  property 
to  which  she  wished  to  give  personal  attention.  Arrived  in  Louisiana 
she  dwelt  sometimes  at  New  Orleans,  her  native  city;  at  other  times 
in  its  vicinity. 

She  previously  had  interrupted  her  residence  in  France  to  view 
again  the  scenes  familiar  to  her  girlhood,  but  the  visit  now  being  dis- 
cussed was  rendered  memorable  by  the  construction  of  buildings  with 
which  she  graced  the  dty. 

This  lady  was  Micaela  Leonarda  Antonia  Almonester,  Baroness 
de  Pontalba,  only  daughter  of  Andres  Almonester  y  Roxas  from  his 
marriage  with  Louise  de  Laronde  of  this  city. 

Andres  Almonester  was  a  native  of  Andalusia,  Spain.  He  came 
to  New  Orleans  where  success  rewarded  his  enterprise.  He  ac- 
cummulated  riches.  From  his  abtmdant  estate  he  gave  botmtifully 
for  charitable  and  religious  purposes;  he  held  authority  dvil  and 
military.  His  benefactions  received  royal  recognition.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  Knight  of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  The  ceremony  of  his  re- 
ception as  such  took  place  in  this  city  on  the  evening  of  September 
8,  1796. 
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Baron  Joseph  Xavier  Delfau  de  Pontalba  was  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Describing  the  celebration,  he  says,  that  the  reception  was 
in  accordance  with  custom.  Almonester  was  enveloped  in  the 
order's  great  robe,  whose  train  was  carried  by  three  servitors  clad  in 
red.  An  immense  crowd  followed  him,  as  in  this  style  he  passed 
from  the  church  to  his  dwelling.  Thus  enrobed  he  placed  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  where  he  aflFectionately  kissed  on 
both  cheeks  all  those  who  approached  and  greeted  him,  they  being 
in  nimiber  more  than  three  himdred.  About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  caused  to  be  sent  up  from  the  Place  a  balloon  accompanied  by  a 
small  display  of  fire-works.  After  a  collation,  consisting  entirely  of 
sweetmeats,  the  guests  prolonged  the  gaiety  tmtil  10  o'clock  at  night. 

The  Baron  adds  that  a  person  who  was  present  throughout  the 
festivity  told  him  its  details,  as  he  did  not  himself  enter  the  house  of 
the  newly  received  Knight,  there  being  between  them  imsettled 
business  affairs;  and  that  as  long  as  these  were  unadjusted,  he  wished 
to  see  Almonester  only  from  a  distance. 

Years  afterwards  the  Baron's  son  married  Almonester's  daugh- 
ter. 

Almonester  died  in  New  Orleans  in  April,  1798,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three  years.  He  was  buried  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same 
month  in  the  cemetery  of  the  parish  of  St.  Louis  in  this  dty. 

On  November  Uth,  1799,  his  body  was  disinterred  and  ense- 
pulchred  in  the  Cathedral  which,  by  his  munificence,  arose  in  the 
place  of  the  church  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
of  1788. 

The  registry  of  the  transfer  of  his  remains  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
archives  of  the  Cathedral  and  is  attested  by  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 
The  entry  is  headed  by  the  letters 

R.  Y.  P. 

presumably  representing  the  words  Requiescat  in  Pace.  (The  I  and 
Y  with  the  Spaniards  formerly  being,  to  some  extent,  interchangeable.) 

The  remainder  of  the  record  is  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following, 
with  the  abbreviations  filled  out,  is  a  translation: 

"By  order  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  el  Senor  Don  Carlos  IV 
(whom  may  God  preserve)  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Most  Illus- 
trious Senor  Diocesan  Don  Luis  Penalver  y  Cardenas,  most  worthy 
first  bishop  of  this  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  there  was 
disinterred  from  the  conmion  cemetery  of  the  Faithful,  the  body  of 
the  distinguished  benefactor  of  this  Holy  Cathedral  Church  of  New 
Orleans,  Don  Andres  Almonester  y  Roxas,  founder  of  the  three 
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churches  in  said  dty ;  wjiose  very  pious  works  are  not  only  useful  to 
religion  but  also  to  humanity. 

"He  was  a  native  of  Mayrena  de  Alcor,  province  of  Andalusia 
in  Spain,  in  the  Archbishopic  of  Seville;  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  April  of  last  year,  ninety  eight,  and  today,  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, ninety-nine,  in  the  presence  of  the  aforesaid  Most  Illustrious 
Prelate,  and  all  his  clergy,  there  was  given  honorable  sepulture  with 
all  possible  funeral  pomp  to  the  revered  remains  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned deceased;  which  are  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  step 
of  the  altar  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Rosary  of  this  Holy 
Cathedral  Church." 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  foregoing  record  and  the 
inscription  on  the  slab  set  in  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  as  to  the  day 
on  which  Almonester  died.  The  date  of  his  death  as  graven  on  the 
stone  being  April  26,  1798. 

In  the  presbytery  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Almonester,  which  bears  the  date  1796.  A  statement  at  the  bottom 
of  this  painting  recites  that  he  was  the  fotmder  of  the  Cathedral,  of 
the  church  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Charles,  and  of  the  church 
of  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines.  These,  manifestly,  are  the  three 
churches  mentioned  in  the  record  of  his  second  burial. 

Micaela  Almonester  was  bom  November  6,  1795.  She  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns  for  her  education.  When 
not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Xavier 
Celestin  Delfau  de  Pontalba.  The  contracting  parties  were  cousins, 
although  not  of  near  kinship.  The  groom  was  a  few  years  the  senior 
of  the  bride  he  having  been  bom  July  6,  1791.  Their  marriage  was 
solemnized  October  23, 1811,  by  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella.  The  record 
thereof  is  elaborate  and  interesting,  setting  forth  among  other  things 
that  the  sponsor  or  protector  of  the  marriage  was  the  renowned 
French  Marshal,  Michel  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  who,  by  procura- 
tion, was  represented  by  Bernard  de  Marigny  y  Mandeville. 

In  the  year  of  their  wedding  the  youthful  couple  embarked  for 
France.  There  they  established  their  residence.  Many  years  elapsed. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  discord  between  the 
spouses  resisted  in  a  separation  from  bed  and  board. 

Having  returned  to  New  Orleans  Mme.  de  Pontalba  proceeded 
with  her  purpose  of  improving  her  property.  This  property,  facing 
the  Place  d'Armes,  had  been  owned  by  her  father,  who  had  bought 
the  ground  from  the  city,  the  city  having  acquired  it  by  grant  in  1770 
fi-om  O'Reilly,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.    Upon  this 
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ground  Almonester  had  put  up  buildings  of  which  the  lower  portion 
was  used  for  shops  and  the  upper  portion  was  used  for  residences.  ' 

By  Act  of  March  8,  1836,  the  legislature  had  divided  the  dty 
into  three  municipalities,  in  the  first  of  which  lay  this  property  of 
Mme.  de  Pontalba. 

In  a  communication  from  her  by  her  agents,  which  on  August 
28,  1846,  had  been  brought  before  the  council  of  Municipality  No. 
One,  it  is  set  forth  that  Madame  de  Pontalba  desiring  to  aid  in  the 
embellishment  of  her  native  city  proposes  to  cause  to  be  torn  down 
the  two  rows  of  buildings  fronting  the  Place  d'Armes,  from  Chartres 
and  G^nde  Streets  to  the  levee  and  to  replace  these  buildings  by 
edifices  according  to  the  plan  submitted  to  the  G^tmcil,  but  that  she 
will  consent  to  carry  out  this  project  only  if  seconded  by  the  G^tmcil. 

Reference  is  then  made  to  certain  arcades  already  proposed  on 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Anne  streets,  opposite  the  Place  d'Armes.  The 
commimication  further  sets  forth  that  Mme.  de  Pontalba's  intention 
being  to  cause  to  be  constructed  edifices  much  more  important  than 
those  proposed  at  that  date,  the  following  requests  are  made: 

First,  that  the  authorization  for  the  construction  of  the  arcades 
be  enlarged  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  colxunns  supporting 
the  arcades. 

In  the  second  place  that  the  new  edifices  be  exempt  from  city 
taxation  for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  their  completion. 

The  Council  among  other  resolutions  bearing  upon  this  proposal 
adopted  one  which  declared  that  from  the  completion  of  the  edifices 
which  Mme.  de  Pontalba  proposes  to  erect  opposite  the  Place  d'Armes 
according  to  the  plans  annexed  to  her  petition,  these  structures  shall 
be  free  from  the  payment  of  city  taxes  for  the  period  of  twenty  years; 
provided  that  the  entire  front  of  said  structures  in  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Anne  streets  shall  be  finished  in  all  particulars  according  to  the  plans 
furnished. 

On  August  6, 1849,  there  was  brought  before  the  G^uncil  a  letter 
from  Mme.  de  Pontalba  stating  that,  relying  upon  the  resolution  in 
her  behalf,  she  had  contracted  with  Stewart  &  Co.  for  the  demolition 
and  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  Place  d'Armes  forming  on  one 
side  the  comer  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter  and  on  the  other,  the  comer 
of  St.  Peter  and  Levee. 

At  the  same  session  the  Coimcil  claiming  that  she  had  not  com- 
plied with  her  contract,  and  that  they  were  without  authority  to 
grant  such  privileges,  declined  to  recognize  the  exemption. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  exemption,  Mme.  de  Pontalba 
persisted  in  her  purpose  and  enriched  the  city  with  architectural 
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adornment.  As  appears  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Coimcil  her  plan 
as  time  sped  by  imderwent  alteration  and  grew  gradually  in  grandeur 
producing  in  final  development  the  stately  rows  of  buildings  flanking 
the  northerly  and  southerly  sides  of  the  Place  d'Armes. 

By  the  end  of  1850,  the  structures  known  as  the  Pontalba  build- 
ings were  finished.  An  item  in  the  Delta  of  January  3,  1851,  refers 
to  their  recent  completion.  They  aroused  the  admiration  of  the 
citizens.  Even  in  their  tarnished  beauty  they  are  fair  to  look  upon 
and  please  the  sight  by  their  noble  proportions;  their  spacious  veran- 
das; and  the  elegance  of  the  tendril-like  iron  work  which,  enclosing 
the  balconies  and  protecting  the  little  windows  aligned  below  the 
cornice,  displays  with  frequent  repetition  the  interlaced  initials  of 
the  families  of  Almonester  and  Pontalba. 

About  the  date  of  Mme.  de  Pontalba's  visit,  the  Place  d'Armes 
was  a  portion  of  enclosed  groimd,  provided  with  benches,  and  divided 
by  pathways  into  patches  overgrown  with  conmion  grass.  Along 
the  inner  side  of  the  iron  railing  which  surroimded  it,  extended  a 
a  broad  and  shell-paved  avenue  over  which  swayed  and  rustled 
the  ample  leafage  of  a  double  row  of  sycamores. 

At  the  centre  of  the  Place  there  was  a  cannon,  the  "evening  gim," 
whose  report  was  the  signal  for  the  slaves  to  retire  from  the  streets. 
With  the  progress  of  the  night,  the  watchman  at  the  Cabildo  an- 
noimced  the  flight  of  time,  and,  as  he  proclaimed  the  passing  of  the 
hours,  added  the  assurance  that  all  was  well. 

But  the  Place  d'Armes  was  to  be  given  a  different  aspect.  Its 
trees  were  to  be  cut  down  and  in  their  stead,  were  to  be  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs.  Against  the  sacrifice  of  the.trees  broke  forth  public 
protest.  In  despite  of  expostulation  the  work  of  destruction  went  on. 
On  the  29th  of  Novemba-,  1850  the  last  of  the  sycamores  was  felled. 

The  Place  d'Armes  lost  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its  trees,  but  it 
became  a  "veritable  garden  of  delight." 

At  its  session  of  January  25,  1851,  the  Coimcil  of  Municipality 
No.  One  adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  that  thereafter  the 
Place  d'Armes  was  to  be  known  as  Jackson  Square  and  that  the 
Place  du  Cirque  or  Congo  Square  should  be  designated  by  the  name  of 
Place  d'Armes. 

There  had  been  in  New  Orleans  a  Jackson  Square  but  the  area 
thus  distinguished  had  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
had  been  built  upon  for  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  Branch 
Mint. 

Mme.  de  Pontalba  left  New  Orleans  in  April,  1851.  She  went 
northward  by  the  Mississippi  river,  the  steamer  Belle  Key  carrying 
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her  away  from  her  childhood's  loved  home,  which  was  further  en- 
deared to  her  by  grateful  remembrance  of  affection  shown  her  by 
relatives  from  whom  she  was  departing. 

By  the  ensuing  August  she  was  again  in  France.  Thereafter 
she  made  no  visit  to  New  Orleans.  She  died  in  Paris,  April  20, 1874. 
Her  husband's  death  occurred  in  1878. 

Towards  the  end  of  Mme.  de  Pontalba's  stay  in  New  Orleans, 
there  was  renewal  of  interest  in  the  project  of  erecting  a  monimient 
commemorative  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  For  such  a  memorial 
the  site  had  years  before  been  selected  and  the  comer  stone  been  set. 

In  January,  1840,  Andrew  Jackson  was  in  New  Orleans.  On  the 
13th  of  that  month  the  comer  stone  of  the  memorial  of  the  great 
victory  was  laid. 

A  procession,  civic  and  military,  set  forth  from  the  State  House 
and,  with  Jackson  in  a  barouche  drawn  by  four  horses,  passed  along 
Canal,  Royal,  Esplanade  and  G^nde  streets  to  the  Place  d'Armes,  a 
band  which  formed  part  of  the  parade  making  the  air  gay  with  music. 
In  the  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  ancient  Place,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  and  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  participated.  As  the  stone 
was  placed  in  position  Jackson  performed  the  function  pertinent 
to  the  occasion.    Addresses  were  also  among  the  features  of  the  day 

The  exercises  having  been  concluded,  Jackson,  escorted  by  citi- 
zens and  troops,  went  directly  from  the  Place  d'Armes  to  the  steamer 
Vicksburg,  which  at  its  river  landing  was  awaiting  him.  As  soon  as  the 
illustrious  passenger  was  received  on  board  the  vessel  began  its  voyage. 

Early  in  1851  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  with  a  view  to  the 
completion  of  a  memorial  which  had  been  proposed  many  years 
before. 

Mme.  de  Pontalba  was  a  great  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
She  is  said  to  have  contributed  liberally  for  the  constmction  of  the 
monimient. 

It  was  upon  the  plantation  of  her  uncle  Ignace  Delino  de  Chal- 
mette  that  the  battle  of  January'  8,  1815  was  fought. 

Act  88  of  1852  after  a  preamble  reciting  that  a  large  nimiber  of 
citizens  of  the  State  have  imited  themselves  into  an  association  with 
a  view  of  erecting  a  suitable  monimient  to  General  Andrew  Jackson 
and  have  by  voluntary  subscription,  raised  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  New 
Orleans  have  grant^  an  appropriate  site  for  said  monument  in  the 
centre  of  Jackson  Square,  and  that  it  is  eminently  just  and  proper 
that  Louisiana  should  as  a  State,  and  in  testimony  of  her  gratitude, 
contribute  to  a  work  destined  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
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of  the  hero,  to  whose  military  genius  and  patriotic  devotion  she 
owes  the  triumph  which  rescued  her  chief  city  from  capture  by  an 
invadii^  foe,  and  which  illustrates  the  brightest  page  of  her  history, 
appropriated  $10,000.00  as  the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
towards  the  expense  of  erecting  a  suitable  monimient  to  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  be  erected  in  Jackson  Square  in  the  dty  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  Act  also  carried  an  appropriation  of  $5,000.00  "to  designate 
the  site  of  the  memorable  battle  of  1815,  near  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans." 

In  1853  the  design  for  the  memorial  was  adopted;  it  was  to  be  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  General  Jackson. 

The  contract  for  the  making  of  the  statue  was  given  to  Clark 
Mills. 

The  statue  was  completed  by  December  1st,  1855.  It  is  a  replica 
of  the  statue  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  intended  to  imveil  the  monimient  on  January  8,  1856, 
but  the  schooner  Southerner  on  which  the  statue  was  forwarded  from 
Baltimore  being  delayed  on  the  voyage  did  not  reach  New  Orleans 
until  January  7,  1856.  This  retarded  arrival  necessitated  a  post- 
ponement and  February  9,  1856,  was  therefore  selected  as  the  day 
for  the  imveiling. 

In  the  Daily  Picayune  of  October  31,  1855,  is  an  article  entitled 
"Removing  a  Comer  Stone." 

After  allusion  to  the  Comer  Stone  laid  January  13,  1840,  and  the 
box  contained  in  the  stone  the  article  says: 

"This  stone  was  removed  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pedestal 
now  being  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Square.  This  removal  was 
rendered  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  was  originally  de- 
posited a  little  to  the  left  of  the  exact  centre  of  the  Square.  The 
workmen  conmienced  a  little  after  daybreak  yesterday  morning,  and 
did  not  reach  the  box  until  eleven  o'clock,  so  firmly  had  it  been  set 
originally. 

"They  first  came  to  a  square  block  of  granite  on  which  was  en- 
graved "8th  January,  1815,"  and  beneath  this  was  another  granite 
block,  hollow  in  the  centre,  which  contained  the  copper  box  above 
mentioned.  This  was  embedded  in  a  mass  of  bricks  and  cement 
which  had  become  as  hard  as  the  granite  itself.  After  getting  this 
out  of  .the  ground  the  lower  block  was  carefully  removed  with  its 
contents  and  reverently  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  pedestal,  and 
the  covering  block  placed  upon  it.    To  show  the  character  of  the 
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present  foundation  for  the  monument,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  took  a  man  more  than  three  hours  to  break  a  hole  in  the  mass 
of  bricks  and  cement  for  the  reception  of  this  block. 

"The  Association  had  a  box  made  and  soldered,  which  they 
placed  alongside  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Civil  Code,  the  daily  papers,  copies  of  all  the  principal  records  of  the 
Association  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  Jackson,  the  names  of  the  Federal,  State  and  City 
officers,  and  the  coins  of  1855,  particularly  those  pieces  which  were 
not  in  existence  in  1840,  such  as  the  $3  and  $1  gold  pieces  and 
the  three  cent  piece.  The  latter  were  all  new  and  obtained  from  the 
Mint  for  the  purpose. 

"It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  any  parade  on  the  occasion 
as  the  comer  stone  had  already  been  laid  with  so  much  ceremony 
and  solemnity  in  1840,  and  so  none  but  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  notified  to  attend.  Several  citizens,  however,  got  wind 
of  the  aflFair,  and  about  a  himdred  were  grouped  around,  who  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  some  of  them  appeared 
to  be  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  box  deposited  by  General  Jack- 
son opened  to  see  what  it  contained.  Of  course  this  was  not  done, 
however,  nothing  but  the  stone  being  removed.  The  box  and  its 
contents  remain  undisturbed  in  their  new  resting  place." 

At  length  came  on  the  time  appointed  for  the  imveiling.  The 
day  was  bright  with  sunshine.  The  city  took  on  an  air  of  festival. 
An  imposing  parade  gave  pomp  to  the  occasion.  The  thronged 
verandas  of  the  Pontalba  buildings  were  as  hanging  gardens,  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  A  great  concourse  stirred  in  the  Square  below.  The 
streets  leading  thereto  were  affluents  flooded  with  himian  life.  To 
neighboring  housetops,  to  cupola  of  Cabildo,  to  steeple  of  Cathedral, 
venturous  persons  had  ascended  that  they  might  witness  the  grandi- 
ose and  inspiriting  spectacle. 

Shortly  after  the  hour  of  noon  L.  J.  Sigur,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
was  introduced  to  the  assembly.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
the  canvas  which  was  spread  over  the  monimient  was  withdrawn 
and  the  statue  was  disclosed  to  the  public  view.  Then  the  roar  of 
cannon,  the  outbursts  of  music,  the  cheers  of  the  enthusiartic  multi- 
tude blended  in  a  mighty  volimie  of  soimd.  The  patriotic  timiult 
having  subsided  Clark  Mills,  the  artist,  explained  to  the  people  the 
idea  which  guided  him  in  fashioning  the  statue. 

I  quote  his  language  as  it  appears  in  the  press  report  of  that  day: 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  statue  before  you  represents  one  who, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  proved  himself  the  saviour  of  your  beautiful 
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city.  General  Jackson  is  there  represented  as  he  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  forty-one  years  ago.  He  has  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  the  line  in  tJie  act  of  review;  the  lines  have  come  to 
present  arms  as  a  salute  to  their  commander,  who  is  acknowledging 
it  by  raising  his  chapeau,  according  to  the  military  etiquette  of  that 
day.  His  restive  horse,  anticipating  the  next  move,  attemps  to  dash 
down  the  line;  the  bridle  hand  of  the  datmtless  hero  being  turned 
imder,  shows  tJhat  he  is  restraining  the  horse,  whose  open  mouth  and 
curved  neck  indicate  that  the  animal  is  feeling  the  bit.  I  have 
thought  this  explanation  necessary  as  there  are  many  critics  who 
profess  not  to  imderstand  the  conception  of  the  artist." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mills  had  finished  his  remarks,  the  ceremony 
of  the  day  came  to  an  end. 

It  may  be  that  the  title  of  this  paper  suggests  a  more  compre- 
hensive treatment  than  I  have  given.  The  subject  is  an  extensive 
one.  I  have  purposed  to  present  only  fragments  of  the  story  of  a 
small  section  of  the  city — z.  section  which  retains  the  lure  of  beauty 
and  is  weighted  with  wealth  of  histCMy. 
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THE  LOST  CITY  OF  LAFAYETTE 


By  James  A.  Renshaw,  Esq. 
Read  before  The  Louisiana  Historical  Society 


When  Bienville  founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans  200  years  ago, 
he  doubtless  had  visions  of  its  future  greatness;  but  85  years  passed 
between  that  time  and  the  cession  in  1803  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  city  numbered  only  10,000  souls.  By  1809,  however, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  number  of  refugees  from  the  West  Indies, 
its  population  had  approximately  doubled,  while  by  1820  it  had 
grown  to  41,000,  and  by  1840  New  Orleans,  to  use  a  modem  phrase, 
had  "gone  over  the  top,"  its  inhabitants  nimibering  more  than 
100,000. 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  river  line  was  mainly  followed  in 
the  extension  of  the  city,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  small 
conmiunities  would  take  growth  at  advantageous  points  along  the 
river  front  even  outside  the  city  limits.  Such  was  the  origin  of  what 
on  April  1st,  1833,  by  legislative  enactment  became  incorporated  as 
the  City  of  Lafayette. 

Section  1  of  said  act  is  given  here  in  full: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rem-esentatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  the  faubourgs 
Nuns,  Lafayette  and  Livaudais,  in  the  Parish  of  Jefferson,  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  created  and  made  a  corporation,  and  body  politic,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  'City  of  Lafayette.'  " 

Further  along  the  act  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
G^undl,  to  be  composed  of  seven  persons,  each  owning  landed 
property  to  the  amount  of  $500.00  situated  in  said  city  of  Lafayette. 
The  said  Board  to  elect  its  President,  who  will  be  commissioned  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  with  powers  in  crimin- 
al cases  only;  his  salary  as  such  Justice  being  fixed  at  $600.00  per 
annimi  and  to  be  paid  by  the  City  of  Lafayette. 

This  Board  of  G^tmcil  was  empowered  to  levy  taxes  upon  cer- 
tain designated  occupations,  and  also  to  tax  all  vessels,  flat-boats 
and  any  species  of  water  craft  remaining  more  than  one  day  within 
the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

The  City  of  Lafayette,  except  where  specially  empowered  to  act, 
was  subject  to  the  Police  Jury. 

Tliis  act,  as  ahready  stated,  was  dated  April  1st,  1833,  and  was 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.    It  was  signed  by: 

Alcee  Labranche,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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C.  Derbigny,  President  of  the  Senate. 

A.  B.  Roman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

But  the  little  city  soon  outgrew  its  swaddling  clothes  and  the 
people  were  eager  for  some  higher  titles  for  their  officials  than  what 
had  hitherto  been  allowed;  and  so  by  act  passed  March  22nd,  1843, 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  amended  and  provision  made  for  the 
election  every  two  years  of  six  councilmen  and  one  mayor. 

This  act  was  signed  by: 

C.  Derbigny,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Felix  Garcia,  Ptesident  of  the  Senate. 

A.  Mouton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  city  was  growing  in  importance.  In  the  ten  years  since  its 
incorporation  its  officials  had  passed  from  a  Board  and  President, 
subject  except  in  certain  cases  to  the  control  of  the  Police  Jury  of  the 
Parish,  to  a  G^uncil  and  Mayor  with  full  power  to  act. 

In  October,  1849,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  had  been 
placed  at  2900,  of  which  niunber  1456  were  males  and  1244  were 
females.  The  census  report  for  1850  put  the  total  population  of  the 
City  of  Lafayette  as  14,190,  of  which  about  13  per  cent,  was  colored. 

While  Lafayette  was  thus  growing,  New  Orleans  was  expanding 
in  every  direction,  and  so  its  upper  limits  were  soon  crowding  La- 
fayette. This,  with  its  resultant  similar  interests,  brought  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  two  cities  in  1852.  By  this  act  of  consolidation, 
the  City  of  Lafayette  was  to  become  the  Fourth  District  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  to  be  divided  into  two  wards  to  be  known  as  the  10th 
and  11th  Wards.  But  strange  to  say, .  although  Lafayette  thus 
became  part  of  New  Orleans  it  still  remained  in  the  parish  of  Jeffer- 
son, for  Section  8  of  the  Act  recites: 

"That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  changing 
the  lines  dividing  the  parishes  of  Jefferson  and  Orleans;  and  all  that  portion 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  added  to  said  city  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  continue  to  form  part  of  the  parisn  of  Jefferson. 

This  act  of  consolidation  was  signed  February  23rd,  1852,  by: 

John  E.  King,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

J.  B.  Plauche,  Lt.-Gov.  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Joseph  Walker,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Jefferson  Parish,  that  seemingly  held  on  so  tenaciously  to  the 
bit  of  territory  covered  by  the  city  of  Lafayette,  has  since  not  only 
lost  that  but  much  larger  areas  by  absorption  into  the  Parish  of 
Orleans,  when  other  towns  were  made  part  of  the  Crescent  City. 

Though  the  official  life  of  the  City  of  Lafayette  was  limited  to 
but  19  years,  having  been  incorporated  in  1833  and  merged  in  its 
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larger  neighbor,  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  in  1852,  it  developed  a 
rapid  growth,  and  soon  that  portion  to  the  then  rear  of  the  town 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  well-to-do-merchants  of  New. 
Orleans,  who  purchased  building  sites  and  by  the  erection  of  resi- 
dences with  large  groimds  attached  caused  this  section  of  New 
Orleans  long  to  be  known  as  the  Garden  District. 

Asphalted  streets,  such  as  now  adorn  the  city,  were  tmknown 
in  those  days,  but  the  determination  to  have  the  best  that  was 
available  caused  the  building  of  plank  roads.  From  Tchoupitoulas 
Street,  practically  the  river  front,  these  plank  roads  extended  back 
through  St.  Andrew,  Josephine,  First,  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets; 
other  throughfares  were  likewise  planked  as  necessity  arose.  Plank 
roads  are  good  in  their  way,  for  when  first  laid  they  suit  their  intended 
purpose  admirably,  but  xmless  kept  in  constant  repair  deteriorate 
quickly  and  become  rather  difficult  roads  to  travel.  As  late  as  the 
early  part  of  1852  the  residents  of  Prytania  street  petitioned  the 
Council  of  Lafayette  for  a  plank  roadway. 

In  the  earlier  days  brick  or  stone  side-walks  were  few  and  far 
between,  the  pedestrian  having  to  be  satisfied  with  a  plank  walk, 
generally  of  two  boards  alongside  each  other  nmning  parallel  with  the 
street,  and  raised  some  few  inches  above  the  groimd.  There  are  still 
today  in  some  of  the  outlying  districts  of  New  Orleans  side-walks 
of  this  kind,  and  further  description  is  perhaps  imnecessary. 

There  were  omnibus  lines  to  carry  the  residents  of  Lafayette  to 
New  Orleans,  whenever  shopping,  business  or  pleasure  called  them. 
One  line  was  on  Tchoupitoulas  street  and  another  on  Magazine; 
later  there  was  the  Apollo  (or  Carondelet)  line,  while  Prytania  street 
line  had  Felicity  Road  as  its  upper  terminal;  on  Jackson  street  was 
a  rail  line  running  double-decker  cars  drawn  by  tandem  team,  while 
the  old  steam  train  rendered  service  on  Nayades  street  (now  called 
St.  Charles)  between  CarroUton  and  where  Lee  Circle  now  is. 

The  foot  of  St.  Mary  street  was  given  the  name  of  the  Bulls 
Head,  for  this  was  the  cattle  landing.  The  animals  were  brought 
from  Texas.  Slaughter  houses  were  plentiful  near  the  river  front; 
for  then  every  butcher  had  the  privilege  of  slaughtering  on  his  own 
premises  and  the  butchers  generally  resided  in  the  front  section  of 
the  town.  The  cattle  were  driven  through  the  streets,  and  by  no 
means  infrequently  many  an  exciting  chase  enlivened  the  scene 
when  some  obstreperous  steer  dashed  away,  followed  by  galloping 
horses  and  shouting  riders.  It  sometimes  occurred,  that  on  nearing 
the  place  of  slaughter  the  odor  of  fresh  blood  woxild  madden  the 
steer,  and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  entice,  coax  or  beat  him  into  a 
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closer  approach.  But  in  an  emergency  of  this  kind  a  well  trained 
bull-dog  proved  of  immediate  service,  and  springing  at  the  head  of  the 
g&iimal  would  take  a  grip,  that  produced  a  wonderful  obedience. 

During  the  stages  of  high  water  in  the  river  a  flow  was  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  flushing  them  thoroughly, 
and  in  this  way  a  system  of  cleansing  the  town  was  brought  about. 
The  method  was  perhaps  primitive,  but  it  served  its  purpose; 
and  we  who  live  in  an  age  blessed  with  all  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments, that  the  last  75  years  have  showered  upon  us  with  a  most 
liberal  hand,  should  look  with  kindly  eye  and  admit  that  the  good 
people  of  those  days  were  not  behind  the  times. 

The  first  market  established  was  situated  on  Jackson  street 
between  Rousseau  and  Tchoupitoulas,  and  later  on  others  were 
constructed  and  known  as  the  Magazine  street  market  and  the 
Ninth  street  market.  In  1851  a  site  for  a  new  market  had  been  pur- 
chased in  Soraparu  street,  which  was  to  have  been  called  the  Lafayette 
market.  In  tiie  latter  part  of  that  year  bids  were  asked  for  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  two  were  received,  one  calling  for 
$18,300,  the  other  for  $18,400.  When  the  Committee  on  Streets  and 
Landings  reported  to  the  G^imdl  their  final  selection  of  a  site  for  this 
market,  they  called  especial  attention  to  the  many  objections  made 
on  the  outside,  the  principal  reason  for  same  being  that  "certain 
parties  were  benefited."  This  the  committee  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
but  they  asked  the  question,  if  they  had  chosen  a  location  elsewhere 
would  not  other  parties  have  been  benefited?  This  argimient 
seemed  imanswerable  and  the  Committee  on  Streets  and  Landings 
was  sustained. 

Like  in  all  new  towns  the  Fire  Department  of  Lafayette  was  vol- 
untary.   Its  organization  embraced: 

Franklin  No.  1,  which  became  after  the  consolidation  with  New 
Orleans  Franklin  No.  11. 

Jefferson  No.  2,  known  after  the  consolidation  as  Jefferson  No.  22. 

Yoimg  America  No.  3,  which  was  abolished  when  the  two  cities 
merged. 

Washington  No.  4,  which  became  by  the  same  process  Chalmette 
No.  23. 

Lafayette  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1,  which  retained  the  same  title. 

There  were  many  fires  which  the  gallant  men  of  these  companies 
had  to  battle  with,  and  in  some  cases  due  to  the  scant  supply  of 
available  water  they  proved  disastrous,  but  nothing  seemed  to  check 
the  spirit  of  the  organization  to  do  and  dare. 

The  religious  element  of  the  conmiimity  was  well  provided  for. 
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In  the  earlier  days  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  settled  here,  and  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prospered  under  their  guidance.  The 
Presbyterians  had  their  place  of  worship,  while  at  the  comer  of 
Felicity  and  Chestnut  streets  was  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
Episcopalians  had  their  Trinity  Church,  first  established  on  Philip 
street  and  later,  though  still  before  Lafayette  had  lost  its  identity, 
removed  to  the  present  site  on  Jackson  street  and  Coliseiun.  And 
our  Jewish  friends  were  also  there  with  their  congregation  "The 
Gates  of  Prayer."  They  worshipped  originally  in  a  building  about 
Sixth  and  Tchoupitoulas,  and  only  after  the  consolidation  on  Jackson 
street  in  their  present  synagogue. 

Lafayette  Cemetery,  occupying  that  large  square  of  groimd  be- 
.  tween  Prytania,  Coliseum,  Washington,  and  Sixth  streets,  is  a  spot 
too  well  known  to  require  any  extended  description;  but  a  walk 
through  its  magnolia  diaded  avenues  will,  through  the  reading  of 
the  names  on  the  tombs  therein,  disclose  many  of  those  who  had  been 
the  leading  citizens  of  Lafayette. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys  had  its 
home  on  Nayades  Street  (St.  Charles  Avenue)  a  short  distance  below 
Peters  Avenue.  I  presiune  you  all  have  seen  its  solid  buildings  and 
its  large  groimds  and  are,  therefore,  familiar  with  its  location.  This 
Home,  of  course,  was  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  City  of  I^fayette, 
but  the  Society  owned  real  estate  on  Fulton  street,  between  Jackson 
and  Josephine,  and  with  this  fact  in  mind  you  will  readily  understand 
the  reasons  given  in  the  Mayor's  message  denoimcing  the  refusal  of 
the  Home  to  receive  a  boy  sent  there  by  the  city.  I  will  state  that  it 
seems  the  Home  was  already  caring  for  five  orphans  sent  by  the  dty 
of  Lafayette,  but  that  for  some  reason  the  money  appropriations 
apparently  had  ceased.  Under  date  of  September  9th,  1851,  the 
Mayor  communicated  to  the  Council: 

"I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  this  Corporation  for  a  number  of 
years  has  made  an  appropriation  to  the  said  'Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan 
Boys'  averaging  about  $500.00  per  annum  in  money,  has  exempted  their 
landed  property  and  slaves  from  taxation,  given  them  license  for  cart,  etc. 
The  State  has  made  liberal  appropriations  to  sustain  it;  and  it  was  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  and  educating  indigent  male 
orphans.  I  think  that  imless  the  institution  is  unable  from  want  of  means 
to  carry  out  the  charitable  intention  of  its  founders,  that  no  indigent 
male  orphan  should  be  turned  from  its  doors,  and  if  so,  I  further  suggest 
that  the  Coimcil  should  bring  the  subject  before  the  next  Legislature. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  protest  of  indignation  I  am  unaware, 
but  I  have  recited  the  incident  to  show  that  commimities,  like  in- 
dividuals, have  their  little  troubles. 

Lafayette  in  the  last  few  years  of  its  corporate  life  could  boast 
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of  its  newspaper,  for  'The  Louisiana  Statesman"  was  published 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  It  was  the  official  journal  of  the 
cities  of  Lafayette  and  Jefferson  City.  Its  prorprietor  was  J.  G.  Fan- 
ning and  its  editors  were  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  and  J.  G.  Fanning.  Its 
office  was  on  Jackson  street  near  Rousseau. 

There  were  no  banks  in  Lafayette,  and  the  merchants  and  resi- 
dents transacted  their  financial  affairs,  where  necessary,  through 
the  banking  institutions  of  New  Orleans.  But  Lafayette  numbered 
among  its  people  some  very  prosperous  business  establishments. 

Millbanks'  granary  was  located  in  a  substantial  brick  building, 
which  was  eventually  burned  down;  but  was  replaced  by  the  first 
grain  elevator  built  in  New  Orleans.  The  site  was  at  the  foot  of 
Harmony  street. 

Wm.  Beaty  was  the  proprietor  of  perhaps  the  largest  sale  stables 
in  this  section  of  the  coimtry. 

Stafford's  grocery  at  Jackson  and  Rousseau  streets  was  a  land- 
mark in  that  neighborhood,  while  Phillips'  grocery  at  Nayades  (St. 
Charles)  and  Jackson  served  a  large  clientele  in  the  then  rear  pcMtion 
of  the  city. 

The  river  front  in  time  grew  to  be  a  busy  scene  and  much  foreign 
trade  was  shipped  fi-om  there.  In  those  days  the  tobacco  trade  was 
of  great  importance  to  New  Orleans,  rivalling  that  of  the  cotton 
interests,  and  a  line  of  vessels  sailed  with  some  degree  of  r^^ularity 
from  the  Lafayette  fi-ont,  principally  for  the  Bremen  market.  Among 
these  vessels,  and  continuing  on  down  after  the  consolidation,  were 
the  Uhland,  New  Orleans,  Canstantia,  Augtist  and  Hermann. 

Lafayette  had  reason  also  to  feel  proud  of  its  military  companies. 
The  Lafayette  Guards  and  the  Jefferson  Guards  constituted  the 
infantry  branch.  There  was  also  a  company  of  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Koenig,  who  prior  to  coming  to  this  coimtry 
had  been  a  Prussian  officer;  it  was  a  well  drilled  troop  and  made  a 
soldierly  appearance. 

It  woxild  seem  that  no  self-respecting  dty  could  be  without  its 
house  of  mystery,  and  Lafayette  in  this  respect  boasted  of  its  hatmted 
house  that  stood  in  the  square  boimded  by  Washington,  Sixth, 
Fulton  and  Tchoupitoulas  streets.  In  design  it  resembled  somewhat 
a  castle  and  was  a  substantial  building.  I  remember  how  as  a  young- 
ster, though  this  was  after  the  consolidation,  I  would  go  with  other 
boys  in  a  daring  spirit  of  adventure  to  glimpse  at  this  resort  of  ghosts 
and  spirits.  As  we  approached  the  place  our  foot-steps  faltered  and 
altogether  stopped  at  some  little  distance  away;  we  gazed  and  shud- 
dered for  a  while  and  then  returned  to  our  respective  homes  fully 
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satisfied  we  were  really  heroes  for  such  daring.  But  the  building  was 
finally  demolished,  as  it  was  fast  becoming  the  chosen  resort  of  petty 
thieves,  and  the  vicious  and  idle. 

On  this  same  square  stood  during  the  war  with  Mexico  an  old 
warehouse  which  was  then  used  for  army  stores  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  neighborhood  one  morning  was  aroused  by  the  landing  at  Sixth 
street  of  the  S.  S.  Pimlico,  one  of  the  old  side-wheel  type,  and  the 
disembarkation  of  a  body  of  troops,  who  marched  to  the  warehouse, 
secured  what  was  needed,  embarked  again  on  the  steamer,  and  soon 
were  steaming  on  out  to  the  Gulf  on  the  way  to  the  land  of  the 
Mexican. 

On  Jime  5th,  1849,  Mr.  James  H.  Caldwell  submitted  a  letter  to 
the  Coimcil  of  Lafayette  asking  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  lighting  the  dty  with 
gas.  Such  a  committee  was  named,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  report 
firom  the  committee  in  question.  Oil  was  used  for  the  lighting  of  the 
city.  In  September,  1851,  the  Coimcil  authorized  the  Police  Com- 
mittee to  have  lamps  placed  in  the  fdlowing  streets: 

"On  Harmony  street  from  Magazine  to  Nayades;  and  on  Prytania 
street  and  Chestnut  street  fi-om  Harmony  to  Washington  street, 
making  in  all  10  lamps  for  that  portion  of  the  city  included  between 
Magazine,  Nayades,  Washington,  and  the  upper  line  of  the  city." 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the  illumination  must  have  been, 
and  deem  yourselves  fortimate  that  you  live  in  this  age  of  incandes- 
cent brightness. 

The  greater  niunber  of  you  know  Mardi  Gras  only  as  a  day  of 
mirth  and  pleasure,  but  in  the  earlier  times  this  custom  of  masking 
was  made  the  means  of  much  rowdyism.  In  1849  an  ordinance  was 
passed  forbidding  "any  persons  to  make  any  charivari  or  to  appear 
masked  or  disguised  in  the  streets." 

In  1850  is  of  record  a  ladies'  petition  objecting  to  the  crowds 
on  the  Sabbath  day  at  Camp  and  St.  Mary,  declaring  same  a  nuisance 
and  asking  they  be  suppre^ed. 

A  bit  earlier  in  the  same  year  the  Coimcil  seems  to  have  been 
denounced  by  the  people,  for  mass  meetings  were  held  asking  for  their 
resignations.  In  response  to  same  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Council 
for  the  resignation  of  the  members  in  a  body.  It  at  first  looked  as 
though  the  polite  request  of  the  citizens  was  about  to  bear  fiiiit,  but 
the  matter  apparently  was  never  forced  to  a  decision. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  ft-om  New  Orleans  that  Lafayette 
share  some  of  the  expense  of  closing  the  Sauv6  Crevasse,  Lafayette 
put  itself  on  record  as  refusing,  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  had  never 
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been  asked  to  confer  with  New  Orleans  in  the  matter;  that  had  New 
Orleans  so  asked  the  work  might  have  been  done  diflFerently  and  in  a 
less  costly  way,  and  further,  on  the  time-honored  principle  that 
taxation  without  representation  could  meet  with  no  favor. 

In  the  years  of  which  I  write  there  were  no  railroads  in  this 
section  of  coimtry,  except  the  Pontchartrain  road  which  ran  and  still 
runs  out  Elysian  Fields  to  Milneburg,  and  which  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
was  the  second  road  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Car- 
rollton  road  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention  in  this  paper. 
But  the  far-seeing  men  of  the  day  were  anticipating;  I  find  the  Council 
of  Lafayette  authorized  Jxme  28th,  1851,  a  warrant  for  $166.70  as 
the  city's  proportion  of  a  proposed  survey  of  a  route  for  the  New 
Orleans  and  Jackson  railroad,  which  has  now  become  the  southern 
end  of  the  great  Illinois  Central  line;  while  a  few  months  later, 
November  25th,  1851,  the  Council  voted  a  subscription  of  $200  in 
favor  of  the  Algiers  and  Opelousas  railroad,  which  in  turn  became 
the  New  Orleans  end  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 

A  disposition  to  render  the  city  more  beautiful  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  resolution  of  December  2nd,  1851,  "That  the 
Police  Committee  notify  the  O'Reilly  Tel^japh  Co.  to  remove  the 
posts  and  wires  from  the  banquettes  to  the  ditch  next  to  the  railroad 
in  Nayades  street." 

About  this  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
similar  committee  firom  the  Commercial  Water  Works  Co.  of  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  with  a  view  to  extending  corporate  authority  of 
said  Company  into  City  of  Lafayette. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  reoMtl  that  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1851  the  Bank  of  Louisiana  seized  for  a  claim  of  $1,060  the  schod- 
house  on  Laurel  and  Philip  streets  and  the  house  occupied  by  the 
sexton. 

At  a  coimdl  meeting  in  March,  1852,  a  report  was  made  show- 
ing the  Public  Schools  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  the 
largest  recorded  attendance  of  pupils  niunbering  1,509  and  a  staff 
of  33  teachers.  Further,  reciting  the  apportionment  of  $23,865.36  for 
1851,  and  $25,000.00  for  1852,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  New 
Orleans  would  do  equally  as  well  in  the  futiire. 

The  following  message  of  the  Mayor  was  presented  and  placed 

upon  the  journal: 

"City  of  Lafayette,  March  29th,  1852. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Aldermen 

of  the  City  of  Lafayette. 
Gentlemen: 

"Our  official  intercourse  being  about  to  close  I  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  expressing  to  your  honorable  body  my  sincere  thanks 
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for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  individually  and  collectively 
you  have  shown  me,  as  yoiu-  presiding  officer.  If  during  our  connection  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  City,  any  unpleasant  circumstance  should  have 
arisen  to  disttu-b  the  harmony  of  otu*  proceedings  or  excite  an  unkind  senti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  any  member  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beg  you  to 
attribute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  a  disposition  to  give  offense. 

"In  conclusion  I  b^  to  assure  you  that  my  best  wishes  attend  each  of 
you  into  whatever  position  you  may  hereafter  be  placed. 

"I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

Yoiu-  obedient  servant, 

F.  BOULIGNY. 

"On  motion  of  Dr.  Dowler  the  Council  adjourned  sine  die." 

I  hope  the  reading  of  these  pages  has*  not  proved  wearisome  to 
you.  The  field  strikes  me  as  one  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  New 
Orleans  in  its  expansion  has  absorbed  other  towns,  and  each  had  its 
little  history  so  far  imredted,  and  the  incidents  of  which  grow  dimmer 
with  the  passing  years.  To  most  of  us  these  occurrences  are  hidden 
facts,  and  only  a  few  may  be  able  to  point  out  and  say  'This  was 
Jefferson  City,"  and  "That  was  called  Carrollton,"  or  "Over  the 
river  was  Algiers,"  but  beyond  that  there  is  but  scant  knowledge. 
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HIGHWAY  PROGRESS  IN  LOUISIANA 


By  C.  M.  Kerr,  Assistant  Highway  Engineer 
and  Read  before  The  Louisiana  Historical  Society 


Before  entering  upon  a  subject  which  is  of  special  interest  to 
us,  namely  "Highway  Progress  in  Louisiana,"  I  think  that  a  brief 
summary  of  the  road  building  activities  of  former  times  would  be 
apropos.  Unfortimately,  however,  there  are  very  few  authentic 
records  of  the  work  of  our  ancestors  relative  to  this  subject,  and  to 
their  efforts  towards  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  methods 
of  commimication. 

In  the  primitive  state,  man  had  few  wants,  and  these  were 
mostly  of  an  individual  character.  The  forest,  streams  and  lakes 
supplied  his  food,  and  he  came  to  know  the  regions  where  game  and 
fish  were  most  abimdant.  Experience  soon  taught  him  the  best  and 
most  direct  route  to  his  sources  of  supply,  and  this  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment for  himself  of  definite  trails.  When  man,  in  his  savage 
state  ceased  to  be  content  with  the  simple  requirement  of  his  lot, 
which  could  be  obtained  firom  nature  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  when  he  sought,  by  intercourse,  trade  and  war  to  win  profit 
firom  his  neighbors,  the  question  of  transportation,  and  lines  of  com- 
munication, presented  themselves  more  and  more  to  his  mind.  With 
the  gradual  dawning  of  ci\dlization,  his  habitation  became  more  and 
more  fixed,  and  communication  with  his  own  and  neighboring  tribes 
broadened  his  field  of  activities,  which  resulted  in  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  more  or  less  definite  routes  of  travel.  These  lines  of  com- 
munication grew  firom  mere  traces  in  the  wilderness  to  paths  which 
admitted  of  the  passage  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  these  paths  were  in 
turn  widened  out  at  a  later  stage  in  the  development  of  the  world, 
and  became  our  first  primitive  roads.  As  time  went  on,  the  progress 
of  civilization  was  closely  related  to  the  desires  of  the  human  race. 
Thus  the  foot-paths  became  packtrails,  which  in  time  developed 
into  roadways,  which  were  of  a  type  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of 
their  builder. 

Strange  as  it  may  soimd,  more  than  half  of  the  inhabited  world 
is  still  in  the  pack-train  state,  and  this  condition  may  apply,  unfor- 
timately, to  sections  of  our  own  coimtry,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
at  least. 

With  the  advent  of  the  wheeled  vehicle,  the  necessity  of  har- 
dened traveled  ways  became  evident.     The  initial  step  towards 
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• 
the  development  of  modem  means  of  transportation  appears  to  have 
been  attained  in  the  pursiiance  of  such  rude  tasks  as  the  moving, 
by  the  use  of  rollers,  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Egyptian  P5n:Bmids.  The  remains  of  a  great 
causeway,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  just  east  of  the  Great  Pyramids 
of  Ghizeh,  have  been  discovered.  This  road  is  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Highway  built  by  King  Cheops,  3,092  years  B.  C. 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  is  the  earliest  record  that  we  have  of  a  stone 
surfaced  roadway.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  100,000  men  were  em- 
ployed ten  years  to  build  this  roadway,  which  was  constructed  of 
massive  blocks,  ten  feet  thick  in  places. 

From  this  primitive  method  of  transporting  the  material  which 
went  into  the  construction  of  this  Pyramid,  inventive  genius  next 
developed  the  war  chariot,  which  was,  without  doubt,  the  fore-nm- 
ner  of  the  wagon  and  automobile  of  today. 

From  the  time  of  Cheops  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
history  tells  us  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  ancient  times  in 
highway  construction.  Ninevah  and  Babylon  were  connected  by  a 
highway,  paved  with  bricks  set  in  asphalt  mortar,  400  miles  long. 
The  conquering  Persians  learned  the  art  of  road  building  from  the 
Babylonians,  and  instituted  a  system  of  military  roads  throughout 
their  Empire.  They  established  military  post  service,  with  relay 
stations  18  to  25  miles  apart,  where  riders  secured  fresh  mounts. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  nothing  mortal  surpassed  these  messen- 
gers in  swiftness,  who  travelled  at  a  speed  of  60  to  120  miles  a  day. 
Strabs  tells  us  of  the  great  road  from  Babylon  to  S3nia,  upon  which  a 
moderate  toll  was  exacted.  This  record  is  probably  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  collection  of  tolls. 

While  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Egyptians,  Persians  and 
Greeks  indicate  that  these  nations  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
road  construction,  the  Carthagenians  were  the  first  instructors  to  the 
world  in  the  art  of  road  building.  To  Carthage  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  demonstrating  the  strategic  and  economic  value  of  improved 
roads.  The  ready  exchange  of  her  conmierce  by  land  made  her  able 
to  withstand  the  terrible  drains  of  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  to 
oflfer  opposition  to  the  menace  of  Roman  supremacy.  The  Romans 
were  good  pupils,  however,  and  realizing  the  military  advantage 
of  roads,  which  supplied  a  means,  as  it  were,  of  increasing  the  reach 
of  their  swords,  they  were  not  long  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
and  efficient  system  of  their  own.  In  fact,  the  development  of  their 
activities  along  this  line  is  the  first  definite  knowledge  that  we  have 
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of  systematic  road  building.  The  first  of  their  great  roads,  known  as 
the  Appian  Way,  or  "Queen  of  Roads,"  extended  from  Rome  to 
Brandisium,  a  distance  of  360  miles.  It  was  begun  by  Appine  Claudius 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  completed  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  a  vast  system  of  highways  connecting  the 
outmost  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Like  the  Carthagenians,  the 
Romans  built  their  roads  for  military  purposes,  and  the  extent  of  their 
activities  is  astoimding.  Every  conquered  province  was  traversed 
in  all  directions  with  connecting  roads,  and  England,  Sicily,  Africa 
and  even  Asia,  all  bear  witness  of  their  energy. 

The  coimtries  of  ancient  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  are  not  the 
only  ones,  however,  where  systems  of  roadways  were  developed. 
The  ancient  civilizations  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  roads  which  history 
informs  us  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  some  instances  to  the  Roman 
highways.  These  roads  were  also  largely  of  a  military  nature,  but, 
so  well  did  they  serve  as  an  economic  puipose,  that,  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man,  famine  was  unknown  in  Peru.  Pizarro,  on 
first  obtaining  sight  of  the  Peruvian  highway  firom  Quito  to  Cuzco, 
exclaimed  "Nothing  in  Christendom  equals  the  magnificence  of  this 
road  across  the  Sierra."  In  the  adaptation  of  roads  to  natural  con- 
ditions, the  Peruvians  were  superior  to  the  Romans,  for  instead  of 
building  in  a  straight  line,  irrespective  of  obstacles  imposed  by  na- 
ture, they  adapted  their  locations  to  the  topography  of  the  country. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its  system  of  roads  passed 
into  disuse  and  neglect.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemange  from  the 
year  742  to  the  year  814,  there  was  a  slight  revival,  but  economic  and 
political  conditions  were  such  as  to  offer  little  encouragement  to  the 
impulse,  and  with  the  coming  of  feudalism,  commerce  and  interchange 
were  practically  abandoned.  Roadways  came  to  be  looked  upon 
with  dread  and  were  regarded  simply  as  outlets  for  the  operations  of 
the  robber  barons  and  roving  marauders.  In  fact,  such  roads  as 
existed  were  torn  up  and  destroyed  as  a  means  of  safety.  Such  con- 
ditions continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade,  in  the  11th 
Century.  This  Crusade,  with  the  seven  succeeding  ones,  even  thoiagh 
they  failed  in  their  original  object,  were  of  immense  value  to  Etirope 
as  they  promoted  intercourse  between  the  nations,  awakened  them 
and  stimulated  commerce  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Conditions  continued  to  improve  slowly,  however,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  time  of  Napoleon  that  the  present  magnificent  road  system 
of  France  was  conceived  and  started. 

In  1775,  Pierre-Marie- Jeronne  Tresaquet,  an  eminent  French 
Engineer,  published  his  first  great  treatise  on  broken  stone  roads,  and 
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he  may  well  be  called  the  father  of  modem  road  building  and  main- 
tenance. 

While  the  records  of  road  legislation  in  England  date  back  to 
1285,  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  this  coimtry  may  be  obtained 
from  an  extract  of  the  report  of  one  Honorable  Arthur  Yoimg,  after 
a  six  months  tour  throughout  Northern  England  in  1770. 

"I  know  in  the  whole  range  of  language  no  terms  sufficiently 
expressive  to  describe  this  infernal  road.  Let  me  seriously  caution 
all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel  this  terrible 
coimtry  to  avoid  it,  a^  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  himdred  to  one 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrow  or  breakings  down. 
They  will  meet  with  ruts,  which  I  actually  measured,  four  feet  deep, 
floating  with  mud  only  from  a  wet  sxmmier;  what  then  must  it  be  in 
winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  is  timibling  some  loose  stones 
into  the  worst  holes,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  jolting  a 
carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are  not  only  opinions, 
but  facts;  for  I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  those  18 
miles  of  execrable  memory." 

Except  for  the  work  and  efforts  of  John  London  McAdam, 
and  Thomas  Telford,  little  was  done  by  England  up  to  the  year 
1838  to  remedy  her  highway  conditions.  These  two  eminent  engineers 
and  road  builders  were  contemporaries  of  the  great  Treasaquet 
and  share  with  him  the  honors  of  being  the  pioneers  of  modem 
highway  construction.  From  the  early  part  of  the  Ninteteenth 
Century  to  the  present  day,  the  improvement  of  highways  in  both 
England  and  France  has  progressed  steadily,  and  the  vsdue  of  the 
superb  road  system  of  France  was  demonstrated  in  the  part  it  played 
in  the  holding  in  check,  and  final  defeat  of  the  enemy  of  civilization. 

Due  to  the  conditions  of  the  roadways  of  the  northem  coimtries 
of  Europe,  the  traditions  of  the  early  settlers  of  America  were  value- 
less as  guiders  in  the  construction  of  highways.  If  the  colonists 
had  come  to  this  coimtry  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  supremacy, 
they  would  have  been  provided  with  a  system  of  good  roads  at  the 
cost  of  the  Empire.  But  the  northem  coimtries  gave  to  the  American 
pioneer  nothing  which  cost  money.  They  had  to  provide  everything 
for  themselves,  and  as  existence  in  those  days  was  a  struggle,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  and  unknown  surrounding  them,  they  had  to 
make  the  best  of  conditions.  The  intercourse  between  settlements 
was  maintained  by  boats,  or  by  paths  which  were  barely  fit  for  horse- 
men and  pack-animals.  With  the  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, however,  the  use  of  vehicles  increased,  and  the  original  trails 
were  cleared  so  as  to  admit  of  their  passage,  but  it  was  some  200 
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years  before  any  considerable  part  of  the  traflSc  passed  over  ordi- 
nary highways. 

The  first  American  road  law  was  passed  in  1632  in  Virginia,  and 
the  first  American  road  was  built  at  Jamestown  a  few  years  later. 
We  may  judge  of  the  condition  of  aflfairs,  however,  when  we  find  that, 
in  1625,  when  the  British  Crown  took  over  Virginia  from  the  London 
Company,  the  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  GovemcM- 
alone  owned  a  horse. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our  Government,  highway 
construction  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun.  From  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1861,  numerous 
toll  loads  were  built  throughout  the  different  States.  They  did  not 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  time,  however,  and  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
profitable.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Government  in  1806  providing 
for  the  building  of  a  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  For  32  years,  during  which  time  $6,824,919.33  was  expended 
on  this  great  enterprise,  the  Government  struggled  to  complete  this 
work,  but  had  to  discontinue  in  1838,  when  the  appropriations  ceased. 
Up  to  the  year  1861  the  Government  expended  $14,000,000.00  in 
extending  assistance  to  the  States  towards  the  improvement  of 
highway  work. 

Between  the  years  of  1861  and  1916,  the  National  Government 
rendered  aid  to  road  building  only  in  an  educational  sense.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  rapid  devek^ment  of  the  railroads  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  that  the  importance  and  value  of  improved  roads  had  lessened. 
It  required  some  time  for  the  coimtry  at  large  to  discover  the  grave 
error  being  made,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  advent  of  the  bicycle 
that  the  good  roads  movement  awoke  to  its  full  importance.  At 
various  times  small  appropriations  were  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  interests  of  highway  development,  for  educational 
purposes  only,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  year  1916  that  serious  consider- 
ation was  given  by  the  National  Government  to  the  systematic 
construction  of  the  highways  of  the  coimtry.  This  action  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Road  Act  of  1916,  whereby  $75,000,000.00 
is  now  appropriated  by  the  Government  to  be  spent  in  the  construction 
of  roadways  throughout  the  United  States,  imder  certain  conditions. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  road  building,  I  fear  that  I  have 
digressed  from  and  neglected  somewhat  the  original  theme  of  this 
paper,  but  our  gradual  development  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
settler  to  the  present  time  was  aflfected  and  influenced  by  the  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  the  Old  World,  and  was  but  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  our  inheritance  of  conditions  in  the  mother  countries. 
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Prior  to  the  formal  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 
on  December  30th,  1803,  there  is  little  or  no  authentic  record  of  the 
development  of  any  highway  system  or  road  building  imder  French 
or  Spanish  domination.  Conditions,  in  this  respect,  were  not  im- 
proved, however,  at  this  time,  and  the  history  of  road  activities 
during  the  early  days  following  our  entrance  into  the  Union  is  meagre. 

Before  the  fate  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana  was  finally 
and  definitely  settled,  and  she  became  an  active  imit  in  this  great 
nation  of  ours,  six  times  did  her  government  change.  From  the  French 
to  Crozat  in  1712;  from  Crozat  to  the  Western  Company  in  1717; 
from  this  Company  to  Louis  XV  in  1731;  from  Louis  XV  to  Spain 
in  1762;  from  Spain  to  France  in  1801,  and  from  France  to  the  United 
States  in  1803. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  coimtry  was  retarded  by  these  several  changes  in  gov- 
ernment. Without  doubt,  the  entrance  of  each  new  regime  meant  a 
radical  change  of  policies,  which  interrupted  development,  for  a 
while  at  least,  imtil  aflfairs  could  again  resiune  their  natural  course. 

As  the  limits  pf  civilization  were  gradually  advanced,  and  the 
hitherto  xmknown  haimts  of  the  Indian  were  penetrated,  the  pioneer 
settlers  naturally  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  has  some  4,794  miles  of 
navigable  waters,  and  every  parish  of  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  four,  can,  at  some  period  of  the  year,  be  reached  by  water  trans- 
portation. These  water  ways,  which  formed  a  continuous  chain  of 
rivers,  bayous,  bays  and  lakes,  with  the  trails  along  their  banks, 
and  the  cross  coimtry  trails  made  by  the  Indians  and  some  of  the 
early  explorers— De  Soto  in  1542,  La  Salle  in  1684,  St.  Denis  in  1714 
and  1718,  and  a  few  other  Ftench  and  Spanish  traders, — ^were  the 
main  thoroughfares  during  the  period  of  colonization.  Many  of 
these  trails  were  cut  by  the  French  and  Spanish  armies,  connecting 
fortifications  and  trading  posts.  Great  tracts  of  lands  were  often 
granted  by  the  Government,  at  that  time  in  control,  to  various 
individuals,  companies,  and  corporations  imder  the  proviso  that 
they  colonize  and  develop  these  holdings.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
lands  lying  adjacent  to  the  rivers,  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  alluvial 
sections  of  the  State  are  of  higher  elevation  and  more  accessible 
than  the  land  with  no  frontage  upon  these  waterways,  the  first 
grants  were  made  along  these  streams,  and  therefore  were  first 
settled  and  improved,  and  naturally  the  first  roadways  were  con- 
structed along  their  banks.  For  mutual  protection  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  often  none  too  friendly  Indian,  these  colonists,  with 
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the  aid  of  the  army,  cut  out  roads  connecting  their  homes  with  those 
of  their  neighbors,  and  with  the  forts  and  trading  posts.  These 
roads,  however,  were,  for  the  most  part,  but  crude  aflfairs,  and  were 
scarcely  an  improvement  over  natural  conditions.  Transportation 
by  water  was,  when  available,  so  much  more  desirable  and  practical, 
that  travel  by  land  was  only  indulged  in  when  absolutely  necessary 
and  unavoidable. 

The  records  of  the  development  of  our  coimtry  from  the  days  of 
De  Soto  to  our  entrance  into  the  Union,  contain  but  few  references 
to  any  definite  routes  of  travel  by  land. 

We  are  told  of  one  St.  Dennis  de  Juchereau  who,  during  Crozat's 
exploitation  of  Louisiana,  made  long  and  daring  journeys  from 
Mobile  to  the  Mexican  provinces  in  the  West.  The  first  of  these 
expeditions  was  in  1714  when  Governor  Cadillac  sent  him  to  Natchi- 
toches (the  first  and  oldest  town  in  the  State),  where  he  left  part 
of  his  force  to  form  a  settlement,  and  proceeded  on  into  the  province 
of  Texas,  with  orders  "to  proceed  afterwards  to  New  Mexico,  to 
ascertain  if  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  in  that  direction  internal 
relations  of  commerce  between  Louisiana  and  the  Mexican  pro- 
vinces," where  it  was  hoped  Crozat  would  find  an  outlet  for  his 
goods.  St.  Dennis  blazed  his  way  onward  as  he  pressed  forward, 
and  established  what  afterwards  became  known  as  the  Spanish 
Trail,  extending  from  the  coimtry  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West; 

Traces  of  this  trail,  from  Natchitoches  westward,  are  still 
discemable  through  the  pine  forests  of  Sabine  and  Natchitoches 
Parishes,  and  the  original  location  could,  no  doubt,  be  determined 
without  much  difficxilty.  Some  sections  of  this  old  trace  are  improved 
today,  and  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Jesup,  where  Dick  Taylor  and  his 
courageous  little  army  camped  on  their  way  to  invade  Mexico  in 
1847,  are  still  in  evidence. 

In  the  year  1725,  according  to  the  files  of  the  Parish  of  Orleans, 
there  is  an  interesting  record  of  a  controversy  between  the  Gentilly 
settlers  and  one  Sieur  Rivard,  who  "barred  the  road  and  made  it 
impassable"  and  attempted  to  force  the  settlers  to  construct  a  new 
road  at  their  expense.  The  road  referred  to  is  no  doubt  the  present 
road  to  Chef  Menteur,  which  is  now  about  to  be  improved  and 
extended  to  the  Rigolets,  some  two  centuries  after  the  settling  of 
this  country  by  our  forefathers. 

Until  the  coimtry  was  gradually  opened  up,  and  traveled  ways 
constructed  or  improved,  the  ever  present  menace  of  hostile  Indians 
held  back  the  advance  of  civilization.    Thus  we  learn  that,  on  the 
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28th  day  of  October,  1725,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  wrote  to  his  Government  that  "The  Chickasaws,  in  spite 
of  our  efforts  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  all  other  Indian  nations  against 
them,  cannot  be  destroyed,  except  it  be  through  another  French 
expedition.  The  delay  increases  the  difficulty,  because  these  people 
bm)me  every  day  more  famiUar  with  the  art  of  war,  and  they  are 
gradually  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Cherokees,  who  are  pow- 
erful auxiliaries.  All  expeditions  of  this  nature  have  been  so  far  so 
imsuccessful,  that  I  well  conceive  the  reluctance  of  the  Government 
to  renew  the  attempt.  But  the  roads  now  being  better  known,  we  can 
accomplish  more  at  less  expense."  The  roads  here  referred  to  are 
no  doubt  the  trails  used  by  the  Indians. 

This  same  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  at  a  later  date,  ordered  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  and  the  neighboring  coimtry  to  send 
in  a  fifth  (5th)  of  their  negroes  during  six  weeks,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  fortifications  at  English  Turn,  15  miles  distant 
firom  the  city.  No  doubt  the  Colonial  governors,  exercising  their 
self-constituted  and  oft  times  despotic  authority,  employed  or  rather 
forced  the  furnishing  of  slaves  by  their  owners  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  army  in  the  construction  of  roads  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  various  fortifications. 

These  roads,  however,  for  the  most  part,  were  but  trails  in  the 
wilderness,  hardly  suitable  for  other  than  travel  on  horse-back, 
except  imder  extremely  favorable  conditions. 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gaspar  Cusachs,  the  writer 
obtained  a  copy  of  "The  Emigrants  Guide,"  by  William  Darby, 
pubUshed  in  1818. 

This  book,  supplimented  by  a  map  published  by  Mr.  Darby 
in  1816,  enables  one  to  visualize  and  appreciate  conditions  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how,  at  that  time,  handicapped  by  dif- 
ficxilties  of  travel,  lack  of  detailed  information,  and  surroimded  by 
imcharted  wildernesses  and  swamps,  the  author  of  this  book  ob- 
tained such  accurate  and  noteworUiy  results.  A  comparison  of  his 
map,  with  a  map  made  100  years  later,  imder  favorable  conditions, 
will  demonstrate  what  human  ingenuity,  perseverence  and  efficiency 
can  accomplish  imder  difficult  and  adverse  ciromistances  in  sur- 
moimting  inniuneral  obstacles. 

The  writer  has  noted,  upon  Darby's  map  of  the  State,  the 
location  of  the  most  prominent  routes  of  travel,  by  land,  in  existence 
up  to  the  year  1818.  Possibly  the  most  important  and  interesting 
of  these  roadways  shown  is  that  connecting  New  Orleans  with  Mexico, 
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previously  mentioned  as  the  Spanish  Trail.  From  all  indications, 
all  routes  of  travel  between  points  on  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  (St.  Louis,  Natchez,  Fort  Stevens,  New  Orleans)  and  what  is 
now  Texas  and  Mexico,  converged  at  Natchitoches,  from  which 
point  a  common  trail,  or  road,  extended  into  the  Spanish  provinces 
» to  the  west  of  the  Sabine  river.  While  the  records  ^ow  that  a  route 
by  land  existed  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchitoches,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  all  through  travel  proceeded 
between  these  two  points  by  water,  and  went  forward  by  land  only 
after  Natchitoches  was  reached. 

As  the  country  to  the  west  of  Natchitoches  became  gradually 
settled,  the  road  into  Mexico  served  another,  and  possibly  more 
vital  purpose.  Supplies  were  shipped  from  New  Orleans  by  water 
to  this  town  of  ever  increasing  importance,  and  the  settler  traveled 
this  road  to  and  from  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  his  crude  surroimdings, 
and  the  Spaniards  from  the  west  of  the  Sabine,  came  with 
pack  mules  heavily  laden  with  pelts,  dried  buifalo  tongue  and  siTver 
from  the  Mexican  mines  to  exdiange  for  dry  goods  and  other  mer- 
chandise. 

The  many  other  trails  recorded  by  Mr.  Darby  were,  while  no 
doubt  more  or  less  definitely  located,  more  suitable  to  pack-train 
travel  than  any  other  method.  Some  of  these  trails  were  cut  out, 
and  cleared  of  trees,  to  some  extent,  such  as  the  New  Orleans-Hot 
Springs  road, — the  western  route  by  way  of  Opelousas  and  Natchi- 
toches, a  part  of  the  Spanish  trail,  and  the  eastern  route  by  way  of 
Natchez  and  Fort  Miro,  which  is  the  present  site  of  the  town  of 
Monroe; — and  the  Natchez  to  Natchitoches  road,  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria. All  of  these  main  roads  were  connected  by  cross  trails, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  difficxilt  to  negotiate  imder  the  nK)st  favorable 
conditions.  An  idea  of  the  hardships  to  which  our  forefathers  were 
subjected  in  their  overland  pilgrimages  can  be  obtained  by  any 
one  who  may  be  forced  to  travel  the  imimproved  coimtry  roadways 
of  today,  after  a  prolonged  spell  of  wet  weather.  Mr.  Darby,  in 
summing  up  conditions,  remarks  that  "The  ordinary  expenses  of 
traveling  do  not  greatly  vary,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  given  distance;  but  there  is  a  great  and  essential  difference  in 
time.  Where  steamboats,  good  and  convenient  ferries,  and  stages, 
are  established,  the  rate  at  which  a  traveler  can  advance  is  much 
accelerated,  but  his  expenses  are  in  proportion  to  the  conveniences 
with  which  he  is  provided;  and  though  he  can  proceed  on  his  way 
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with  more  celerity,  he  cannot  pass  from  place  to  place,  with  much, 
if  any  less  money,  than  by  the  old  fashion,  of  riding  a  good  horse." 

"Except  by  water,  there  are  no  public  conveniences  yet  estab- 
lished in  the  Mississippi  or  Mobile  countries,  for  the  conveniences  of 
travelers;  they  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. Horses,  of  all  prices,  are  constantly  to  be  procured  in 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  A  medium  price  may  be  about  eighty 
dollars. 

"A  stage  was  some  years  past  established  from  New  Orleans 
to  Baton  Rouge,  but  discontinued,  from  want  of  sufficient  encourage- 
ment. Most  persons  returning  from  New  Orleans  to  the  western  and 
northern  States,  cross  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Madisonville,  and 
thence  by  Natchez.  A  new  road  is  now  opening  from  Nashville  to 
Madisonville,  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  passing  by  Natchez, 
and  also  save  eighty  or  an  hundred  miles  traveling.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  road  will  be  over  high,  dry  land.  The  distance  upon  this 
new  route,  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  will  be  about  480;  by 
Natchez,  it  is  nearly  600  miles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  accurate  the  distances  given  by  this  eminent 
explorer  are.  Considering  the  difficulties  imder  which  he  carried  on 
his  investigations,  the  results  of  his  labors  are  marvelous. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States,  little 
was  done  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  highway  conditions  xmtil  recent  years.  In  February  1811, 
an  Act  of  Congress  provided  that  five  (5%)  percent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  (now  the 
State  of  Louisiana)  should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads  in 
a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  territorial  legislature  provided  on 
April  Uth,  1811,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000.00  should  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  road  from  Concordia  Parish  to 
Alexandria;  the  Judge  of  Concordia  Pansh  appointing  Davis  B. 
Morgan,  William  Miller,  and  Josiah  Johnston  as  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  said  road.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legislature  provided  $500.00  for  a  road  from  the  north  of  Red  River 
to  Avoyelles  Parish;  $1,000.00  for  a  road  from  Baton  Rouge  to 
Opelousas;  $500.00  to  improve  the  road  of  the  canal  of  Lafourche  to 
Lake  Verret;  $1,000.00  to  improve  the  road  which  crossed  Manchac's 
Point;  $750.00  to  open  a  road  across  the  point  of  Plaquemine;  and  not 
exceeding  $2,000.00  to  open  a  road  from  Fort  Plaquemine  to  Pointe- 
a-la-Hache. 
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The  same  session  of  the  legislature  that  made  these  appropria- 
tions also  passed  Acts  regulating  the  width  of  the  roads,  the  manner 
of  construction  and  repair,  etc.,  and  by  the  Act  of  March  12th, 
1818,  it  was  stipulated  that  ''Roads  made  on  lands  with  a  water 
front  on  any  river  or  bayou  were  declared  public." 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  know  that  shortly  after  Louisiana 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  the  National  Government 
imdertook  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  from  Nashville  to 
some  point  near  New  Orleans,  and  on  February  26th,  1822,  the  State 
Legislature  passed  the  following  preamble  and  Act:  "Whereas,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  have,  at  great  expense,  and  labor, 
opened  and  completed  a  road  leading  from  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  to  the  town  of  Madisonville,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
and  whereas,  the  keeping  of  the  same  in  good  and  safe  repair  will  be 
of  great  public  utility,  therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  that  it  ^all  be  the 
duty  of  all  hands,  living  within  five  (5)  miles  on  each  side  of  said 
road,  within  the  Parishes  of  Washington  and  St.  Tammany,  and  who 
are,  according  to  existing  road  laws  of  the  State,  compelled  to  work 
on  public  roads,  to  work  and  labor  on  said  road  through  the  afore- 
said parishes  of  Washington  and  St.  Tanmiany,  not  more  than 
twelve  (12)  days  in  one  year,  nor  more  than  six  (6)  days  at  any  one 
time." 

Quite  a  niunber  of  the  early  highways  were  built  by  private 
corporations  authorized  by  law,  and  were  operated  as  Toll  Roads. 
By  an  Act  of  February  4,  1817,  one  Alexander  Bookter  was  granted 
the  right  to  construct  a  private  turnpike  road  from  the  Court  House 
to  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Helena,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  (20)  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  road  was  to  revert 
and  become  the  property  of  the  parish.  On  March  7th,  1820,  the 
Orleans  Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated  and  was  given  a 
franchise  for  twenty-five  (25)  years  with  authority  to  construct 
and  operate  a  road,  twenty-five  (25)  feet  wide  through  the  margin 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Natchitoches 
Causeway  Company,  received  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  on  April 
2nd,  1832,  to  build  a  toll  dike  over  the  branch  of  the  Red  River, 
called  Old  River,  and  to  operate  the  same  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
(25)  years,  provided  the  dike  was  built  within  eight  himdred  yards 
of  the  jimction  of  the  Old  and  Little  rivers.  The  ''Orleans  and 
Plaquemine  Road  Company,"  incorporated  by  Act  of  March  11, 
1836,  was  authorized  to  build  a  highway  from  a  point  opposite  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  a  point  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  opposite 
English  Turn.    The  Mandeville  and  Pearl  River  Road  Company 
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was  chartered  by  Act  of  Febiruary  15th,  1837,  and  authorized  to 
construct  a  toll  road  from  Mandeville  to  Pool's  Bluff  on  the  Pearl 
River,  where  the  company  was  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  ferry.  A  few  of  these  companies  thus  granted  charters  failed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  forfeited 
their  rights;  however,  most  of  the  roads  thus  authorized  were  con- 
structed and  operated  imtil  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  when  they 
reverted  to  the  State  and  became  public  thoroughfares. 

In  March,  1844,  the  Legislature  directed  the  State  Engineer, 
or  other  person  or  persons  having  charge  of  colored  convicts,  to 
employ  such  convicts  in  building  a  road  from  a  point  near  Thibodeaux- 
ville  to  a  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  St.  James 
Parish,  and  one  from  Grain's  store  on  Bayou  Grosse  Tete  to  Brusle's 
landing  on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  make  any  and  all  necessary  re- 
pairs on  the  road  running  from  Vidalia  to  Harrisonburg. 

This  was  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  Louisiana 
where  convict  labor  was  employed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
public  roads. 

Following  the  toll  road  system  of  highway  construction,  and 
the  early  road  building  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
public  roads,  for  many  years,  were  and  are  now,  in  many  cases, 
built  and  maintained  by  the  local  management  of  the  smaUer  civil 
subdivisions  of  the  State,  namely:  parishes,  wards,  and  road  dis- 
tricts. This  haphazard  method,  where  each  subdivision  constructed 
its  roads  in  its  own  way  with  little  or  no  regard  for  any  particular 
standards,  and  with  no  definite  system,  design,  or  particular  object 
in  view,  and  with  a  total  lack  of  correlation  and  cooperation  in  the 
work  and  location  of  roads  of  its  adjoining  neighbors,  resulted  in 
many  miles  of  roads  indiscriminately  laid  out  and  built  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  types  and  designs.  Not  only  has  this  method  of  local 
road  construction  failed,  in  a  great  many  instances,  to  provide 
beneficial  results,  but  much  of  the  work  done  was  only  of  a  temporary 
nature  requiring  reconstruction  year  after  year.  Although  many 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  had  come  to  a  realization  that  such  condi- 
tions and  methods  were  out  of  date  and  obsolete,  Louisiana  did  not 
make  any  serious  efforts  towards  scientific  highway  improvement 
imtil  comparatively  late  years. 

It  was  diuing  the  year  1909  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  to- 
wards systematic  road  construction  in  this  State.  These  preliminary 
efforts  to  furnish  State  aid  consisted  of  an  agreement  between  the 
State,  through  the  Board  of  State  Engineers,  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  State  Penitentiary,  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
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police  juries  of  the  various  parishes,  ^rtiereby  State  ccmvicts  were 
used  for  road  improvement.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  this  venture, 
which  demonstrated  the  practicability  (tf  extending  State  aid  to  the 
various  Parishes  toward  systematic  road  construction  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  in  the  year  1910,  passed  Act  49,  which  created  the 
State  Highway  Department.  It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  state 
here  that,  although  road  construction  with  convict  labor  was  found 
to  be  economical  and  advantageous,  no  forces  of  this  characto*  are 
at  present  employed  in  this  capacity  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
prisoners  are  needed  on  the  State  Farms.  However,  that  such  labor 
may  again  be  available  for  road  construction  in  Louisiana  is  not 
improbable. 

Act  49,  of  1910,  together  with  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State— Article  291,  Constituticm  of  1913— vests  the  High- 
way Department  with  authority  and  power  to  give  State  aid,  both 
monetary  and  supervisory,  to  the  various  parishes  towards  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  State  Highways  throughout 
Louisiana,  imder  certain  conditions,  and  provides  a  revenue  foe  the 
aiding  in  carrying  out  of  the  work  so  imdertaken.  This  revenue, 
which  amounts  to  approximately  $140,000.00  annually,  is  derived 
from  the  State  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  mill  on  the  ddlar  of  assessed 
valuation,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Highway  Fund  with  which 
to  aid  parishes  in  constructing  and  maintaining  State  Highways. 

Soon  after  the  Highway  Department  was  organized  and  placed 
upon  an  active  basis,  it  was  realized  that,  from  an  economical  and 
practical  standpoint,  the  construction  of  State  Highways  with 
public  money  ^ould  be  imdertaken  in  a  systematic  manner  and  with 
some  concrete  object  in  view.  Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  highway  fund  collected  each  year  be  devoted  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  main  line  or  market  highwajrs,  laid 
out  upon  definite  lines,  with  the  object  in  view  of  ultimately  con- 
necting all  the  links  that  would  be  constructed  from  time  to  time, 
thereby  completing  this  system,  which  embodies  some  forty-five 
hundred  (4,500)  to  five  thousand  (5,000)  miles  of  highways.  This 
general  plan,  as  approved,  adopted  and  officially  put  into  operation, 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  highways  built  according 
to  modem  practices,  connecting  each  parish  seat  with  the  parish 
seats  and  principal  trade  centers  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  This 
plan  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  parishes  throughout  the 
State,  and  they,  in  most  instances,  are  extending  their  efforts  and  co- 
operation to  the  Highway  Department  towards  its  final  achievement. 
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This  comprehensive  plan  or  system  of  highways  has  also  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
tending Federal  aid  to  the  State  for  good  roads  construction. 

In  conjimction  with  the  building  of  this  system  of  main  line 
market  highways,  the  Highway  Department  recognizes  the 
fact  that  maintenance  is  eqtial  in  impcMrtance  to  construction. 
This  detail  is  given  due  consideration  in  the  body  of  the  law  creating 
the  Department,  imder  conditions  similar  to  construction  work, 
and  the  Department  recommends  and  urges  that  all  roads  be  kept 
in  good  condition  and  repair  at  all  times  and  lends  its  assistance  in 
having  this  done.  All  of  the  parishes  are  giving  this  important 
feature  of  road  work  due  consideration. 

According  to  the  best  available  data,  Louisiana  has  about 
25,000  miles  of  public  roads,  of  which  approximately  5,000  miles 
have  been  selected  and  embodied  in  the  system  of  State  Market 
Highways.  Starting  out  in  1911  with  5,000  miles  of  practically 
unimproved  earth  roads  to  construct,  on  a  limited  annual  fund, 
which  could  not  be  expended  imtil  aid  was  sought  from  the  State  by 
the  various  parishes,  the  results  so  far  accompli^ed  by  the  Highway 
Department  are  very  gratifying.  Including  the  roads  constructed 
with  State  convicts,  there  have  been  undertaken  and  completed  by 
the  Highway  Department,  to  date,  six  himdred  and  seventy-one 
(671)  miles  of  highway,  of  which  practically  fifty  per  cent,  are  metal 
surfaced. 

In  addition  to  this  mileage  already  completed,  there  is  \mdeac 
construction  at  the  present  time,  251.95  miles  of  roEid,  of  which  all 
but  some  14.0  miles  are  to  be  of  the  hard  sur&ced  type. 

A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  highway  movement  in 
this  State  by  the  addition  of  Federal  Ftmds  to  local  and  State  Funds, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  rural  roads. 

This  additional  means  of  securing  money  for  highway  improve- 
ment was  inaugurated  by  the  passage,  by  the  first  session  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Qmgress  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Federal  Road 
Act  of  1916.  The  passage  of  this  Act  made  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  a  reality.  The  bill  appropriates  the  sxjm  of 
$75,000,000.00  fcMT  the  construction  of  rural  post  roads  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  during  the  five  years  following  Jime  30th,  1916, 
and  $10,000,000.00  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  National  Forests. 
For  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30th,  1917,  $5,000,000.00  w^s 
appropriated,  and  provisicm  was  made  to  increase  this  amount  by 
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$5,000,000.00  for  each  succeeding  year  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30th,  1921,  for  which  year  the  appropriation  is  $25,000,000.00, 

Under  the  provision  of  the  bill,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  will 
receive  appropriations  amoimting  to  $1,018,835.39. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been  placed  before  the  Senate 
committee,  a  bill  setting  aside  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  from 
the  operation  of  Parcel  Post  Motor  Trucks,  for  highway  work. 
This  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  upon,  and  will  give  to  Louisiana, 
if  finally  passed,  in  addition  to  the  present  Federal  appropriation, 
$2,722,916.13.  This  money  will  be  made  available  at  once,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  its  e^)enditure,  imder  certain  conditions,  within 
the  next  three  years.i 

In  order  to  participate  in  this  Federal  aid,  a  State  or  Parish 
must  make  formal  request  through  the  State  Highway  Department, 
and  must  enter  into  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  survey,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  desired  highway  improvement  upon  a  basis  equitable  to  both 
the  State  and  the  United  States. 

After  a  recital  of  past  activities,  consideration  may  be  given  to 
the  outlook  for  the  future.  Notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions 
affecting  highway  construction,  from  present  indications  the  period 
which  we  are  now  entering  will  be  one  of  imprecedented  activity. 
With  adverse  conditions  due  to  the  war  somewhat  relieved,  future 
development  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
extend  monetary  aid  upon  an  attractive  basis,  and  to  meet  its  ^are 
of  the  cost  upon  mwe  equitable  terms  than  heretofore.  While  the 
Department,  due  to  existing  conditions,  has  discouraged,  as  for  as 
possible,  the  extending  of  State  and  Federal  aid  to  highway  construc- 
tion of  minor  importance,  applications  are  continually  being  sub- 
mitted for  more  work  than  the  State  appropriation  can  well  cover. 
In  order  that  the  Department  may  continue  to  operate  successfully 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  service 
already  establi^ed,  additional  funds  will  have  to  be  made  available. 
This  feature  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  attention  of  the  State  Legisl- 
tiu^  at  the  next  session,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ways  and  means 
will  be  foimd  whereby  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Department 
will  be  considerably  increased,  so  that  the  present  generation  can 
derive  the  benefitsjof  a  comprehensive  and  modem  system  of  high- 
ways^ 

ait  mav  be  of  interest  to  mention  in  an  addenda  that  thk  biU  has  passed,  and  the  $2,722^16.13 
made  available  to  be  spent  in  the  next  three  years. 
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A  glance  into  the  history  of  the  distant  past  has  ^own  us  that, 
even  though  we  of  today  are  backward  in  our  work  of  highway 
improvement,  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  Good  Roads,  and 
their  beneficial  effects,  is  ages  old,  and  in  conclusion  the  writer  offers, 
with  due  apologies  to  Caesar,  for  the  support  of  this  statement,  the 
following  quotation,  which  we  will  entitle: 


•THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CAESAR* 


When  Caesar  took  an  eastward  ride  and  grabbed  the  Gauls  cf  Rome, 
What  was  the  first  thing  that  he  did  to  make  them  feel  at  home? 
Did  he  increase  the  people's  loads  and  liberty  forbid? 
No;  he  dug  in  and  buili  Good  Roads — that's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

Did  Caesar  put  the  iron  heel  upon  the  foeman*s  breast. 
Or  did  he  try  to  make  them  feel  that  Roman  rule  was  best? 
What  did  he  do  to  make  them  glad  he  came  their  lands  amid? 
He  built  good  roads  in  place  cf  bad— that's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

He  built  good  roads  from  hill  to  hill,  good  roads  from  vale  to  wale; 
He  ran  a  good  roads  movement  till  old  Rome  got  all  the  kale. 
He  told  the  folks  to  buy  at  home,  built  roads  their  ruts  to  rid. 
Until  all  roads  led  up  to  Rome-Chat's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

If  any  town  would  make  itself  the  center  of  the  map. 

Where  folks  will  come  and  settle  down  and  live  in  Plenty's  lap. 

If  any  town  its  own  abode  of  poverty  would  rid. 

Let  it  go  out  and  build  Good  Roads— just  like  old  Caesar  did. 
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By  Henry  Plauchi  Dart  *t 


FRENCH  PERIOD 

I 

1699-1712.    IbeiTiUe  and  Bienville. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  assemble  material  for  a  history  of  the  legal 
institutions  of  Loui^ana.  When  oxir  local  records  of  the  Colonial 
period  are  put  in  order,  catalogued  and  indexed,  the  story  can  be 
enlarged.  As  a  pioneer  I  can  only  promise  to  blaze  the  trail.  The 
field  of  study  is  the  18th  centiuy,  and  the  subject,  French  and  Spanish 
processes  of  government.  One  cannot  be  sure  his  judgment  will  not 
be  influenced  by  the  differences  between  the  point  of  view  of  that 
period  and  this,  and  therefore  the  chronological  order  has  been 
adopted  so  that  we  may  move  along  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  system. 
Besides  our  history  falls  naturally  into  periods  representing  different 
attempts  at  government,  an  evdution  in  which  France,  Spain  and  the 
United  States  had  a  part. 

The  first  period  1699-1712  covers  the  foimding  of  the  colony, 
the  beginning  of  things  in  Louisiana.^  The  start  was  made  with  a 
garrison  of  seventy  men  and  boys  left  by  Iberville  in  April,  1699, 
in  a  little  fort  at  Biloxi,  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  now  the  southern  boimdary 
of  Mississippi.  This  military  establishment  was  conmianded  by 
Sauvolle,  ensign  in  the  French  navy,  and  Bienville,  midshipman 
second  in  command.  They  were  brothers  to  Iberville,  both  yoimg 
men,  the  latter  eighteen,  t  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  du  roi  for  the 
purpose  and  seems  to  have  retained  that  rank  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  the  colony  imtil  Crozat's  time.  Sauvolle  died  in  1702  and 
Bienville  took  over  the  conmiand;  there  had  been  added  to  the 
official  family  a  Commissaire  Ordonnateur  and  a  Priest,  who  managed 
the  ecclesiastical  side,  foe  Chxirch  and  State  co-ordinated  in  those 
days. 

*Of  the  New  Orleans  Bar.    tReprinted  from  Southern  Law  Quarterly,  Nov.  1918. 

II  have  of  course  utilised  the  historians  including  Martin,  Gayarre»  Fortier»  Cable,  Windsor 
(Nar.  &  Crit.  Hist.},  Phelps.  King  (Bienville),  and  Channing  (U.  S.).  but  I  have  depended  largely  on 
original  research.  It  would  encumber  my  work  to  iK>te  all  the  sources.  I  shall  hereaft^  indicate  only 
the  more  important  of  these. 

tl  take  advantage  of  this  reprint  to  correct  the  above  error  of  fact.  This  error  was  caught 
promptly  by  Miss  Grace  King  who  wrote  me  as  follows:  *'We  have  found  out  that  Sauvole  (the  so- 
called  first  governor  of  Louisiana)  was  not  the  brother  of  Iberville  and  Bienville.  In  my  Bienville, 
J>.  73,  there  is  a  note  explaining  who  he  was  and  how  he  was  not  a  Le  Moyne.  Martin  and  Gayane 
umped  to  a  wrong  conclusion  m  this  matter.  I  suppose  Fortier  must  have  followed  them  ancf  3rou 
prewmably  followed  Fortier,  who  I  am  sure  never  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Histoire  de  Lx»nfl[ueil.  the 
authority  upon  the  Le  Moyne  family.  No  Canadian  historian  repeats  the  mistake  of  supposmg  Sau- 
vole to  be  a  Le  Moyne." 

From  this  opinion  of  my  learned  critic  there  is  no  appeal.    It  is  absolutely  too  well  founded. 
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Iberville,  the  founder,  was  an  active  officer  in  the  French  navy 
and  remained  the  overman  or  guardian  of  the  colony;  he  never 
resided  there,  and  his  official  connection  is  not  certain  further  than 
is  evidenced  by  his  paternal  solicitude  in  its  welfare.  He  had  been 
appointed  Governor  just  before  his  death  in  1706,  and  at  that  time 
local  control  was  with  three  men:  Bienville,  Conmiander  in  Chief, 
Acting  Governor,  though  there  is  nothing  to  show  he  was  ever  com- 
missioned as  such,  Nicolas  de  La  Salle,  Commissaire  Ordonnateur, 
and  de  la  Vente,  Priest  in  charge.  This  was  the  ustial  method  of 
French  government  of  a  colony  in  its  early  stages.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  time  to  keep  these  men  independent  in  their  several  depart- 
ments and  when  they  disagreed,  as  they  often  did,  the  matter  was 
settled  in  Fran&  by  the  remedy  of  recall,  which  was  a  favorite  weapon. 
Louisiana  early  fumi^ed  an  example,  for  in  1707  Bienville  was 
siunmarily  removed  without  a  hearing  and  ordered  to  await  his 
successor.  This  was  done  on  secret  charges  preferred  by  the  Com- 
missaire and  Priest.  Fortimately  deMuy,  the  new  Conmiander, 
died  en  route,  and  Diron  D'Artaguette,  who  accompanied  deMuy 
to  investigate  conditions,  reported  the  complaints  to  be  without  merit. 
Thereafter  he  was  made  Commissaire  in  La  Salle's  stead.  Bienville 
retained  his  office  apparently  ad  interim,  his  successor,  Cadillac, 
was  in  fact  appointed  but  came  over  only  when  Crozat  took  charge. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  new  Commissaire  may  be  considered 
the  recognized  superior  official  imtil  the  changes  of  1712.  The  rule 
of  decision  operated  against  La  Salle  who  returned  to  France,  but 
de  la  Vente  remained  to  vex  and  disturb  this  and  the  succeeding 
administration. 

There  is  nothing  in  oxir  history  to  indicate  the  early  settlers  of 
Louisiana  were  treated  otherwise  than  the  people  at  home.  If  any- 
thing they  enjoyed  more  individual  freedom,  but  their  politiod 
rights  imder  arbitrary  government  were  practically  nil.  Their  ruler 
was  Louis  XIV,  who  said  "the  nation  has  no  corporate  existence;  it 
resides  entirely  in  the  person  of  the  King;  L'fetat  c'est  moi."  As 
between  individuals,  property  and  status  were  protected  by  law, 
administered,  however,  by  local  rulers  whose  vision  was  that  of  the 
army.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  first  government  of  Louisiana 
was  an  establishment  ruled  by  military  men  who  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  civil  government,  and  who  were  moreover  accustomed  by 
long  usage  to  service  as  judges  and  managers  of  colonies. 

No  local  records  of  this  adnmiistration  survive,  but  this  is  said 
with  reservation,  for  one  may  not  prophesy  what  our  papers  would 
show  imder  examination. 
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II 
nn-nn^    Crozat's  charter 

The  Royal  Grant  of  September  14,  1712,  to  Crozat  contained 
nothing  indicating  an  intention  to  confer  powers  of  government  on 
the  grantee,  and  legislation  quickly  following  confirms  the  historical 
impression  that  it  was  only  an  operating  contract  with  the  duties 
of  government  retained  in  the  Crown.  However,  the  instrument 
contained  two  important  declarations;  it  defined  the  physical  bounds, 
and  erected  the  territory  as  described  into  a  separate  colony  "under 
the  name  of  the  Government  of  Louisiana,  which  will  be  dependent 
on  the  Government  of  New  France  to  which  it  shall  femain  subordi- 
nate." And,  the  protection  of  the  law  of  France  was  extended  by  a 
provision  that  the  law  and  custom  of  Louisiana  ^ould  be  the  ordi- 
nances and  edicts  of  the  realm  and  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  Pre- 
voste  and  Vicomte  of  Paris.* 

For  this  new  venture  a  Superior  Coimdl  was  created.  We  have 
two  entries  covering  this'  body : 

"1712,  December  18. 

First  establishment  of  a  Superior  Coimdl  to  decide  all 
cases  either  civil  or  criminal  and  to  compose  the  Coimcil.  It 
shall  consist  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  M.  Duclos,  First  Coimdllor, 
of  M.  de  Bienville,  Lieut,  du  roi,  of  two  other  councillors  and 
a  procureur  general  who  shall  be  selected  by  Sieurs.  de  la 
Motte  and  Duclos  conjointly  and  of  Sieur  Madefisse,  Clerk. 

"1712,  December  23. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  Lieutenant  General  of  New  France; 
the  Intendent  of  that  Coimtry;  the  particular  Governor  of 
Louisiana;  a  first  coimcill(»:  lieutenant  ioc  us;  two  coimdllors; 
a  procureur  general;  a  derk. 

We  give  power  to  the  SupericM:  Coimcil  to  dedde  in  the 
last  resort  during  three  years  to  commence  horn  the  first 
session  which  will  be  hdd  in  execution  of  these  presents,  to 
control  all  process  and  cases,  either  dvil  or  criminal,  arising 
among  and  between  our  subjects  in  said  province  and  this 
without  any  expense  to  them  whatever. 

We  direct  those  who  shall  compose  the  Superior  Council 
to  meet  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  in  the  place  where  they  will 
hold  their  meetings  which  place  shall  be  the  most  convenient. 


•Calendar  of  Documents,  28-31,  Concerning  History  of  Louisiana.  Publicatioos  La.  Ifist.  Sy. 
428^1-1906.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  MSS.  volume  by  that  title  consisting  of  the  original  Edicts  transmitted 
to  the  Cokmy  and  preserved  by  the  Society.    It  is  not  a  complete  collection  however. 
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They  ^all  meet  once  a  month  and  all  judgments  which  they 
render  must  be  pronoimced  orally. 

Their  judgments  shall  be  executed  as  are  the  decrees  of 
our  courts  and  of  our  Superior  Coimcils.  Tliey  ^all  only  ren- 
der judgments  in  civil  matters  with  the  concurrence  of  three 
judges  and  in  criminal  matters  with  the  concurrence  of  five 
judges. 

We  authorize  our  said  Coimcil  in  case  of  absence  of  their 
members  or  for  any  other  legitimate  cause  to  replace  them 
with  such  other  persons  as  they  may  believe  the  most  capable 
to  fulfill  the  function  of  judges."' 

The  same  record  shows  that  Duclos  was  appointed  First  Coim- 
cillor  on  December  24,  1712,  the  next  day  after  the  formation  of 
the  Coimdl.  Madefisse  was  named  clerk  of  the  same  and  notary — ^the 
first  mention  we  find  of  a  notarial  appointment  for  Louisiana. 

Martin  (Hist.  La.  116)  says  the  Council  was  composed  of  the 
Governor  and  Commissaire  Qrdonnateur  with  like  powers  to  those 
exercised  by  the  Coimcils  of  San  Domingo  and  Martinique.  He  adds 
that  a  full  corps  of  officials  landed  in  Louisiana  May  17, 1713, 

"to  administer  the  government  of  the  colony  imder  the  new 
system.  The  principal  of  these  were  Lamotte  Cadillac,  an 
officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  Canada  during  the 
preceding  war,  who  was  appointed  Governor;  Duclos,  Com- 
missaire Qrdonnateur;  Lebas,  Comptroller;  Dirigoin,  the 
principal  dir^or  of  Crozat's  concerns  in  Louisiana,  and 
Laloire  des  Ursins,  who  was  to  attend  to  them  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  expenses  of  the  King  for  the  salaries  of  his 
officers  of  Louisiana  were  fixed  at  an  anntial  sum  of  ten  thous- 
and dollars  *  *  *  *  to  be  paid  to  Crozat  in  France." 

This  date,  May  17,  1713,  marks  the  beginning  of  piu-ely  Civil 
Government  in  Louisiana,  as  distingui^ed  from  the  military  or 
personal  rule  of  the  preceding  period.  . 


•Notes  et  Documents  Historique  Louisianep  145-967-8.    This  is  a  MSS.  volume  1 

title,  in  the  possession  of  the  L&  Hist.  Society.  It  was  compiled  from  the  orijeinal  records  in  I 
and  is  often  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  The  important  document  here  quoted  is  an  instance.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  full  copy  of  the  originaL  As  this  goes  to  press,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  located 
through  the  efforts  of  my  fnend,  William  Beer,  Esq.,  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library.  It  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Manuscript  Department,  Edits  Ordonnances  Dedaratione  et  Arrets,  Serie  A, 
C6U  voL  22: 10.  The  translation  of  this  Edict,  now  incorporated  in  this  essay,  was  made  by  Miss 
Grace  King  for  me  while  I  was  unable  to  give  it  attention  during  the  fatal  illness  of  W.  K.  Dart.  This 
kindly  service  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  This  essay  now  furnishes  for  the  first  time  complete 
copies  <A  our  three  French  charters. 
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The  Edict  of  1712  has  been  translated  since  the  publication  of 
this  article  in  the  Southern  Law  Quarterly  and  is  here  reproduced: 

1712,  December  18,  Veraailles.    Letters  Patent  Establishing 

A  Superior  Council  in  Louisiana  During 

Three  Years. 

23  December,  1712. 
Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  all  to  whom 

these  presents  come —  Greeting: 

The  attention  that  we  have  always  given,  to  procure  for  our 
subjects  all  the  advantages  dependant  upon  oxir  authority,  having 
moved  us  to  establish  a  colony  in  Louisiana  in  order  to  increase  their 
conunerce  with  America,  we  ^ould  there  have  constructed  a  fort, 
and  sent  thither  a  garrison  inunediately  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
but  the  war 'kindled  in  Exirope  a  short  time  aft^wards,  having  pre- 
vented the  augmenting  of  that  Colony,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
at  that  time,  to  establish  tribimals  as  in  our  other  Colonies  of  America. 

And  as  we  are  informed  that  many  of  our  subjects  have  gone 
thither  to  settle  and  erect  dconiciles,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  establi^ 
therein  at  present  a  SupericM:  Coimdl  during  a  limited  period  of  time, 
in  order  that  we  may  learn  if  it  would  conduce  to  the  good  of  our 
service  and  to  the  advantage  of  our  subjects,  to  increase  the  estab- 
lishment. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  advice  of  otir  Council,  of  our  certain 
knowledge,  full  power  and  royal  authority,  we  have  created  and 
established,  and  create  and  establish  by  these  presents  signed  with 
our  hand,  in  the  province  of  Louisiana  a  Superior  Council,  similar  to 
those  that  are  in  other  Cdcmies  subject  to  us.  Which  Coimdl  shall 
be  oxnposed  of  the  Governor,  our  Lieutenant  General  in  New  France, 
of  the  Intendant  of  Justice  Police  and  Finance  in  the  said  coimtry, 
of  the  particular  Governor  of  the  said  province  of  Louisiana,  of  our 
first  Coimcillor,  of  our  Lieutenant,  of  our  attorney  general,  and  a 
clerk.     . 

We  empower  the  said  Superior  Council  to  judge  in  last  resort 
during  the  space  of  three  years,  coimting  from  the  day  of  its  first 
session  which  shall  be  held  by  authority  of  these  presents  all  law  suits 
and  disputes  criminal  as  well  as  civil  oxnmenced  and  intended 
among  our  subjects  of  the  said  province  and  without  costs. 

We  order  all  those  who  shall  compose  the  said  Coimdl  to  ccm- 
vene  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  at  the  place  selected  by  them  as  the 
most  convenient,  at  least  once  a  month  and  that  all  the  judgments 
rendered  by  the  said  Judges  shall  be  executed  as  are  the  decrees  of  our 
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own  courts  and  Superior  CoimcUs.  Judgments  in  dvil  matters  to  be 
rendered  by  three  of  the  said  judges;  in  criminal  matters  by  not  less 
than  five.  In  case  of  absence  or  legitimate  prevention  of  attendance, 
we  permit  the  judges,  constituted  by  these  presents,  to  call  in  their 
stead  and  place  such  persons  as  they  think  most  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  function  of  judges  on  the  condition  that  the  nimiber  of  three 
in  dvil  cases,  and  five  in  qriminal  be  always  maintained  for  the  ren- 
dering of  judgments. 

Our  will  is  that  the  Governor,  our  Lieutenant  General  in  New 
France,  shall  preside  at  the  said  Council  and  in  his  absence  the  Inten- 
dant  of  Justice  Police  and  Finance,  and  that  the  same  order  be  ob- 
served by  the  particular  Governor  of  said  province  of  Louisiana,  the 
First  Coimcillor,  the  Lieutenant  acting  for  us  and  the  two  Coimcillors 
in  taking  their  places  in  the  sessions  and  presiding  for  one  another 
in  case  of  absence. 

We  will  nevertheless,  even  if  the  Governor  our  Lieutenant 
General  be  present  at  the  said  Council,  that  the  Intendant  of  Justice, 
Police  and  Finance  shall  preside  at  the  said  Coimcil,  ask  the  opinions, 
collect  the  votes  and  pronoimce  the  judgments  and  that  mcM-eover 
he  possess  the  same  advantages  and  exerdses  the  same  functions  of  the 
first  presidents  of  our  Courts,  and  in  case  of  the  Intendant  that  our 
First  Cotmdllor  possess  the  same  right  although  the  court  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Governor. 

We  attribute  moreover  to  our  said  First  Coimcillor  the  fimc- 
tions  of  president  of  the  tribunal,  such  as  the  affixing  and  removal  of 
seals,  inventories  and  the  like  duties,  and  it  is  our  will  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  said  Intendant,  and  said  First  CoimcillcM",  that  the 
oldest  in  point  of  seniority  perform  the  functions  we  have  attributed 
to  the  First  Coimcillor. 

We  empower  our  Attorney  General  of  the  said  Council  to  fulfill 
without  exception  all  the  functions  of  our  other  Attorney  Generals 
in  our  Courts  and  Councils  and  we  enjoin  upon  the  derk  to  keep  the 
record  of  all  the  decisions  that  shall  be  rendered  by  our  said  Coimcil 
and  of  all  that  may  be  done  or  ordered  by  our  said  First  Councillor, 
filling  the  office  of  presiding  Judge,  and  to  deliver  to  him  all  the 
necessary  records. 

Whereby  we  command  our  very  dear  and  faithful  Lord  Chan- 
cellcM"  of  France,  the  Sr.  Phelypleaux  Count  of  Pontchartrain  that 
these  presents  be  carried  out,  that  he  have  them  read  at  the  present 
session,  and  registered  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
France,  that  the  content  of  the  same  be  kept  and  observed  according 
to  its  form  and  tenure,  ending  and  putting  an  end  to  whatever  op- 
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posing  trouble  or  obstacle  all  ordiances,  declarations,  rulings  and 
whatever  else  is  contrary  to  it,  which  we  have  abrogated  and  do 
abrogate  by  these  presents. 

In  witness  of  which  we  have  had  oxir  seal  set  to  these  presents, 
given  at  Versailles,  the  eighteenth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 
Grace,  one  thousand  seven  himdred  and  twelve  and  of  our  reign  the 
seventieth. 

(Signed)     LOUIS. 

(Signed)     PHELYPLEAUX. 

Read  and  publi^ed  at  the  present  session  of  court  held  in  Paris, 
the  24th  December,  1712,  by  order  of  Monseignueur  Phelypleaux, 
Chevalier,  Coxmt  of  Pontchartrain,  Chancellor  of  France  Commander 
of  the  orders  of  his  Majesty.  Recorded  in  the  records  of  the  Court 
of  France  by  us  Coimcillor  of  the  King  in  his  Coimcils  and  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  of  France. 

(Signed)     OGIER. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Edict  includes  in  the  Coimdl 
the  Lieutenant  General  (Governor)  of  New  France,  and  the 
Intendant  of  the  same.  These  were  evidently  ex-officio  members. 
The  official  record  ^ows  as  above  stated  that  Duclos  was  appointed 
first  Coimcillor,  but  Martin  gives  him  the  title,  Commissaire  Qrdon- 
nateur.  He  probably  held  the  double  office  and  in  the  former  capa- 
city was  the  presiding  judge,  and  therefore  the  first  in  Louisiana. 
In  none  of  the  edicts  is  there  any  mention  of  the  office  of  Intendant 
for  Louisiana,  or  of  Commissaire  Qrdonnateur,  but  Martin  imiformly 
uses  the  latter  title  and  Gayarrfi  the  former. 

The  Intendant  in  New  France  and  in  the  West  Indies  was 
an  official  of  equal  dignity  with  the  Lieutenant  General  or  Gov- 
ernor, and  both  before  and  after  the  creation  of  Superior  Coimcils, 
these  were  the  principal  officials  and  vested  with  great  power.  It 
was  the  policy  of  France  to  divide  their  duties;  general,  civil  and 
military  control  was  exercised  by  the  Governor,  and  all  matters  of 
commerce,  police,  finance  and  justice  by  the  Intendant,  who  also  im- 
der  these  powers  enacted  police  ordinances  and  regulations.* 

Originally  in  France  an  Intendant  was  an  officer  charged  with 
supervision  over  local  government,  and  to  inquire  into,  correct  and 
reform  abuses  therein.  A  Commissaire  Ordonnateur,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  charged  with  any  particular  duty  and  invested  with 
authority  to  order  and  perform  the  same.    When  the  title  Intendant 


«Brissaud.    Hist.  Fr.  Pub.  Law  (Continental  Legal  History  Series)  Note  1»  p.  477.    Tbe  C«m» 
bridge  Modern  History  VII-106. 
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was  conferred  on  an  officer  in  the  colonies,  the  scope  of  duty  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  included  those  just  described  for  both  offices. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  in  the  history  of  Louisiana  that  Commis- 
saire  Ordonnateur,  Royal  Commissary,  First  Coimdllor,  and  Inten- 
dant,  were  names  used  interchangeably  as  covering  duties  laid  upon 
the  Intendant  of  New  France,  but  it  is  curious  that  the  office 
was  not  created  in  the  edicts  and  therefore  rested  wholly  on  the 
designation  given  at  the  time  of  appointment  of  each  individual;  a 
right  often  exercised  by  the  sovereign,  who  was  the  creator  of  the 
edicts,  but  not  boimd  by  them.  As  he  gave,  so  he  had  the  right  to 
take  away,  alter  or  change. 

Regarding  the  new  government  a  recent  writer  says: 

*'This  Cotmcil  was  to  have  been  composed  of  Cadillac, 
Governor;  Duclos,  First  Councillor,  and  at  the  same  time 
First  Judge;  Bienville,  Lieutenant  of  the  King;  two  other 
coimcillors;  a  procurexir  general  and  a  Clerk,  but  it  was  not 
without  great  trouble  that  it  was  organized,  and  lacking 
capable  people,  Duclos  was  conapelled  to  make  out  of  the 
store  keeper  a  Procureur  General,  out  of  the  Surgeon  Major 
a  councillor,  and  out  of  a  simple  soldier,  an  official  who  exercised 
at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  Cerk,  Court  Sheriff  and 
Notary  (see  his  letter  to  Pontchartrain,  July  15,  1713,  and 
that  of  Cadillac  to  Pontchartrain,  February  20,  1714). 

Cadillac  then  had  good  cause  to  make  jest  of  this  Cotmcil 

in  which  he  only  lacked,  he  said,  the  bonnet  and  the  robe,  and 

whose  sessions  presented  a  most  picturesque  aspect,  and  which 

he  himself  described  as  being  composed   'of  ignorant  and 

scandalous  men  *  *  *  entirely  devoted  to  their  passions,' 

under  the  name  of  which,  they  rather  preferred  to  exercise  all 

of  their  vengeances  than  to  do  justice.''^ 

This  Edict  of  1712  as  our  first  charter  or  constitution  deserves 

examination  without  regard  to  the  persons  who  adnwnistered  it. 

The  condition  of  dependency  on  New  France,  prescribed  therein, 

together  with  the  presence  of  her  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Cotmcil 

necessarily  drew  with  it  an  interpretation  of  powers  and  practices 

of  government  somewhat  different  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 

Islands  to  whose  Charters  the  statute  sent  us  for  guidance.    But 

this  was  set  off  by  the  Crozat  influence.    He  had  passed  the  better 

part  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies,  had  there  accumiilated  the  forttme 

which  he  risked  in  the  new  ventxire  and  he  doubtless  was  consulted 

in  framing  our  first  Edict.    It  is  probably  to  his  advice  and  experience 

•Hdnrich  La  Louisiane  Sous  la  Campagne  dea  Indies,  (Introduction  Ix)  Paris.  1903  (?). 
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we  owe  the  creation  of  a  Council  with  similar  powers  to  the  Indies 
rather  than  New  France. 

The  Cotincil  was  a  form  of  imperial  government  familiar  to 
France  at  home  and  also  to  England  and  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
former  it  was  also  the  usual  municipal  practice  and  it  prevailed  in  the 
American  Colonies  of  the  three  nations  where  judicial  power  was 
exercised,  by  the  Governor  or  by  him  and  the  Cotmcil  and  sometimes 
by  the  Coimcil  alone.« 

It  seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  the  French  colonies  under 
Richelieu.  As  early  as  1627  he  created  the  company  of  New  France, 
ruled  by  a  Governor  and  Intendant,  assisted  by  a  coxmdl  consisting 
of  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  and  three  syndics  representing  the 
three  principal  trading  poets  of  the  Province.  This  body  possessed 
the  judicial  fimction  with  an  appeal  to  the  Parliament  at  Rouen, 
one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  France.  A  similar  Company  was  cre- 
ated for  the  Isles  of  America,  with  a  government  of  like  impcMt. 
Under  Colbert  in  1664  and  his  successors  the  general  principle  was 
settled  and  enlarged,  with  a  view  to  consolidate  all  the  American 
Colonies  imder  uniform  system.  Although  the  older  cwporate  ex- 
periment had  passed  without  much  to  reccmmiend  it,  the  idea  still 
survived,  as  shown  in  this  farming  out  to  Crozat  and  later  on  to  the 
Company  of  the  West. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  power  of  legislating  was  conferred 
on  these  Coimcils,  and  it  is  not  specified  in  our  Edict  of  1712,  ncM*  in 
any  of  the  subsequent  amendments.  They  had  the  power  and  exer- 
cised it  to  make  local  or  police  regulations,  but  the  Eidicts  and  orders 
emanating  from  France  not  infrequently  trenched  on  this  also. 

Notwithstanding  resemblances  in  Coimcils  there  was  a  material 
difference  in  the  policy  prevailing  in  New  France  and  in  the  Islands. 
The  former  had  been  foxmded  with  feudal  and  proprietary  views 
uppermost,  the  latter  had  been  conquered  from  other  nations  or  the 
buccaneers.  The  characteristics  of  the  people  differed  as  did  their 
surroundings,  and  there  resulted  a  freer  life  in  the  Islands,  and  a 
more  liberal  tendency  in  Government.  Consequently  the  Louisiana 
Colony  had  two  somewhat  antagonistic  policies  to  assimilate;  event- 
ually government  there  took  on  a  mixture  of  both,  but  with  more 
individual  latitude  to  the  people. 

There  was  one  feature  conmion  to  all  Colonial  Councils  of  the 
time.  They  were  specifically  ordered  to  administer  justice  in  the 
same  manner,  in  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  laws  as  they  were 


•Osffood  American  Colonies  in  the  17th  Century  2-227.  308.    As  to  iu  operation  in  New  Pnoice 
see  Cambndge  Modem  History  VH;  87  et  seq. 
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administered  elsewhere  for  other  subjects  of  the  King.  The  Com- 
missions of  the  Intendants  provided  further  that  they  should  fill  the 
office  of  presiding  judge,  and  in  the  deliberation  of  the  Councils  they 
should  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  conform  to  the  Custom  of  Paris 
and  the  Ordonnances  and  Edicts  of  the  KingJ 

This  being  the  machinery  estabUshed  at  the  birth  of  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana  for  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  it  only 
remains  to  add  that  the  law  civil  and  criminal  extended  to  the  Colony 
was  a  body  of  permanent  principles  of  law  and  practice  set  out  in 
the  Ordonnances  of  the  Kings  and  particularly  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
his  immediate  successors,^  together  with  the  current  legislation 
represented  by  the  Edicts  of  the  same  authority;  alongside  these  was 
placed  the  Custom  of  Paris,  which  was  substantially  a  codification 
of  the  ancient  law  of  France  as  imderstood  and  applied  in  the  Capital 
and  domicile  of  the  King.    Referring  to  this  period,  Bullard  says: 

"It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although  successively 
an  appendage  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,  Louisiana 
never  knew  anything  like  a  right  of  primogeniture  and  a 
privileged  class.  No  part  of  feudality  was  ever  known  here, 
neither  ineqtiality  in  the  distribution  of  estates,  nor  fiefs,  nor 
signories,  nor  mayorazgos.  The  grants  of  lands  were  all 
allodial,  and  xmder  no  other  condition  than  that  of  cultivation 
and  improvement  within  limited  periods;  in  fact,  essentially 
in  fee  simple.  The  colonists  brought  with  them,  as  the  basis  of 
their  municipal  law,  the  Custom  of  Paris.  By  the  charter  in  favor 
of  Crozat,  the  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  of  the  realm  and  the 
Custom  of  Paris,  are  expressly  extended  to  Louisiana.  To  this 
Custom,  which  we  all  know  was  a  body  of  written  law,  may  be 
traced  the  origin  of  many  of  the  pecidiar  institutions  which  still 
distinguish  our  jurisprudence  from  that  of  all  the  other  states 
of  the  Union.  I  allude  especially  to  the  matrimonial  communi- 
ty of  gains,  the  rigid  restrictions  on  the .  disinheritance  of 
children,  and  the  reserve  portion  in  favor  of  forced  heirs, 
the  severe  restraints  upon  widows  and  widowers,  in  relation  to 
donations  in  favor  of  second  husbands  and  wives,  by  the 
Edit  des  Secondes  Noces;  the  inalienability  of  dower,  and  the 
strict  guards  by  which  the  paraphernal  rights  of  the  wife  are 
secxired  against  the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  husbands. 
'  The  conmiimity  of  acquets  and  gains  between  husband  and 
wife  is  altogether  a  creature  of  customary  law,  imknown  to  the 


'Merliii  Repertoire  de  Juriaprudence  (Colonie  Sec.  1)»  7,  473^,  Bruaaels,  1825. 

•W.  K.  Darti  La.  Judl.  System,  p.  8,  No.  11.  and  p.  13.  No.  16.    1  La.  Digest  (1917). 
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jurisprudence  of  Rome,  and  even  in  those  provinces  of  France 
formerly  governed  by  the  written  law.    It  is  said  to  be  of  Ger- 
man or  Saxon  origin,  and  during  the  regime  of  the  first  two 
races  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  share  of  the  wife  was  one- 
third,  instead  of  one-half,  of  the  property  acquired  during 
marriage,  as  regulated  by  the  existing  code/*« 
In  the  state  of  our  local  records  it  is  impossible  to  tell  anything 
of  the  workings  of  the  first  Superior  Coimcil  on  the  judicial  side — ^it 
clearly  was  our  first  court,  and  that  is  practically  all.  we  know  now. 
The  Colony  was  a  petty  affair,  and  its  new  rulers  accomplished  little 
except  to  hold  it  together. 

During  this  period  Bienville  was  retained  at  first  as  military 
commander  and  later  as  Commander  General  of  all  the  establish- 
ments on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  to  an 
extent  separated  him  from  the  seat  of  Government,  the  Capital 
being  peripatetic,  flitting  along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Biloxi  to  Mobile. 
In  1716  Governor  Cadillac  was  recalled  and  replaced  by  De 
TEpinay,  while  Hubert  became  Conmiissaire  Intendant,  as  successor 
to  Duclos  recalled.   The  new  officials  arrived  in  1717. 

On  September  18,  1716,  an  Edict  was  issued  amending  the  law 
of  1712  creating  the  Superior  Council.  Its  historical  value  justifies 
its  reproduction,  particularly  as  it  clears  up  some  obscure  spots  in  our 
histories.    Omitting  purely  formal  parts,  it  is  as  follows: 

Edict,  September  18,  1716.  We  have  by  our  letters 
patent  of  December  18,  1712,  for  the  reasons  therein  stated, 
established  a  Superior  Cotmcil  in  our  Province  of  Louisiana 
to  administer  justice  to  oxir  subjects  during  the  period  of  three 
years,  conmiencing  from  the  day  of  the  first  session,  and  as  we 
have  judged  that  it  was  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  service 
and  to  the  interest  of  said  Colony  to  establish  permanently 
the  said  Council,  we  *  *  *  *  have  ordered  and  decreed  that 
the  Superior  Coimcil  established  in  oxir  said  Province  of 
Louisiana  shall  in  the  future  perform  the  same  functions  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  and  accordingly  we  have  created  and  estab- 
lished, and  do  by  this  edict  perpettially  and  irrevocably  estab- 
lish and  create  the  same  in  conformity  to  those  of  the  others  of 
our  Colonies. 

It  shall  be  composed  of  the  Governor  (our  Lieutenant 
General)  of  New  France,  of  the  Intendant  of  Justice,  Police 
and  Finance  to  said  country,  of  the  Particular  Governor  of  the 

"BuUard,  H.  A.-^DiMX>unt  before  La.  Hist.  Society.  Jan.  13.  1836.  French's  Hist.  Cotts.  of  Lou- 
isiana, Part  1.  1^.  ^S.and  16,  He  was  ascholarly  lawyer  practicing  in  La.  in  the  tormsX  of  the  last 
century,  and  twice  judge  of  our  Supreme  Court.   For  the  Edit  de  Secondes  Noces  see  21  Merlin  thU  158. 
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said  Province  of  Louisiana,  oiir  first  Councillor,  our  Lieutenant 
and  two  of  our  Councillors,  a  Procureur  General  and  a  Clerk, 
granting  power  to  the  said  Council  to  judge  in  the  last  resort 
all  suits  and  differences,  dvil  as  well  as  criminal,  instituted 
or  to  be  instituted,  between  our  subjects  in  said  Province, 
and  this  without  any  costs.  They  shall  assemble  themselves 
on  certain  days  and  hours,  at  such  place  as  shall  be  deemed 
by  them  most  convenient,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  all 
judgments  rendered  by  said  judges  shall  be  executed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  decrees  of  our  courts  and  Superior  Coim- 
cils;  provided  that  the  same  shall  be  rendered  by  not  less  than 
three  judges  in  civil  matters  and  prohibiting  them  from 
judging  criminal  matters  except  by  five  judges. 

Our  said  Coimcil  is  permitted  in  case  of  absence  or  Inti- 
mate excuse  of  the  judges  established  by  these  presents,  to 
call  in  their  lieu  and  stead  such  persons  as  they  shall  believe 
the  most  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  judge,  pro- 
vided that  the  requirement  as  to  three  judges  in  civil  matters 
and  five  judges  in  criminal  matters  shall  always  be  observed 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  judgments. 

Our  Governor  Lieutenant  General  in  New  France  shall 
preside  over  said  Coimcil,  and  in  his  absence  the  Intendant  of 
Justice,  Police  and  Finance,  and  in  the  same  order  the  particu- 
lar Governor  of  the  said  Province  of  Louisiana,  the  first 
Councillor;  our  Lieutenant  and  the  two  councillors  shall  pre- 
side in  case  of  absence  of  the  others. 

Nevertheless,  the  Intendant  of  Justice,  Police  and  Finance, 
of  New  France,  even  though  the  Governor  Lieutenant  General 
be  present  at  the  Coimcil  and  presidmg  over  the  same,  diall 
assemble  the  opinions,  receive  the  vote  of  those  pl-es^t 
and  pronounce  the  judgment,  and  he  shall  have  the  sdmi^ 
advantages  and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  First 
President  of  our  Courts;  in  case  of  the  absehce  of  thfe  intendant, 
our  First  Councillor  §hall  exetci^  the  same  right,  nbtwlth- 
standing  it  be  presided  over  by  our  said  Governor,  conferring 
upon  our  said  First  Councilldr  the  funttions  of  judge  elf  first 
instance,  such  as  the  fixing  and  breaking  of  seals,  inventbries, 
and  other  provisional  matters,  tn  the  absence  df  tihe  tntfehdarit 
and  of  the  First  Councillor,  the  oldest  in  Jxiint  of  service  of  our 
said  Coimcillors  shall  perform  the  same  functions  that  we 
have  conferred  on  the  said  First  Councillor. 
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Our  Procureiir  General  to  said  Council  shall  have  power 
to  perform,  without  exception,  all  the  other  functions  of  our 
other  Procureurs  General  in  our  Courts  and  Councils  and  the 
said  Clerk  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  judgments  rendered  by 
our  said  Coimcil  and  of  all  that  shall  be  done  and  ordered  by 
our  said  First  Coimcillor  in  his  capacity  as  first  judge.  Done 
at  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1716.io 

A  general  order  or  declaration  of  the  King  regarding  Colonial 
Notaries  was  issued  Aug.  2,  1717,  and  transmitted  to  Louisiana 
for  observance.  It  is  new  legislation,  departing  from  the  rule  observed 
in  France,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  lineal  ancestor  of  all  our  subse- 
quent legislation  on  the  subject  of  Notaries  Public.  The  Edict 
recites  that  these  notaries  had  failed  to  follow  the  r^ulations  for 
r^stry  and  preservation  of  Acts  executed  before  them  and  that 
many  of  these  had  been  lost  or  maltreated,  and  that  conditions  gen- 
erally were  imsatisfactory  and  required  a  remedy.  It  is  thereupon 
ordered: 

1.  That  all  Acts  and  instruments  heretofore  or  hereafter 
executed  before  notaries  shall  be  boimd  together  in  the  order  of 
date  and  year,  placing  each  year  separately  in  a  cover  or  volxmie 
having  the  year  upon  the  back. 

2.  That  the  procureiu*  (attorney)  general  shall  proceed  with- 
in three  months  from  the  promulgation  hereof  to  ascertain  whether 
the  notaries  have  complied  and  are  complying  with  this  law,  and  a 
like  duty  was  laid  on  him  for  the  future.  He  shall  file  with  the 
Superior  Coimcil  a  written  report  showing  the  condition  in  which  he 
has  foimd  the  Acts  and  whether  the  law  is  being  observed.  A  fine  is 
provided  for  the  first  offense,  a  larger  fine  for  the  next  and  removal 
from  office  for  continued  contumacy. 

3.  The  procureurs  were  further  ordered  to  recover  all  notarial 
acts  from  the  heirs  of  deceased  notaries,  or  those  who  had  resigned 
or  who  had  been  removed,  to  make  an  inventory  thereof,  and  give 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  heirs.  The  Acts  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  and  bound  by  him  in  the  order  of  years 
as  herein  before  provided,  and  without  costs  to  the  heirs.  A  similar 
provision  was  established  for  all  notarial  acts  in  the  possession  of  any 
person— the  same  to  be  deposited  with  the  Clerk  as  Custodian  thereof, 
and  copies  to  be  supplied  to  the  depositors  without  costs. 

4.  For  a  period  of  five  years  after  such  deposit  the  fees  received 
by  the  Clerk  for  copies  of  such  acts  shall  be  divided  one-half  to  the 
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Notary  or  the  heirs,  the  other  to  the  Clerk  and  thereafter  wholly  to 
the  Clerk.li 

In  August,  1717,  Crozat  transferred  his  rights  with  the  King's 
permission  to  the  new  Company  of  the  West,  His  efforts  had  in- 
creased the  population  slightly,  bettered  the  Colony  in  some  aspects, 
but  his  exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies  had  bred  discontent  and 
besides  induced  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  re- 
fused to  permit  official  traffic  with  their  colonies.  The  venture  was  a 
losing  one  for  Crozat  and  did  not  much  help  France.  When  he  sur- 
rendered his  grant,  Martin  (123)  says,  the  sxrni  of  his  efforts  at  coloni- 
zation, coimting  troops  and  colonists,  had  not  swollen  the  popxila- 
tion  to  more  than  seven  himdred  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  colors. 
Crozat,  however,  had  settled  posts  at  various  places  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Canadians  had  also  b^un  to  use 
the  river,  while  other  adventurers  had  fallen  on  trouble  in  the  Spanish 
possession  to  the  west,  the  whole  creating  a  romantic  chapter  in  our 
history  which  Gayarr6  has  duly  exploited. 

Ill 

1717-1732.    The  Company  of  the  West. 

In  September,  1717,  the  Charter  of  the  Company  of  the  West 
was  registered  in  Paris.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Western, 
sometimes  the  Mississippi  Company.  Formed  primarily  to  fund 
the  enormous  and  depreciated  floating  debt  of  France,  to  that  end 
the  Crown  vested  in  the  Corporation,  among  other  assets,  full  sovere- 
ignity in  Louisiana.  The  charter  reserved  to  the  Crown  only  a 
trifling  annual  gift,  and  the  faith  and  homage  of  the  Company. 
The  powers  and  rights  conveyed  cover  many  things  that  do  not 
concern  this  essay,  but  they  included  the  right  to  appoint  Superior 
Councils;  to  name  governors  and  the  commanders  of  troops,  to  ap- 
point and  remove  all  judges,  save  those  of  the  admiralty;  to  grant 
the  land  in  fee  simple  and  also  to  erect  churches  and  install  clergy. 
French  subjects  removing  to  the  Colony  retained  their  national 
character,  children  of  these,  or  of  European  parents,  bom  here, 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  fell  in  the  same  category. 
The  inhabitants  were  to  be  protected  as  before  by  the  laws  of  France 


iiCalendar  of  Documents  Ibid  34.  The  notary  appears  in  l>oniiti«Ti«  for  the  first  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  La  Salle's  Expedition.  After  the  Ebq>lorer  had  set  up  the  arms  of  France  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miasiasippa.  and  proclaimed  its  possession  in  his  Sovereign  and  named  it  T/niisiana,  he  caused  a  record 
of  hia  whcMe  adventure  to  be  then  and  there  put  in  formal  notarial  shape.  It  is  entitled  "A  process 
verbal  of  the  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Sieur  De  la  Salle 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1682."  Executed  on  the  same  day  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  before  "Jacques 
de  la  Metairie,  Notary  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  New  France,  commissioned  to  exercise  the  said  function 
of  Notary  during  the  voyage  to  T^xiisiana  in  North  America  by  M.  De  la  Salle,  Governor/'  etc  French 
Hist.  CoOn.  La.    Ibid  45. 
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and  the  custom  of  Paris.    They  were  also  exempted  from  any  tax  or 
imposition.i2 

The  officials  of  the  New  R^ime  arrived  in  the  Colony  February 
9,  1718.  Martin  mentions  only  three:  Bienville,  with  the  title 
Commandant-General  in  place  of  Governor  de  I'Epinay,  recalled, 
Boisbriant  as  King's  Lieutenant,  and  Hubert  as  Edrector  General 
of  the  Company,  These  were  probably  temporary  changes  in  the 
old  government,  but  materially  the  face  of  things  altered  rapidly 
under  the  Company's  activity,  and  new  l^islation  followed  quickly. 

On  September  11,  1719,  an  Edict  was  issued  reorganizing  the 
Government  and  we  strike  here  a  docimient  of  first  histc»ical  value. 
This  constitution  survived  practically  imchanged  imtil  the  close  of 
French  rule.  We  know  of  no  English  translation  and  the  French 
one  in  our  archives  is  not  easy  to  consult.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
current  method  of  l^slation  and  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit  and 
professional  interest,  it  seems  excusable  to  transcribe  it  in  full, 
saving  formalities  and  redundancies. 
Edict  of  September  12,  1719. 

Louis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  come,  greeting: 

By  our  Edict  of  the  month  of  Septemb^,  1716,  ccwicem- 
ing  the  establishment  of  a  Superior  Coimdl  in  Louisiana 
similar  to  those  of  our  other  Colonies,  we  have  decreed  that 
the  Coimcil  shall  be  composed  of  our  Governor,  Lieutenant 
General  in  our  Coimtry  of  New  France,  of  the  Intendant  of 
Justice,  Police,  and  Finance  of  the  same  country,  of  the 
particular  Governor  of  the  said  coimtry  of  Louisiana,  of  our 
first  lieutenant,  Coimdllor  for  us,  of  our  two  Councillors,  our 
Attorney  General,  and  a  Clerk. 

Since  then,  by  our  letters  patent  of  the  month  of  August, 
1717,  we  have  granted  to  the  company  of  commerce,  which  we 
have  established  imder  the  niame  of  the  Company  of  the  West, 
our  said  coimtry  of  Louisiana  in  all  seignorial  property  and 
justice  in  perpetuity,  with  the  right  alone  to  have  its  commerce 
during  the  space  of  twenty-five  years;  and  by  our  decrees  of 
September  27,  we  have  imited  and  incorporated  our  coimtry 
of  the  Illinois  to  the  said  coimtry  of  Louisiana  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  said  company.  So  the  said  country  of  Louisiana  shall 
be  enjoyed  according  to  our  letters  patent. 


^Calendar  of  Documents,  pp.  43^1.  Gayaire,  1-203  "except  tboee  Gudm)  of  the  Superior 
Council."  He  here  fc^ows  Martin,  124,  wbon^be  often  copies  or  paraphrases.  The  language  of  the 
grant  authorizes  my  statment. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  established  a  Commandant 
General  for  us  in  the  said  coimtry  to  act  for  us  and  in  our  behalf, 
whose  nomination  we  now  confirm  in  place  of  the  particular 
Governor  we  now  have  there.  Our  intention  is  to  treat  as 
favorably  the  Company  of  the  West  as  we  presently  do  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  by  establishing  a  similar  Superior 
Coimcil  in  Louisiana  according  to  the  forms  followed  by  our 
revered  father  in  treating  with  the  companies  of  the  Oriental 
Indies  on  the  subject  of  the  Superior  Coimcils  which  he  es- 
tablished at  Suratta  and  in  the  town  of  Pondicherry  by  his 
Edicts  of  the  months  of  January,  1671,  and  February,  1701. 
We  have  thus  resolved  to  txphin  these  our  desires. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  and  on  the  advice  of  (the 
Coimcil  of  State)  we  have  enacted  and  ordained,  and  do  now 
enact,  and  ordain,  that  it  is  our  wish  and  pleasure  that  the 
Superior  Coimcil  established  in  the  country  of  Louisiana  by 
our  Edict  of  the  month  of  September,  1716,  shall  be  composed 
and  consist  at  the  beginning  of  the  directors  of  the  said  Com- 
pany who  are  in  the  said  place,  of  our  Commandant  General 
in  the  said  place,  of  two  of  our  Lieutenants,  of  three  other 
Councillors,  of  an  Attorney  General,  and  a  Clerk. 

We  wish  that  the  Director  of  the  Company,  who  will 
also  be  our  Commandant  General  in  the  said  Colony,  shall 
have  the  first  place  in  the  said  Council.  The  Director,  who 
will  be  our  first  Councillor,  the  second  place,  and  then  the 
other  directors  of  the  said  Company,  our  Lieutenants,  and 
our  councillors  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions. 
If  the  Commandant  General  is  not  a  Director  of  the  said 
Company,  he  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  Council  below  the  other 
directors  and  above  our  Lieutenants,  and  in  such  an  event, 
the  first  place  will  be  awarded  to  the  director,  who  is  our  first 
councillor,  and  who  by  reason  of  this  position  will  exercise  the 
functions  of  President,  receive  the  votes  and  pronounce  the 
decrees  that  are  made,  transmitting  them  to  the  Intendant 
of  New  France  for  execution  according  to  the  said  Edict.  In 
the  event  the  Company  of  the  West  determines  it  proper  to 
have  one  of  its  Directors  General  in  the  said  Country  of 
Louisiana,  we  desire  that,  while  he  is  there,  he  is  to  have  the 
first  seat  in  the  Council,  and  that  he  should  preside  over  it. 

We  order  that  all  those  who  compose  the  Superior  Council 
shall  assemble  on  such  a  certain  day  and  hour,  in  such  a  place 
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as  they  will  determine  is  most  convenient  and  proper,  at  least 
once  a  month. 

To  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice  in  these  foreign 
places  and  at  distances  from  where  the  Superior  Coimcil 
holds  its  sessions,  we  order  that  the  said  Company  shall  sug- 
gest to  us  judges  whom  they  wish  appointed.  As  these  judges 
we  order,  establish,  and  appoint  the  heads  or  the  particular 
directors  whom  the  Company  have  established  in  the  said 
coimtry.  As  to  others,  they  are  to  appoint  throughout  the 
said  coimtry,  capable  and  honest  men. 

In  civil  matters  three  judges  shall  sit,  and  in  criminal 
matters  five  judges  as  judges  of  the  first  instance.  The  names 
and  positions  of  those  who  form  the  quonmi  shall  be  given 
in  the  decrees,  and  an  appeal  therefrom  shall  be  to  the  Superior 
Coimcil. 

In  case  of  appeals  from  such  judgments  in  Civil  cases 
they  shall  become  executory  notwithstanding,  but  not  in 
prejudice  to  such  appeals  upon  the  successful  litigant  giving 
good  and  sufficient  security  to  the  lower  judge. 

We  give  power  to  the  Superipr  Coimcil  to  decide  in  the 
last  resort,  and  without  appeal,  all  contests,  cases,  and  troubles 
between  our  subjects  and  sdl  other  persons  in  the  said  coimtry, 
which  said  matters  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council  at  its 
regular  sessions. 

We  desire  that  all  decrees  rendered  by  the  Council  shall 
be  entitled  with  our  name,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  our  arms 
and  executed  just  as  are  the  decrees  of  our  Courts  and  Su- 
perior Coimcils. 

We  prohibit  the  said  Superior  Council  from  rendering  any 
decree  in  a  civil  matter  except  by  the  concurrence  of  three  mem- 
bers, and  in  criminal  matters  except  by  the  concurrence  of  five 
members  imder  the  penalty  of  nullity. 

In  the  event  of  absence,  recusation,  illness,  or  other 
proper  groimd  of  excuse  the  Council  may  designate  fit  and 
capable  persons  to  fill  the  functions  of  judges,  in  their  place 
and  stead,  so  that  administration  of  justice  may  not  be  re- 
tarded, and  so  that  decrees  in  civil  matters  may  always  be 
rendered  with  the  assent  of  three  judges  and  in  criminal  mat- 
ters with  the  assent  of  five  judges. 

We  ordain  that  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Council  shall  enter 
on  his  minute  book  each  day's  proceedings  and  decrees, 
wherein  he  shall  enter  concerning  each  session  the  day,  month. 
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and  year  of  the  same,  where  the  Council  met,  and  the  names 
of  the  judges  who  were  present  at  the  sessions.  When  he 
enters  judgment  he  must  give  the  names  of  the  judges  who 
render  the  decree  as  well  as  the  names  and  positions  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  also  the  presence  of  any  substituted  judge, 
as  well  as  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  original  judge. 

We  wish  that  justice  shall  be  administered  gratuitously  by 
the  Superior  Coimcil  and  we  prohibit  any  of  our  judges,  as 
well  as  our  Attorney  General,  from  receiving  any  som  what- 
ever from  the  parties  either  imder  the  guise  of  compensation, 
costs  or  presents,  or  by  any  pretext  whatsoever  imder  the 
penalty  of  removal  from  office.  Nevertheless  the  Clerk  of  the 
Coimcil  shall  be  entitled  to  fees  in  judicial  matters  according 
to  the  schedule  set  out  in  the  margin  of  his  register,  to  be  fixed 
and  approved  by  the  First  Coimcillor. 

Whenever  ^e  Superior  Coimcil  is  obliged  to  send  one  or 
several  deputies  beyond  the  place  where  the  Coimcil  holds  its 
sessions,  tiie  said  deputies  and  the  Clerk  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  according  to  the  nimiber  of  days  occupied 
by  them  in  going  and  returning.  This  shall  be  based  upon  a 
tax  to  be  fixed  by  the  Superior  Council,  and  the  Clerk  and  his 
deputies  shall  receive  this  in  addition  to  their  regular  tax. 

The  Superior  Coimcil  may  appoint  one  or  several  capable 
persons,  as  they  see  fit,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Sheriflf  to 
this  Council  if  they  deem  it  necessary;  their  salaries  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  Superior  Council.  The  commission  to 
Sheriffs  may  also  be  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
or  the  heads  of  the  Company  in  the  Colony.  If  they  judge  it 
necessary,  they  shall  regulate  their  salaries  according  to  parti- 
cular districts. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  provisions  we  appoint  to  these 
positions  in  the  Council  the  Sieur  Le  Moine  de  Bienville, 
Director  of  the  Company,  and  Conmiandant  General  for 
us,  the  Sr.  Hubert,  another  Director  of  the  Company,  the 
Sieurs  Larsebault,  Monicault  de  Villardeau,  and  le  Gac,  also 
Directors  of  the  Company,  the  Sr.  de  Boisbriant,  our  first 
Lieutenant,  the  Sr.  De  Cateaugut,  our  second  Lieutenant,  and 
the  Sr.  Coutourier,  who  is  designated  by  the  said  Company. 
We  further,  by  these  presents,  appoint  the  Sr.  de  Bienville  to 
the  first  place  in  the  Council,  the  Sr.  Hubert  to  be  our  First 
Councillor,  and  in  this  quality  exercise  the  functions  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  to  have  the  second  place  therein,  the 
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Srs.  Larsebault,  Monicault  de  Villardeau,  and  Le  Gac  to  be 
oiir  CouncUlors  of  the  Sword,  which  Councillors  shall  have  the 
rank  and  take  their  seats  in  the  order  named,  and  the  Sr. 
Coutourier  tobeClerkof  the  Council  to  keep  an  exact  record  of 
its  decrees,  and  of  all  other  acts  of  justice  and  to  deliver  the 
necessary  process  and  copies  to  the  parties. 

We  appoint  as  Attorney  General  the  Sieur  Chartier  de 
Baune,  who  has  been  our  Councillor  of  the  Chatelet  and 
of  the  Presidial  Seat  at  Paris.  We  appoint  Sr.  Hubert  as 
Keeper  of  our  seal,  which  he  shall  keep  and  use  in  all  the 
functions  of  the  said  Council.  In  his  default,  it  shall  be  kept 
by  our  first  Councillor,  and  by  the  others  in  succession,  ex- 
cepting that  the  functions  of  this  office  shall  never  be  exercised 
by  our  Councillors  of  the  Sword  or  by  the  Commandant 
General. 

We  grant  to  the  said  Company  the  right  to  revoke  all  these 
appointments,  and  to  appoint  others  in  their  place,  subject 
to  our  approval  and  confirmation.  We  further  ordain  that  our 
edict  of  the  month  of  September,  1716,  shall  be  executed  in  its 
original  form  and  tenor  where  it  has  not  been  changed  by  this 
decree,  and  we  order  that  Sr.  Hubert,  as  our  first  Councillcx-, 
diall  execute  the  said  edict,  together  with  this  one. 

We  order  the  said  Srs.  de  Bienville,  Hubert,  Larsebault, 
Monicault  de  Villardeau  and  Le  Gac,  DirectCM^  of  the  said 
Company  in  the  Coimtry  of  Louisiana,  and  the  other  judges 
who  compose  the  Superior  Coimdl,  to  make  known,  publish, 
register,  and  inscribe  on  th§  records  of  the  said  Council  this 
decree  which  they  shall  respect  and  obey.  All  those  who  live  or 
are  found  in  the  said  country  must  recognize  as  the  judges  of 
last  resort  the  said  Superior  Coimcil,  and  obey  their  decrees 
under  the  penalty  of  pimishment  for  disobedience,  for  which 
they  will  be  proceeded  against,  according  to  the  rigor  of  such 
ordinances  as  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  enact. 

Done  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  of  Grace, 
1719,  and  of  our  reign  the  foufth.i' 
This  elaborate  charter  did  not  change  the  basic  element  of 
government,  which  continued  to  derive  its  general  powers  from  the 
Edict  of  1712,  and  the  similar  powers  of  Martinique  and  San  Domingo 
to  which  was  now  added  the  powers  exercised  by  the  most  favored 
government  of  the  East  Indies. 


"Translated  from  copy  in  Calendar  of  Documents,  pp.  61-7. 
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A  striking  feature  in  all  oiir  Edicts  is  the  composition  of  the 
court.  Laymen  were  certainly  in  the  majority  in  the  Superior  Coim- 
cil,  which  was  the  Court  of  last  resort,  and  we  know  positively  that 
the  judges  outside  of  Biloxi  and  New  Orleans  were  not  lawyers  as  a 
rule.  In  these  last  named  places  it  is  possible  at  least  one  judge  had 
professional  skill. 

The  provision  regulating  appeal  is  very  curious.  There  was  no 
appeal  from  the  decrees  of  the  Siq)erior  Coimcil,!^  and  as  to  the 
appeal  to  it  no  bond  was  required  from  the  appellant,  but  the  appellee 
in  his  turn  could  execute  the  judgment  by  giving  bond.  We  also 
find  here  for  the  first  time  legislative  reference  to  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court.  The  earlier  Edicts  in- 
dicate that  the  Intendant  of  New  France  had  control  of  its  decrees,  a 
rather  clxunsy  provision.  However,  this  view  may  be  imwarranted, 
the  Coimcil  probably  executed  its  own  process;  the  Courts  of  France 
had  always  enjoyed  the  right  to  appoint  the  huissier  or  sheriff,  though 
the  King  filled  the  oflSce  in  lucrative  jurisdictions. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment were  divided  in  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  division 
because  our  French  forbears  loved  the  titles,  dignities  and  emoltmients 
of  office,  and  there  is  every  indication  the  Louisianans  quickly  be- 
came apt  scholars. 

In  1720  or  1721  the  colony  upper  and  lower  was  divided  into 
nine  districts.  The  edict  is  not  in  our  records  and  here  I  follow 
Gayarr6  (1-273),  who  says  that  the  Districts  were  New  Orleans, 
Biloxi,  Mobile,  Alibamons,  Natchez,  Yazoo,  Natchitoches,  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Illinois;  that  a  local  conunander  and  a  judge  was 
assigned  to  each,  "to  put  justice  with  greater  ease  in  reach  of  the 
Colonists;"  and  that  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  lower  decision  to 
the  Superior  Council  sitting  at  Biloxi.  It  is  said  elsewhere  that  the 
Illinois  District  had  a  council  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  main 
body.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  these 
districts,  but  it  would  by  inference  appear  that  the  present  ^tate  of 
Louisiana  was  comprised  within  the  New  Orleans  and  Natchitoches 
divisions.15 

A  spiritual  division  was  also  established  in  1723,  the  territory 
being  divided  into  three  districts  or  jurisdictions  for  this  purpose,  and 


>On  Ma^  23,  1724,  the  Council  of  State  at  Vereailles  decided  that  no  appeal  lay  as  a  matter  of 
right  from  the  judgments  of  the  Superior  Council.  That  any  review  of  the  same  would  be  as  a  matter 
oigrace  and  equity  to  emanate  from  the  King  on  petition  to  the  throne.  An  appeal  taken  by  lodging 
the  petition  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  therefore  dismissed.    Calendar  of  Documents,  94-5. 

I'Monette  (Miss.  Valley,  1-346)  says,  and  I  concur,  that  this  was  the  final  separation  from  Ne^ 
France.  Martin,  writing  of  the  reorganization  after  the  surrender  of  the  Company's  rights,  says  Louisiana 
was  still  part  of  New  France,  but  the  evidence  does  not  sustain  this  view. 
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the  whole  of  Louisiana  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  to  the  Illinois 
composed  one  of  these  under  the  care  of  the  Capuchins. 

In  1721  (Sept.  5)  a  Council  of  Administration  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  was  organized  composed  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
du  roi  (or  Lieutenant  Governor),  the  Director  Ordonnateur,  or 
Commissary  Director,  the  Chief  Director,  and  a  Sub-Director  of 
Accoimts  to  meet  daily  at  Biloxi,  where  its  members  were  compelled 
to  reside  with  the  exception  of  Bienville,  who  was  permitted  to  reside 
m  New  Orleans.  This  segregated  the  business  of  the  Company  from 
the  business  of  the  government  and  cleared  the  Superior  Council  of  all 
that  detail. 

In  Jime,  1722,  news  of  Laws'  downfall  reached  Louisiana;  the 
Regent  of  France  appointed  three  commissioners  to  manage  the 
Company's  affairs  here,  and  I  find  nothing  to  show  any  change  in  the 
system  therefater.i®    it  was  these  commissioners,  Faget,  Machinet, 
and  Ferrand,  who  gave  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  Capital  from 
Biloxi,  and  in  1722  Bienville  removed  it  to  New  Orleans,  the  site  of 
which  he  had  selected  in  1718;  this  carried  with  it  the  transfer  of  the 
Superior  Coimcil.     Shortly  after  the  removal  Charlevoix  visited 
"this  wild  and  desert  place"  of  "about  one  himdred  huts,"  but  it 
ceased  to  deserve  that  epithet  long  before  the  Western  Company 
laid  down  its  power.   A  little  later  the  traveler  Dimiont  attended  the 
sessions  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  at  New  Orleans.    In  his  book  he  says: 
"In  this  City  there  is  a  Council  which  meets  generally 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday.    It  is  composed  of  six  coun- 
cillors, an  Attorney  General  and  an  Intendant,  who  is  also 
Commissaire  Ordonnateur;  there  is  also  a  Raster  and  a 
Secretary  to  the  CoimcU.    Law  suits  are  settled  there  without 
attorneys  or  CounsellcM^  and  consequently  without  expense 
on  the  pleadings  of  the  parties."!^ 
Fortier  amuses  himself  (History  La.  l-99-l(X))  over  this,  de- 
claring^it  "was  thel  golden  age  of  the  City  when  law  suits  were  settled 
without  lawyers  and  without  expense."    He  might  have  added  that 
the  Coimcillors  were  specially  selected  for  their  experience  in  such 
matters  and  if  not  lawyers  their  general  fitness  made  them  good 
substitutes;  they  were  provided  by  the  government  free,  and  it  was 
part  of  their  functions  to  hear  the  preliminary  complaints  of  litigants 
and  to  assist  in  drafting  their  pleadings.    There  was  no  code  of  prac- 
tice^in  the  way,  exceptions  in  limine  or  peremptory  were  imknown; 
the  sole  object  was  to  hear  each  party  on  the  facts  and  to  render 


>«1  Gayarre,  272,  282. 

iTMemoires  Historique;  French's  Hist.  Col.  La.,  Part  V.  26. 
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justice  accordingly.  The  procediire  would  be  better  designated  as  a 
sort  of  arbitration,  a  primitive  condition  suited  to  the  situation.  In- 
deed the  old  records  of  the  Court  show  much  more  arbitration  than 
Utigation,  except  that  the  latter  nearly  always  followed  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  arbitrators.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  accepted  among  the 
history  makers  that  there  were  no  lawyers  at  that  time  in  Louisiana 
or  for  that  matter  during  any  of  the  subsequent  periods.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  true  only  in  a  way.  It  certainly  could  not  have 
been  a  tempting  legal  field,  when  disagreement  with  the  local  rulers 
was  apt  to  result  in  simunary  passage  to  France  or  the  Colonies, 
but  that  alone  would  not  account  for  the  lack  of  lawyers.  A  situation 
quite  similar  existed  in  the  English  Colonies  \mtil  the  middle  of  the 
18th  Century.  The  true  reason,  I  suspect,  is  that  the  Attorney  or 
Procureur  General  was  regarded  as  the  lawyer  of  the  people  rather 
than  of  the  government,  but  whether  he  or  the  Councillors  held 
this  relation,  their  service  was  furnished  fi-ee,  and  a  lawyer  not  in 
Government  employ  would  have  had  less  than  the  ordinary  chance 
to  survive.  The  records  of  the  later  years,  however,  show  lawyers 
at  work  in  the  court  and  the  archives  some  day  will  solve  this  and  other 
interesting  problems. 

In  December,  1721,  a  general  edict  was  issued  applicable  to 
all  colonies  establishing  a  dual  tutorship  for  minors,  where  they 
possessed  property  in  France  and  in  the  Colonies,  or  had  a  residence 
in  one  and  property  in  the  other  place.  This  edict  is  another  speci- 
men of  carefully  reasoned  original  l^slation,  based  upon  the  practice 
in  Rome,  there  being  ho  precedent  in  France.  Under  this  law  a  minor 
so  situate  had  two  tutors,  each  independent  of  the  other,  administer- 
ing the  person  or  property  or  both  as  it  might  happen,  accdimting  to 
his  own  tribimal,  and  in  no  sense  ancillary  to  the  other,  i^ 

In  December,  1722,  two  Conmiissioners,  Du  Saimoy  and  Dela- 
chaise,  were  sent  ova-  to  iassist  the  three  commissioners  in  adjusting 
Laws'  affairs  and  also  to  inquire  into  and  take  informiation  on  the 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  administrators  of  the  Colony,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Government;  this  was  a  pleasant  attention 
usually  awarded  to  officials  in  the  whole  period  of  French  rule,  and 
it  is  not  altogether  imknown  in  this  day.  Du  Saunoy  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  and  Delachaise  remained  clothed  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  joint  commission.  Bienville  was  recalled  to  France 
early  in  1724,  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  regarding  his 
management  of  the  Colony,  and    his   cousin  Boisbriant  was  ap- 


uCalendar  of  Documents,  67-71. 
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pointed  Governor  ad  interim.  On  Delachaise's  report,  Boisbriant 
was  also  summoned  to  France,  three  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed  from  office,  the  Arttoney  General's  resignation  was  de- 
manded, and  his  office  suppressed  for  the  time  being. 

Before  Bienville's  departure,  and  almost  the  last  act  imder 
his  rule,  the  Superior  Council  in  March,  1724,  promulgated  the 
Crown's  famous  Code  Noir  of  Louisiana,  established  to  meet  the 
enormous  increase  of  negro  slaves  imder  the  Western  Company's 
rule;  the  whites  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  some  other  portions  of  lower 
Louisiana  had  fallen  to  a  decided  minority.  This  Code,  moreover, 
provided  for  the.expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Colony  imder  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  property  and  imprisonment  of  the  body,  and  also 
forbade  the  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic.^* 

Perier  succeeded  Bienville  in  1725,  and  Delachaise  became 
Conmiissaire  Ordonnateur  or  Royal  Commissary.  The  disgraced 
officers  were  ordered  to  appear  before  Perier  and  Delachaise  to  stand 
trial  for  their  official  acts,  and  instructions  were  also  issued  to  Perier 
that  he  would  be  the  executive  officer  and  military  conmiander  of  the 
Colony,  but  Delachaise  should  have  official  supervision  of  its  police 
and  commerce  and  exclusive  judicial  administration;  in  short,  the 
two  officers  to  subsist  completely  independent  of  each  other  and  their 
powers  and  functions  kept  distinctly  apart.  This  rigid  pro- 
vision arose  out  of  the  everlasting  and  imending  dissension  that  had 
again  filled  Bienville's  administration,  and  which  had  resulted  in  his 
recall.  The  Company  advised  its  new  officers  that  experience  justi- 
fied the  conclusion  that  power  should  be  divided  in  the  Colony  be- 
tween two  persons  only,  and  that  each  be  held  responsible  for  his 
acts  in  his  department. 

Under  this  authority  Delachaise  apparently  became  the  sole 
law  officer  of  the  Colony,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being,  and  it  is 
said  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his  judicial  duties  settling  dis- 
putes and  simplifying  the  law  so  that  there  was  peace  thereafter  in 
the  courts  and  between  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Ccflony. 
His  power  to  override  constitutions  and  customs  is  illustrated  by 
Gayarr^  in  the  action  of  the  Superior  Council  on  a  questicm  o(  com- 
thunity,  one  of  the  few  incidents  of  law  and  law-making  noted  by  our 
historians.  He  says  the  Custom  of  Paris  had  brought  into  the  Colotiy 
the  commilnity  of  acquets  and  gains.  There  had  been  intermarriages 
between  the  French  immigrants  and  Indian  women,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  husband,  it  was  usual  for  the  wife  to  return  to  her  pec^^ 
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failing  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  decedent,  and  carrying  off  the  common 
property  to  her  tribe  without  observing  the  formalities  required  by 
and  inherent  to  the  local  laws  of  succession.  Delachaise  recommended 
and  the  Superior  Coimcil  decreed  that  th^eafter  on  the  death  of  a 
Frenchman  married  to  an  Indian  woman,  the  property  left  by  the 
decedent  should  be  administered  by  a  tutor,  if  there  were  minor 
children;  if  none,  then  by  a  curator  to  vacant  estates,  who  should  pay 
annually  to  the  widow  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate,  which 
payment  should  cease  in  case  she  returned  to  dwell  with  her  tribe. 
The  expenses  of  preserving  from  deterioration  and  of  keeping  up  the 
goods,  chattels  and  property  of  the  succession  were  laid  upon  the 
estate.2o 

In  December,  1725,  an  inferior  court  was  established  in  New 
Orleans.  This  has  been  inaccurately  described  in  the  histories, 
and  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  court  strictly  for  New 
Orleans,  we  translate  the  royal  decree,  omitting  the  ceremonious 
parts.2i 

"By  our  edict  of  September,  1716,  we  established  a 
Superior  Coimcil  in  our  Province  of  Louisiana,  to  render 
justice  and  to  determine  in  the  last  reseat  all  and  singular 
cases  either  civil  or  criminal  arising  among  our  subjects 
and  other  persons,  with  an  order  to  our  Superior  Council 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  at  least  once  a  month 
in  such  a  place  as  would  be  deemed  most  convenient  by  them, 
and  we  included  other  clauses  in  the  said  edict. 

"We  also  by  our  letters  patent  in  the  form  of  an  edict  in  the 
month  of  August,  1719,  regulated  the  nxunber  of  judges  who 
should  compose  the  Coimcil.  But  the  tolony  having  increased 
in  population  since  the  creation  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
we  have  recognized  that  in  many  cases  arising  among  the  people 
th^e  are  simimary  cases  which  require  a  more  prompt  atten- 
tion than  our  Superior  Council  can  give  them,  so  it  has  seemed 
necessary  and  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  establish  an  or- 
ordinary  jiirisdiction  to  decide  in  tiie  first  instance  civil  and 
criminal  matters  in  Nete  Orleans. 

"We  order  that  this  shall  be  done  by  some  of  the  Coim- 
cillors  of  our  Superior  Council  who  will  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  They  shall  hold  each  week  one  or  two  special 
audiences  to  decide  definitely  and  in  the  last  resort  conteats 
in  civil  matters  Wherein  the  plaintiflf  does  not  clainl  of  the 
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defendant  a  sum  exceeding  a  hundred  livres  in  pHindpal 
(about  $20.00).  Desiring  and  wishing  to  procure  for  our  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  said  country  iHxnnpt  justice,  for  these 
reasons,  we  do  now  enact,  decree  and  order  that  there  be  held 
each  week  one  or  two  particular  audiences  at  such  days  and 
hours  as  will  be  fixed  by  our  Supmor  Council,  which  ^lall  be 
presided  over  by  two  councillors  of  our  said  Council  who  shall  be 
chosen  and  named  by  the  said  Council.  It  shall  have  the  power 
to  change  these  persons  and  to  substitute  such  others  as  it 
deems  proper,  requiring  that  these  two  councillcnrs  shall  de- 
cide definitely  and  in  the  last  resort  all  and  sundry  civil 
cases  brought  before  them  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred livres  in  principal,  granting  them  all  power  and  juris- 
diction in  such  cases.  We  order  that  when  they  are  divided 
in  opinion  they  shall  call  in  a  third  councillor  or  a  practitioner 
to  decide  conjointly  with  them  by  a  plurality  vote.  We  do 
not  intend  to  exclude  the  sitting  in  this  court  of  the  first 
councillor,  or  the  other  coimdllcnrs,  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  appointment,  but  they  shall  so  sit. 

"We  reaffirm  all  other  portions  of  our  said  edicts  of  Sept., 
1716,  and  August,  1719,  not  contrary  to  this  law. 

"We  require  this  edict  to  be  pubUshed  and  promulgated 
to  all  our  faithful  subjects,  and  everything  herein  contained 
must  be  observed,  obeyed,  and  followed,  according  to  its  tenor, 
notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  any  other  edicts, 
declarations,  decrees,  and  orders,  for  it  is  our  pleasure  that  this 
one  shall  be  final  and  binding." 
In  August,  1728,  the  Council  of  State  promulgated  an  edict  of 
historical  importance  regarding  the  tenure  of  land  in  Louisiana  and 
also  to  rectify  abuses  which  had  accumulated  to  the  injury  of  actual 
settlers.    It  is  too  long  to  copy,  but  in  substance  it  recites  that  land 
had  been  obtained  on  concessions  by  non-residents  who  w^e  holding 
it  without  improvement,  or  where  actually  settled  it  was  not  being 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony,  and  besides  many  conflicts  had 
arisen  as  to  the  condition  of  titles  generally.    It  was  therefore  ordered 
that  grants  made  by  the  Company  n6t  in  physical  possession  of  the 
grantees  should  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  year  1728,  that  those  who 
claimed  ownership  of  land  or  possession  of  the  same  should  appear 
before  the  Superior  Coimcil  within  six  months  from  the  registry  of  the 
decree  in  Louisiana  there  to  exhibit  their  titles  or  claims  for  confirma- 
tion, and  in  places  beyond  New  Orleans  before  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  First  Coimcillor  for  that  purpose,  and  that  all  imoc- 
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cupied  lands  which  have  not  been  improved  or  for  which  no  title  is 
presented  shall  fall  into  the  public  domain  without  need  of  further 
procedure.  The  same  as  to  land  for  which  title  or  rights  exists  but 
which  has  been  abandoned  by  the  owner.  That  as  to  lands  owned 
and  with  title,  but  not  properly  fanned  or  employed  for  the 
public  benefit,  the  owners  should  be  required  to  better  the  condition 
imder  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  livres  ($40.00),  to  be  recovered 
for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  further  neglect  or  refusal  to  result  in 
forfeiture  of  the  land. 

Further  provisions  were  made  for  the  reduction  of  grants  fi-om 
Manchac  to  the  sea  to  twenty  arpents  fi-ont  by  the  usual  depth; 
owners  were  further  required  to  cultivate  a  certain  area  of  tiiese 
lands  or  to  use  it  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  failure  was  punished  by 
fines  and  other  penalties;  alienation  was  prohibited  unless  the  statute 
had  been  observed.  The  Company  was  also  authorized  to  levy  a 
quitrent  of  a  sou  (one  cent)  on  every  arpent  cultivated  or  not,  and 
five  livres  (about  one  dollar)  on  every  negro,  for  the  building  of 
churches,  glebes  and  hospitals.^ 

The  Supaior  Council  was  ordered  to  enforce  this  ordinance  but 
it  was  a  prolonged  and  difiicult  task  and  was  carried  over  into  subse- 
quent administrations. 

The  Company  of  the  West  now  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
surrender  its  rights  in  Louisiana;  in  January,  1731,  this  was  permitted, 
to  take  effect  as  of  July  1,  1731.  Two  delegates  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown  in  November,  1731,  to  proceed  in  Louisiana  to  liquidate 
and  settle  the  accoimts  of  the  Company  with  the  Government  and 
with  individuals;  its  creditCM^  were  ordered  to  present  their  claims 
to  these  delegates  for  examination,  approval  and  payment,  and  they 
were  prohibited  from  suing  in  Europe  for  any  debt  contracted  in 
Louisiana. 

Concurrently,  the  debtors  of  the  Company  were  permitted  to 
use  its  paper  money,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  in  settlement  with 
the  liquidators,  but  the  privilege  was  restricted  to  a  limited  paiod. 
In  the  interim  other  orders  destroyed  the  negotiability  of  this  paper 
and  prohibited  its  circulation.  This  was  equivalent  to  repudiation 
and  precipitated  a  financial  crisis.  Eventually  the  Crown  took  over 
the  Company's  property  at  an  appraisement,  but  how  the  creditors 
fared  we  do  not  know. 

This  question  of  a  circulating  medium  for  local  operations 
afflicted  Louisiana  during  the  whole  French  period  and  it  was  par- 


'SMartin.  158;  Gayarre,  1-391-2;  Calendar  of  Documents,  107-117. 
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ticularly  acute  at  this  time.  There  are  many  orders  of  the  Coimdl 
of  State  and  several  edicts,  all  endeavoring  to  legislate  paper  into 
money  or  to  regulate  its  relations  with  the  silver  of  Spain.  This  was 
one  of  the  weakest  elements  of  the  Crown's  policy,  and  was  never 
handled  with  statesmanship,  nor  with  proper  regard  to  the  Colony's 
needs.  There  was  no  time,  when  gold  or  silver  was  current,  and  aside 
from  the  various  expedients  with  paper  money  more  or  less  irredeem- 
able, copper  was  the  only  currency  or  money  of  Louisiana  and  that 
was  not  plentiful.28 

The  era  of  the  Western  Company  was  the  creative  and  construc- 
tive period  of  Louisiana.  Its  lines  had  been  set  in  courses  that  re- 
mained unchanged  in  material  aspects  for  years  to  come.  The 
system  was  not  the  best,  but  it  was  the  best  France  would  permit. 
The  prosperity  of  the  time  was  remembered  as  a  l^end,  even  when  in 
fact  better  times  were  at  hand.  The  people  thought  as  Martin 
wrote  nearly  a  himdred  years  later:  "It  cannot  be  denied  (he  sajrs 
169)  that  while  Louisiana  was  part  of  the  dominion  of  France,  it 
never  prospered,  but  during  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Company's 
privilege." 

IV 
1731-1762.    Crown  Colony* 

With  the  passing  of  the  Western  Company,  the  second  generation 
of  Louisiana,  the  native  bom,  begin  to  take  a  hand  in  government. 
The  petty  offices  are  gradually  filled  by  men  who  have  a  pride  in  the 
country  as  distinguished  from  France.  The  new  Superior  Council 
contained  a  sprinkling  of  these,  but  the  major  offices  are  still  filled 
with  Frenchmen,  sent  over  by  royal  commission. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  form  of  government,  2^  save  that  the 
Superior  Coimcil  was  reorganized  in  May,  1732,  to  eliminate  the 
Company's  representatives.  The  new  administration  included 
Perier,  Governor,  Salmon,  Commissaire,  Loubois  and  D'Artaguette, 
Lieutenants  du  roi  or  Lieutenant  Governors,  Benac,  the  town  Major 
of  New  Orleans,  Fazende,  Brusle,  Bru,  Lafreniere,  Prat  and  Raguet, 
Coimcillors,  Fleauriau,  Attorney  General,  and  Rossart,  Clerk  and 
Secretary. 

The  institutional  history  of  the  next  thirty  years  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  essay  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  line.  It  was  mutation  in 
office  with  changes  only  in  the  composition  such  as  time  and  the  exi- 


"Mrs.  Miller-Surrey.  The  Commerce  of  La.  dtiring  the  French  Regime.  Columbia  Univeratj 
Studies,  Longmans  Green  Co.,  1916. 

*<Martin,  170,  says  the  Colony  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  New  France,  but  Gayarre  is 
silent;  and  I  have  found  nothing  to  change  the  view  expressed  in  Note  15. 
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gency  of  the  parent  state  imposed.  But  while  we  hereafter  epitomise 
these  three  decades  it  is  done  with  the  admonition  that  these  years 
teem  with  material  for  a  history  of  the  life  of  a  people  and  the  growth 
of  a  state,  as  distinguished  from  governmental  machinery. 

We  have  seen  that  the  new  r^ime  began  with  Perier  as  Governor. 
In  the  same  year  (1732)  he  was  recalled  and  promoted  and  Bienville 
succeeded  to  that  post. 

The  new  Governor's  imhappy  regime  ended  at  his  own  request 
in  March,  1742.  Vaudrieul,  his  successor,  relieved  him  in  May, 
1743,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Kerlerec  in  175l3.  The  pro- 
vince was  ceded  to  Spain  by  secret  treaty  in  1762  and  Kerlerec  left 
in  November  of  that  year.  His  successor,  d'Abaddie,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  "Factory  of  Louisiana"  not  Governor  (Forti6r  144)  and 
apparently  without  military  powers,  died  in  February,  1765,  and 
Aubry,  Captain  Commander  of  the  local  military  forces  acted  as 
Governor  up  to  the  time  Ulloa  came  in,  and  thereafter  imtil  O'Reilly 
took  possession  in  1766.  It  was  in  his  time  the  Acadians  arrived 
and  were  mothered  by  Louisiana — ^the  most  meritorious  act  of  this 
man,  who  here  acted  on  his  own  initiative. 

During  this  long  period  one  year  seems  pretty  much  like  the 
next.  Bienville  was  involved  in  his  usual  quarrels  with  his  Intendant 
and  in  Indian  wars.  Vaudrieul's  administration  was  not  in  much 
better  state,  but  the  personal  vanity  of  the  man  and  his  love  of  the 
gaieties  of  life  left  a  more  vivid  remembrance.  Kerlerec  was  in  hot 
water  all  the  time  and  owed  his  downfall  and  sorrowful  last  years  to 
the  stings  and  venom  of  enemies  made  in  office.25  D'Abaddie  was  a 
stop-gap  for  the  period  after  the  cession  and  before  the  delivery  to 
Spain ;  it  fell  to  him  in  1764  to  follow  up  the  clamor  against  the  Jesuits 
in  France  and  to  execute  the  decree  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  banishing 
them  from  Louisiana  and  confiscating  their  property — an  episode  on  a 
parity  in  its  way  with  the  "judicial"  executions  of  O'Reilly  a  few  years 
later.2«  Aubry  has  been  made  the  Judas  Iscariot  of  Louisiana's 
abortive  republic,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  he  was  holding  the  country  for  Spain,  and  his  conduct 
must  be  given  the  benefit  of  his  condition.^? 

There  was  legislation  during  these  earlier  administrations,  addi- 
tional to  the  Edict  of  August,  1728,  quieting  land  titles  and  rectif5dng 
local  grants  and  concessions.  Vaudrieul  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
starting  a  levee  and  public  road  policy  which  was  amplified  under  the 


s^ViUiera  du  Terrage,  Lcs  Demien  Annees  de  la  Louisiane  Francaise,  Paris,  1903. 
MJ.  J.  O'Brien.  S.  J.    The  Expulsion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  Colonial  Louisiana.    Pubs . 
La.  Hist.  Society.  Vol.  9.  pp.  9-24.  1916. 

a^See  cases  dted  138  La.,  pp.  42-49  and  p.  51;  also  79  So.  Rep..  520. 
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territorial  and  state  governments  and  long  remained  one  of  our  in- 
stitutions. In  his  time  also  temporary  additions  were  made  to  the 
judicial  corps  through  the  appointment  of  four  persons  called  as- 
sessors to  assist  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Curative  laws 
were  also  adopted  to  remedy  informalities  in  judicial  and  especially 
succession  procedure  which  had  created  litigation  arising  chiefly  in  the 
cotmtry  districts  where  there  was  either  no  legal  official  or  an  ignorant 
or  incompetent  one.  It  was  provided  that  thereafter  public  acts  in- 
cluding inventories  could  be  made  by  any  two  capable  residents 
attended  by  two  witnesses  and  registered  with  the  Coimcil  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile  or  the  Illinois  as  the  case  might  be.  The  act  here 
mad^  authentic  appears  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  legal  instru- 
ments in  Louisiana  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  our  Archives. 
On  the  criminal  side  the  Court  records  show  many  hideous  penalties 
inflicted,  branding,  the  galleys,  and  worse — the  civil  side  is  mcM^ 
pleasing  reading,  and  both  subjects  should  be  treated  by  a  sympa- 
thetic hand. 

There  is  an  interesting  contemporaneous  accoimt  by  a  layman 
of  the  last  hours  of  the  French  r^ime.  Captain  Charles  Pittman, 
an  English  engineer  and  surveyor,  writes  in  the  preface  of  his  book 
that  he  spent  five  years  in  the  colony,*^  surveying  and  exploring  the 
interior  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  "the 
principal  inhabitants"  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority.  He  says 
further: 

The  Government  of  Louisiana  is  composed  of  a  Governor, 
an  Intendant  and  a  Royal  Coimcil.  The  Governor  is  invested 
with  a  great  deal  of  power,  which,  however,  on  the  side  of  the 
Crown  is  checked  by  the  Intendant  who  has  the  care  of  the 
King's  rights  and  whatever  relates  to  the  revenue;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  people  it  is  checked  by  the  Royal  Coimcil 
whose  office  it  partly  is  to  see  that  the  people  are  not  oppressed 
by  the  one  or  defrauded  by  the  other.  The  Royal  Council 
who  style  themselves  Le  Coimseil  Superieur  de  la  Louisiane, 
consists  of  the  Intendant  who  is  first  Judge,  the  King's  Attorney, 
six  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the  Register  of  the  Pro- 
vince; and  they  judge  in  all  criminal  and  civil  matters.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  them  either  ver- 
bally or  by  written  petition;  and  the  evidences  called  on  by 


**He  gives  no  dates  but  it  was  just  at  the  cloee  of  d'Abaddie's  service.  Du  Terrage,  191,  quotea 
from  d'Abaddie't  Diary  or  Daihr  Report  of  Aug.  12, 1764,  the  details  of  an  interview  between  the  Governor 
emor  and  Pittman,  in  which  he  cautioned  the  latter  ocmceming  his  over  free  talk  about  the  Cession. 
Pittman  was  at  that  moment  in  New  Orleans  endeavoring  to  enlist  his  services  for  wwk  on  a  plan  to 
opoi  navigation  to  New  Orleans  from  the  Mississippi  River  bv  way  of  the  Iberville  River,  Lakes  Maise- 
pas  and  raitchartrain,  via  Bayou  St.  John.    See  also  Parkham-Pontiac,  2-269. 
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either  party  attend  the  examination  of  the  Council.  In  a 
court  like  this  eloquence  or  great  abilities  cannot  support 
injustice  or  confound  truth. 

The  Intendant  is  commissary  of  the  Marine  and  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty;  and  he  decides  in  a  simmiary  manner  all  dis- 
putes between  merchants  or  whatever  else  has  a  relation  to 
trade.  A  final  reference  may  be  made  from  any  judgment 
given  by  the  Intendant  or  Council  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  planter  is  considered  as  a  Frenchman  venturing  his 
life,  enduring  a  species  of  banishment  and  imdertaking  great 
hardships  for  the  benefit  of  his  coimtry,  for  which  reason  he 
has  great  indulgence  shown.  Whenever  by  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes or  bad  seasons,  the  planters  suffer,  a  stop  is  put  to  the 
rigor  of  exacting  creditors.  The  few  taxes  which  are  levied 
are  remitted  and  even  advances  made  to  repair  their  losses 
and  set  them  forward.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no 
temptation  to  the  planter  to  run  fraudulently  into  debt  to  the 
prejudice  of  French  merchants  as  all  debts  though  contracted 
by  the  planters  in  France  are  levied  with  great  ease.  The 
process  properly  authenticated  is  transmitted  to  America  and 
admitted  as  proof  there  and  levied  on  the  planter's  estate  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  However,  care  is  taken  that  whilst 
compulsory  methods  are  used  to  make  the  planter  do  justice 
the  State  shall  not  lose  the  industry  of  a  useful  member  of  the 
commimity;  the  debt  is  always  levied  according  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debtor.  Thus  one  party  is  not  sacrificed  to  the 
other,  they  both  subsist,  the  creditor  is  satisfied,  and  the 
debtor  is  not  ruined.2» 

Pittman  is  here  evidently  referring  to  the  administration  of 
lower  Louisiana,  and  especially  in  the  last  paragraph.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  his  statement  regarding  appeals.  As  previously 
noted,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  Superior  Council  in  the  time  of  the 
Western  Company.  Our  local  records,  however,  support  the  view 
that  appeals  were  permitted  in  the  period  of  Pittman's  visit,  and  the 
possibility  is  that  it  was  a  right  conferred  in  some  order  or  «lict  that 
is  not  accessible. 


"Philip  Pittman.    "The  present  state  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi  with  a 
geographical  description  of  that  river  illustrated  by  plans  and  draughts."    pp.  12-13.    Londcni,  1770. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Parkham,  writing  of  conditions  in  upper 
Louisiana  at  this  same  period  (1764)  saysi^o 

"The  military  commandant  whose  station  was  at  Fort 
Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  ruled  the  Colony  with  a  sway 
absolute  as  that  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  judged  civil  and 
criminal  cases  without  right  of  appeal,  yet  this  power  was  ex- 
ercised in  a  patriarchal  spirit  and  he  usually  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people." 

On  the  whole  record  as  I  see  it,  this  is  an  overstatement,  but  there 
is  confirmation  for  it  at  the  close  of  the  ^>anish  period. 

The  cession  to  Spain  in  1762  doses  the  French  period.  Aubry 
held  over  for  four  years  until  O'Reilly's  arrrival  in  1766  but  whether 
we. call  this  an  interr^num  or  by  any  other  name,  it  certainly  was 
not  under  France,  which  administered  it  pro  tem.,  so  to  speak,  and  on 
every  opportimity  declared  the  transfer  irrevocable. 

In  my  judgment  it  should  be  included  in  the  Spanish  period, 
and  I  shall  treat  it  accordingly. 

The  archives  of  the  Superior  Council  from  its  organization 
under  the  Edict  of  1719  to  the  Spanish  period^i  comprise  deeds, 
mortgages,  marriage  contracts,  wills,  inventories,  records  of  trials, 
civil  and  criminal  opinions  and  judgments;  in  brief  here  lies  the  evi- 
dence of  every  judicial  act  and  of  every  other  transaction  that  re- 
quired consent,  approval  or  executicxi  by  the  Government.  The 
Clerk's  notarial  records,  and  those  of  other  notaries,  are  mingled  in  the 
hodge-podge.  Besides  these  there  are  innumerable  docimients,  papers 
and  data  on  every  imaginable  subject. 

The  Superior  Council  was  the  body  of  Government  and  com- 
bined in  itself  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments. 
The  court  and  its  sheriff,  the  conveyance  and  mortgage  office  was 
part  of  the  system.  It  had  also  the  custody  of  notarial  records  of 
deceased,  resigned  2md  removed  notaries.  Its  Clerk  was  ex-officio 
notary,  a  practice  that  still  sm^ves.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
system  of  registry  such  as  we  have  devised,  but  the  law  made  the 
deposit  with  the  Coimcil  the  final  evidence  of  all  such  transactions 
throughout  the  province. 

While  these  archives  have  suiBFered  the  usual  losses  during  the 
long  period  of  their  seclusion,  enough  is  left  to  show  that  the  legal 


MParkman — Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  2-252. 

•iThese  records  are  stored  in  boxes  in  the  custody  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  at  the 
Cabildo  in  New  Orleans.  They  are  bundled  without  order  or  sequence,  and  the  task  of  digesting  them  is 
beyond  individual  time  and  strength.  A  beginning  was  recently  made  by  the  La.  Hist.  Society  and  sus- 
p^dedp  but  enough  was  developed  to  show  Uie  value  of  this  mine  of  information.  See  Report  of  William 
Price.    Pubs.  La.  Hist.  Society,  Vol.  8,  pp.  7-20;  1914-1916. 
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administration  represented  in  these  records  was  not  materially 
altered  in  the  Spanish  times  and  the  two  eras  formed  the  heavy  hand 
that  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  Common  Law,  so  steadfastly 
urged  upon  the  territorial  legislature  by  President  JeflFerson  and 
Governor  Claiborne.  The  pleading  and  method  of  practice  2ind  the 
relation  of  the  judges  to  the  people  had  linked  the  Louisianians  to  a 
system  and  intrenched  it  in  their  lives.  These  dusty  and  silent 
archives  even  now  have  a  voice  that  tells  why  the  inhabitants  held 
fast  to  their  simple,  speedy,  and  home-like  civil  judicial  system,  while 
gladly  yielding  to  the  suppression  of  its  criminal  side. 
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OF  LOUISIANA 


The  report  of  his  work  of  preparing  a  card  index  to  the  judicial 
reports  of  early  colonial  Louisiana  has  been  fully  and  ably  written* 
by  Mr.  William  Price,  the  noted  archivist,  to  whom  the  intricate  and 
important  task  was  entrusted  by  the  Society.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Price  is  contained  in  the  Annual  of  the  Society  for  1914-15,  Vol.  VIII. 
The  regular  publication  of  the  cards  was  begun  in  the  LOUISIANA 
HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY,  Vol.  1,  No.  1;  the  series  running 
from  1715-23.  A  continuation  followed  in  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  (1723-24), 
after  which  a  regrettiable  interruption  in  the  publication  occurred. 
The  series,  in  orderly  sequence  (Jan--April,  1725)  is  resumed  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Quarterly  and  it  is  in  the  program  of  the 
Society's  work  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  cards  in  recurrent 
numbers  of  the  QUARTERLY  imtil  the  entire  list  of  cards  completed 
by  Mr.  Price  is  exhausted;  thus,  putting  in  practical  form  easy  of 
access  to  historical  students  one  of  the  Society's  most  valuable 
sources  of  historical  information,  opening  also  a  mine  of  precious 
statistical,  political  economical  material  hitherto  sealed  to  public 
investigation. 

GRACE  KING. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    January  3,  1725.    Pierre  Barbier  claims  a 
residue  accoimt  of  165  francs  from  Diuivage. 
Action  allowed. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  January  4,  1725.  SheriflF  Jacques  Vin- 
cent notifies  Sieur  Diuivage,  Master  builder,  to  appear 
and  answer  for  his  residue  debit  of  165  francs  to  Pierre 
Barbier,  carpenter. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  January  6,  1725.  Jean  LaMesse  (signed 
J.  J.  Lammes)  informs  the  Coimcil  that  he  has  "no 
news"  from  SheriflF  LaMorinnifere  concerning  certain 
actions  moved  nearly  three  months  ago,  towards  col- 
lecting 155  francs  due  LaMesse  from  sundry  parties. 
"Having  his  passage  by  La  Loire,''  he  renews  his  plea 
for  procure,  so  as  to  help  himself  subsist  imtil  his 
departure. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    April  6,  1725.     Renaud  Bonnaud,   guard 
of  stores  at  New  Orleans,  moves  to  collect  a  residue 
debit  of  100  francs  from  Mr.  Balcourt. 
Action  allowed. 
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Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  April  7,  1725.  Notice  served  on  Mr. 
Berard  to  satisfy  debt  of  397  francs  to  Mr.  M(»isset, 
former  cashier  of  company. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  April  7,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Morisset,  SheriflF  La  Morinnifere  serves  notice  on  six 
designated  parties  to  satisfy  their  outstanding  debts 
to  Company's  treasury. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  January  8,  1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Sieur  Barson  (alias  De  la  Perifere),  SheriflF  Jacques 
Vincent  notifies  Mr.  Joly,  surgeon,  to  appear  and 
answer  for  the  stated  debits,  116  francs,  and  three 
Spanish  dollars.  In  default  of  appearing,  fine  of  ten 
francs. 
Faded. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    January  8,  1725.    Jean  Bourbeau  supplied 
one  Diirivage  with  bark,  timber  and  monev,  and  has 
been  partly  paid,  but  would  also  collect  the  residue. 
Let  the  Court  appoint  arbitrators. 
Action  granted. 

Summons  to  Reverse  a  Trade  in  Slaves.  January  8,  1725.  At 
the  instance  of  one  DuBordieu,  of  Mobile,  Sheriflf 
Vincent  notifies  one  Plaisance  to  appear  for  giving 
back  a  negress  and  a  little  ''pickaninny,"  and  to  take 
back  his  negro. 

Abridged  Verdict. 

Faded. 

Court  Order.  Jean  Bourbault  vs.  Diuivage.  January  10,  1725. 
Coimcil  condenms  defendant  in  default  to  pay  daim  of 
300  francs  plus  interest  and  costs. 

Decisions  in  11  Civil  Suits.    January  10,  1725. 

1.  Bourbault  vs.  Durivage.    Claim  allowed. 

2.  Bourbault  vs.  Durivage.     Case  referred  to  Mr. 
Fleurian. 

3.  ( — )  vs.  Cabussier  and  Laprade.    Proof  required. 

4.  Louis  Brissard  vs.  Durivage.    Claim  sustamed. 

5.  Marlot  vs.  Durand  and  De  Nolan.    Seizure  fotmd 
valid. 

6.  Jacques  Roquigny  vs.  De  Wille.    Claim  allowed, 
(25  piastres). 

7.  Etienne  Di^rdieu  vs.  Plaisance.    See  verdict. 

8.  Maldac  vs.  Desgraves,  M.,  nonsuited,  but  may  look 
to  his  debtor.     Costs  on  M. 

9.  Rose  frferes  vs.  Clairefontaine.    Claim  granted. 

10.  —  vs.  —    Claim  granted. 

11.  Barasson  vs.  Joly.    Claim  granted. 
Filed  No.  74. 
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Memorial  of  Mr.  De  Pauger.  January  10,  1725.  Complaining  of 
"ruinous"  temporizing  of  former  manager  Defontaine 
in  settling  his  accoimts.  Let  him  be  required  to  dose 
them  defoiitely,  and  also  to  turn  over  all  papers  in 
question  to  Mr.  De  Pauger. 
Notice  duly  served.    (February  3,  1725.) 

Petition  of  Recovery.-  Janxiary  15,  1725.  Drux  frferes  move  to  col- 
lect 940  francs  due  on  their  boat,  from  parties  BcM^er 
and  Blanchard. 

Action  instituted.    Notice  served  on  January  17, 
forestalling  Bordier's  proposed  passage  to  France. 
Blanchard  declared  seized  of  boat  in  dispute. 
Duplicate  copy. 

Petition  for  Auction  of  House.    January  16,  1725.   Julien  Binard 
vs.  Cadot.    House  and  lot  have  been  seized,  and  sale 
has  been  twice  advertised.    Let  auction  ensue  tomor- 
row. 
Granted,  and  notice  served  on  Cadot. 

Petition  to  Transfer  Contract.  January  17,  1725.  Undersigned 
Bordier,  preparing  to  embark  for  France  by  La  Behnne, 
shows  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain  in  the 
matter  of  boat  bought  by  himself  and  Blanchard  from 
Dreaux  frferes.  Since  one  Dubois  has  agreed  to  accept 
Bordier's  interest,  let  Bordier  be  released.  And  in  the 
present  emergency,  seize  and  sell  the  boat. 
Notice  allowed  on  Blanchard  and  Dubois. 
(Bordier  drowned;  shipwreck  of  La  Bellonne.) 

Summons  in  Boat  Suit.  Janxiary  17,  1725.  Sheriff  Vincent  noti- 
fies parties  Blanchard  and  Dubois  to  appear  on  the 
morrow  at  8  a.  m. 

Bordier  vs.  Dubois  and  Blanchard.  January  18,  1725.  Coimcil 
orders  Bordier  and  Blandiard  to  pay  Dreux  frferes 
876  francs,  residue  of  boat  accoimt,  plus  costs. 

There  follows  a  slurred  and  managled  scrawl,  hav- 
ing reference  to  a  com  account  and  other  business; 
inferentially  too  petty  for  the  recorder  to  pass  it  along 
in  a  world  of  practical  requirements. 
Filed  No.  75. 

Attachment  Proceedings.   Chaperon  vs.  Daigle.   January  20, 1725. 
Sheriff  Vincent  seizes  a  quantity  of  ready  money  on 
premises  of  one  Malboroue,  alias  Daigle.   The  money  is 
claimed  by  Chaperon  from  proceeds  of  a  slave  sale. 
Faded. 

Petition  to  Recover  Damages.  January  21,  1725.  Therese 
Pichaux  seeks  rei-ess  to  the  extent  of  500  firancs  for 
wanton  damage  to  her  house  and  outrageous  assault 
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on  herself  by  parties   Thery,  Ducoudere  and  Bonna- 
venteure.   TTiey  have  already  paid  80  francs. 
Procedure  allowed. 

Petition  for  Transfer  of  Seized  Funds.   January  22, 1725.    Chap- 
eron asks  that  the  money  seized  at  Malbwoue's  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Company's  cashier. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Petition  for  Annulment  of  Seizure.  Janxiary  22,  1725.  Under- 
signed Bonhomm  (describing  himself  as  a  former  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  Company  at  the  Alkangas  post), 
recently  sdd  some  slaves  to  Chaperon,  and  in  view  of 
their  mutual  imderstanding  about  the  payment, 
B.  is  grieved  that  C.  should  have  moved  seizure  of 
proceeds.  On  the  plea  that  the  seizure  was  un- 
warrantwi  in  reason,  let  the  Coimdl  now  revoke  it 
and  also  allow  Bonhomm  500  francs  of  the  attached 
money  for  necessary  subsistence. .  Even  if  he  be  the 
Company's  debtw,  he  should  not  be  "seized"  of 
the  very  shirt  on  his  back. 
Noteworthy  autograph. 

DeChavannes  vs.  De  Latour.    January  27,  1725.    Coimcil  orders 
defendant  to  pay  die  admitted  claim  of  310  francs, 
plus  interest  and  costs. 
Filed  No.  77. 

Petition  in  Opposition.   January  28, 1725.   Yves  Gueret  Diuivajje, 
Master  builder,  files  his  opposition  to  Council's  ruling 
against  him  and  in  favor  of  Bourbeau,  January  10. 
Bourbeau  is  thus  notified,  January  30. 

Decisions  in  Two  Civil  Suits.    January  29,  1725. 

1.  Le  Compte  vs.  Dreaux.  Coimcil  confirms  Mr. 
Roguet's  ruling  of  post  December  16,  and  clears 
plaintiff  of  obligation  beyond  board  while  defendant 
worked  with  hrni.    Costs  divided. 

2.  De  Latour  vs.  Coupart.  Defend2mt  has  agreed  to 
fumi^  tiles  and  make  good  his  contract;  and  he  is 
ordered  to  do  so  within  8  days. 

Costs  divided. 
Filed  No.  78. 

Sale  of  House:  Bienville  to  Dutisn6.  January  30, 1725.  Monsieur 
De  Bienville  conveys  a  house  and  appurtenances  to 
to  Mr.  Dutisn6,  captain  and  commander  in  Illinois  (now 
represented  by  Madame  D.  and  by  Mr.  Roquet), 
for  4000  fr2mcs;  1058  francs  being  paid  down,  residue 
2940  francs  payable  in  a  year;  mortgage  security. 
House  about  32  feet  long  by  21  wide,  mih  floors  above 
and  below;  partitions,  doors  and  windows,  locks  and 
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hinges,  front  gallery;  kitchen  of  stakes  covered  with 
bark.  Lot  of  about  12  fathoms  front  by  25  deep, 
facing  the  Mississippi. 

House  of  timber  with  shingle  roof. 

Bienville,  signature. 

Filed  No.  79. 

Plea  of  Recovery.  Janxiary  30,  1725.  Undersigned  Soubaignfi 
moves  to  collect  residue  amoimts  on  two  notes  due 
him  by  Mr.  Nolan,  and  payable  in  flour  or  in  money  of 
Spain;  item,  on  two  notes  due  by  Mr.  Reboul  in 
goods  or  in  money  of  Spain.  Prompt  action  desired; 
especially  as  Mr.  de  Nolan  is  about  to  start  for  Mobile. 
Procedure  allowed. 

Inquest  Ordered.  February  1,.  1725.  Attorney  General  Fleurian 
csdls  for  an  inquest  over  the  death  of  Guillaume 
Dubourg  alias  Beaucoudray;  said  to  have  died  at 
Isle  Dauphine;  "this  matter  is  of  extreme  conse- 
quence." Let  all  parties  concerned  be  heard  before 
Mr.  Brusl6. 
Granted:    Delachaise. 

Summons  to  Testify.  February  1,  1725.  SheriflF  Charles  de  La 
Morinnifere  serves  notice  on  Jean  Baptiste  Marlot, 
Nicolas  Miragouen,  and  Martin  de  Jaures  Guibery, 
to  appear  at  2  p.  m.  before  Mr.  Brusl6  and  give  testi- 
mony concerning  the  death  of  Guillaume  Dubourg 
alias  Beaucoudray. 

Inquest  on  Death  of  Dubourg-Beaucoudray.  February  1,  1725. 
Witness  J.  B.  Marlot  is  aware  that  Dubourg  went  to 
get  some  negroes  of  the  Company,  from  Mobile  to 
Isle  Dauphine,  2md  died  of  an  attack  of  dysentery,  in 
hospital  of  Isle  Dauphine,  about  last  of  November, 
or  first  of  December,  1719.  Similar  testimony  by 
Nicolas  Miragouen  and  Martin  Jaure  Guibery. 

First  witness  reports  a  small  credit  of  flour;  third 
witness,  a  credit  of  108  francs,  for  the  deceased's 
estate. 

Filed  No.  80. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    February  6,  1725.    Pierre  Le  Comte  moves 
to  collect  an  account  of  125  francs  from  Mr.  Clair- 
fontaine. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.   January  23,  1725.   La  Dousseur,  now  repre- 
sented by  Barson  de  Lap^riere,  seeks  to  collect  60 
francs  from  one  Durant,  on  a  note  overdue. 
Action  granted. 
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Seizure  Sustained.    Bonhomme  vs.  Chaperon.    Janxiary  23,  1725. 
Council  orders  the  seized  money  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  until  Bonhomme's  accoimt  be  paid. 
Costs  reserved. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    January  25,  1725.    Mr.  De  Chavannes 
moves  to  collect  310  francs  fixMn  Mr.  Marest  de 
Latour,  due  on  a  note. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  for  Collaboration  in  Closing  Accounts.  January  27, 
1725.  Mr.  De  Fontaine,  former  manager  of  LeBlanc 
grants,  remonstrates  that  he  cannot  satisfy  the  demand 
for  surrender  of  a  certain  La  Perrierre  account  imless 
Mr.  La  Perrierre  himself,  thus  far  obstructive,  cooper- 
ate in  straightening  out  some  involved  factors  thereof. 
The  longer  Mr.  La  Perrierre  delays,  the  longer  he 
prevents  the  despatch  of  other  accoimts  on  this 
depending. 

Council  orders  La  Perrierre  to  give  the  necessary 
aid  so  long  as  it  is  wanted. 

Memorial  of  Marest  Delatour  du  Pin.  January  27, 1725.  Show- 
ing that  one  Coupard,  Master  Carpenter,  has  failed  in 
his  contract  of  roofing  and  weatherboarding  plaintiff's 
house.  Let  him  be  hdd  to  answer  for  the  250  francs  by 
him  receipted. 
Action  granted. 

,  Summons  for  Hearing.  January  27, 1725.  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies 
carpenter  Coupard  (here  Coupart)  to  appear  and 
answer  in  given  suit. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    Febrxiary  6,  1725.    Pierre  Le  Comte  moves 
to  collect  an  account  of  125  francs  from  M.  Clair- 
fontaine. 
Action  allowed. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  February  8,  1725.  Sheriff  Vincent  to 
Mr.  Clairefontaine,  to  pay,  the  bill  of  125  francs  owing 
to  Mr.  Le  Comte. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  Febrxiary  8,  1725.  LaDouceur  vs. 
Durant.  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies  Durant  to  answer  for 
a  residue  debit  of  50  firancs  on  his  note  of  60  francs. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  February  8, 1725.  Recorder  Rossard  vs. 
Jean  Baptiste  Barre.  Sheriff  La  Morinnifere  notifies 
Barre  to  anvswer  for  a  debit  of  282  francs,  plus  interest 
and  costs,  due  on  sales. 

Summons  to  Pay  Overdue  Notes.  February  8,  1725.  Soubaign6 
vs.  Reboul.  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies  Reboul  to  answer 
for  two  notes  payable  in  goods  or  in  money  of  Spain. 
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Petition  of  Recovery.    February  9,  1725.    Jean  Baptiste  Massy 
shows  that  Mr.  C6ard  is  accountable,  as  agent,  for  a 
debt  of  6000  francs  outstanding  against  Messrs.  KoUy 
&  Co.,    Let  Mr.  C6ard  so  answer. 
Action  forward. 

Decisions  in  Six  Civil  Suits.    February  10,  1725. 

1.  Roussard  vs.  Barre.    Claim  allowed. 

2.  La  Douceur  vs.  Antoine  Durant.  Claim  allowed. 

3.  Ignace  LaMesse  vs.  Beaumont.    Out  of  court;  costs 
divided. 

4.  Soubaign6  vs.  Reboul.     Still  pending.     Costs  re- 
served. 

5.  LeComte  vs.  Clairefontaine.    Still  pending.    Costs 
reserved. 

6.  Durivage  vs.  Bourbault.    Still  pending.    Costs  re- 
served. 

Filed  No.  82. 

Petition  for  New  Marriage  Contract.  February  15, 1725.  Peltier 
de  Franchomme,  officer  stationed  in  Illinois,  and  mar- 
ried there  to  his  material  advantage,  reports  that  the 
contract  was  destroyed  by  rats,  or  so  the  reasonable 
indications  point,  and  owing  to  his  inexperience  he  had 
omitted  to  require  duplicate  copy..  Let  the  Court  al- 
low him  a  new  contract. 

Coimcil  reserves  consent  imtil  Mr.  Burseraut  de 
Bellagrade,  formerly  Illinois  notary,  makes  written 
declaration  on  facts  of  the  case. 

Rats  Devour  Notary's  Records.  February  16,  1725.  Jacques 
Nicolas  Burseraut  de  Belgarde,  sometime  notary  in 
Illinois,  confirms  the  report  in  question;  rats  being 
abimdant  up  there  "and  of  a  size  prodigious."  He  re- 
views the  tenor  of  the  contract.  Gnawed  vestige  of 
minutes  were  found  under  warehouse  floor. 

Signed :    Bussreau  de  Bellagarde. 
Filed  No.  81. 

Certificate  on  Marriage  Contract.  February  16,  1725.  Chevalier 
Boisbriant  certifies  concerning  the  marriage  contract  re- 
corded by  Bussereau  de  Bellagarde,  between  officer 
Franchomme  and  the  widow  of  an  officer  Bourdon,  about 
Sept.  1723.  Chevalier  Boisbriant  witnessed  the  contract, 
and  remembers  that  there  was  a  deed  of  gift,  20,000 
francs,  in  favor  of  Franchomme.  Minutes  commonly 
rep<Mted  to  have  been  destroyed  by  rats.  Seal  of 
Chevalier  Boisbriant. 
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Petition  Over  Destroyed  Marriage  Contract.  February  16, 1725. 
Nicolas  Peltier  de  Franchomme  moves  for  tiie  hearing 
of  certain  witnesses  to  the  perished  record. 

Council  orders  written  declaration  by  Monsieur  de 
Boisbriant  and  hearing  of  Messrs.  Dartaguette,  Belisle 
and  Delisle  before  Councillor  Delachaise. 

Testimony  on  Marriage  Contract.  February  16, 1725.  Witnesses 
Pierre  Dartaguiette,  Francois  Seimars  de  Bellile,  and 
Legardeur  Ddisle,  agree  on  the  fact  of  given  marriage 
and  a  deed  of  gift  in  favor  of  officer  Franchomme. 
Madame  veuve  Bourdon's  name  has  an  Indian  sem- 
blance. Marguerite  Ouaquamo  Quoana. 
FUed  No.  83. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  February  19,  1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Ignace  La  Messe,  SheriflF  La  Morinnifere  notifies  Claude 
Fortier,  edge-tool-maker,  to  answer  for  claim  of  25 
francs  in  copper  specie,  due  on  beer. 

Petition  (renewed)  for  New  Marriage  Contract.  February  21, 
1725.  Officer  Nicolas  Peltier  de  Franchomme  reviews 
the  history  of  his  destroyed  marriage  contract,  and 
repeats  his  request  for  a  fresh  contract  bearing  equiva- 
lent provisions. 
Referred  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Decision  on  Marriage  Contract.  February  22,  1725.  Attorney 
General  Fleurian  approves  the  granting  of  desired 
contract,  and  orders  the  record  filed,  whSlst  Madame 
Franchomme's  ratification  shall  be  obtained  within  six 
months  and  then  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Plea  for  Action  of  Redress.  February  22, 1725.  DeVerteiul,  part- 
ner in  land  grant  of  Paris  du  Vemay,  and  director 
thereof,  lodges  complaint  against  the  Captain  (Sieur 
Chatham,)  Chaplain  and  surgeon-major  of  the  trans- 
port sinp  La  Gironde,  for  "insults  and  ill  usages"  at  the 
expense  of  himself  and  his  family  during  the  voyage 
from  Lorient.  Item,  on  accoimt  of  a  libelous  attack 
circulated  by  same  parties  after  his  arrival. 
(See  26^1 :  Madame  DeVerteiul  by  her  own  actions.) 
(See  2552-2551*  and  sequels,  hardly  tp  the  credit  of 
DeVerteiul.   261*4.) 

Marriage  Contract  Issued  Anew.  February  23,  1725.  Terms  of 
the  agreement  between  Peltier  de  Franchomme  and 
Madame  veuve  Bourdon. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    Draft  overdue.    February  27,  1725.    Henry 
Desgraves,  retired  captain,  seeks  to  collect  45  Spanish 
dollars  from  Mr.  Clairefontaine,  plus  interest  and  costs. 
Action  forward. 
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Plea  in  Suit  of  Libel.  February  28,  1725.  The  Attorney  General 
(Fleurian),  asks  the  Reverend  Father  Raphael,  Grand 
Vicar  of  Monseigneur  of  Quebec,  to  attend,  or  else 
delegate  an  ecclesiastical  substitute  to  attend,  impend- 
ing examination  of  witnesses  on  charge  of  libel  brought 
against  R.  P.  Lusurier,  Dominican,  Chaplain  of  La 
Gironde. 

Summons  of  Witnesses  in  Libel  Suit.  February  28, 1725.  Notice 
served  by  SheriflF  La  Morinnifere  on  nine  designated 
parties  to  appear  before  Coimcillor  Brusl6  at  2  p.  m., 
to  testify  concerning  charges  brought  by  Monsieur  De 
Verteuil,  director  of  land  grant  of  Paris  Duvemey. 

Testimony  in  Libel  Suit.  February  28,  1725.  R.  P.  Raphael, 
Capuchin,  attends  the  hearing.  Evidence  appears  to 
consist  of  some  shipboard  tattle,  reference  to  hazard- 
ous ditties,  and  free  remarks  of  a  personal  cast.  Noth- 
ing conclusive  against  the  chaplain. 

Testimony  in  Libel  Suit.  March  2, 1725.  Slight  hearsay  evidence 
from  first  witness.  Captain  Pierre  Dartaguiette; 
second  witness,  R.  P.  Matthias,  Capuchin,  heard  the 
parties  exchange  taimts.  and  that  is  all  he  knows  of  the 
matter. 
Filed  No.  87. 

Petition  to  Attach  Property.    March  2,  1725.    Recorder  Rossard 
moves  for  seizure  against  Baron  D'hombourg,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  debit  of  about  1200  francs,  outstanding  on 
sales. 
Procedure  allowed  and  instituted. 

Sheriff's  Sale  of  House.  March  3,  1725.  Notice  served  on  Paulin 
Cadot,  at  instance  of  Julian  Binard  alias  Laforge. 

Petition  of  Recovery.   March  4, 1725.   Recorder  Rossard  moves  to 
collect  from  one  Barr6,  Canadian,  374  pounds  of  flour, 
as  charged  on  his  note  of  October  19, 1723. 
Action  forward. 

Laforge  vs.  Cadot.    March  5,  1725.    Sale  deferred  a  fortnight. 
Parties  to  be  present,  or  duly  sxmmioned. 
Filed  No.  88. 

Laforge  vs.  Cadot.  March  5,  1725.  First  and  second  advertise- 
ments of  impending  sale  of  house  and  lot.  The  house 
is  about  20  feet  long  by  14  feet  deep,  having  two  rooms; 
one  with  fireplace.  Roof  of  palm  thatch.  Lot,  30  feet 
front  by  60  deep. 

Remonstrance  Filed.  (Coimterclaim).  March  6,  1725.  Charles 
Chauvin  Delery  warns  Councillor  Brusl6  not  to  re- 
lease any  funds  attached  against  Baron  d'Hombourg 
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unta  petitioner  be  first  paid;  his  claim  being  474  francs 
due  on  a  deal  in  boards.  Mr.  Delery  inhabits  Chapi- 
toulas. 

Memorandum  of  Lumber  Account.  March  6,  1725.  Showing 
transaction  between  Baron  d'Hombourg  and  Mr. 
Durivage.  Wood  was  furnished  for  Baron's  house. 
Net  bill,  276  francs, 

(Q)nnection  is  not  expressed  between  this  bill  and 
Mr.  Delery's  claim  in  preceding  item.) 

Sale  of  Real  Estate.  March  6,  1725.  Showing  that  Baron  d'Hom- 
bourg,  Swiss  captain,  has  conveyed  to  Q)uncillor 
Brusl6  three  lots,  numbered  45,  44,  46.  Terms,  1575 
francs  cash. 

Seals  Placed  on  Property  of  Late  Lan^evin.  March  7,  1725.'  At 
the  request  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bergeron,  sole  legatee. 
Councillor  Brusl6,  seals  the  goods  of  Jacques  Langevin, 
deceased  on  same  day  at  the  house  of  one  Passepar- 
tout, baker,  who  is  named  custodian  of  the  sealed 
property.  Bergeron  lives  in  Illinois,  but  is  now  at 
New  Orleans.  (The  deceased  had  likewise  lived  in 
Illinois.)  Three  dugouts  among  the  assets;  two  empty, 
one  laden  with  salt  meat. 
Filed  No.  89. 

Petition  to  Collect  Barber's  Bill.  March  8,  1725.  Surgeon  Jean 
Jacques  DeLanchy  has  shaved  one  Lafleure,  Canadian, 
"even  to  the  conciurence  of  sixty  and  eighteen  beards 
at  ten  sous  each,  making  together  the  siun  of  39 
francs."  Let  the  bill  be  legally  collected,  since  La- 
fleure has  avoided  payment. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  in  Slave  Sale.  March  8, 1725.  Frfere  Malon,  tailor,  moves 
to  recover  full  proceeds  due  from  one  La  Combe, 
traveler,  on  the  sale  of  a  negress  by  party  Mesples, 
resident  of  Avoyelles.  Frfere  Malon  holds  a  note  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction,  and  requires  valid  security; 
or  else  let  the  negress  be  sold  at  auction. 
Action  instituted. 

Petition  of  Recovery,  Slave  Suit.  March  8,  1725.  Bonhomm, 
Canadian,  moves  to  collect  an  accoimt  of  2300  francs 
due,  as  he  urges,  for  the  labor  of  five  slaves  during  two 
years  and  four  months  in  the  service  of  Captain  De 
Gauvry. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  March  9,  1725.  Martin  de  Jaurrequibery, 
former  warehouse  guard  at  Biloxi,  seeks  to  collect  a 
residued  ebit  of  56  francs  from  Mr.  Berard,  together  with 
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two  dry  goods  items  (two  ells  of  Limbourg  and  two 
shirts),  plus  interest  and  costs. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  for  Inventory  of  Legacy.    March  10,  1725.   J.  B.  Berger- 
on, sole  legatee  of  the  late  Jacques  Longevin,  asks  that 
the  seals  be  removed  and  the  goods  appraised,  thereby 
to  preclude  the  loss  of  those  perishable. 
Granted. 

Court  Order  to  Pay  Claim.  March  10,  1725.  Coimdl  condemns 
Mr.  Berard  to  satisfy  the  several  demands  urged  by 
Martin  Jauringny  Berry. 

Decisions  in  Tliree  Civil  Suits.    March  10,  1725. 

1.  Martin  vs.  Berard.    Claims  allowed. 

2.  J.  J.  DeLanchy  (here  given  Blanchy)  vs.  Lafleur; 
Defendant  to  pay  19 J  francs  for  28  diaves,  as  the 
number  here  seems  to  stand.  Claim  was  39  francs 
for  78  shaves.    Costs  divided. 

3.  Malon  vs,  LaCombe.  Still  pending.  Costs  reserved. 
Filed  No.  90. 

Bonhomm  vs.  DeGauvrit.    March  14,  1725.    Plaintiff  nonsuited 
and  subject  to  costs. 
Filed  No.  91. 

Summons  to  Pay  Company  Arrears.  March  16, 1725.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Morisset,  formerly  an  accountant  of  the 
Company,  SheriflF  La  Morinniftre  notifies  eleven 
designated  parties  to  appear  and  answer  for  their 
stated  arrears  to  the  Company's  treasury. 

Petition  to  Sue  Against  False  Witness.  March  17, 1725.  Jacques 
de  Mouster,  indigo  grower  for  Mr.  LaFr6ni&-e,  has 
been  accused  of  taking  200  pounds  of  indigo  from  his 
employer.  He  seeks  measures  of  redress,  together 
with  recovery  of  residue  Wre,  interest  and  costs. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  March  18,  1725.  Botson,  edge-tool-maker, 
"ironed"  the  cart  of  Mr.  Frangois,  residing  at  Bayou 
St.  Jean,  for  stipulated  siun  of  80  francs,  but  has  re- 
ceived only  words  of  offence  in  compensation.  Action 
desired. 
Granted. 

Plea  for  Voiding  of  Contract.  March  19,  1725.  Undersigned  De- 
Morand  bought,  or  supposed  that  he  was  buying,  a  lot 
of  land  8  acres  front  by  60  acres  deep,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  Mr.  Balcour.  But  since  Mr.  Balcour 
conveyed  the  same  in  defective  form,  and  forasmuch 
as  the  property  is  liable  to  be  annexed  to  the  Com- 
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pany's  land,  let  the  transfer  be  declared  null  and  void. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  March  20,  1725.  Frangois  Jassen  engaged 
to  serve  one  Sansfagon,  traveler,  at  100  francs  a  year, 
and  served  nine  months.  Against  the  75  francs  thus 
owing,  and  further  credits  of  two  barrels  of  powder, 
two  pounds  of  shot,  two  barrels  of  com,  he  has  received 
eight  jugs  of  bear's  grease  and  10  francs  in  copper. 
Let  Sansfagon  be  cit^  to  settle  residue  claim. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  for  Appointment  of  Trustee.  March  20,  1725.  J.  B. 
Bergeron  moves  for  appointment  of  a  trustee  for  the 
vacant  estate  of  the  late  Jacques  Langevin. 

Approved,  and  the  Coimcil  appoints  Mr.  Droy. 

FUed  No.  180. 

Decisions  in  Three  Civil  Suits.    March  20,  1725. 

1.  Morisset   vs.   De  Morand.     Claim  allowed   (155 
francs). 

2.  Morisset  vs.  Estienne.   Claim  allowed  (1602  francs). 

3.  Morisset  vs.  Goulude.    Claim  allowed  (96  francs). 
FUed  No.  92. 

Petition  to  Receive  Legacy.  March  22,  1725.  J.  B.  Bergeron 
shows  that  under  terms  devised  by  the  late  Jacques 
Langevin,  legatee  shall  educate  a  natural  son  of  the 
deceased  (now  an  infant  of  six  months),  and  train  him 
in  the  Catholic  (Apostolic  and  Roman)  faith. 

To  this  end,  he  moves  fw  the  release  of  estate  funds. 

Attorney  General  accedes  to  transfer  of  said  proper- 
ty to  legatee  J.  B.  B.,  as  devised  in  will. 

Petition  for  Delivery  of  Legacy.  March  22,  1725.  Duplicating 
the  preceding  number,  but  with  the  ^supplementary 
clause  that  Mr.  Droy  does  not  contest  the  matter,  and 
is  ready  to  comply  with  Court  order,  subject  to  re- 
covery of  costs. 

Summons  to  Pay  Arrears.  March  22,  1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Morisset,  former  (Company)  accoimtant,  Sheriflf 
La  Morinnifere  notifies  nine  designated  parties  to  appear 
on  the  morrow  and  answer  for  settiement  of  their  ar- 
rears to  treasxiry. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  March  23, 1725.  Jean  Matthieu  Lanoi,  alias 
Boucher,  sold  a  house  to  one  LeComte,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  for  stipulated  sum  of  5(X)  francs  in  copper  specie, 
but  has  received  only  10  Spanish  dollars.  There 
being  no  movables  to  seize,  let  him  recover  the  house. 
Action  forward. 
(Duplicate  copy.) 
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Decisions  in  Ten  Civil  Suits.    March  23,  1725. 

1.  Thomelin  vs.  Franchomme.  Thomelin  shall  sponsor 
draft  until  word  from  France.  (500  francs.)  Costs 
reserved. 

2.  Morisset  vs.  Delatour.  (?)  Defendant  to  pay  claim, 
132  francs. 

3.  Morisset  vs.  Denian.  Defendant  to  pay  claim,  200 
francs. 

4.  Morisset  w.  Clairefontaine.  Defendant  to  pay  daim 
2800  francs. 

5.  Morisset  «FS.  DeBeaumont.  Defendant  to  pay  daim. 
88  francs. 

6.  Morisset  vs.  Cadot.  Defendant  to  pay  claim,  852 
francs. 

7.  Morisset  vs.  Fassier.    Defendant  to  pay  daim,  65 

francs. 

8.  Morisset  vs.  Pouyadon.  Defendant  to  pay  daim, 
325  francs. 

9.  Morisset  vs.  Manald6.  Defendant  to  pay  daim, 
266  francs. 

10.  Jassenne  w.  Sansfagon.   Postponed.   Costs  reserved. 
Filed  No.  93. 

Procedure  in  Libel  Suit.  March  27,  1725.  R.  P.  Raphael  is  re- 
quested to  appoint  an  ecdesiastical  oflSdal  and  a 
promoter,  for  assisting  in  trial  of  Lusurier. 

Sentence  of  Interdict.  March  27,  1725.  Grand  Vicar  of  His 
Lordship  of  Quebec,  R.  P.  Raphad,  Capuchin,  issues 
a  certain  blurred  command,  in  ink  which  would  nowa- 
days be  ignored  by  the  Roman  Ciuia,  where  black  ink 
(or  legible  ink)  is  prescribed  for  correspondence  expect- 
ing attention.  Sheriff  Vincent  serves  the  notice 
(whatever  it  may  have  been, )  in  pale,  but  still  discernible 
ink,  to  chaplain  Lusurier,  defendant  in  libel  suit.  He 
is  warned  to  * 'satisfy  the  foregoing  requirements,  under 
the  penalities  duly  stated." 

(An  interdict  is  implied  beyond  question,  in  post- 
script to  25^.) 

Libel  Suit  in  Process.  March  27, 1725.  Attorney  General  Fleurian 
asks  the  Coimcil  to  designate  a  dvil  judge  from  their 
body,  to  take  part  m  trial  of  Lusurier.  R.  P.  Raphad 
de  Luxembourg  will  act  as  ecclesiastical  oflSdal  and  R.  P. 
Hyacinthe  as  promoter. 

Court  Order  in  Libel  Suit.  March  27. 1725.  The  Attorney  General 
directs  that  Lusurier  be  examined  before  the  Civil 
Court,  whilst  the  ecdesiastical  promoter  takes  cog- 
nizance of  any  facts  devolving  to  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Summons  to  Appear  for  Trial  in  Libel  Suit.  March  27,  1725. 
Formality  of  serving  notice  on  Lusurier  to  appear 
(April  3)  for  joint  hearing,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  in 
default  he  will  be  liable  to  arrest. 

Petition  for  Old  Right  of  Way.  March  28,  1725.  Undersigned 
Livet  and  Soubaign6,  on  behalf  of  Gentilly  setflers, 
urge  that  ever  * 'since  this  place  has  been  inhabited  by 
the  savages  and  by  the  French,"  there  was  always  a 
public  road,  restored  five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Dreaux 
frferes  at  their  expense.  But  Mr.  Rivard  now  tries  to 
cut  oflf  the  travel  from  original  road,  where  the  Gentilly 
settlers  also  built  a  bridge,  arid  would  have  them  follow 
a  new  road,  with  a  cypress  trunk  for  "bridge"  until 
petitioners  chose  to  buUd  a  passable  bridge  for  them- 
selves. They  move  to  retain  earlier  conditions  imop- 
posed. 
Notice  served  on  Mr.  Rivard. 

Ecclesiastical  Sentence  in  Libel  Suit.  March  30,  1725.  Another 
obUterated  writing  by  R.  P.  Raphael,  addressed  to 
Superior  Q)imcil.  Its  import  appears  in  the  Attorney 
Generars  postscript,  showing  that  in  deference  to 
R.  P.  Raphael's  request,  Lusurier  shall  be  forbidden 
by  Captain  of  La  Gironde  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  oflSce 
until  R.  P.  Raphael  has  removed  his  interdict.  Lusur- 
ier is  to  stay  on  shipboard  pending  further  order. 

Civil  Sentence  in  Libel  Suit.    March  31,  1725.    Council  orders 
Captain  of  La  Gironde  to  keep  Lusiuier  on  shipboard  in 
compliance  with  R.  P.  Raphael's  request. 
Filed  No.  94. 

Court  Order  in  Libel  Suit.  March  31, 1725.  In  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Council  enjoins  Captain  Jastram  to  keep 
Lusiuier  in  the  way  of  prisoner  on  Clipboard,  there 
being  no  ecclesiastical  prison  at  New  Orleans.  It  ap- 
pears that  Lusurier  has  refused  to  show  credentials; 
if  such  he  has,  to  Grand  Vicar  R.  P.  Raphael,  on  the 
groimd  that  Lusurier  is  not  a  Capuchin,  and  so  not 
amenable  to  a  Capuchin  Superior  (despite  the  latter's 
actual  lurisdiction  at  New  Orleans).  Lusurier  is 
positively  debarred  from  all  priestly  functions  for  the 
time  being. 
Sheriff  Vincent  serves  notice  on  Captain  Jastram. 

Attachment  of  Goods.  March  3,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Charles  Frangois  Pichot,  and  in  virtue  of  earlier  de- 
cisions in  his  favor,  SheriflF  Jacques  Vincent  seizes 
funds  of  Baron  D'Hombourg  to  satisfy  claim  of  187 
francs  owing  to  Mr.  Noguet,  tradesman  at  Lorient. 
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Testimony  on  Shipwreck  of  La  Bellone.  April  2, 1725.  Witnesses 
concur  on  the  fact  of  unavoidable  disaster,  probably 
caused  by  striking  hard  bottom  of  sand  bars,  and  snags 
in  the  river.  Captain  stayed  with  wreck  after  long 
boat  was  clear.  Passengers  Bordier  and  his  child  were 
drowned;  also  the  achausted  captain  of  a  launch. 
Cargo  comprised  Spanish  tobacco,  tar,  peltry,  from 
warehouse  of  Isle  Dauphine.  Ship  foundered  all  of  a 
sudden,  April  1,  1725. 

Wreck  occurred  in  harbor  of  Isle  Dauphine,  (p.  24) 
as  vessel  was  making  ready  to  sail 

Captain  of  La  Bellone, 
Captain  of  launch,  who  was  drowned. 
Boissau. 
Beauchamp. 
Faded  almost  to  extinction. 

Examination  of  Lusurier,  in  Libel  Suit.  April  4,  1725.  Bring- 
ing out  the  type  of  a  frivolous  worlding,  or  so  his  own 
answers  disclose,  in  religious  habit.  He  admits  the 
charge  of  ridiculing  DeVerteuil,  and  acknowledging 
dissolute  conduct  on  shipboard  and  elsewhere. 

Attorney  General  orders  hearing  of  witnesses. 

Filed  No.  95. 

Decision  Between  Morand  and  Balcourt.    April  5,  1725.    Defen- 
dant (Balcourt)  in  default,  and  the  sale  in  question  is 
declared  void.   Costs  on  defendant. 
Filed  No.  96, 
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Report  to  Congress  January,  1824. 


(Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Alfred  Delavigne,  Esq.,  member 
of  Louisiana  Historical  Society.) 

The  legal  representatives  of  Pierre  Dolet  of  the  Parish  of  Natchi- 
toches filed  their  notice,  claiming  a  tract  of  land  lying  within  the  late 
neutral  territory  sitiiated  on  the  Bayou  of  the  Adaise,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Bayou  Pierre,  containing  one  league  around  the  compass, 
taking  for  the  center  the  house  in  which  they  live  so  that  the  whole 
tract  may  form  a  tract  of  two  leagues  on  each  front,  claiming  by 
virtue  of  a  grant  signed  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Nacogdoches,  dated  14th  of  January,  1796,  and  also  by  virtue  of 
occupation,  habitation  and  cultivation  for  thirty-five  years. 

The  claim  in  supported  by  an  official  copy  of  documents  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 

''Senor  Lieut.  Governor:  Pedro  Dolet,  of  Bayou  Pierre,  with  due 
respect  represents  that  he  has  made  a  settlement  on  one  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  Bayou  of  the  Adaise,  built  a  house,  expended  labor,  and 
raised  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  whereof  he  prays,  that  you  would 
grant  him  at  the  place  aforesaid,  a  league  aroimd  ^e  compass,  taking 
for  center  his  aforesaid  house,  so  that  all  the  land  he  prays  for  may 
form  a  square  of  two  leagues  on  each  front,  for  himself,  his  children 
and  representatives.  He  prays  you  would  grant  him  the  aforesaid 
land  on  the  terms  by  him  stated,  a  favor  which  he  hopes  to  deserve, 
etc.    Bayou  Pierre,  December  7th,  1795. 

Nacogdoches,  Dec.  27th,  1795. 

Whereas  Pedro  Dolet  has  made  a  settlement  on  the  margin  of 
the  Bayou  of  the  Adaise  with  his  house  and  herds,  let  this  be  referred 
to  the  Procurador  de  esta  comim,  and  let  him  put  the  Petitioner 
formally  in  possession  of  the  land  prayed  for  without  prejudice  to 
third  persons. 

Signed:    EjON  ERNANDEZ. 

On  this,  the  29th  day  of  December,  1795,  in  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  decree,  I,  Jos6  Cayetano  de  Zepeda  Sividico,  proctirador 
del  comim  Pueblo  de  Neustra  Senora  del  Pibar  de  Nacogdoches,  went 
with  the  witness  of  my  assistants,  Don  Joseph  de  la  Vega  and  Vicente  del 
Rio,  to  the  place  called  Bayou  of  the  Adaise,  where  the  Petitioner  claims 
and  has  built  his  house,  in  order  to  give  to  the  said  D.  Pedro  Dolet, 
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who  is  now  living  on  the  premises,  possession  according  to  the  decree; 
wherefore  being  at  the  designated  place  on  the  Bayou  of  the  Adaise, 
and  having  inquired  whether  any  of  the  neighbors  would  be  injured 
by  this  grant,  and  having  well  ascertained  that  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment whatever,  and  that  none  of  the  boundaries  of  the  adjacent 
proprietors  intersected  or  touched  those  designated  by  Pedro  Dolet 
in  the  foregoing  petition,  for  which  reason  no  injury  can  result  to 
the  nearest  neighbors  by  giving  Pedro  Dolet  possession  of  the  land 
he  claims  in  his  petition,  with  all  the  extent  and  boundaries  therein 
mentioned;  I  have  visited  those  boimdaries,  and  the  land  they  sur- 
round, with  the  aforesaid  witness  of  my  assistants  and  the  said 
Pedro  Dolet,  and  taking  the  latter  by  the  right  hand,  I  went  with 
him  a  niunber  of  paces  from  North  to  South,  and  afterwards  from 
East  to  West,  and  then  having  let  his  hand  go  he  went  as  he  pleased 
on  the  said  land  of  the  Bayou  of  the  Adaise,  pulled  up  grass,  made 
holes  in  the  ground,  planted  stakes,  cut  bushes,  threw  dust  into  the 
air  and  on  the  ground;  and  performed  several  other  acts  or  capers 
as  evidence  of  the  possession  which  I  had  given  him  in  the  name  of 
his  majesty,  whom  God  preserve,  of  the  said  land,  with  the  extent 
and  boundaries,  which  he  has  demanded,  and  in  proof  of  the  property 
which  he  now  holds  in  it  as  sole  master  by  virtue  of  this  act  of  pos- 
session, and  also  as  a  symbol  of  the  right  of  property  which  he  for- 
ever holds  on  said  lands  of  one  league  on  each  course  of  the  compass 
in  the  manner,  place,  and  with  the  boimdaries  expressed  in  his  fore- 
going petition  with  all  uses  and  privileges  thereimto  belonging;  and 
afterwards  I  hav^  designated  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land  by  the  name 
of  San  Pedro  de  las  Adais,  so  that  it  may  forever  go  by  that  name; 
and  in  order  that  said  Pedro  Dolet  may  be  forever  quieted  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  said  land  agreeable  to  law,  and  that  the 
evidence  of  his  right  may  appear,  I  have  signed  these  presents  with 
the  witnesses  of  my  assistants,  at  San  Pedro  de  las  Adais,  the  day, 
month  and  year  aforesaid. 

JOSE  CAYETANO  de  ZEPEODA. 

Jose  Luis  de  la  Vega. 

Vicente  del  Rio. . 

Haying  seen  the  foregoing  process  verbal  of  possession  given  to 
Pedro  Dolet,  and  without  opposition,  let  the  original  document  be  re- 
corded, and  let  the  party  have  such  evidence  of  it  as  will  enable  him  to 
prove  his  right  of  property.  I,  Bemado  Fernandez,  Lieutenant  of 
cavalry  and  commandant  of  the  post  of  Nacogdoches,  in  the  presence 
of  my  assistants  did  receive  and  record  the  said  deed  in  place  of  a 
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notary,  there  being  none,  and  I  did  not  seal  it  having  no  seal  of  office. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  the  14th  day  of 
Janiiary,  1796. 

BERNADO  FERNANDEZ. 
Witnesses:  JOSE  MA.  GUARDIANA. 
MIG.  SANCHEZ. 

A  correct  copy  of  the  original  was  deposited  with  the  public 
records  in  my  possession.  Taken,  corrected,  and  compared  for,  and 
at  the  request  of  Don  Pedro  Dolet  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
of  my  assistants,  who  with  me  signed  these  presents  at  Nagcodoches, 
the  30th  day  of  May,  1796. 

BERNADO  FERNANDEZ. 
Attest;     MIGUEL  SANCHEZ. 

JOSE  MARIA  GUADIANA. 

Note:— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  its  October 
term  of  1879,  in  the  case  entitled  the  U.  S.  vs.  Perot  et  alias,  kins  of 
Pedro  Dolet,  confirmed  to  the  claimants  a  tract  of  land  containing 
four  square  leagues  and  awarded  scrip  for  all  the  lands  which  had  been 
previously  disposed  of  by  the  U.  S.  amounting  to  14250.86  acres. 

A.  DELAVIGNE. 
709  Whitney  Building. 
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We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  delay  in  this  issue  of 
our  Quarterly  as  several  causes  combined,  have  brought  it  about. 
We  can  hardly  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  material.  There  is  no  other 
State  in  the  Federal  Union  whose  history  is  so  full  of  adventure,  of 
romance,  of  tragedy,  in  all  their  phases,  of  incidents  of  desperate 
bravery,  of  personal  sacrifice,  of  stubborn  determination,  of  final 
successes,  as  this  fair  State  of  ours. 

For  our  excuse  we  must  plead  the  War,  the  research  required  to 
unlock  otir  hidden  treasures  and  the  time  necessary  to  convert  at 
least  some  part  of  oiu*  valuable  data  into  such  shapes  as  the  twen- 
tieth century  now  demands.  In  beginning  this  our  second  voliune 
we  would  call  special  attention  to  otir  opening  article  on  "The  Ursu- 
lines  of  Louisiana,"  written  by  that  well  known  Louisiana  writer  and 
brilliant  French  scholar,  Madame  Heloise  Hulse  Cruzat.  The  Ursulines 
came  to  Louisiana  in  its  earliest  days,  and  have  bee^i  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  Louisiana's  educational  history. 

Dr.  Bishpam's  excellent  article  on  "Fray  Antonio  de  Sedella" 
an  appreciation  of  that  historic  character  better  known  as  *T6re 
Antoine,"  the  famous  priest  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  in 
Louisiana,  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  does  justice  to  that 
distinguished  man  whose  vagaries  at  times  brought  to  him  consider- 
able criticism,  but  the  staUnch  old  Christian  that  he  was,  carried  him 
safely  through  it  all. 

"Jackson  Square,"  New  Orleans  is  the  center  of  the  classic 
gjx>imd  of  "old"  New  Orleans.  In  many  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Federal  Union  are  monuments  built  and  named  in  honor  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815, 
where  the  English  imder  Packenham  were  defeated  and  where  the 
skill  and  courage  of  Andrew  Jackson  there  displayed  made  him 
President  of  the  United  States  some  years  thereafter.  Judge  Henry 
Renshaw's  delightful  essay  on  Jackson  Square,  the  old  Cathedral 
fronting  it-  on  the  west  and  broad  expanse  of  the  Mississippi  river 
boimding  it  on  the  east  except  for  various  freight  sheds  inherited 
from  the  "Carpet  bag"  regime  of  the  sixties,  the  Pontalba 
buildings  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  square,  completes  a 
picture  historic,  quaint,  and  reminiscent  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

Lafayette's  visit  to  New  Orleans  was  in  1824  and  his  name  was 
given  to  one  of  otir  suburbs  that  half  the  people  of  our  great  city  have 
no  knowledge  of,  as  it  is  lost  within  the  grander  city  that  has  grown 
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above,  below  and  around  it,  until  Lafayette's  limits  were  lost  in  the 
maze  of  the  changes  made.  Now  we  parallel  London  within  which 
half  a  dozen  cities  have  been  lost  by  their  absorption  in  the  greater 
London  of  today.  Mr.  James  Renshaw  has  handled  this  topic  with 
rare  skill  and  effectiveness,  in  his  article  on  "The  Lost  City  of  La- 
fayette" now  published  in  this  issue. 

We  may  say  that  the  war-like  spirit  of  the  Romans  of  ancient 
days  led  them  into  the  building  of  the  famous  highways  some  of 
which  still  stand  as  monuments  to  their  enterprise  ahd  ability.  The 
automobile  has  led  us  into  similar  road  building  and  the  progress  we 
are  making  is  simply  wonderful.  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Kerr  of  otir  Highway 
Engineering  Department  has  given  us  cheerfully  data  as  to  what  has 
been  done  and  what  we  may  expect  to  be  done  in  the  near  future, 
in  highway  construction  in  Louisiana. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  paper  that  we  present  to  otir  readers 
is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Dart  on  "Legal  Institutions  of  Louisiana." 
These  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  peculiar  to  otir  legal  practice,  and 
are  collated  in  our  "Civil  Code"  and  based  upon  the  famous  Code  of 
Napoleon.  This  essay  of  Mr.  Dart's  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  legal 
fraternity  everywhere  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  the  splendid 
possibilities  of  research  work  in  the  archives  of  our  States  papers 
where  lie  dormant  the  stories  of  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
several  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  of  France,  of  Spain,  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  development  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  we  find  them  today.  We  must  ask  all  otir  friends  to  aid  us  in 
bringing  out  these  treasures  from  their  resting  places,  and  we  may 
say  "such  is  our  mission." 
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A  NEW  FISCAL  SYSTEM  FOR  LOUISIANA 


Address\by  the  Han.  L.  E.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Board  of  State  Affairs, 

before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 

Tuesday,  May  27, 1919. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society: 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  organization  for 
the  courtesy  of  the  invitation  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  "A  New 
Fiscal  System  for  Louisiana,"  at  your  monthly  meeting  today. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  taxpayers  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Board  of  State  Affairs,  so  that  I  am  always 
glad  to  accept  an  opportunity  to  give  the  public  full  and  correct  in- 
formation concerning  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  condition  of  the  fiscal  affairs  in  this  State.  We  have 
nothing  to  conceal  or  that  will  be  done  in  a  comer.  The  question  of 
taxation  is  a  business  and  not  a  political  proposition  in  any  sense, 
and  the  man  who  would  so  far  forget  his  sense  of  public  duty  and 
honor  as  to  trifle  with  the  taxpayers,  who  put  up  the  money  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  or  who  will  endeavor  to  play  politics  in  connec- 
tion with  this  important  function,  is  unworthy  of  public  trust,  and 
should  be  retired  to  private  life. 

While  the  solution  of  our  tax  problems  is  "a  consimmiation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  still  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  vexatious  questions  to  be  settled. 

It  was  with  a  full  realization  of  this  difficult  situation  that  we 
assimied  the  responsibilities  of  this  Board,  because  a  patriotic  sense  of 
public  duty  convinced  us  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  oxir  beloved  State  that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  a 
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condition  that  was  fiast  becoming  demoralizing  and  intcderable  from 
a  revenue  standpoint. 

In  matters  of  taxation,  there  are  a  few  cardinal  principles  that 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  among  these  may  be  menti(Hied 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  ordo-.  in  caring  for  the 
sick,  the  indigent  and  afiUcted,  the  education  of  the  masses  and  dvic 
growth  and  development  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Governments 
must  necessarily  exist,  otherwise  we  have  anarchy  and  chaos.  In 
order  that  Governments  may  exist  and  care  for  tl^  benefident  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  constituted,  the  citizens  must  provide  the 
revenue  to  take  care  of  the  same.  For  this  reason,  taxaticm  is  defined 
to  be  that  potion  of  each  individual's  property  that  is  taken  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  obligations  and 
giving  all  dtizens  the  protecticm  and  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Having  this  idea  in  mind,  there  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary 
thereto  that  no  more  taxes  should  be  levied  against  the  people  than 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  Government  economically 
administered.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  surplus  for  Government.  It 
is  an  incentive  to  extravagance  and  usdess  waste  and  hence  no  more 
tax  should  be  levied  than  is  absdutely  necessary.  Whenever  a  State 
spends  more  than  its  revenues,  a  defidt  nece^arily  follows,  and  it 
must  be  paid  dther  by  an  excess  tax  levy  or  an  issue  of  bonds,  both  of 
which  evidence  poor  business  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
levy  and  collect  more  taxes  than  are  absolutdy  necessary,  you  place 
tmdue  burdens  on  the  taxpayers  which  should  never  be  done. 

Tax  Sjrstems 

There  are  many  systems  and  forms  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  the 
States  of  the  American  Union.  Some  use  a  classified  property  tax 
by  which  all  property  is  classified  according  to  its  kind,  character  and 
revenue  producing  qualities.  This  tax  is  generally  supplemented  by 
a  graduated  income  tax  with  a  reasonable  exemption.  The  U.  S. 
Government  adopted  the  indirect  form  of  taxation  called  the  tariflf, 
and  this,  together  with  an  income  tax  and  internal  revenue  license 
taxes,  constitute  its  main  revenues. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  for  many  years  has  followed  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  General  Property  Tax.  We  have  no  income 
tax  in  this  State.  The  general  property  tax  is  also  supplemented  by 
a  license  tax  on  business  trades  and  occupations,  which  is  likewise 
graduated  according  to  the  volimie  of  business  done  during  the 
previous  year.  Our  State  also  has  an  inheritance  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  fund,  but  it  is  almost  inoperative,  because  the  Consti- 
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tution  provides  that  the  same  shall  not  be  collectible  against  the 
estate  of  any  citizen  who  has  paid  his  fair  share  of  taxes  on  his  proper- 
ty during  his  lifetime.  This  provision  practically  emasculates  the 
article.  We  also  have  a  conservative  license  tax  on  the.  severing  of 
timber,  sulphur,  salt,  gas,  oil,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  soil,  for  the 
benefit  of  tiie  conservation  and  the  general  fund,  and  there  are  some 
other  slight  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  hunting  licenses,  which  are 
levied  for  the  protection  of  game,  fish,  etc.  Our  automobile  licenses 
at  the  present  time  are  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  re- 
funded to  the  parish  from  which  the  same  were  collected  for  good 
road  purposes. 

The  general  property  tax  covers  all  classes  of  property  except 
such  as  may  have  been  exempt  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  no  property  can  be  exempt  jrom  taxation  otherwise  than  by  consti- 
tutional  amendment. 

Prior  to  the  year  1916,  the  assessment  of  all  property  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  actual  cash  value,  and  the  assessment  for  State  pur- 
poses was  likewise  compelled  to  be  adopted  for  parochial  and  mimid- 
pal  purposes.  Assessors  were  made  elective  in  1908,  but  prior  to 
that  time  they  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  foiu: 
years  each.  Each  Assessor  covers  an  entire  parish,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  county  in  common  law  States.  Experience  of  several 
years  prior  to  1916  demonstrates  that  the  Assessors  of  the  different 
parishes  were  not  adopting  a  imiform  percentage  in  making  their 
assessments,  but  each  Assessor  was  a  law  unto  himself,  so  that  oiu: 
tax  condition  became  very  unsatisfactory. 

Past  Condltloiis 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  for  the  past  ten  years,  prior  to 
1916,  there  has  been  very  little  supervision  over  the  work  of  assess- 
ments. The  police  jury,  as  a  Board  of  Review,  has  largely  proven 
innocuous.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Jury  has  met  and  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  Assessors,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  average  juror,  being  on  meagre  pay,  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  take  the  time  necessary  to  carefully  in- 
spect the  assessment  renditions  for  his  parish  and  ward,  and  b^des 
there  existed  in  his  breast  a  natural  disinclination  to  incur  the  ill-will 
of  his  neighbors  and  constituents  by  disturbing  or  questioning  their 
assessment,  so  he  "let  George  do  it,"  and  placed  the  responsibility 
on  the  Assessor.  The  result  was  inevitable:  (1)  Very  little  work 
was  done  in  changing  or  reviewing  assessments;  (2)  Many  gross 
inequalities  and  local  injustices  crept  into  oxir  assessments;  (3)  Much 
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property  was  omitted  from  the  tax  roll;  (4). The  assessments  in  the 
various  parishes  varied  widely  in  the  percentage  of  actual  value  ap- 
plied for  assessment  purposes;  (5)  Property  was  far  imder-valued. 

The  State  Board  of  Eqiialization  was  invested  with  but  little 
power  and  accomplished  practically  nothing  except  to  increase  the 
assessments  on  only  a  few  classes  of  property.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion, most  of  the  Assessors  held  out  a  great  deal  of  pr(q)erty  in  maldng 
up  their  abstract  for  the  Board  of  Equalization,  and  then,  when  that 
Board  ordered  a  raise  on  large  classes  of  property,  the  Assessors 
simply  added  to  his  roll  the  property  which  he  had  already  held  out, 
and  did  not  change  a  figure  on  his  roll  from  what  it  was  before.  Lack 
of  proper  and  adequate  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  Assessor 
naturally  caused  many  of  tiiese  officials  to  become  more  or  less  in- 
different in  discharging  the  full  duty  that  devolved  upon  them. 
They  were  not  particular  to  get  all  of  the  property  in  the  parish 
listed,  they  began  to  leave  off  large  classes  of  property,  they  very 
seldom  ever  differed  with  the  taxpayer,  either  on  his  valuation  or  the 
quantity  of  property  listed,  unless  it  happened  to  be  a  non-resident, 
and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  the  assessments  on  local  property 
grew  less  and  less  gradually.  This  naturally  led  to  an  increase  of  the 
local  tax  rates  in  order  to  get  money  enough  to  support  the  schools, 
roads  and  other  local  enterprises. 

These  high  tax  rates  natxirally  operated  like  a  wet  blanket  over  the 
assessments,  which  were  forced  down  lower  and  lower.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  tax  rate  had  not  changed  at  all,  but  the  demands 
and  actual  needs  of  many  of  her  chartitable  and  educational  insti- 
tutions had  very  materially  increased.  The  high  cost  of  food,  clothes, 
shoes,  medicine,  etc.,  made  this  inevitable. 

The  old  system  of  assessments  placed  a  premiimi  on  dishonesty 
and  caused  each  taxpay^  to  keep  his  property  off  the  roll  or  render  it 
at  as  low  a  value  as  possible,  because  he  knew  that  every  other  taxpayer 
was  doing  the  same  thing  and  if  he  rendered  a  fair  assessment  he 
would  be  heavily  penalized  for  his  honesty  by  paying  much  more 
taxes  than  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Also  each  Assessor  knew 
that  the  other  Assessors  were  leaving  property  off  the  roll  and  so  he 
began  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  protection  of  his  own  constitu- 
ents, and  in  this  way  it  became  only  a  question  of  time  until  our 
tax  system  developed  into  a  scramble  between  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Assessors  to  see  who  could  render  the  least  amount  of  property  and 
give  it  in  at  the  lowest  value.  Every  intelligent  citizen  Imows  this 
statement  to  be  literally  true. 
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Efforts  at  Reform 

Many  years  ago  some  effort  was  made  to  re-adjust  assessment 
conditions  in  this  State,  and  Governor  Blanchard  reconmiended 
that  all  property  should  be  assessed  at  its  actual  cash  value  and  the 
tax  rates  reduced.  However,  but  little  was  ever  accomplished  in 
this  connection  more  than  a  slight  raise  in  .the  assessments  during 
the  year  of  1906.  Since  that  date  our  increases  have  been  on  public 
service  corporations,  oil,  gas,  sulphur  and  other  minerals,  timber 
and  limiber,  automobiles  and  city  and  town  lots.  All  other  property 
has  materially  declined. 

From  1908  to  1912,  during  Governor  Sanders'  administration, 
no  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  tax  system  throughout  the  State, 
although  there  was  considerable  complaint  in  many  instances. 

In  1912,  Governor,  Hall  undertook  to  solve  the  problem  by  cre- 
ating a  large  Tax  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  certain 
constitutional  amendments  providing  for  a  segregation  of  soxirces  of 
revenue  and  also  reforming  oxir  tax  system  in  general.  The  people 
were  not  ready  for  the  change,  and  in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1912,  all  the  amendments  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  1916,  Governor  Pleasant  recognized  the  situation  existing, 
and  began  to  work  to  bring  about  a  reformation  of  these  imfavorable 
conditions.  He  did  not  take  any  revolutionary  process  like  a  segre- 
gation of  soxirces  of  revenue,  but  his  purpose  was  to  effect  a  com- 
plete separation  of  assessment  values  for  the  State  from  that  of  the 
parish  and  local  sub-divisions.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  general 
supervision  over  the  Assessors  themselves,  he  also  approved  the 
creation  of  the  Board  of  State  Affairs  that  has  general  control  over 
assessment  values  and  prepares  the  budget  of  the  State  expenditures. 
He  likewise  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  old  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion and  Board  of  Appraisers,  which  had  formerly  assessed  the 
public  service  corporations.  This  system  enabled  the  State  to  have 
a  uniform  percentage  of  assessment  applicable  in  each  parish  alike 
because  the  State  ad  valorem  tax  was  itself  imiform.  This  system 
enabled  each  parish  and  municipality  to  adopt  its  own  percentage 
of  assessment  so  that  their  governing  authorities  could  levy  just  a 
sufficient  amount  of  taxes  to  take  care  of  its  local  affairs,  and  these 
percentages  might  differ  from  as  low  as  25%  to  as  high  as  100%  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  property.  This  necessarily  brought  into  prom- 
inence the  question  of  taking  actual  values  of  property  in  order  that 
the  percentage  for  assessment  purposes  might  be  applied  thereon. 
TTie  result  was  that  while  the  assessment  in  1916  amounted  to  $597,- 
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268,462.00  in  supposed  actual  value,  yet  in  1917  it  was  $1,412,- 
552,176.00,  demonstrating  that  the  property  had  generally  heea 
assessed  at  just  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  real  value,  and  the 
parish  percentages  varied  from  33J%  to  as  high  as  75%  of  the  actual 
value  established  in  each. 

Business  vs.  Political  Methods 

The  creation  of  the  Board  of  State  Affairs  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  regard  to  the  renditions  of  property,  and  it  removed  from 
the  Assessor  the  power  of  exercising  his  own  will  and  pleasure  and 
giving  his  friends  and  constituents  a  lower  assessment  and  his 
enemies  a  higher  one,  because  all  of  his  work  had  to  be  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  State  Affairs,  which  Board  was  made 
the  final  judge  of  all  matters  of  valuation,  subject  only  to  the  appeal 
of  the  courts.  This  resulted  in  placing  assessments  on  a  business 
basis  where  they  properly  should  have  been  all  the  time. 

The  Board  was  likewise  empowered  to  place  inspectors  in  the 
field  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  financial  condition  of  many 
taxpayers  and  forming  a  correct  and  accurate  valuation  of  their 
property,  as  well  as  correcting  the  gross  inequalities  existing  between 
them.  It  is  useless  to  bxirden  you  with  the  details  giving  the  figxires 
which  would  demonstrate  how  unfair  and  imjust  the  old  system  of 
assessment  hz^d  grown.  We  foimd  that  even  in  the  same  city  mer- 
chants were  assessed  at  from  as  low  as  4%  of  their  inventories  to  as 
high  as  70%  of  the  same.  We  foimd  that  lumber  on  the  yard  was 
being  rendered  at  30%  of  its  quantity  to  as  low  as  10%  of  what 
was  actually  on  the  yard. 

I  submit  herewith  a  comparative  table  of  live  stock  and  mer- 
chandise as  shown  by  the  assessment  in  1907,  1916,  1917  and  1918, 
which  speaks  volimies  within  itself: 
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Comparatlye  Table  Showing  Increase  In  Live  Stock, 
Automobiles,  Merchandise,  Etc. 


135 


LIVE  STOCK 

1907 
No.  of  Head 

1916 
No.ofHead 

1917 
No.ofHead 

1918 
No.ofHead 

Horses 

156,533 
158,944 
434,254 
184,122 
16,364 
86,311 

136,689 
121.394 
367,547 
57,859 
10,645 
100,311 

155.665 
142,860 
531,153 
86.574 
33.808 
189,501 

182,018 

Mules 

172,562 

Cattle 

780,867 

Sheep 

103,691 

Goats 

48,384 

Hogs 

250,115 

TOTAL 

1,036,528 

794,445 

1,139,561 

1,537,637 

AUTOMOBILES 

None 

8,967 

25,237 

36,793 

Merchandise 

$29,666,131 

9,128,515 

♦ 

$26,339,423 
5,562,935 
6.611,349 

$39,182,222 
11.725.887 
12,133.458 

$50,059,296 

Credits—          .  .          

15,222.399 

Lvmlw 

14,703,375 

TOTAL 

$38,794,646 

$38,513,707 

$63,041,567 

$79,985,070 

♦Lumber  included  with  other  pe 

raonalprope 

rty  in  1907. 

This  but  confirms  the  statement  previously  made  of  the  in- 
tolerable tax  conditions  existing  in  Louisiana.  After  having  correct- 
ed most  of  these  glaring  inaccuracies,  unfair  and  imjust  assess- 
ments, the  next  step  was  to  give  the  people  relief  from  the  high  tax 
rates  by  a  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  millage  that  could  possibly  be 
levied  by  the  State,  parish,  municipality,  levee  and  school  districts, 
so  that  property  could  be  assessed  at  its  full  actual  value.  In  har- 
mony with  this  policy,  the  Governor  recommended  the  submission 
of  another  constitutional  amendment  (Act  191  of  1918)  which  was 
subsequently  ratified  by  the  people  in  November,  1918. 

State  Taxes 

The  State  tax  rate  had  been  seven  mills  on  a  50%  assessment, 
of  which  six  mills  was  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  for  schools,  roads 
and  general  expenses,  and  one  mill  for  pensions  due  the  Confederate 
Veterans  and  their  widows.  The  State  tax  rate  by  said  amendment 
was  reduced  to  three  mills,  including  the  Confederate  Veterans 
Tax  and  the  State  Good  Roads  tax.  It,  however,  provided  that  the 
State  School  Tax  should  be  one  mill,  provided  the  separate  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  levying  a  State  School  Tax  of  one  and  one-half 
mills  should  not  be  adopted,  and  so  the  limit  for  State  taxation  was 
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made  four  mills  in  order  to  give  the  schools  one  mill  for  that  fund. 
However,  the  State  wide  school  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills  was 
also  ratified  by  the  people.  An  enabling  act  was  then  passed  in  which 
the  State  did  not  go  to  the  full  Innit  of  taxation,  but  fixed  the  State 
tax  at  two  mills  for  the  benefit  of  levees,  interest  05  the  State  debt 
and  all  expenses  of  the  Government,  (including  the  good  roads  tax), 
the  Confederate  Veterans  tax  of  one-half  mill  and  the  State  wide 
school  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills,  a  total  of  four  mills  for  all  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  Of  course  you  will  imderstand  that  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans  tax  of  one-half  mill  and  State  wide  school  tax  of  one 
and  one-half  mills  is  not  used  by  the  State  Government  at  all,  but 
the  State  only  collects  the  money  and  then  that  amoimt  collected 
for  account  of  the  ciurent  school  fund  is  distributed  regularly  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  who  pro-rates  it  to  each  parish 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  educable  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eighteen  years.  In  this  connection,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  fifty  out  of  sixty-foxir  parishes  in  Louisiana  receive  back 
from  the  State  more  money  than  they  pay  into  the  State  in  taxes 
for  this  purpose.  Likewise  the  Confederate  Veterans  tax  is  paid 
out  in  pensions  to  the  Veterans  and  widows  in  each  parish,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  parishes  through  the  pensions  receive  more  than 
they  pay  for  this  object. 

From  the  foregoing  you  can  see  that  the  State  tax  proper  is 
only  two  mills,  or  twenty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollar  assessment, 
being  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 

This  limitation  in  regard  to  tax  rates  is  a  salutary  one  and 
protects  the  public  firom  excessive  appropriations  by  the  General 
Assembly,  which  would  necessarily  compel  the  Board  of  State  Affairs 
to  adopt  a  higher  percentage  of  assessment  than  50%,  which  has 
heretofore  produced  sufficient  revenue  to  take  care  of  the  expendi- 
tures. This  low  rate  tax  has  also  compelled  the  Board  of  State 
Affairs  to  order  a  100%  assessment  of  all  property  instead  of  appear- 
ing as  a  State  with  a  high  tax  rate,  in  Louisiana,  and  we  will  have  an 
assessment  approximating  $1,500,000,000  with  a  rate  of  taxation  of 
only  two  mills  for  strictly  State  purposes.  I  might  furth^  add  that  it 
is  only  by  taking  the  actual  value  of  property  that  we  can  in  a  measiure 
bring  about  equalization  between  the  taxpayers  which  could  never 
have  been  done  as  long  as  Assessors  were  permitted  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  percentages  of  value  in  making  assessments. 
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Parish  Taxes 

Heretofore,  the  parish,  as  well  as  municipal  and  levee  taxes, 
were  limited  to  ten  mills,  but  imder  the  new  amendment  this  rate  is 
cut  to  not  exceeding  five  mills.  This  provision  will  protect  the  public 
from  public  boards  making  an  excessive  budget  of  expenditures  and 
then  fix  a  high  percentage  for  assessment  purposes  with  no  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  tax  rate.  Last  year  we  had  parishes  adopt- 
ing 60,  70,  75  and  as  high  as  80%  of  actual  value  for  assessment 
purposes  for  local  taxes,  and  by  so  doing  nearly  doubled  the  parish 
taxes  as  well  as  the  school  and  road  taxes.  This  cannot  be  done  under 
the  new  Constitutional  Amendment.  The  State  Board  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  tax  rate  that  may  be  fixed  by  the  Legislatxire,  the 
Police  Jury,  the  City  Coimcil,  or  any  percentage  that  might  be  fixed 
by  either  of  the  two  last  named  bodies  for  assessment  purposes. 

Taxation  for  the  support  of  public  education  has  likewise  been 
stabilized  and  materially  increased  by  the  recent  Constitutional 
Amendment.  As  before  stated,  we  levy  a  State  wide  tax  of  one  and 
one-half  mills  for  public  schools,  and  this  fund  is  pro-rated  and  sent 
back  to  the  parities.  The  Police  Jury  in  each  parish  is  likewise 
required  to  pay  over  to  the  school  authorities  three  mills  of  taxation, 
of  which  amoimt,  however,  only  one  and  one-half  mills  comes  out  of 
the  five  mill  tax  Ihnit.  Heretofore,  school  support  taxes  had  no 
limit,  and  many  parishes  had  school  taxes  amounting  to  as  much  as 
25  to  30  mills  for  that  purpose  alone.  Under  the  new  Constitutional 
Amendment  there  can  be  no  over-lapping  district  school  taxes,  nor 
any  parish  wide  or  district  taxes  for  school  support  in  excess  of  five 
mills.  These  salutary  limitations  were  placed  for  the  protection  of 
the  taxpayers  so  that  the  State  and  the  parishes  might  adopt  a  full 
valuation  assessment  of  property  in  this  State.  Such  is  the  general 
taxing  condition  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  new  fiscal  system  for  Louisiana,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the  Board  of  State  Affairs  (composed  of  three 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two,  four  and  six  years, 
and  after  that  for  a  term  of  six  years  each)  is  required  to  visit  every 
State  institution  and  carefully  investigate  its  condition  and  needs 
for  the  ensuing  biennium.  This  is  required  to  be  done  before  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  the  Board  must 
prepare  a  budget  of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  coming  two 
years,  as  well  as  the  prospective  revenues  available,  and  submit 
the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  when  it  con- 
venes.   Such  a  method  is  business-like  and  efficacious  and  saves 
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much  valuable  time  of  the  General  Assembly  in  holding  numerous 
hearings  for  the  heads  of  these  various  institutions  and  departments. 
This  course  of  procedxire  tends  to  prevent  "log  rolling"  on  matters 
of  appropriations,  and  places  the  expenditures  of  the  State  upon  a 
sound  basis.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1918  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  appropriation  bill  was  completed  several 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  at  the  close  of  this  administration  the 
State  of  Louisiana  will  not  only  be  on  a  sound  financial  basis  with  no 
deficit  to  be  provided  for,  but  also  we  will  have  a  reasonable  balance  in 
the  Treasury.   This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Conclusioii 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  present  system  of  taxation  is  perfect, 
but  we  do  claim  that  it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  former  meth- 
ods that  prevailed,  wherein  a  premiiun  was  placed  on  personal  dis- 
honesty. We  have  frequently  stated  that  the  greatest  way  to  pro- 
mote honesty  is  for  each  taxpayer  to  be  honest  in  his  own  rendition 
and  then  try  to  help  the  other  fellow  be  if  he  isn't.  Tremendous 
progress  has  certainly  b^en  made  in  alleviating  the  intolerable  con- 
ditions that  have  h^etofore  prevailed,  although  much  remains  yet 
to  be  done.    It  takes  a  little  time  to  work  out  these  vital  problems. 

The  work  of  the  Tax  Assessor  is  vastly  important.  He  should 
deal  honestly  and  justly  with  taxpayers  who  come  to  him  with  their 
renditions.  Th^e  should  be  no  politics  played  in  the  matter  of  as- 
sessments. The  entire  revenue  of  the  State,  parish  and  city  rests 
upon  the  Assessor's  shoulders  and  the  work  of  his  office.  No  stream 
can  be  pxire  unless  it  is  so  at  the  fountain  head.  If  there  is  dishonesty, 
injustice  and  favoritism  at  the  fountain  head  then  the  same  pollution 
corrupts  the  entire  stream  of  our  revenue.  Every  citizen  should  help 
to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source  by  a  fair  and  just  rendition  of  his 
property. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  Board  will  have  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion of  you  gentiemen  in  solving  these  great  problems.  We  are  sxire 
that  you  feel  a  vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  we  likewise  believe  that  in  a  fair  and  just  solution  of  our  many 
tax  problems  will  rest  in  a  large  measure  the  future  happiness  of  the 
people  of  our  beloved  Commonwealth. 
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TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  CONCERNING  THE  CESSION  OF 

LOUISIANA,  SIGNED  AT  PARIS  THE 

30th  OF  APRIL,  1803. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  first 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people, 
desiring  to  remove  all  source  of  misimderstanding  relative  to  objects 
of  discussion,  mentioned  in  the  second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  8th  vendemiaire,  an  9  (30th  of  September,  1800), 
relative  to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  between  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and  willing  to  strengthen 
the  imion  and  friendship  which  at  the  time  of  the  said  convention 
was  happily  re-established  between  the  two  nations,  have  respective- 
ly named  their  plenipotentiaries;  to-wit,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  said  States,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States,  and  James  Monroe,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  said  States,  near  the  government  of 
the  French  Republic;  and  the  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  the  French  citizen  Barbe  Marbois,  Minister  of  the  PubUc 
Treasury,  who  after  having  respectively  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

''Article  l$t.  Whereas,  by  the  article  the  third  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  the  St.  Ildephonso,  the  9th  Vendemiaire,  an  9  (1st 
October,  1800),  between  the  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic 
and  His  CathoUc  Majesty,  it  was  agreed  as  follows:  'His  Catholic 
Majesty  promises  and  engages,  on  his  part,  to  retrocede  to  the 
French  Republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  herein  relative  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the 
same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had 
when  France  possessed  it;  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties 
subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States/  And, 
whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the  third 
article,  the  French  Republic  has  an  incontestable  title  to  the  domain 
and  to  the  possession  of  the  said  territory:  The  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof 
of  his  friendship,  doth  hereby  cede  to  the  said  United  States,  in  the 
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name  of  the  French  Republic,  for  ever  and  in  full  sovereignty,  the 
said  territory,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  acquired  by  the  French  Republic 
in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  concluded  with  his  Catholic 
Majesty. 

**ArL  2nd.  In  the  cession  made  by  the  preceding  article  are 
included  the  adjacent  islands  belonging  to  Louisiana,  all  public  lots 
and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all  public  buildings,  fortifications, 
barracks,  and  other  edifices  which  are  not  private  property.  The 
archives,  papers,  and  doamients,  relative  to  the  domain  and  sover- 
eignty of  Louisiana  and  its  dependencies,  will  be  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  commissaries  of  the  United  States,  and  copies  will  be  after- 
wards given  in  due  form  to  the  magistrates  and  mimicipal  officers  of 
such  of  the  said  papers  and  doamients  as  may  be  necessary  to  them. 

"i4r/.  3rd.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  inmiimities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

**Ari.  4th.  There  shall  be  sent  by  the  government  of  France  a 
Conmiissary  to  Louisiana,  to  the  end  that  he  do  every  act  necessary, 
as  well  to  receive  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  said 
coimtry  and  its  dependeijcies,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic, 
if  it  had  not  been  already  done,  as  to  transmit  it  in  the  name  of  the 
French  to  the  conmiissary  or  agent  of  the  United  States. 

"'Art.  5th.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case  that  of  the 
First  Consul  shall  have  been  previously  obtained,  the  Commissary 
of  the  French  Republic  shall  remit  all  the  military  posts  of  New 
Orleans  and  other  parts  of  the  ceded  territory  to  the  Commissary 
or  Commissaries  named  by  the  President  to  take  possession ;  the  troops 
whether  of  France  or  Spain,  who  may  be  there  shall  cease  to  occupy 
any  military  post  from  the  time  of  taking  possession,  and  shall  be 
embarked  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  course  of  three  months  after 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

*'Art.  6th.  The  United  States  promise  to  execute  such  treaties 
and  articles  as  may  have  been  agreed  between  Spain  and  the  tribes 
and  nations  of  Indians,  until,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  United  States 
and  the  said  tribes  of  nations,  other  suitable  articles  shall  have  been 
agreed  upon. 
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'*Art.  7th.  As  it  is  reciprocally  advantageous  to  the  commerce 
of  France  and  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  commxmication 
of  both  nations  for  a  limited  time  in  the  coimtry  ceded  by  the  present 
treaty,  imtil  general  arrangements  relative  to  the  commerce  of  both 
nations  may  be  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  the 
French  ships  coming  directly  from  France  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  France  or  her  said 
colonies;  and  the  ships  of  Spain  coming  directly  from  Spain  or  any  of 
her  colonies,  loaded  only  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Spain 
or  her  colonies,  shall  be  admitted  during  the  space  of  twelve  years 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  all  other  l^al  ports  of  entry 
within  the  ceded  territory,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  coming  directly  from  France  or  Spain  or  any  of  their 
colonies,  without  being  subject  to  any  other  or  greater  duty  on  mer- 
chandise, or  other  or  greater  tonnage  than  those  paid  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

"During  the  space  of  time  above-mentioned,  no  other  nation 
shall  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of  the  ceded 
territory;  the  twelve  years  shall  commence  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications,  if  it  shall  take  place  in  France,  or  three 
months  after  it  shall  have  been  notified  at  Paris  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, if  it  shall  take  place  in  the  United  States:  it  is,  however, 
well  imderstood  that  the  object  of  the  above  article  is  to  favor  the 
manufactiu'es,  commerce,  freight,  and  navigation  of  France  and  of 
Spain,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  importations  that  the  French  and 
Spanish  shall  make  into  the  said  ports  of  the  United  States,  without 
in  any  sort  affecting  the  regulations  that  the  United  States  may  make 
concerning  the  exportation  of  the  produce  and  merchandise  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  right  they  may  have  to  make  such  regulations. 

'*Art.  8th.  In  futiu-e,  and  for  ever  after  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years,  the  ships  of  France  shall  be  treated  upon  the  footing  of 
the  most  favored  nations  in  the  ports  above-mentioned.. 

"Art.  9th.  The  particular  convention,  signed  this  day  by  the 
respective  Ministers,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  the  French 
Republic,  prior  to  the  30th  of  September,  1800  (8th  Vendemiaire, 
an  9),  is  approved,  and  to  have  its  execution  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  had  been  inserted  in  the  present  treaty;  and  it  shall  be  ratified 
in  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  time,  so  that  the  one  shall  not  be 
ratified  distinct  from  the  other. 

"Another  particular  convention,  signed  at  the  same  date  as  the 
present  treaty,  relative  to  the  definitive  rule  between  the  contracting 
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parties,  is  in  the  like  manner  approved,  and  will  be  ratified  in  the 
same  fcnm,  and  in  the  same  time,  and  jointly. 

'*Art.  10th.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  good  and  due 
form,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  signature  by  the  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary, or  sooner  if  possible. 

"In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
these  articles  in  the  French  and  English  languages;  declaring,  never- 
theless, that  the  present  treaty  was  originally  agreed  to  in  the  French 
language;  and  have  thereunto  put  their  seals. 

"Done  at  Paris,  the  tenth  day  of  Floreal,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  30th  of  April,  1803. 

"ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
"JAMES  MONROE, 
"BARBE  MARBOIS." 
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HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  THE  WAR  IN  WEST  FLORIDA 
AND  LOUISIANA,  1814-1815 


By  Major  A.  Lacarriere  Laiaur, 

Principal  Engineer  in  the  late  Seventh  Military  District^  United  States 

Army.     Written  originally  in  French  and  translated  from  the,. 

manuscript  for  the  author,  byH.  P.Nugent,  Esq., 

Philadelphia,  1816 


Bombardment  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
In  Plaquemines  Parish. 

Fort  St.  Philip  is  an  irregular  work,  the  body  a  parallelogram. 
Approaches  to  it  are  nearly  impracticable,  being  surroimded  by  an 
impassable  morass,  a  ditch,  and  in  addition  on  the  east  by  the  bayou 
Mardi-Gras,  forty-five  yards  wide.  In  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty- 
nine  twenty-four  pounders,  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  an  eight  and 
five-and-half-inch  howitzer  and  a  six-pounder,  and  in  the  covert-way 
two  thirty-two  pounders,  moimted  on  a  level  with  the  water. 

During  the  siunmer  of  1814,  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
garrison  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  consisting  of  two  incomplete  companies 
of  artillery,  to  place  th^t  post  in  the  state  of  defense  corresponding 
with  its  importance  as  the  key  of  Louisiana,  commanding  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  October,  the  cannon  having  been  remounted, 
the  gun-carriages  repaired,  a  signal  station  established  three  miles 
below  the  Fort,  alterations  made  in  some  of  the  batteries  so  as  to 
afford  security  to  the  artillerists  in  case  of  an  attack  and  additional 
works  erected  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  the  season  approach- 
ing when  an  attack  from  the  enemy  might  be  expected,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  if  a  battery  was  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
thirty-two-pounders  moimted  in  the  covert-way,  and  a  thirteen-inch 
mortar  fixed  in  the  fort,  the  defense  of  the  pass  would  then  be  com- 
plete, supposing  the  old  buildings  destroyed,  and  the  requisite  nimi- 
ber  of  troops,  and  quantity  of  ordnance  stores,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  fur- 
nished. 

In  the  month  of  November,  a  Company  of  Infantry  re-enforced 
the  garrison,  and  about  the  last  of  that  month  the  inspector  general 
descended  the  river  to  the  Balize,  and  caused  a  guard  to  be  stationed 
there. 
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Early  in  December  Gen.  Jackson  visited  the  Fort,  and  ordered  the 
battery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  be  immediately  commenced, 
and  that  the  thirty-two  poimders  and  thirteen-inch  mortar  should 
be  mounted  as  before  mentioned. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  was  now  ^  more  closely  blockaded  than 
before,  and  the  guard  stationed  at  the  Balize  near  the  bend  of  the 
passes  was  siuprised  and  taken  by  the  boats  of  the  Herald  sloop  of 
war.  The  British  at  this  time  daily  landed  at  the  Balize,  at  which 
place  a  few  of  our  pilots  still  remained.  A  re-enforcement  arrived 
at  the  garrison  of  another  Company  of  the  7th  Infantry,  and  a  Com- 
pany of  volunteer  free  men  of  color. 

About  the  15th  of  December,  Major  Overton  of  the  rifle  ccMps 
was  placed  in  command,  Captain  Wollstonecraft,  of  the  Artillery, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Post  since  the  month  of  May,  being  orderai 
to  New  Orleans.  On  the  17th,  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in  our  waters 
was  ascertained,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  fate  of  the  gun- 
boat was  known.  From  the  23rd  every  effort  was  made  to  repel  the 
attack  which  it  was  supposed  would  shortly  be  made.  The  interior 
was  disencimibered  of  the  rubbish  of  the  barracks  which  had  been 
torn  down,  the  main  magazine  was  disguised  and  secured  by  a  cover- 
ing of  timber  and  earth,  small  magazines  were  erected,  and  covers 
made  for  the  troops,  as  a  security  from  the  fragments  of  shells,  should 
a  bombardment  take  place,  and  the  garrison  were  constantly  on 
fatigue  (imder  charge  of  Captain  Wollstonecraft,  who  had  been 
ordered  back  from  New  Orleans,)  for  the  above  purpose,  and  in 
moimting  the  thirty-two-pounders  in  the  covert-way,  and  the  thir- 
teen-inch mortar  on  the  Spanish  bastion,  until  the  3rd  of  January. 
The  24th  December,  Captain  Lagau's  Company  arrived.  The  Bat- 
tery on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  commenced  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, progressed  but  slowly,  as  many  of  the  carpenters,  negroes,  and 
the  superintendent  of  artificers,  had  ascended  the  river  on  the  first 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  The  cannon  intended  for  that 
Fort  were  taken  over  the  river  to  FcMrt  St.  PhiUp  as  a  place  of  security, 
being  useless  in  the  then  imfinished  state  of  the  works.  The  carpen- 
ters having  been  Sent  back  from  the  3rd  imtil  the  8th  of  January, 
the  works  on  the  new  battery  were  carried  on  with  unremitted  exer- 
tion, and  when  our  look-out  boat  returned  with  the  information  on 
that  day  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  a  few  days  more  labor 
were  reqxiired  for  the  completion  of  the  gun-carriages  and  the  work 
itself.  On  the  8th  the  gun-boat  No.  65  warped  into  the  bayou,  and 
took  post  so  as  to  flank  the  rear  of  the  Fort.  To  prevent  the  im- 
finished battery  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  were  obliged  to 
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abandon,  from  being  of  any  use  to  the  enemy,  every  material  capable 
of  being  removed  was  brought  over  the  river.  Our  attention  was 
solely  occupied  on  our  defense,  and  we  anxiously  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  which  was  annoimced  to  us  by  signal  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th.  About  12  o'clock  they  hove  in  sight,  when  the 
furnace  for  hot  shot  was  Ughted,  and  the  troops  stationed  at  the 
posts  before  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  such  an  event  taking  place. 

The  Signal  Station  was  abandoned  about  1  o'clock,  and,  in  the 
hurry  to  escape,  the  guard  omitted  to  fire  the  buildings  and  lime-kiln, 
which  they  had  been  ordered  to  destroy,  and  at  2  o'clock  that  position 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  for  a  force  landed  from  their  vessels. 

The  garrison  was  composed  of  the  following  companies,  viz: 

Field  and  Staff 2 

Captain  Wollstonecraft's  Artillery 64 

Murray's  Artillery 50 

Detch.  of  Captain's  Walsh's  Artillery.^ 3 

Captain  Broutin's  7th  Regt.  Infantry 78 

Waides's  7th  Infantry 85 

Lagau's  Louisiana  Volimteers 54 

Listeau's  Free  men  of  colour. 30 


366 


making  with  the  crew  of  gun-boat  No.  65,  four  himdred  and  six 
effective  men.  A  detachment  of  Lieutenant  Cunningham's  sailors, 
under  the  direction  of  that  officer,  had  charge  of  two  thirty-two- 
poimders  mounted  in  the  covert-way.  Captain  Walsh  commanded 
the  right  bastion:  the  centre  bastion,  on  which  an  eight-inch  howitzer 
and  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  were  moimted,  was  commanded  by 
Captain  WoUstonecraft;  and  the  left  battery  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Murray.  The  infantry  and  volunteers  not  attached  to  the 
cannon,  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  curtain,  and  otherwise 
posted  imder  the  command  of  Captain  Broutin,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
support  the  troops  on  the  batteries,  and  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require.  Captain  Lagau's  two  lieutenants  and  a  party  of  his  Company 
of  Louisiana  volimteers  were  attached  to  the  artillerists  on  the  centre 
and  left  batteries.  At  3  o'clock  the  enemy  advanced  several  boats 
to  sound  opposite  a  point  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort, 
which  had  been  cleared  of  its  timber  some  time  before,  by  order  of  the 
General.  The  guns  of  the  left  battery  and  those  of  the  water  batteries 
were  opened  on  them  and  they  retreated.  Having  ascertained  the 
distance  to  which  our  shot  reached  their  vessels,  consisting  of  a  sloop 
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of  war,  a  gun-brig,  a  schooner  and  two  bcraib-vessels,  they  came  to 
anchor  out  of  range  of  our  gun  shot,  at  a  distance  of  3960  yards; 
the  bomb-vessels  fcnmed  broadside  to  the  fort,  behind  the  point  of 
land,  a  Uttle  in  advance  of  the  men  of  war,  hoisted  their  colours, 
and  commenced  the  action.  The  first  shell  from  the  enemy  fell 
short,  but  the  next  burst  over  the  interior  of  the  fort.  All  that  day 
and  night  the  firing  continued,  with  only  short  intervals,  generally 
a  shell  every  two  minutes.  No  injury  was  done  to  the  men  or  works, 
as  the  shells,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  sunk  in  the  groimd,  without 
bursting,  or  burst  imder  the  ground,  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to  pro- 
duce no  other  eflFect  than  a  tremulous  motion.  In  the  night  several 
boats  approached  near  the  Fort,  and  came  so  dose  as  to  allow  us 
almost  distinctly  to  hear  their  crews  conversing.  They  fired  several 
rounds  of  grape  and  round-shot  over  and  into  the  FcMt.  The  wind 
blowing  fair  up  the  river,  and  in  gusts  during  the  night,  this  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  only  considered  as  an  effort  to  divert  our  attention 
from  their  vessels,  which  might  attempt  to  pass  tmder  our  smoke. 
Their  attack  was  therefore  received  in  silence,  and  our  attention 
directed  to  the  vessels  alone.  Finding  we  were  not  to  be  moved  by 
this  stratagem,  they  retired,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  night  fired  a 
few  shells  from  their  boats  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On 
the  10th  the  bcwnbardment  was  continued  with  the  same  vivacity 
as  on  the  fcMiner  day,  exc^t  that  a  cessation  occurred  of  about  two 
hours  at  noon  and  sundown,  which  respite  was  daily  granted  us  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  si^e.  Occasionally  on  these  two  days  a 
fire  was  opened  from  the  batteries  of  the  Fort,  but  the  shot  fell  short. 
The  third  day  of  the  bombardment  several  pieces  of  shells  struck 
the  flag-staflf  and  in  one  instance  nailed  the  halyards  to  the  mast,  in 
another  severed  them  in  the  midst  of  the  fire;  the  topmast  was 
lowered  down,  and  it  took  nearly  an  hour  to  have  the  flag  replaced 
on  the  mast.  This  was  done  by  a  sailor  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  on  the  cross-trees,  exposed  as  a  mark,  and  though  the  fire  from 
the  enemy  was  very  brisk  and  well-directed,  and  several  shells  burst 
over  his  head,  he  escaped  imhurt.  The  evening  of  this  day  the  enemy 
directed  their  fire  with  great  exactness  at  the  contractor's  stcnre, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  main  magazine.  Several  whole  shells  passed 
through  the  building,  and  two  burst  in  it,  killing  one  man  and  wound- 
ing another;  but  as  their  spies  had  only  described  the  magazine  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  a  few  days  befwe  the  attack  commenced, 
they  were  deceived;  and  by  making  every  effort  to  lodge  shells  in  the 
before-mentioned  building,  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  powder- 
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magazine  in  its  former  state,  the  magazine  itself  escaped,  having 
only  been  struck  two  or  three  times  by  fragments  of  shells. 

At  four  this  evening  the  garrison  opened  an  animated  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  bomb  vessels  from  all  the  guns  that  bear 
on  them,  but  apparently  without  any  other  effect  than  deranging 
their  fire;  it  served  however,  to  animate  our  men,  showed  the  quick- 
ness and  precision  with  which  our  guns  were  pointed  and  served, 
and  gave  a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  should  the  enemy 
attempt  to  pass  up. 

On  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  the  firing  continued  with  the  usual 
intervals,  doing  comparatively  little  injury;  the  enemy,  probably 
aware  of  the  ineflSciency  of  their  shells  when  discharged  so  as  to  alight 
whole  in  the  interior  of  the  works,  now  arranged  their  fuses,  so  that 
the  shells  burst  in  the  air  over  the  works,  and  scattered  fragments 
in  every  direction.  The  evening  of  the  14th  a  man  was  killed  on  the 
right  battery,  another  slightly  woimded,  a  man  on  the  centre  battery 
lost  his  leg,  and  several  of  the  gun-carriages  were  materially  injured; 
on  the  right  and  centre  batteries,  the  thirty-two-poimder  in  the  covert- 
way,  in  the  angle  of  the  Spanish  bastion,  was  struck  five  times,  and 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  was  rendered  imserviceable.  Several  shells 
entered  the  blacksmith's  shop;  one  burst  near  the  main  magazine, 
and  another  passed  into  the  ditch  through  the  magazine  in  the  covert- 
way. 

This  evening  we  were  employed  in  carrying  into  the  fort  all  the 
timber  that  we  could  collect,  and  in  forming  covers  between  the 
guns,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the  men  on  the  batteries  firom  the 
fragments  of  shells,  and  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain,  which  had 
fallen,  with  little  intermission,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.  This  work  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  dxiring  all  this  time,  though  the  men  were 
more  exposed  than  before,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Fort  in  parties, 
after  materials,  no  one  was  hurt.  At  this  time  the  interior  of  the 
Fort  was  nearly  a  pond  of  water;  the  tents  stood,  many  of  them, 
torn  by  shells,  but  imoccupied.  The  small  magazines  were  also 
strengthened,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  earth  thrown  on  them. 
This  evening  several  boats  arrived,  with  ammunition  from  New 
Orleans,  fuses  for  the  thirteen-inch  mortars,  etc.,  etc.  The  16th 
was  occupied  in  conveying  the  powder  and  ordnance  stores  from 
about  a  mile  above  the  Fort  into  the  magazine;  and  the  weather 
being  fair,  we  were  comparatively  comfortable,  and  in  high  spirits, 
having  now  the  means  of  anno3dng  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  the  fire  from  the  enemy  was  not  as  animated  as  usual;  in  the 
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evening  we  returned  their  fire  from  oiir  mortars  with  considerable 
effect,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  and  for  several  hours  they 
threw  shells  more  frequently  than  before.  At  night  one  of  oiu-  shells 
struck  one  of  their  bomb  vessels;  we  distinctly  heard  the  shock, 
and  for  near  five  minutes  the  fire  from  one  of  the  vessels  was  discon- 
tinued. The  firing  continued  during  the  night  of  the  17th;  several 
shells  were  lodged  in  the  parapet;  one  burst  passing  through  the 
ditch  into  the  angle  of  the  centre  bastion.  This  was  the  last  shot  we 
received:  a  little  before  day  the  enemy  got  imder  way,  and  at  day- 
light we  could  perceive  the  stemmost  vessel  descending  the  river. 

From  three  o'clock  on  the  9th  until  daylight  on  the  19th  the 
bombardment  continued  with  very  little  intermission.  During 
that  time  the  enemy  threw  more  than  one  thousand  shells  and  car- 
cases, expended  upwards  of  seventy  tons  of  shells,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  besides  small  shells,  and  round 
and  grape-shot  from  their  boats.  During  the  whole  of  this  bombard- 
ment, we  lost  no  more  than  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  killed  on  the 
right  battery,  and  the  other  in  the  contractor's  store.  Our  wounded 
were  two  men  on  the  right,  and  three  on  the  centre  battery,  one  in  the 
store,  and  one  in  the  interior  of  the  garrison. 

The  troops  were  on  the  battery  nine  days,  five  days  without 
cover;  and  exposed  to  the  rain  and  weather  which  was  extremely 
cold.  They  cannot  be  denied  praise  for  the  imremitted  exertion  they 
made  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  fatigues  they  imderwent  during  the 
bombardment,  which  was  almost  incessant,  and  the  patience^ they 
exercised  thus  exposed.  Perhaps  the  duration  of  the  siege  would 
not  have  been  so  long  had  the  fuses,  sent  from  the  northward,  been 
of  a  good  quality;  for  several  days  the  mortar,  with  which  only 
there  was  any  probability  of  reaching  the  enemy,  was  entirely  or 
nearly  useless. 

From  the  effects  after  good  fuses  arrived  (for  there  were  no 
materials  in  the  garrison  to  make  any)  it  may  perhaps  be  siumised 
that  the  enemy's  vessels  would  have  foimd  it  unsafe  to  have  remained 
for  so  long  a  time  in  the  station  they  occupied  within  range  of  our 
shells. 

From  the  day  the  attack  conmienced  imtil  it  concluded,  we  were 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  grape  and  canister-shot  from  bar 
lead,  making  up  fixed  ammimition,  repairing  gun-carriages,  making 
implements,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  were,  in  fact,  in  a  much  better  state  of 
defense,  and  better  provided  when  it  terminated,  than  at  its  com- 
mencement. 
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After  the  enemy  left  us  we  had  time  to  examine  the  interior,  and 
the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort;  upwards  of  one  himdred 
shells  had  fallen  and  buried  themselves  within  the  fort;  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  workshops,  stores,  and  the  hospital,  were  almost  in 
ruins,  and  the  groimd  for  half  a  mile  around,  was  literally  torn  up 
in  every  direction.    (See  Appendix,  No.  34.) 

Appendix,  No.  XXXlV. 

Defense  of  Fort  St.  Philip. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  Headquarters,  Seventh  Military  District, 
New  Orleans,  17th  February,  1815: 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  Major  Overton's  report 
of  the  attack  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  defended.  The  conduct  of  that  officer  and  of  those  who 
acted  imder  him,  merits,  I  think,  great  praise.  They  nailed 
their  own  colours  to  the  standard  and  placed  those  of  the 
enemy  underneath  them,  determined  never  to  surrender  the 
Fort, 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Major  Overton,  commanding  Fort  St. 
Philip,  during  the  late  bombardment  of  it,  to  Major-General  Jackson: 

Fort  St.  Philip,  January  19th,  1815. 
On  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  I  received  information 
that  the  enemy  intended  passing  this  Fort  to  co-operate  with 
their  land  forces,  in  the  subjugation  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  To  effect  this  with 
more  facility,  they  were  first  with  their  heavy  bomb-vessels 
to  bombard  this  place  into  compliance.  On  the  grounds  of 
this  information,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  security  of  my 
command:  I  erected  small  magazines  in  different  parts  of  the 
garrison,  that  if  one  blew  up  I  could  resort  to  another;  built 
covers  for  my  men  to  secure  them  from  the  explosion  of  the 
shells,  and  removed  the  combustible  matter  without  the 
work.  Early  in  the  day  of  the  8th  instant,  I  was  advised  of  the 
their  approach,  and  on  the  9th  at  a  quarter  past  ten  A.  M. 
hove  in  sight  two  bomb-vessels,  one  sloop,  one  brig,  and 
one  schooner;  they  anchored  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below. 
At  half  past  eleven,  and  at  half  past  twelve  they  advanced 
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two  barges,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  within 
one  and  a  half  mile  of  the  fort;  at  this  moment  I  ordered 
my  water  battery,  imder  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cun- 
ningham, of  the  Navy,  to  open  upon  them;  its  well  directed 
shot  caused  a  precipitate  retreat.  At  half  past  three  o'clock 
P.  M.  the  enemy's  bomb-vessels  opened  their  fire  from  four 
sea-mortars,  two  of  thirteen  inches,  two  of  ten,  and  to  my 
great  mortification  I  found  they  were  without  the  effective 
range  of  my  shot,  as  many  subsequent  experiments  proved; 
they  continued  their  fire  with  little  intermission  during  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  I  oc- 
casionally opened  my  batteries  on  them  with  great  vivacity, 
particularly  when  they  showed  a  disposition  to  change  their 
position.  On  the  17th  in  the  evening,  our  heavy  mortar 
was  said  to  be  in  readiness.  I  ordered  that  excellent  officer. 
Captain  WoUstonecraft,  of  the  Artillerists,  who  previously 
had  charge  of  it,  to  open  a  fire,  which  was  done  with  great 
effect,  as  the  enemy  from  that  moment  became  disordered, 
and  at  daylight  on  the  18th  commenced  their  retreat,  after 
having  thrown  upwards  of  a  thousand  heavy  shells,  besides 
small  shells  from  howitzers,  round  shot  and  grape,  which  he 
discharged  from  boats  under  cover  of  the  night. 

.  Our  loss  in  this  affair  has  been  imcommonly  small,  owing 
entirely  to  the  great  pains  that  was  taken  by  the  different 
officers  to  keep  their  men  imder  cover;  as  the  enemy  left 
scarcely  ten  feet  of  this  garrison  untouched. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  through  this  whole  affair,  al- 
though nine  days  and  nights  imder  arms  in  the  different 
batteries,  the  consequent  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep,  have 
manifested  the  greatest  firmness  and  most  zealous  warmth 
to  be  at  the  enemy.  To  distinguish  individuals  would  be  a 
delicate  task  as  merit  was  conspicuous  every  where.  Lieuten- 
ant Cimningham  of  the  Navy,  who  conmianded  my  water 
battery,  with  his  brave  crew,  evinced  the  most  determined 
bravery  and  imcommon  activity  throughout;  and  in  fact,  sir, 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  enemy  was  too 
timid  to  give  us  an  opportimity  of  destroying  him. 
I  herewith  enclose  you  a  list  of  killed  and  woimded. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  OVERTON. 
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A  list  of  killed  and  wounded  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
St.  Philip  commencing  on  the  9th  and  ending  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1815: 

Captain  WoUstonecraft's  Artillery — Woimded  3. 
Captain  Murray's  Artillery — Killed  2,  woimded  1. 
Captain  Bronten's  Infantry — Woimded  1. 
Captain  Wade's  Infantry — Wounded  2. 
Total,  Killed  2;  Wounded  7. 

(Page  54.) 

With  his  usual  activity,  adhering  to  his  constant  practice  of 
seeing  everything  himself,  as  far  as  practicable.  General  Jackson, 
the  second  day  (Dec.  3,  1814)  after  his  arrival,  set  out  to  visit  Fort 
St.  Philip,  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  and  to  examine  what  parts  of  the 
river  below  New  Orleans,  it  might  be  expedient  to  fortify.  Previously 
to  his  departure,  he  had  sent  orders  to  Governor  Claiborne  to  cause 
all  the  bayous  leading  from  the  ocean  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
to  be  obstructed.  This  measure  had  been  ordered  to  be  executed 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  Attakapas  to  Chef-Menteur  and  Man- 
chac. 

On  visiting  Fort  St.  Philip,  the  General  ordered  the  demolition 
of  the  wooden  barracks  within  the  Fort,  several  additional  pieces 
of  Artillery  to  be  mounted  on  the  rampart,  and  a  thirty-two  pounder 
and  a  mortar  in  the  covered  way.  He  also  ordered  two  batteries 
to  be  constructed,  the  one  opposite  the  Fort  on  the  right  bank,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Fort  Bourbon,  and  the  other  half  a  mile  above 
the  Fort,  and  on  the  same  bank.  These  batteries  were  to  be  mounted 
with  twenty-four  pounders.  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  in  a  situa- 
tion extremely  advantageous  for  conmianding  the  river,  and  could 
join  its  fire  with  that  of  Fort  St.  Philip. 

On  his  return  to  New  Orleans,  the  General  ordered  me  to  draw 
out  the  necessary  plans  for  those  two  batteries,  which  plans  being 
drawn  out  and  approved  by  him,  the  necessary  measures  were  taken 
for  putting  into  immediate  execution.  General  Jackson  proceeded 
to  visit  Chef-Menteur,  and  having  gone  as  far  as  the  confluence  of 
the  bayou  Sauvage  and  the  river  of  Chef-Menteur,  he  ordered  the 
erection  of  a  battery  at  that  point. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  Commodore  Patterson 
received  information  that  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemy  at  anchor 
at  Ship  Island,  were  increased  to  thirty  sail,  of  which  six  were  ships 
of' the  line;  that  others  were  every  moment  arriving,  especially  a 
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number  of  light  vessels,  calculated  for  navigating  on  our  coast  where 
there  is  but  little  water,  and  that  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  sounding 
the  passes.  The  General  wrote  on  the  10th  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  informed  him  of  his  return  from  visiting  the  posts  down 
the  river  as  far  as  Fort  St.  Philip.  In  that  letter  he  observes  that 
the  river  is  capable  of  being  well  defended,  provided  suitable  batteries 
be  raised  on  its  banks;  ancj  that  he  has  fixed  on  the  points  on  which 
they  ought  to  be  erected.  The  General  proposes  to  the  Governor 
to  call  on  the  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  to  assist 
him  in  the  present  conjuncture,  with  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
As  the  works  to  be  raised  ghiefly  consist  of  earth  thrown  up,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  suggest  to  the  planters  the 
propriety  of  furnishing  their  gangs  of  n^joes,  to  be  employed  for  a 
certain  time  in  those  works.  He  thinks  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject worthy  the  immediate  attention  of  the  legislature,  who,  he 
hopes,  will  not  delay  a  moment  to  furnish  means  for  putting  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  defence,  by  the  erection  of  the  fortifications  contem- 
plated. These,  when  completed,  the  General  thinks,  will  secure  the 
river  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  not  a  moment,  says  he, 
is  to  be  lost  in  perfecting  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi.  With 
vigour,  energy,  and  expedition,  all  is  safe;  delay  may  lose  all. 

The  General  concludes  by  requesting  the  Governor  to  let  him 
know,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  the  legislature  is  disposed  to  do  to 
assist  him  in  erecting  the  fortifications;  he  instances  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample, what  has  been  done  in  New  York.  In  case  the  legislature 
should  not  be  able  to  realize  the  expectations  he  has  conceived  from 
their  patriotism,  the  General  wishes  to  know  it,  that  he  may  make 
arrangements  according  to  the  means  he  possesses,  for  the  defence 
of  the  coimtry. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Plaquemines, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  informing  them  of 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature,  requiring  the  Governor  to 
call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  such  parishes  as  he  might  think  proper, 
to  send  all  such  male  negroes  as  they  could  dispose  of  to  Fort  St. 
Charles,  or  to  the  English  Turn,  to  be  thence  sent  to  the  different 
points  that  might  be  judged  proper  to  be  fortified,  there  to  work  on 
the  fortifications.  The  Governor  in  his  circular  letter,  makes  known 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  the  State  is  in  danger;  that  the  enemy  is  in 
considerable  force  on  our  Coast;  and  that  his  movements  indicate  a 
disposition  to  land.  He  concludes  by  expressing  his  reliance  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  hopes  that  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
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the  voice  of  Government  will  be  listened  to  and  respected  by  every 
good  citizen. 

(Page  72.) 

The  Barataria  smugglers  entered  service  as  artillery.  Others 
enlisted  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  companies  of  mariners,  raised  by 
Captains  Songis,  Lagaud,  and  Colson.  The  first  of  these  companies 
was  sent  to  the  Fort  of  Petites  CoquiUes,  the  second  to  that  of  St. 
Philip,  and  the  third  to  Bayou  St.  John. 
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TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN 

CONCERNING    THE    CESSION    BY   SPAIN  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  EAST  AND  WEST  FLORIDA 

PROCLAIMED   FEBRUARY  22,  1821,  AND 

SIGNED  BY  JAMES  MONROE  AND 

JOHN  OUINCY  ADAMS 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 


A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Settlement,  and  Limits,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  was  concluded 
and  signed  between  their  Plenipotentiaries  in  this  city,  on  the  22nd 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen,  which  Treaty,  word  for  word,  is  as  follows: 

Original 
TREATY 

Of  Amity,  Settlement  and  Limits  between  the  United  States  of  America, 

and  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  desiring 
to  consolidate  on  a  permanent  basis  the  friendship  and  good  corres- 
pondence which  happily  prevails  between  the  two  Parties,  have  de- 
termined to  settle  and  terminate  all  their  differences  and  pretensions 
by  a  Treaty,  which  shall  designate  with  precision  the  limits  of  their 
respective  bordering  territories  in  North  America. 

With  this  intention  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
furnished  with  their  full  Powers  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  and  His  Catholic  Majesty  has  appointed 
the  Most  Excellent  Lord  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  Gonaalez,  Lopez  y  Vara, 
Lord  of  the  Town  of  Rayaces,  Perpetual  Regidor  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Salamanca,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Ameri- 
can Order  of  Isabella,  the  Catholic,  decorated  with  the  Lys  of  La 
Vendue,  Knight  Pensioner  of  the  Royal  and  distinguished  Spanish 
Order  of  Charles  the  Third,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Assembly  of  the 
said  Royal  Order;  of  the  Coimcil  of  His  Catholic  Majesty;  his  Secre- 
tary with  Exercise  of  Decrees,  and  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  United  States  of  America. 
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And  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their 
Powers,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles: 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  their  Citizens,  and  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  his  Successors  and  Subjects,  without  exception  of 
persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong  to  him, 
sitxiated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the  name  of 
East  and  West  Florida.  The  adjacent  Islands  dependent  on  said 
Provinces,  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  Lands,  public  Edifices, 
Fortifications,  Barracks  and  other  Buildings,  which  are  not  private 
property.  Archives  and  Documents,  which  relate  directly  to  the 
property  and  sovereignty  of  said  Provinces,  are  included  in  this 
Article.  The  said  Archives  and  Docimients  shall  be  left  in  possession 
of  the  Commissaries,  or  Officers  of  the  United  States,  duly  authorized 
to  receive  them. 

Art.  3.  The  Boundary  Line  between  the  two  Coimtries,  West  of 
the  Mississippi,  shall  begin  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Sabine  in  the  Sea,  continuing  North,  along  the  Western 
Bank  of  that  River,  to  the  32d  degree  of  Latitude;  thence  by  a  Line 
due  North  to  the  degree  of  Latitude,  where  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo 
of  Nachitoches,  or  Red  River,  then  following  the  course  of  the  Rio- 
Roxo  Westward  to  the  degree  of  Longitude,  100  West  from  London 
and  23  from  Washington,  then  crossing  the  said  Red  River,  and  run- 
ning thence  by  a  Line  due  North  to  the  River  Arkansas,  thence, 
following  the  Course  of  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its 
source  in  Latitude,  42.  North,  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  Latitude 
to  the  South-Sea.  The  whole  being  as  laid  down  in  Melishe's  Map 
of  the  United  States,  published  at  Philadelphia,  improved  to  the 
first  of  January,  1818.  But  if  the  Source  of  the  Arkansas  River  shall 
be  foimd  to  fall  North  or  South  of  Latitude  42,  then  the  Line  shall 
run  from  the  said  Source  due  South  or  North,  as  the  case  may  be, 
till  it  meets  the  said  Parallel  of  Latitude  42,  and  thence  along  the  said 
Parallel  to  the  South  Sea:  all  the  Islands  in  the  Sabine  and  the  Said 
Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  throughout  the  Course  thus  described,  to 
belong  to  the  United  States;  but  the  use  of  the  Waters  and  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Sabine  to  the  Sea,  and  of  the  said  Rivers,  Roxo  and 
Arkansas,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  said  Boundary,  on  their 
respective  Banks,  shall  be  common  to  the  respective  inhabitants  of 
both  Nations.  The  Two  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  cede 
and  renounce  all  their  rights,  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  Terri- 
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tories  described  by  the  said  Line:  that  is  to  say. — ^The  United  States 
hereby  cede  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  renounce  forever,  all  their 
rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  Territories  lying  West  and  South 
of  the  above  described  Line;  and,  in  like  manner,  His  Catholic 
Majesty  cedes  to  the  said  United  States,  all  his  rights,  claims,  and 
pretensions  to  any  Territories,  East  and  North  of  the  said  Line,  and, 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  renounces  all  claim  to  the  said 
Territories  forever. 

Art.  4.  To  fix  this  Line  with  more  precision,  and  to  place  the 
Landmarks  which  shall  designate  exactly  the  limits  of  both  Nations, 
each  of  thd  Contracting  Parties  shall  appoint  a  Commissioner, 
and  a  Surveyor,  who  shall  meet  before  the  termination  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  Ratification  of  this  Treaty,  at  Nachitoches  on 
the  Red  River,  and  proceed  to  nm  and  mark  the  said  Line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  Red  River,  and  from  the  Red  River  to 
the  River  Arkansas,  and  to  ascertain  the  Latitude  of  the  Spurce  of  the 
said  River  Arkansas,  in  conformity  to  what  is  above  agreed  upon  and 
stipulated,  and  the  Line  of  Latitude  42.  to  the  South  Sea:  they 
shall  make  out  plans  and  keep  Journals  of  their  proceedings,  and  the 
result  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  this  Treaty, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were  inserted  therein.  The 
two  Governments  will  amicably  agree  respecting  the  necessary 
Articles  to  be  furnished  to  those  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective 
escorts,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary. 

Art.  5.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Territories  shall  be  secured 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  without  any  restriction,  and 
all  those  who  may  desire  to  remove  to  the  Spanish  Dominions  shall 
be  permitted  to  sell,  or  export  their  EflFects  at  any  time  whatever, 
without  being  subject,  in  either  case,  to  duties.   . 

Art.  6.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  TerritcMies  which  His  Catholic 
Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  by  this  Treaty,  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privil^es,  rights  and  immimities  of  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  7.  The  Officers  and  Troops  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  in  the 
Territories  hereby  ceded  by  him  to  the  United  States  shall  be  with- 
drawn, and  possession  of  the  places  occupied  by  them  shall  be  given 
Within  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  this 
Treaty,  or  sooner  if  possible,  by  the  Officers  of  His  Catholic  Majesty, 
to  the  Commissioners  or  Offic^^  of  the  United  States,  duly  appointed 
to  receive  them;  and  the  United  States  shall  furnish  the  transports 
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and  escort  necessary  to  convey  the  Spanish  Officers  and  Troops  and 
their  baggage  to  the  Havana. 

Art.  8.  All  the  grants  of  land  made  before  the  24th  of  January, 
1818,  by  His  Catholic  Majesty  or  by  his  lawful  authorities  in  the  said 
Territories  ceded  by  His  Majesty  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  persons  in  possession  of  the  lands,  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  same  grants  would  be  valid  if  the  Territories 
had  remained  imder  the  Dominion  of  His  Catholic  Majesty.  But  the 
owners  in  possession  of  such  lands,  who  by  reason  of  the  recent  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Spanish  Nation  and  the  Revolutions  in  Europe, 
have  been  prevented  from  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  their  grants, 
shall  complete  them  within  the  terms  limited  in  the  same  respectively, 
from  the  date  of  this  Treaty;  in  default  of  which  the  said  grants 
shall  be  nxill  and  void — ^all  grants  made  since  the  said  24th  of  January 
1818,  when  the  first  proposal  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  was  made,  are  hereby  declared  and 
agreed  to  be  null  and  void 

Art.  9.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  animated  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  of  conciliation  and  with  the  object  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  the  differences  which  have  existed  between  them,  and  of 
confirming  the  good  understanding  which  they  wish  to  be  forever 
maintained  between  them,  reciprocally  renoimce  all  claims  for  dam- 
ages or  injuries  which  they,  themselves,  as  well  as  their  respective 
citizens  and  subjects  may  have  suffered,  imtil  the  time  of  signing 
this  Treaty. 

The  renimciation  of  the  United  States  will  extend  to  all  the  in- 
juries mentioned  in  the  Convention  of  the  11th  of  August,  1802. 

2.  To  all  claims  on  account  of  Prizes  made  by  French  Priva- 
teers, and  condemned  by  French  Consuls,  within  the  Territory  and 
Jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

3.  To  all  claims  of  indenmities  on  accoimt  of  the  suspension  of 
the  right  of  Deposit  at  New  Orleans  in  1802. 

4.  To  all  claims  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Government  of  Spain,  arising  from  the  unlawful  seizures  at  Sea,  and 
in  the  ports  and  territories  of  Spain  or  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

5.  To  all  claims  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Spanish  Government,  statements  of  which,  soliciting  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  been  presented  to 
the  Department  of  State,  or  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Spain,  since  the  date  of  the  Convention  of  1802,  and  imtil  the  signa- 
ture of  this  Treaty. 
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The  renunciation  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  extends, 

1.  To  all  the  injuries  mentioned  in  the  Convention  of  the  11th 
of  August,  1802. 

2.  To  the  sums  which  His  Catholic  Majesty  advanced  for  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike  from  the  Provincias  Intemas. 

3.  To  all  injuries  caused  by  the  expedition  of  Miranda  that  was 
fitted  out  and  equipped  at  New  York. 

4.  To  all  claims  of  Spanish  subjects  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  arising  from  imlawful  seizures  at  Sea  or  within 
the  ports  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  to  all  the  claims  of  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  interposi- 
tion of  His  Catholic  Majesty's  Government  has  been  solicited  before 
the  date  of  this  Treaty,  and  since  the  date  of  the  Convention  of  1802, 
or  which  may  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  His  Majesty,  or  to  His  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  High  Contracting  Parties  respectively  renoimce  all 
claim  to  indemnities  for  any  of  the  recent  events  or  transactions  of 
their  respective  Commanders  and  Officers,  in  the  Floridas. 

The  United  States  will  cause  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  in- 
juries, if  any,  which  by  process  of  Law,  shall  be  established  to  have 
been  suffered  by  the  Spanish  Officers,  and  individual  Spanish  in- 
habitants, by  the  late  operations  of  the  American  Army  in  Florida. 

Art.  10.  The  Convention  entered  into  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments on  the  11th  of  August,  1802,  the  Ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  the  21st  December,  1818,  is  annxilled. 

Art.  ll.  The  United  States,  exonerating  Spain  from  all  demands 
in  future,  on  accoimt  of  the  claims  of  their  Citizens,  to  which  the  re- 
nunciations herein  contained  extend,  and  considering  them  entirely 
cancelled,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  Five  Millions  of  Dollars.  To  ascertain  the  full  amoimt 
and  validity  of  those  claims,  a  Commission,  to  consist  of  three  Com- 
missioners, Citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  which 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the 
space  of  three  years,  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  shall  receive, 
examine  and  decide  upon  the  amoimt  and  validity  of  all  the  claims 
included  within  the  descriptions  above  mentioned. 

The  said  Commissioners  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be 
entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings,  for  the  faithftd  and  dili- 
gent discharge  of  their  duties; and  incase  of  the  death,  sickness,  or 
necessary  absence  of  any  such  Commissioner,  his  place  may  be 
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supplied  by  the  appointment,  as  aforesaid,  or  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  of  another  Com- 
missioner in  his  stead.  The  sa^d  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized 
to  hear  and  examine  on  oath  every  question  relative  to  the  said  claims, 
and  to  receive  all  suitable  authentic  testimony  concerning  the  same. 
And  the  Spanish  Government  shall  furnish  all  such  documents  and 
elucidations  as  may  be  in  their  possession,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
said  claims,  according  to  the  principles  of  Justice,  the  Laws  of  Nations, 
and  the  Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  between  the  two  Parties  of  27th 
October,  1795;  the  said  Docimients  to  be  specified,  when  demanded 
at  the  instance  of  the  said  Commissioners. 

The  payment  of  such  claims  as  may  be  admitted  and  adjusted 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  Five  Millions  of  Dollars,  shall  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  either  immediately  at  their  Treasury  or  by  the  creation  of 
Stock  bearing  an  interest  of  Six  per  Cent  per  annum,  payable  from  the 
proceeds  of  Sales  of  public  lands  within  the  Territories  hereby  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  prescribe  by  Law. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commissioners,  to- 
gether with  the  vouchers  and  documents  produced  before  them, 
relative  to  the  claims  to  be  adjusted  and  decided  upon  by  them,  shall, 
after  the  close  of  their  transactions,  be  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  vStates;  and  copies  of  them  or  any  part  of  them, 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Spanish  Government,  if  required,  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Spanish  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

Art.  12,  The  Treaty  of  Limits  and  Navigation  of  1795  remains 
confirmed  in  all  and  each  one  of  its  Articles,  excepting  the  2,  3,  4,  21 
and  the  second  clause  of  the  22nd  Article,  which,  having  been  altered 
by  this  Treaty,  or  having  received  their  entire  execution,  are  no 
longer  valid. 

With  respect  to  the  15th  Article  of  the  same  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Limits  and  Navigation  of  1795,  in  which  it  is  stipulated,  that  the 
Flag  shall  cover  the  property,  the  Two  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  this  shall  be  so  understood  with  respect  to  those  Powers 
who  recognize  this  principle;  but  if  either  of  the  two  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  at  War  with  a  Third  Party,  and  the  other  Neutral, 
the  Flag  of  the  Neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of  Enemies,  whose 
Government  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  of  others. 

Art.  13.  Both  Contracting  Parties,  wishing  to  favour  their 
mutual  Commerce,  by  affording  in  their  ports  every  necessary 
Assistance  to  their  respective  Merchant  Vessels,  have  agreed,  that 
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the  Sailors  who  shall  desert  from  their  Vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
shall  be  arrested  and  delivered  up,  at  the  instance  of  the  Consul — 
who  shall  prove  nevertheless,  that  the  Deserters  belonged  to  the 
Vessels  that  claim  them,  exhibiting  the  document  that  is  customary 
in  their  nation:  that  is  to  say,  the  American  Consul  in  a  Spanish 
Port,  shall  exhibit  the  Doamient  known  by  the  name  of  Articles, 
and  the  Spanish  Consul  in  American  Ports,  the  Roll  of  the  Vessel; 
and  if  the  name  of  the  Deserter  or  Deserters,  who  are  claimed,  shall 
appear  in  the  one  or  the  other,  they  shall  be  arrested,  held  in  custody 
and  delivered  to  the  Vessel  to  whidi  they  shall  belong. 

Art.  14.  The  United  States  hereby  certify,  that  they  have  not 
received  any  compensation  from  France  for  the  injuries  they  suffered 
from  her  Rivateers,  Consuls,  and  Tribimals,  on  the  Coasts  and  in 
the  Ports  of  Spain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  provision  is  made 
by  this  Treaty;  and  they  will  present  an  authentic  statement  of  the 
prizes  made,  and  of  their  true  value,  that  Spain  may  avail  herself  of 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  she  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

Art.  15.  The  United  States  to  give  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,  a 
proof  of  their  desire  to  cement  the  relations  of  Amity  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  Nations,  and  to  favour  the  Conmierce  of  the  Subjects 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  agree  that  Spanish  Vessels  coming  laden 
only  with  productions  of  Spanish  growth,  or  manufactures  directly 
from  the  Ports  of  Spain  or  of  her  Colonies,  shall  be  admitted  for  the 
term  of  twelve  years  to  the  Ports  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  Floridas,  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties  on  their  cargoes 
or  of  tonnage  than  will  be  paid  by  the  Vessels  of  the  United  States. — 
Dxuing  the  said  term  no  other  Nation  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
within  the  ceded  Territories.  The  twelve  years  shall  conmience 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  this  Treaty. 

Art.  16.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  in  due  form  by  the 
Contracting  Parties,  and  the  Ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  Six 
Months  from  this  time  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  Witness  whereof.  We  the  Underwritten  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  have  signed, 
by  virtue  of  0\xc  Powers,  the  Present  Treaty  of  Amity,  Settlement 
and  Limits,  and  have  thereimto  affixed  our  Seals  respectively. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  Twenty-Second  day  of  February, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Himdred  and  Nineteen. 

[Seal]  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

[Seal]  LUIS  DE  ONIS 
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And  whereas  his  said  Catholic  Majesty  did  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty,  ratify  and  confinn  the  said  Treaty,  which 
ratification  is  in  the  words  and  of  the  tencM:  following: 

[Translation] 

Ferdinand  the  Seventh  by  the  graccf  of  God,  and  by  the  Constitution 

of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  King  of  the  Spains. 

Whereas  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  last  past;  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  in  the  City  of  Washington  between  Don  Luis  de 
Onis,  my  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Esquire,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  competently  authorized  by  both  parties,  consisting  of 
sixteen  articles,  which  had  for  their  object  the  arrangement  of  differ- 
ences, and  of  limits  between  both  Governments  and  their  respective 
territories;  which  are  of  the  following  form  and  literal  tenor: 

Here  follows  the  above  treaty,  word  for  word: 

Therefore  having  seen  and  examined  the  sixteen  articles  afore- 
said, and  having  first  obtained  the  consent  and  authority  of  the 
General  Cortes  of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  the  Cession  mentioned 
and  stipulated  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  articles,  I  approve  and  ratify 
all  and  every  one  of  the  articles  referred  to  and  the  clauses  which 
are  contained  in  them;  and  in  virtue  of  these  presents  I  approve 
and  ratify  them;  promising  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a  King  to  exe- 
cute and  observe  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  executed  and  observed 
entirely  as  if  I  myself  had  signed  them:  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
having  exceeded  the  term  of  six  months,  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  in  the  16th  article  may  afford  no  obstacle  in  any  manner; 
it  is  my  deliberate  will  that  the  present  ratification  be  as  valid  and 
firm  and  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  it  had  been  done  within  the 
determined  period.  Desirous  at  the  same  time  of  avoiding  any  doubt 
or  ambiguity  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  8th  article  of  the  said 
treaty  in  respect  to  the  date  which  is  pointed  out  in  it  as  the  period 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  grants  of  lands  in  the  Floridas,  made  by 
me  or  by  the  competent  authorities  in  my  Royal  name,  which  point 
of  date  was  fixed  in  the  positive  understanding  of  the  three  grants  of 
land  made  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  the  Coimt  of  Punon- 
rostro,  and  Don  Pedro  de  Vargas,  being  annulled  by  its  tenor;  I 
think  proper  to  declare  that  the  said  three  grants  have  remained  and  do 
remain  entirely  annulled  and  invalid;  and  that  neither  the  three 
individxials  mentioned,  nor  those  who  may  have  title  or  interest 
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through  them,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  said  grants  at  any  time  ot 
in  any  manner:  imder  which  explicit  declaration  the  said  8th  article 
is  to  be  be  understood  as  ratified. 

In  the  faith  of  all  which  I  have  commanded  to  despatch  these 
presents  signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  my  secret  seal,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  imderwritten  my  Secretary  of  Despatch  of  State. 

Given  at  Madrid  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October  one  thousand 
eight  himdred  and  twenty.  (Signed)     FERNANDO. 

(Countsd)    EVARISTO  PEREZ  DE  CASTRO. 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  did,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  the  present  month,  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation, on  the  part  of  these  United  States,  of  the  said  Treaty  in  the 
following  wwds: 

"In  Senate  of  the  United  States 
February  19th,  1821. 

Resolved,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein, 
that  the  Senate  having  examined  the  treaty  of  Amity,  Settlement 
and  Limits  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  made  and  concluded  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
1819,  and  seen  and  considered  the  Ratification  thereof,  made  by  hds 
said  Catholic  Majesty  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1820,  do  consent 
to,  and  advise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the  same." 

And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  said  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  I  have  ratified  and  confirmed  the  said 
Treaty  in  the  following,  viz: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  having  seen  and  considered  the  Treaty  above  recited, 
together  with  the  Ratification  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  thereof,  do  in 
pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  these  Presents,  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  said 
Treaty  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof  as  the  same  are  herein 
before  set  forth." 

"In  faith  whereof  I  have  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  hereto  affixed." 

"Given  imder  my  Hand  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said  States 
the  forty-fifth.  (Signed)     JAMES  MONROE 

By  the  President 

(Signed)    JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

Secretary  of  State." 
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And  whereas  the  said  Ratifications,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  have  been  this  day  duly  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  General  Don  Francisco  Dionixsio  Vives, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty:  Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  said  Treaty  may  be 
observed  and  performed  with  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  caused  the  premises  to  be  made  public,  and  I  do 
hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  bearing  office,  civil  or  military, 
within  the  United  States,  and  all  others,  citizens  or  inhabitants 
thereof,  or  being  within  the  same,  faithfully  to  observe  and  fulfill 
the  said  Treaty  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my 
hand. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
[Seal]      hundred  and  twenty-one,  and  of  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  forty-fifth. 

JAMES  MONROE 
By  the  President 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

Secretary  of  State 
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CONCESSION  OF  STE  CATHERINE 
AT  THE  NATCHEZ 


(Excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Faucond  du  Manoir, 
Director  General  of  the  Colony  of  Ste  Catherine,  to  those  int«^ted 
in  the  said  colony  at  the  Natchez,  July  18th,  1721.)— Translation^ 
from  Book  of  Louisiana  Concessions,  byHeloiseH.  CrtizaL 

I  have  had  the  honw  of  writing  to  you  at  length  on  the  acquisi- 
tion I  made  of  Mr.  Hubert's  concession,  for  the  siun  of  50/m,  as  also 
the  purchase  of  twelve  cows  and  two  negroes  frcan  Sieur  Raguet,  for 
the  sum  of  6500#. 

I  called  your  attention  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this 
purchase  in  view  of  my  impending  condition,  the  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions, and  the  little  help  there  is  to  expect  from  the  Company,  and, 
moreover,  the  time  I  lost. since  my  arrival  here  decided  me  to  make 
this  purchase. 

The  160  arpents  of  land  already  cleared  would  spare  you  at  least 
fifteen  months  of  labor  without  counting  the  laborers'  salaries,  food 
and  maintenance  and  the  wear  on  the  ustensils,  so  that  I  intend  to 
secure  permanently  all  the  negroes  and  cattle. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  have  been  for  us  had  the  barges  arrived 
two  months  sooner;  I  could  have  hoped  for  1200  quarters  of  com  from 
our  crop,  and,  though  we  sowed  imtil  the  4th  of  the  current  month, 
we  cannot  expect  more  than  two  or  three  himdred.  We  will  endeavor 
to  plant  fifteen  more  arpents  of  groimd,  besides  which  we  have 
60/m  feet  planted  with  tobacco. 

I  know  not  what  reason  they. had  to  disparage  this  country 
for  I  find  it  superior  to  all  I  imagined.  I  left  Biloxi  on  the  8th  day 
of  last  April  with  two  boats,  nineteen  persons  and  provisions  to  go 
to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  to  come  here;  we  set  sail  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  fair  wind,  towards  noon  the  wind  in- 
creased, and  at  two  the  pilot,  ignorant  and  stubborn,  threw  the  boat 
on  a  bar,  which  would  have  not  happened  if  he  had  followed  my 
advice.  Our  companion,  not  being  able  to  help  us,  passed  through 
the  channel  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis.  We  remained  stranded  imtil 
five  in  the  evening,  all  our  efforts  to  free  oiu^lves  proving  vain.  The 
waves  rose  six  feet  above  us;  they  several  times  filled  our  boat;  con- 
tinuous and  heavy  rain  and  thimder  made  our  loss  seem  imminent. 
Finding  no  other  recourse  to  get  off  this  bar,  I  had  everything  thrown 
into  the  sea,  reserving  only  a  jug  of  brandy  and  some  bread  for  our 
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relief.  We  were  released  at  nine  o'clock  in  a  sad  plight.  By  the  pro- 
ces  verbal  you  will  ascertain  our  losses  for  which  we  expect  the 
Company  to  indemnify  us. 

A  slave  ship  has  arrived,  I  gave  Mr.  de  Havre  an  order  for 
thirty  negroes;  when  he  examined  them,  he  found  that  seventeen  of 
them  were  sick,  and,  rather  than  run  any  risks  from  their  diseases, 
he  returned  them.    He  sent  me  the  thirteen  remaining  negroes. 

The  Company  having  no  men  at  Orleans  I  was  obliged  to  en- 
gage some,  and  to  take  four  sailors  off  the  balinder  to  mann  four 
boats  in  which  I  brought  here  thirty  negroes  and  nineteen  whites  in 
sixteen  days.  One  of  our  boats,  which  I  sent  back  to  carry  baggages, 
was  lost.  I  cannot  do  without  them  and  I  shall  have  four  more  built, 
if  I  find  some  one  to  undertake  this  work. 

In  my  last  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
owes  me  the  value  of  92  quarters  of  flour;  since  then  I  have  again 
furnished,  at  Biloxi,  20  quarters,  and  they  took  from  me,  by  force, 
10  quarters  more  on  the  twenty  with  which  I  had  loaded  my  balinder 
to  serve  as  staple  at  New  Orleans,  so  that  I  have  not,  at  present, 
enough  provisions  to  last  me  two  months  longer. 

I  gave  orders  to  the  Sieur  Longraye  to  send  you  copies  of  the 
protests  I  made.  The  Company  moreover  owes  me  over  four  months 
of  provisions  and  more  than  twenty-eight  barrels  of  wine,  which  fact 
is  the  cause  of  my  not  drinking  any  since  three  months. 

Our  concession  would  undoubtedly  have  been  stranded  by  the 
Company's  fault,  (for  it  takes  our  provisions  instead  of  furnishing 
what  it  agreed  to  furnish),  if  I  had  not  influenced  Sieur  Adam,  whilst 
in  New  Orleans,  to  buy  a  small  concession  which  was  in  condition  to 
provide  a  crop  for  the  maintenance  of  our  people.  Otherwise  he 
could  not  expect  success,  whilst  it  now  seems  to  be  assured. 

Wijl  they  imceasingly  expose  to  perish  of  want  so  many  folks 
whose  sole  wish  is  to  sefe  the  colony  flourish,  and  will  those  who  have 
it  in  charge  never  give  it  sufficient  attention  to  see  that  urgent 
necessities  be  sent  to  it?  I  acknowledge  that  such  a  coiu^  repulses 
those  with  the  best  intentions. 

I  do  not  doubt  of  perfect  success  if  the  Company  does  not 
leave  its  inhabitants  in  want  of  the  barest  necessities..  We  remain 
six  months  without  receiving  any  ships.  Without  the  concessions 
the  colony  would  be  lost;  since  the  month  of  March  the  Company 
has  subsisted  only  on  what  it  took  from  them,  thereby  exhausting 
them  and  reducing  the  officers  and  the  soldiers  to  the  eating  of  noth- 
ing but  com  for  two  months. 

You  must,  by  this  time,  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  I  sent 
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you  from  Port  Louis,  on  the  necessity  of  sending,  between  All  Saints 
and  Christmas,  a  vessel  with  a  supplement  of  provisions.  I  have  since 
sent  you,  from  Biloxi,  a  statement  of  conditions,  by  Sieur  Duchesne, 
but  since  then  no  vessel  has  arrived  and  I  have  not  received  any  let- 
ters. 

If  you  do  not  exert  yourself  seriously  to  put  my  suggestions 
into  execution  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  succeed.  Notwithstanding 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  seizure  of  my  flour  places  me, 
(not  being  able  to  procure  any  for  two  months  to  come)  I  would 
hope,  by  economy,  to  put  this  concession  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
if  you  would  contribute  to  our  success.  I  would  not  be  in  such 
straits  if  Limburg  and  other  trading  merchandise  were  to  be  found. 
Once  more,  gentlemen,  exert  yourselves  with  the  greatest  dilfgence 
to  send  me  the  provisions  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  the  memo- 
rials forwarded  by  you,  which  I  await  with  impatience. 

The  soil  here  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  pottery 
and  earthenwiare;  if  you  embark  men  for  this  work  you  must  not 
forget  the  necessary  drugs  and  utensils  (tools).  I  have  no  lock- 
smiths, edge-tool  makers  nor  long  sawyers;  I  cannot  do  without 
them  and  those  whom  you  will  send  must  be  ready  to  show  their 
trade  to  the  negroes.  We  will  not  promise  to  clothe  them,  it  is  wiser 
to  pay  them  something  over  the  usual  wages  and  they  will  take  more 
care  of  their  clothes. 

We  have  a  great  many  millers  here  and  we  can  say  that  every- 
thing grows  well;  two  crops  a  year  may  be  raised:  one  of  beans  and 

the  other  of  com.    The will  thrive  to  perfection  here,  as  also 

all  fruits  from  France;  it  only  rests  with  you  to  send  them.  I  have 
eaten  wild  cherries,  primes  and  peaches,  of  which  there  is  a  profusion 
and  it  is  easy  to  adapt  them  to  the  French  taste. 

Indigo  will  grow  well,  but  I  believe  that  two  harvests  (or  cuttings) 
can  be  made  instead  of  three  as  at  Cape  Frangois,  because  it  grows 
taller;  a  man  of  experience  should  be  engaged  for  this  culture. 

Tobacco  thrives  as  well  as  can  be  desired;  silk  will  come  and  rice 
as  well.  As  to  wheat  it  will  be  cultivated  with  success  when  the 
coimtry  has  been  cleared  and  the  groimd  ploughed  during  three  or 
four  years  longer.  I  intend  to  put  up  three  or  four  ploughs  in  the 
next  ifour  months,  and  twenty  in  the  coming  twenty  months;  to  carry 
out  my  plans  I  must  have  trading  merchandise. 

Gentlemen,  use  your  best  efforts  to  enable  me  to  obtain  a  cargo 
of  n^roes  in  the  coming  year,  and  an  order  to  the  captain  to  secure 
as  much  rice  as  he  can  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  com  from  Cape 
Frangois,  if  possible.    We  will  give  our  attention  to  producing  pro- 
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visions  to  receive  these  negroes,  and  helped  by  trade,  I  will  be  able 
to  feed  them,  provided  you  do  what  I  advised,  in  which  case  we  will 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  the  colony  with  all  it  needs  and 
to  furnish  it  tobacco.  Therefore,  we  shall  hereafter  need  only  work- 
men, negroes,  provision  and  merchandise  to  establish,  if  not  frus- 
trated, the  finest  concession  that  ever  was  made. 

I  sent  men  to  take  possession  of  the  Ouachitas  and  I  had  three 
huts  put  up.  All  those  I  sent  there  admit  that  the  lands  are  better 
than  these.  Dearth  of  provisions  precludes  my  sending  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  from  here.  I  thought  this  nimiber  necessary.  I  shall 
decide  on  this  if  the  Company  returns  the  provisions  and  replaces 
those  I  have  been  obliged  to  consume  since  my  arrival  in  Biloxi  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  those  furn- 
ished to  my  people  and  given  to  relieve  the  sick. 

One  cannot  imagine  anything,  finer  than  this  coimtry,  I  discover 
daily  something  else  to  appreciate.  The  eyes  are  satisfied  with  the 
scenery,  the  air  is  healthy  enough,  and  still  fevers  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  though  not  very  dangerous. 

The  Sieur  de  St.  Hilaire,  from  what  he  says,  is  in  great  need  of 
a  wife,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  prevail  upon  Mademoiselle  Le  Loup, 
his  last  mistress,  to  come  to  this  country,  he  would  marry  her  immedi- 
ately. He  beseeches  you  to  render  him  this  service,  and,  if  she  accepts 
his  proposal,  and  is  in  need  of  a  himdred  pistoles  or  so,  I  entreat  you 
to  coimt  them  out  to  her  and  to  advise  me  of  it. 

We  are  in  absolute  need  of  five  or  six  persons  who  can  tame 
oxen  and  know  how  to  plough,  and  a  like  nimiber  of  good  mowers, 
who  will  be  of  great  help  to  us.  Kindly  recommend  to  the  captain 
of  our  ship,  if  he  passes  the  Cape,  to  secure  oxen  suitable  to  the  plough. 

It  is  of  such  importance  to  send  me  provisions  that  I  would  be  in 
condition  to  raise  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, if  I  were  sufficiently  well  provided;  ten  or  more  good  clearage 
workmen  experienced  in  this  culture  and  knowing  how  to  cord  wood 
would  greatly  strengthen  our  concession. 

I  engaged  a  good  men  who  was  formerly  on  Mr.  Hubert's  con- 
cession which  I  bought;  he  knows  the  land  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
could  do  nothing  wiser  than  to  place  him  under  me.  As  his  experi- 
ence will  help  my  projects  I  promised  him  two  thousand  francs  a 
year. 

Gentlemen,  see  that  the  vessels  sent  to  us  draw  no  more  than 
Hi  feet  of  water  as  they  will  then  pass  the  bar  and  ascend  to  New 
Orleans.  The  fact  of  the  vessels  touching  at  Biloxi  has  caused  losses 
to  all  the  concessions  by  the  long  delay  to  the  barges.    The  length 
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of  time  spent  in  unloading  and  transporting  is  what  occasions  loss  of 
provisions  and  utensils. 

You  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  tobacco,  rice,  and  silk 
will  thrive  in  this  colony  as  well  as  in  any  spot  on  earth,  but  remember 
that  without  a  great  many  negroes  you  cannot  expect  any  prcrfit, 
since  the  white  laborers  can  barely  feed  themselves.  As  the  winter 
here  is  severe  it  will  be  proper  to  send  me  wherewith  to  clothe  them 
from  head  to  foot,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
climate. 

When  I  ask  for  laborers  it  is  partly  to  b^in  our  work  and  at 
the  same  time  to  teach  their  trade  to  the  negroes,  for  if  we  succeed 
in  training  and  perfecting  them,  they  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
bring  you  large  profits;  if  necessary,  they  will  be  sold  at  four  times 
their  cost  and  in  case  of  need,  their  labor  would  bring  more  than 
what  we  gain  on  our  culture.  You  must  not  feel  astonished  at  the 
considerable  sums  which  must  be  advanced  at  the  beginning  of 
these  establishments.  You  know  that  you  must  sow  before  you  reap, 
and  those  who  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  in  three  years  they 
would  recover  their  principal  have  been  grossly  deceived  as  well  as 
those  who  persuade  themselves  that  they  can  support  themselves 
without  aid  from  Europe,  at  least  during  the  first  three  years.  With- 
out any  risk,  I  will  assert  that  whoever  does  not  follow  this  system 
may,  from  this  moment,  abandon  his  enterprise,  for  without  this 
precaution  he  will  always  be  in  want. 

Reflecting  that  the  rapidly  coming  winter  season  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  our  sending  you  the  balinder  is  the  first  reason 
which  induces  me  to  send  it  now. 

The  second  is  the  want  of  provisions  under  which  we  are  now 
suffering. 

The  third  is  that  the  few  men  I  have  precludes  my  sending  it  to 
the  Cape. 

The  fourth,  that  it  will  reach  France  in  the  same  length  of  time 
it  would  take  to  go  to  the  Cape. 

The  fifth,  that  it  must  be  promptly  returned,  so  that  it  may 
reach  here  next  March,  for  we  will  not  be  able  to  support  ourselves 
later  than  the  said  month,  and  even  so,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  eat 
com  from  our  own  crop. 

The  statements  which  will  be  handed  to  you  will  inform  you  of 
the  just  indemnities  which  we  have  a  right  to  from  the  Company. 

There  are  some  objections  made  here  relative  to  the  land  which 
the  Company  granted  to  each  concession.  They  say  that  four 
square  leagues  are  equal  to  four  leagues  of  ground,  which  would  be 
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two  leagues  frontage  and  two  in  depth,  whilst  we  understood  it  to  be 
four  leagues  on  every  side,  that  is,  four  leagues  frontage  by  four  in 
depth  which  would  make  sixteen  in  circuit. 

To  avoid  discussions  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  our  state- 
ments on  the  subject  that  this  may  be  settled. 

I  send  you  the  contract  of  acquisition  of  this  concession,  also 
the  receipt  under  the  bills  of  exchange  which  I  dreW  on  you,  at  sight, 
at  50/m  at  50  days. 

As  the  Sieur  Hubert  had  supplies  and  some -utensils  which  we 
needed  I  could  not  forego  buying  them,  all  of  which  amoimted  to 
12095#,  which  simi  J  have  also  drawn  on  you,  at  sight,  at  50  days. 

I  send  by  the  balinder  a  small  "andouille"  of  tobacco  to  be 
grated,  one  of  leaves  to  smoke,  and  a  sample  of  silk,  the  whole  of 
our  culture. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Not  signed  "G.  S." 

P.  S. — If,  at  this  moment,  I  had  500  negroes  I  would  hope  to  re- 
mit 30/m#  in  three  years. 


Letter  from  Father  Poisson,  Jesuit  missionary  in  Arkansas, 
then  a  part  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Jesuit  Father  Patouillet,  giving 
details  of  Indian  customs  and  of  John  Law's  concession: 

Reverend  Father: — ^Accept  the  compliments  of  a  poor  missionary 
who  has  always  esteemed  you,  and  who,  allow  me  to  say  it,  has  loved 
you  as  much  as  your  best  friend.  The  distance  which  Providence 
has  placed  between  us  will  never  weaken  my  friendship,  nor  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  the  friendliness  you  always  showed  me  when  we 
lived  together.  The  favor  I  ask  of  you  is  to  think  of  me  a  little,  to 
pray  for  me,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  tell  me  of  your  dear  self. 

I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  country  and  with 
the  manners  of  the  Indians  to  give  you  any  news.  I  shall  only  say 
that  the  Mississippi  presents  nothing  rare  nor  beautiful  to  the  traveler 
besides  itself.  Nothing  strips  it  of  its  beauty  but  the  never  ending 
forest,  which  covers  both  of  its  shores,  and  the  awful  solitude  one 
endures  during  the  entire  voyage. 

Having  nothing  curious  to  write  about  this  coimtry,  permit  me 
to  entertain  you  by  relating  what  has  happened  since  Providence 
placed  me  at  this  post.  Two  days  after  my  arrival  the  village  of 
Santhouis  deputed  two  Indians  to  ask  if  I  would  feel  any  satisfaction 
from  their  coming  to  sing  the  calumet  to  me;  they  were  in  ceremoni- 
ous apparel,  well  spotted,  (that  is  having  their  whole  body  painted 
indifferent  colors),  wearing  wild  cats'  tails  at  the  place  where  Mer- 
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cury's  wings  are  generally  painted,  the  Calumet  in  hand,  with  mys- 
tery bells  strung  around  their  bodies,  thus  announcing  their  coming 
from  a  distance.  I  told  them  that  I  was  not  like  the  French  chiefs 
who  command  warriors  and  who  come  with  booty  to  give  them 
presents;  that  I  had  come  solely  to  make  the  Great  Spirit  known  to 
them,  and  that  I  had  brought  only  what  was  necessary  to  that  end; 
that  I,  however,  would  accept  their  caliunet  while  awaiting  the 
time  when  a  pirogue  would  come  to  me;  this  was  putting  them  oflF 
indefinitely.  They,  passed  the  calumet  over  my  face  and  returned  to 
their  nation  to  carry  my  answer. 

Two  days  later  the  Chiefs  came  to  make  the  same  demand, 
saying  that  it  was  without  design  that  they  came  to  dance  the  calumet 
before  me.  "Without  design,*'  in  Indian  parlance,  means  that  they 
give  a  present  without  expecting  one  in  return;  I  was  forewarned  of 
all  this,  I  knew  that  hope  of  presents  made  they  very  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  and  that  when  the  Indians  give,  even  without  "de- 
sign," one  must  return  twice  as  much  or  arouse  ill  feeling.  Therefore 
I  gave  them  the  same  answer  I  had  given  the  deputies.  They  re- 
iterated their  demand,  inquiring  if  I  would,  at  least,  allow  their  young 
men  to  dance  the  dance  of  discovery  before  me.  (This  dance  is  danced 
when  they  are  sent  to  discover  the  enemy.)  I  answered  that  I  did 
not  need  to  be  entertained,  but  their  young  men  could  dance  before 
me;  that  I  would  see  their  dance  with  pleasure.  All  the  village,  ex- 
cept the  women,  came  the  following  day,  at  daybreak,  and  the 
dances,  chanting  and  harangues  lasted  till  noon.  Their  dances,  as 
you  may  imagine,  are  fantastical.  The  regularity  with  which  they 
observe  the  cadences  is  as  surprising  as  their  contortions  and  exer- 
tions. I  realized  that  I  must  not  let  them  depart  without  giving 
them  a  "high  pot"  (chaudiere  haute).  I  borrowed,  from  a  French- 
man, a  pot  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Invalides.  I  gave  them  as  much 
com  as  they  wanted  and  there  was  no  confusion.  Two  among  them 
served  as  cooks  and  divided  the  shares  equally  and  impartially,  and 
distributed  them  in  like  manner.  The  only  sound  heard  was  the 
ordinary  exclmaation  "Ho,"  that  each  one  pronounced  as  his  share 
was  presented  to  him.  I  never  saw  any  one  eat  so  with  little  grace 
nor  with  better  appetite.  They  returned  to  their  village,  quite 
satisfied,  but  before  leaving  one  of  the  chiefs  spoke  to  me  again  of 
receiving  their  calumet.  I  amused  them  as  I  had  hitherto  done,  for 
it  is  a  considerable  expense  to  receive  their  calumet.  In  the  b^inning 
when  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  cautionsly,  the  directors  of  Mr. 
Law's  concession  and  the  commandants  who  received  their  calimiet 
gave  them  costly  presents;  these  Indians  thought  that  I  would 
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revive  the  old  custom,  but  even  if  I  was  able  to  do  so,  I  would  beware 
of  renewing  it  in  the  fear  that  they  might  listen  to  religious  instruction 
only  through  interested  motives.  Besides,  we  know  by  experience, 
that  the  more  one  gives  the  Indians  the  less  satisfaction  one  obtains, 
and  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue  of  which  they  have  not  the  faintest 
idea. 

Until  now  I  have  not  foimd  time  to  study  their  language,  however 
I  question  them  during  their  frequent  visists. — "talon  jajai"  (how 
do  you  call  that?) ;  I  know  enough  to  be  understood  in  ordinary  needs. 
There  is  not  a  Frenchman  here  who  knows  it  thoroughly.  They  have 
learned  very  superficially  only  what  is  necessary  to  commerce;  I 
already  know  as  much  as  they  do.  I  foresee  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  learn  it  sufficiently  to  talk  of  religion  to  these  Indians.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  persuaded  that  I  possess  their  lan- 
guage perfectly  well.  One  of  them  said  to  a  Frenchman  who  spoke 
of  me:  "I  know  he  is  a  great  spirit,  he  knows  everything."  You  see 
that  they  hold  me  in  higher  esteem  than  I  deserve. 

Another  made  a  long  harangue  of  which  I  imderstood  only  the 
words  "INDATAI"  (my  father),  "UVGINGUAI"  (my  son).  I 
answered  at  hazard  when  he  questioned  me:  ''ai"  (yes)  "igalon" 
(that  is  good).  Then  the  speaker  passed  his  hand  over  my  face,  and 
after  all  these  agios,  he  departed  apparently  quite  satisfied.  Another 
came  a  few  days  later  for  the  same  ceremony.  As  soon  as  I  perceived 
them  I  begged  a  Frenchman  to  repeat  what  he  said  to  me  without 
seeming  to  serve  as  an  interprepter.  I  was  anxious  to  know  if  I  had 
been  mistaken  in  my  answers  to  the  other.  This  indian  asked  me  if  I 
was  willing  to  adopt  him  as  my  son,  that  on  returning  firom  a  hunt 
he  would  throw  game  at  my  feet,  WITHOUT  DESIGN;  that  I  would 
not,  as  other  Frenchmen,  ask  him :  "What  are  you  himgry  for?"  which 
means:  what  do  you  want  me  to  give  you  for  that?  That  I  would 
ask  him  to  be  seated,  that  I  would  feed  him  as  my  son,  and  that 
when  he  would  again  come  to  visit  me,  I  would  say:  "Sit  there, 
my  son,  there  is  vermilion  and  powder."  Do  you  see  the  cimning  of 
the  savage?  He  wishes  to  appear  generous  in  giving  "without  desgin" 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  imwilling  to  lose  anjrthing.  I  responded 
to  his  discourse:  "Igaton  the"  (that  is  very  good,  I  approve  it,  I 
consent.)  After  this  he  passed  his  hand  over  my  face  as  the  other 
had  done. 

Here  is  another  trait  of  their  generosity:  the  day  before  yester- 
day I  received  the  visit  of  a  chief;  I  ofi'ered  him  a  smoke,  not  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  a  want  of  politeness.  A  few  moments  later 
he  brought  me  a  spotted  deer  skin  which  he  had  left  in  the  alley 
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of  my  residence  and  threw  it  over  my  shoulders.  This  is  their  way  of 
presenting  this  sort  of  gift.  I  asked  a  Frenchman  to  question  him  as 
to  what  return  he  wanted  and  I  bade  him  to  do  so  in  such  manner 
that  he  would  not  appear  to  have  been  prompted  by  me.  "I  gave 
without  design,"  said  he,  "do  I  trade  with  my  father?"  However,  a 
while  afterwards  he  told  the  Frenchman  that  his  wife  had  no  salt 
and  that  his  son  had  no  powder,  his  idea  was  that  the  Frenchman 
would  repeat  it  to  me.  The  Indian  gives  nothing  without  return, 
and  one  must  observe  the  same  maxin  with  him,  otherwise  one  incurs 
their  contempt. 

A  spotted  skin  is  a  skin  painted  by  the  Indians  in  different 
colors,  bearing  images  of  calumets,  birds  and  animals.  Deer  skins 
may  serve  as  table  covers  and  buffalo  hides  as  bed  covers. 

The  French  establishment  in  Arkansas  would  be  very  impor- 
tant if  Mr.  Law  had  retained  his  credit  four  or  five  years  longer. 
His  concession  here  was  a  prairie  extending  beyond  sight,  the  entrance 
to  which,  from  my  house,  is  twice  the  distance  a  gim  will  carry. 
The  Company  of  the  Indies  had  conceded  to  Mr.  Law  sixteen  square 
leagues  which,  I  believe,  amount  to  100  leagues  in  circimiference. 
His  intention  was  to  build  a  city  here,  to  establish  manufactures, 
to  keep  on  hand  a  great  nimiber  of  vessels  and  troops  and  to  found 
a  duchy.  He  began  his  work  a  year  before  his  fall.  The  goods  he 
then  sent  to  this  coimtry  amoimted  to  fifteen  himdred  thousand 
francs.  Among  other  things  there  were  superb  equipment  and  arms 
for  two  himdred  cavalrymen.  He  had  also  bought  three  himdred 
negroes.  The  Frenchmen  engaged  for  this  concession  were  men  of  all 
kinds  of  trades.  The  directors  with  one  hundred  men  went  up  the 
river  on  five  boats  to  come  here  and  begin  this  establishment;  they 
were  first  to  raise  produce  in  order  to  be  able  to  receive  those  whom 
they  had  left  lower  down  on  the  river.  The  Chaplain  died  on  the  way 
and  was  interred  on  a  batture  of  the  Mississippi.  Twelve  thousand 
Germans  were  engaged  for  this  concession.  This  was  not  doing 
badly  for  the  first  year;  but  Mr.  Law  fell  into  disgrace.  Three  of 
four  thousand  Germans  among  those  who  had  already  left  their 
country,  died  at  Lorient,  and  others  on  landing  in  the  country,  the 
engagements  of  the  others  were  contermanded;  the  Company  of  the 
Indies  again  took  possession  of  the  concession,  and  abandoned  it 
shortly  afterwards  and  everything  fell  into  confusion. 

About  thirty  Frenchmen  remained  here;  the  fine  climate  and  good 
land  kept  them,  for  otherwise  they  received  no  succor.  My  arrival 
gave  them  great  pleasure  for  it  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Company 
of  the  Indies  had  not  the  intention  of  abandoning  this  concession  as 
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they  had  imagmed,  since  it  sent  them  a  missionary.  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  joy  with  which  these  good  people  received  me.  I 
found  them  in  dire  ne^  of  all  necessities.  This  great  poverty,  added 
to  the  excessive  and  extraordinary  heat  which  prevails  this  year, 
has  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  misery.  I  relieved  them  as  far  as 
I  could  and  the  few  remedies  I  brought  proved  useful.  The  time  re- 
quired by  the  sick  did  not  prevent  my  delivering  an  exhortation 
during  mass  and  an  instruction  after  vespers  on  Stmdays  and  feast 
days.  I  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  most  of  them  approach  the 
sacrements  and  the  assurance  that  the  others  were  ready  to  do  the 
same.  The  conversion  of  even  one  sinner  is  a  compensation  for  the 
greatest  hardships. 

The  fatigue  I  endured  at  sea,  the  still  greater  fatigue  I  went 
through  on  the  Mississippi,  the  change  of  climate  and  of  food  and  all 
the  reast  have  not  in  the  least  impaired  my  health.  I  am  the  only 
Frenchman  who  has  escaped  sickness  since  I  am  here;  yet  I  excited 
much  sympathy  on  account  of  the  paleness  of  my  complexion  when 
I  left  France.  For  the  contrary  reason  they  did  not  pity  Father 
Souel  who  has  been  ill  three  times  since  he  is  in  this  cotmtry. 

Pray  that  I  may  retain  my  strength  to  consecrate  it  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  Judging  from  a  himian  point  of  view  there 
is  not  much  good  to  expect  from  them,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  but 
I  trust  in  God  and  hope  for  the  best  through  Him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  etc. 
Secured  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Ursuline  Ladies  of  New  Orleans. 
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An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 
by  Colonel  H.  J.  de  la  Vergne,  * 
.  Afrril  30, 1919. 


To  my  heart  the  name  of  Louisiana  is  sacred. 

The  coasts  of  Louisiana  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XVI  Century.  Lucas  Vasquez  and  Pamphile 
Nesunez  were  the  first  to  land  in  that  part  of  North  America,  Vasquez 
in  1520  and  Nesunez  eight  years  later.  Their  stay  in  the  new  world 
was  very  short  and  it  is  only  in  1673  that  French  missionaries  explored 
that  wild  region  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  which  they  descended 
to  the  Arkansas  river.  They  then  returned  to  Canada  from  whence 
they  had  started  and  told  of  their  discovery. 

The  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Canada,  M.  de  la  Salle,  in  1679, 
left  immediately  and  went  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  took 
possession  of  all  that  vast  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Majestic 
River  in  the  name  of  France  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV  then  King  of  France,  and  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
his  mother,  which  makes  Louisianne.  In  1699  a  colony  was  founded 
on  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  It  was  then  that  the  rumors  spread  in  France 
that  the  lands  of  Louisiana  were  filled  with  mines  of  gold.  The 
famous  financier  Law  who  had  contributed  a  great  deal  to  that  nunor 
had  the  most  attractive  description  made  of  Louisiana  and  enticed 
a  few  settlers  to  establish  themselves  in  that  new  country.  The 
colony  became  the  property  of  the  West  Indies  Company  and  made 
little  progress;  the  settlers  were  more  ambitious  to  seek  for  gold, 
than  to  cultivate  the  land.  In  1731  that  company  returned  to  Louis 
XV  the  privilege  of  exploitation  which  it  had  received  from  him. 
The  commerce  of  Louisiana  was  declared  free.  Private  corporations 
were  formed  and  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  founded  in  1718  and 
which  ruin  threatened,  became  prosperous. 

In  1748  great  controversies  arose  between  France  and  England 
about  the  Ohio  river.  England  claimed  that  its  shores  belonged  to 
Virginia,  the  French  that  it  belonged  to  Louisiana.  Both  parties 
brought  to  bear  their  opinion  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  first  of  those  treaties  conceded  to  England,  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  with  their  ancien  boundaries.  The  second  specified 
that  everything  should  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  be  as  before  the 
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war.  The  English  having  knowledge  that  France,  akeady  in 
possession  of  Canada,  had  the  intention  of  connecting  with  Louisiana 
by  a  highway  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject. The  trail  of  that  route  necessitated  the  construction  from 
distance  to  distance  of  forts  which  were  protections  against  the  attack 
of  the  Indians  and  which  were  the  consecration  of  the  taking  in  pos- 
session of  Lx)uisiana.  As  soon  as  Fort  Duquesne  had  been  built  in 
1754  England  claimed  in  the  name  of  the  treaties  the  lands  upon 
which  was  to  be  the  route  and  constructed  a  fort.  A  French  officer 
who  had  been  sent  to  argue  the  matter  was  murdered.  That  incident 
was  the  signal  for  the  struggle  which  began  in  1754  and  tenninated  in 
1763  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  which  cost  France,  Canada.  In  1764 
France  ceded  by  a  secret  treaty  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1766  Ulloa 
came  with  ninety  soldiers  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana  in  the  name 
of  Spain  but  failed  as  the  population,  which  were  French  royalists, 
would  not  submit  to  another  King  than  their  own.  In  1763  the 
people  rose  and  Ulloa  was  forced  to  retire  to  Cuba.  Charles  Frederic 
d'Arensbourg  the  patriarch  of  the  upper  coast  defied  the  Spanish 
Governor  and  sent  Joseph  Roy  de  Villere  with  four  himdred  men  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Acadians  imder  Noyan,  the  Choupitoulas  under 
de  Le'ry  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  all  assembled  on  the 
public  square  (Jackson  Square)  on  October  29,  1768  to  support  the 
demand  of  Lafrenierfe  to  give  Ulloa  three  days'  time  to  leave  Louisiana. 

On  the  24  of  July,  1769  the  news  reached  New  Orleans  that  the 
Spanish  General  O'Reilly  had  arrived  with  large  forces  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana. 

Six  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death.  Among  them  were  Villere,  Lafrenierfe,  Marquis  and  Noyan. 
d'Arensbourg  was  to  have  been  included  but  was  saved,  O'Reilly 
being  indebted  by  gratitude  to  one  of  d'Arensbourg's  family.  Villere 
was  confined  on  a.  Spanish  ship  lying  in  the  Mississippi  and  when 
his  wife  who  was  a  Miss  de  la  Chaise  went  out  in  a  small  boat  to 
visit  him  his  blood  stained  shirt  was  thrown  to  her  over  the  vessel's 
side.  The  soldiers  in  the  ship  had  assassinated  him.  King  Louis 
the  XVI  of  France,  as  some  compensation  for  Viller^'s  cruel  martyr- 
dom, ordered  that  his  son  Jasques  Phillipe  Villere  should  be  educated 
at  his  expense.  He  was  Major  General  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
1815,  and  the  second  American  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
1816-20. 

Louisiana  remained  under  Spanish  domination  several  years. 
In  1802  by  the  treaty  Saint  Idelphonso  Spain  returned  Louisiana  to 
France  which  sold  it  to  the  United  States  for  80  million  francs  in 
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1803.  Since  its  union  to  our  mighty  republic  it  never  ceased  to  pros- 
per. Out  of  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  13  states  took  birth. 
Today  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  a  star  which,  with  others,  is  dazzling 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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BIENVILLE 


By  Mrs.  S.  B.  Elder 


(ha  from  the  silence  cf  two  hundred  years, 

Ciit  from  the  sad  oblivion  cf  the  past. 
The  honored  name  cfBiermUe  now  appears. 

Crowned  mth  our  love  and  loyalty  at  last. 
Today,  New  Orleans,  in  her  gala  dress, 
Makes  fond  amends  for  strange  forgetfulness! 

Behold  the  statues  in  our  city  fair. 

Upraised  to  men  of  brilliant  deed  and  fame. 

But  is  our  noble  Bienville  honored  there, 
Founder,  and  Father,  Guardian,  of  her  name? 

Ah,  no!  But  soon  the  sculptor's  magic  hand 

Shall  bring  his  presence  here,  at  Love*s  command. 

That  martial  mien,  that  hand  on  sword,  at  rest. 

That  earnest  face  which  knew  no  guile,  nor  fear. 
Win  teach  our  gallant  youth,  earth's  truest  best. 

Win  but  too  oft,  neglect  and  silence  here! 
But  time  holds  safe  all  records  of  the  past. 
And  brings  her  heroes  into  view,  at  lastl 

At  English  Turn,  he  spoke  undaunted  truth 
Had  France  not  found  the  mighty  river  lost? 

Did  he  not  understand.  Brave  Soldier  Youth? 
It  must  be  held  unmindful  of  the  cost? 

Without  his  comments  wise,  hts  courteous  word. 

Our  land  would  now  be  held  by  Britain's  Lord! 

The  outlines  of  our  city's  walls  he  planned, 

With  Judgment  fine,  with  foresight  true  and  rare. 

Marked  with  his  sword  where  Holy  Church  should  stand. 
And  builded  Forts  to  guard  it  peac^ul  there. 

The  silent  Choctaws  gathered  round  its  site. 

And  learned  to  know  the  God  of  Love  and  Light. 

Later  arose  upon  the  spot  where  Bienville  knelt, 
A  grand  historic  Church — late  tottering  to  decay — 

Its  fall  would  sadden  every  heart,  we  felt, 
E'en  cast  a  floom  upon  our  joys  today. 

A  generous  frtend  who  hides  his  name  and  deeds. 

Arose  at  once  with  help,  for  all  our  needs! 

We  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  princely  lift. 
To  crown  his  bounty  with  unending  fame. 

The  stately  edifice  his  hands  uplift. 

Will,  soon  or  late,  immortatiu  his  name. 

Upon  its  altars,  at  the  hour  cf  prayer. 

His  Knightly  soul  will  have  remembrance  there. 

The  light  of  learning  now  so  broadly  cast 
Shone  first  for  women  here,  'neath  Bienville's  hand, 

St.  Ursula's  veiled  daughters  crown  his  past! 
"A  Woman's  College"  first  in  all  this  land^ 

Stands  here  today,  unchallenged  in  its  fame. 

And  links  its  glory  to  our  Bienville's  name! 
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With  Indian  treachery  and  white  mens  greedy 
The  sword  of  Bienville  seldom  left  his  hand, 

Hejoiled  them  all  by  ready  wit  or  deed. 
Thus  thwarting  every  secret,  base  demand. 

But  France  reserved  a  blow  for  his  true  heart 

*Gainst  which  his  sword,  his  brain,  could  take  no  pctrt. 

She  gave  to  Spain  all  he  had  won  for  France! 

Her  peerless  sons,  all  saddened  and  surprised. 
Rose  up  like  mad  men  from  a  sudden  trance. 

And  dared  proud  Spain  to  take  the  land  they  prized. 
They  were  the  first  to  claim,  in  Freedom's  cause. 
The  right  to  live  beneath  their  country's  laws. 

They  failed — but  glory  holds  each  name  apart. 
Vanguard  of  patriotism's  grand  array! 

Their  gory  graves,  and  Bienville's  broken  heart. 
Are  gifts  on  shrine  of  Liberty  we  lay. 

Precursors  they,  by*near  ten  golden  years, — 

Ere  Freedom's  voice  aroused  New  England's  fears! 

Our  Land,  once  hajf  of  all  this  Union  vast, — 
Was  tossed  by  Kings  as  though  a"ball  at  play, 

Spain  held  it  long  within  her  mighty  grasp. 
Then  tossed  it  back  one  fateful  sunny  day. 

Awhile  it  rested  in  the  arms  of  France, 

And  dreamed  once  more — of  Bienville  and  romance! 

He  did  not  know  his  Province  would  be  sold 
To  those  whose  glory  France  had  helped  to  win. 

It  would  have  been  an  agony  untold, — 
The  last  sad  drop  his  bitter  cup  within! 

Ah!     Now  he  knows  that  act  was  boon  sublime. 

Crowning  his  land  with  Freedom-— for  all  time. 

Our  State  is  crowned  by  double  royal  name — 
Louis  the  Great,  and  his  proud  mother  Ann; 

But  learning,  virtue,  generous  deeds,  we  claim. 
Are  nobler  far  than  royalty  in  num. 

We  thank  fair  France  for  Bienville's  birth  and  story. 

But  Louisiana's  heart  enthrones  his  glory! 

Today,  our  State,  a  Queen  in  Freedom's  court! 

Reviews  the  record  of  two  hundred  years — 
Sees  there  no  words;  nor  deeds,  that  can  be  brought 

To  shame  her  children,  or  to  cause  them  tears, — 
While  New  Orleans  on  highest  walls  of  Fame 
Among  her  noblest,  writes — our  Bienville's  name!  ! 
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LETTERS  OF  NATHANIEL  COX 
TO  GABRIEL  LEWIS 


Lexington,  Dec.  20th  1802. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  you  Nfr.  Henry  Massie's  Bond  for$861//12— which  is  entitled  to  a  credit 
of  $400  as  indorsed  on  the  bond.  You  will  also  herewith  receive —  a  post  note  of 
$50  which  I  reed  of  Mr.  Massie  the  15th  of  June  last,  the  note  you  will  see  is  a  Counter- 
feit— Mi.  Massie  will  no  doubt  recollect  his  having  made  me  a  payment  of  105  $  50 
cents,  the  time  above  stated,  I  also  reed  from  Nath.  Reivez  at  the  same  time  $675 — 
(viz  in  Silver  605  84  cents  Bank  notes  40  Gold  29//16—  Mr.  Massie's  Payment  was 
Silver  25-50  Notes  80—  I  have  been  thus  particular  to  them,  the  note  was  not  had 
from  Reivez. 

Should  you  go  to  Chilicothe  in  February  as  proposed  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
endeavour  to  collect  the  bond  and  recieve  the  amt  of  note  from  Mr.  Massie  for  me,  I 
shall  be  very  much  in  want  of  money  the  first  of  March,  next  &  if  I  am  disappointed 
in  receiving  the  am't  H.  Massie's  Bond  I  shall  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  something  to 
raise  money.  I  hope  it  will  be  perfectly  in  Mr.  Massie's  power  to  pay  the  amt  but  if 
it  is  not  I  would  by  no  manner  of  means  wish  him  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  raise  money 
as  I  am  well  convinced  he  will  comply  as  soon  as  he  can  with  my  wishes. 
I  am  Dr,  Sir  Yr  friend  &  Servant 

GABL.  LEWIS 

Should  you  see  Massie  and  he  pays  you  any  part  of  the  money  Yr  receipt  will  be 
binding  on  me,  G.  LEWIS 

Nath.  Cox  esq. 


Nashville  T  19th  Octo  1806. 
Dear  Gabriel, 

I  have  wrote  to  such  persons  as  business  required  without  dificulty,  but  how 
different  are  my  feelings  and  thoughts  when  adressing  you — I  would  gladly  mention 
my  real  feelings  but  language  fails — Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  few  sincere  friends  I 
have  left  in  Kentucky  has  given  a  gloom  and  malancholy  pensiveness  to  the  road 
here  which  I  expect  to  continue  until  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  what  the  gay  scenes 
of  that  place  will  do  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  one  stubborn  truth  is  that  without  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kenty  Orleans  must  be  a  Desart  to  my  mind. — 

How  glad  should  I  niw  be  to  see  Mrs.  Postlethwait  and  think  in  the  state  of  mind 
I  am  now  in  could  bid  her  adieu  which  I  could  not  do  on  the  evening  we  parted  with- 
out showing  a  childish  weakness— a  thing  I  could  not  bear  in  the  presence  of  the  then 
spectators— do  my  dear  fellow  say  what  your  immaganation  may  sagest  for  me  and 
be  asured  it  cant  go  too  far  when  relating  to  my  lasting  regard  and  wishes  for  herself 
&  family. 

A  scene  not  a  little  affecting  happened  to  me  also  at  Bairdstown;  Miss  H  of 
Ballitt  happened  there  on  a  Visit  to  l^r  brothers  sick  child — how  feeling  how  angdic 
did  she  appear  when  her  whole  soul  was  engrossed  by  that  sympathising  benevolence 
of  which  nature  has  certainly  given  her  a  liberal  share.  I  spent  about  one  hour  with 
her  alone — it  was  an  hour  of  pleasing  malancholy  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  a 
month  of  that  Sang  froid  happiness  (or  so  termed  by  the  swinish  multitude)  con- 
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ststing  of  talking  and  laughing  at  ncmsenoe —  My  unsettled  busineas  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  of  my  pursuits  and  success  at  Natives  or  New  Orleans  forbade  me  Qn 
honor)  to  menticm  my  most  anxious  wishes  to  this  dear  Girl— Should  what  I  expect 
happen  on  my  arrival  at  Orleans,  this  Girl  alone  will  be  an  inducement  for  me  once 
again  to  return  to  Kentucky--and  should  my  expectations,  not  be  fiillfilled  I  shall, 
assuredly  return  by  way  of  Virginia— «o  that  be  the  consequence  what  it  may  you 
will  see  in  Kentucky  erelong  Of  every  interesting  movement  I  shall  write  you  and 
not  expect  your  coming  to  Orieans  as  you  menticxied— How  s^adly  should  I  have 
caught  at  the  obeervaticm  had  I  thought  you  were  ^)eaking  ancerely  for  with  the 
small  capital  we  could  both  raise  a  snug  business  might  be  done  at  New  Orleans — 
and  how  much  more  congenial  would  such  a  partner  be  than  Doct  Brown  a  man 
entirely  ignorant  of  accounts  as  well  the  common  mercantile  transaction— In  short 
a  man  only  versed  in  books  calculated  to  spend  hours  time  and  money  in  unprofitable 
discoveries  (to  wit,  heating  a  town  with  bteam,  bleeching  hems  actera  at  cetera — 

Dear  friend  I  have  a  heavy  demand  on  John  Lightfoot— the  debt  now  stands 
on  a  replevin  Bond  which  will  expire  some  time  in  Deoemb  at  which  time  my  brother 
will  issue  Executions— it  hangs  heavy  oa  my  mind,  would  you  not  ride  over  with  my 
brother  on  the  day  of  sale  &  see  that  every  thing  is  conducted  propedy—Mr.  Akin 
nas  promised  to  let  my  brother  know  when  the  sale  is  to  take  i^ace. 

The  horse  that  was  lame  when  I  left  Lexington  etill  continttes  so,  that  together 
with  the  rain  now  falling  prevents  my  saying  precisely  when  I  shall  leave  this  but  my 
most  anxious  wish  says  tomorrow— no  company  as  yet— ^lor  do  I  think  I  wouki  wait 
one  hour  for  any 

Yours  adieu 

NATH.  COX, 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 

Elmwood 
near 

Lexington 
Kentucky. 


New  Oi  leans  23d  Novem.  1806 
Mr  Gabriel  Lewis 

My  dear  sir, 

I  have  almost  nm  out  of  matter  to  wr'.te  my  friemls  in  K2ntucky,  not  hav- 
ing seen  one  line  torn  that  quarter  since  J  left  it — there  is  now  three  Ky.  mails  due 
at  this  office  and  from  the  sample  I  saw  of  the  post  riders  thro'  the  wilderness  th  nk 
it  not  unlikely  three  rnorc  may  be  due  before  we  Ret  one — ev^  rider  was  drunk 
and  behind  his  engagement:?  swearing  to  tne  most  shamehL  falseooods  about  toe 
waters  My  snort  stay  at  Natches  &  the  .ittle  business  I  nad  to  transack  th^e,  to- 
gether with  t..e  dinner  parties  which  I  partook  of  so  sompleatly  filied  up  my  time  that 
I  could  not  write  you— but  for  that  I  fear  you  never  will  have  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint— for  I  expect  to  keep  you  about  3  fold  in  my  debt  as  to  letters. 

My  dear  Gabiel  what  a  country  have  I  seen  since  reaching  the  NGssissii^ 
Territory— that  ever  a  man  who  like  you  have  seen  this  country  would  pay  25  DdJara 
p  acre  for  land  in  the  neibourhood  of  Lexington  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil 
is  to  me  astonishing —  The  culture  of  Cotton  thaS  year  will  be  worth  from  200  to  250 
Ddlars  p  hand,  as  I  am  informed,  but  this  is  not  near  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane — a  Gentleman  in  the  neibourhood  of  Mr.  J.  l^wn  plantation  who  works 
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28  hands  expects  to  to  dear  from  10  to  12000  Ddlars  independent  of  the  Molasses 
which  he  calculates  on  to  doath  &  feed  his  n^:roes—  it  is  true  they  are  not  very 
well  dad  &  probably  not  much  better  fed,— but  a  man  might  do  both  well  and  dear 
a  hansome  profit-^Sugar  (they  tdl  me)  is  a  crop  that  never  frul&— and  as  long  aa 
tea  &  coffee  is  used  must  be  an  artide  of  importance  as  merchandize— the  markets, 
cant  be  glutted  with  it.  Do  for  God's  sake  sell  your  land  in  the  ndbouiixxxi  of  Lex** 
ington  and  if  prejudiced  against  this  country  move  to  Weedoms  lick  where  your 
negroes  may  support  themsdves,  but  if  you  oouki  reconsile  it  to  yoursdf  to  bring 
your  negroes  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  they  would  certainly  make  you  a  hansom 
fortune  in  ten  years  by  the  cultivation  of  Cotton —  for  a  sugar  planter  your  hands 
would  not  db— it  requires  a  considerable  capital  to  commence. 

You  know  the  Object  I  have  in  view  in  this  country  I  have  fixed  on  nothing  yet 
— nor  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  what  I  am  to  do,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
3ret  Doct  Brown  has  commenced  the  practice  of  Physic  and  must  no  doubt  make 
some  sacrefice  in  quitting  it.— this  makes  the  matter  some^i^t  delicate  to  broach — 
consequently  I  shall  remain  silent  until  I  make  some  i»x>gre8s  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  the  Coimtry — on  the  politeness  of  Jdm  Clay  &  Mr  Hiller  I  expect 
much  from  what  I  have  have  ak^y  experienced —  On  seeing  Hatches  I  had  almost 
determined  to  settle  at  that  place  in  the  commission  business  unless  I  could  be  pleased 
with  a  partner  whose  name  would  benefit  me  here— this  reflection  I  doat  much 
admire,  supposing  that  only  the  Kentucky  business  would  fall  into  my  hands— and 
in  all  probability  but  a  smsQl  proportion  of  that  which  would  not  justify  the  expense 
of  House  rent,  etc  So  that  if  I  do  not  found  a  pleasing  connexticm  at  this  place  shall 
certainly  be  in  Kenty  again  some  time  next  summer — 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis  Yr  sincerely 

Lexifigton  NATH.  COX. 

Kentucky. 


New  Orleans  16th  Dec.  1806 
My  dear  friend. 

I  have  wrote  you,  first  from  NashviUe  of  the  19th  Octo  koni  this  plan  of  the 
23d  Novem:  &  11th  Deer  all  of  which  are  on  the  debit  side  of  your  corresponding 
acct— and  am  now  increasing  the  debt, — I  fear  you  dont  enjoy  reading  my  nomendal 
scraps  as  much  as  I  do  in  writing  otherwise  I  should  expect  an  acknowledgment 
thereof. 

^Well  here  I  am  in  the  most  awkward  situation  I  ever  experienced— supposed 
to  be  an  emissary  of  that  traitor  Burr,  and  consequently  every  movement  I  make  is 
marked  with  the  nicesed  scrutiny —  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  for  a  moment  be  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  my  native  country  is  too  much— but  I  must  bear  up  and  time 
may  satisfy  the  suspidous  minds—  On  being  apprised  of  the  suspidons  I  was  struck 
with  horror  and  amazement  and  could  not  hdp  thinking  of  a  poetical  passage  some- 
where which  says: 

When  darkness  wraps 
Her  cloudy  curiam  round  the  world,  and  fear 
knocks  at  the  heart  aS  man 

I  was  not  uneasy  on  account  of  any  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted,  but 
dreaded  (however  innocent  I  was)  that  some  persons  would  bdieve  the  report  and 
add  a  stain  to  my  reputation,  which  I  hold  more  dear  than  life —  Several  penoas  are 
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taken  up  on  suspidcHi  &  I  yet  have  not  been  molested,  and  hope  the  Governor  is 
satisfied  of  my  innocence. 

Here  let  me  state  how  the  Idea  of  my  being  connected  with  Burr  got  afloat- 
first  being  recently  from  Kentucky  where  where  he  is  raising  an  Army — and  secondly 
having  received  a  large  packett  from  Hart  &  Bartlet  by  the  last  mail — ^the  former 
being  enough  (or  suspicion  and  the  latter  afording  proof  of  guilt 

After  finding  the  respectable  source  from  which  it  came  I  waited  on  Governor 
Claiborne  with  this  packet  and  exhibited  its  contents  all  of  which  are  on  private 
business — he  at  once  declared  himself  perfectly  satified  &  I  felt  much  relieved  there- 
by, but  yet  see  winking  and  blinking  about  that  sufficiently  convinces  me  the  whole  of 
those  who  have  heard  the  report  are  not  so  v,^\l  asured  of  my  innocence.  I  cant 
think  of  leaving  the  place  at  this  time  tho  a  thing  I  much  want  to  do  as  I  had  some 
prospect  of  commencing  business  at  Natches  in  January  or  February,  but  which 
are  for  the  moment  blasted  by  this  disagreeable  business— You  are  no  friend  to  Burr 
and  can  judge  the  opponion  I  must  now  have  of  him,  after  riding  10  or  1100  miles  to 
embark  in  a  lawful  and  (I  hope)  profitable  business  to  be  compleatly  housed  by  this 
man — 

The  business  I  had  concluded  on  was  a  small  Grocery  stcx^  at  Natchez  together 
with  what  commission  business  might  faU.  into  my  hands;  I  expected  to  begin  making 
something  and  you  will  no  doubt  say  it  is  time —  Thirty  one  years  old  and  have 
theretofore  done  nothing  but  to  make  two  ends  meet  at  the  close  of  each  year  for 
9  past— 

As  things  now  stand  It  is  more  than  probable  I  shall  not  commence  any  business 
next  year,  but  go  round  to  Virginia  early  in  the  spring  and  settle  some  little  natters 
there— sell  that  unprofitable  piece  of  land  and  return  to  this  country  next  fall.  Could 
you  not  be  prepared  to  make  the  tower  here  with  me  me,  you  would  surely  do  better 
than  spendkig  your  time  &  money  in  Kentucky,  for  I  am  convinced  you  are  not 
enjoying  that  place  to  your  satisfaction,  particularly  if  Mr.  Postlethwaite  has  left 
you  alone — I  know  you  are  moping  away  your  days  &  wishing  it  night  when  mom- 
•  ing — and  morning  when  night  as  I  am  I  shall  continue  to  do  now  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
this  place — I  dont  enjoy  company — I  stroll  to  the  play  sometimes  &  to  the  Quarter- 
oon  Dance  and  every  Sunday  night  to  the  Bublic  Ball  Room— stay  about  an  hour, 
return  home  and  resort  to  bed  to  lay  and  think  of  Kentucky  and  my  friends,  when 
the  infernal  traitor  dont  intrude  on  my  mind. 

I  hope  your  brother  Namer  will  not  set  out  for  this  Country  until  this  party  of 
de^Derate  adventurers  are  taken  and  gullitined  or  he  may  be  also  suspected  of  being 
one  of  them —  Should  that  be  the  case  he  would  put  himself  into  fiddlestrings. 

When  your  time  and  mind  will  permit  be  asured  I  should  be  much  gratified  at 
hearing  from  you— 

Present  my  re^Dects  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis  Your  friend 

Lexington,  NATH.  COX. 

Kentucky. 


Natches  2d  February  1807 
Gabriel  Lewis  Esquire 

Dear  Sir, 

I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Bartlet's  intention  of  coming  to  this  country  sometime  since 
and  on  my  arrival  here  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  him  two  days  ago. 
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I  need  not  mention  that  my  pleasure  would  have  been  much  grater  had  he  been 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  you — this  my  dear  sir  you  must  be  well  apprised  off — 
and  how  does  it  happen  you  did  not  gratify  me —  I  who  am  here  entirely  among  strang- 
ers and  feel  such  a  partiallity  for  the  people  in  your  quarter,  and  read  all  news  concern- 
ing them  with  the  greatest  adidity —  If  I  Know  myself  I  think  were  our  situation 
changed  I  would  occasionally  give  you  such  occurrences  as  might  be  deemed  amusing 
or  interesting. 

Nothing  meterial  has  happened  myself  since  I  wrote  you  last,  and  of  cour^ 
I  have  nothing  to  say  worth  writing  except  that  Vanpradelles  has  sometime  since 
moved  into  New  Orleans  and  I  occasionally  see  your  particular  friend  Miss  Owings — 
there  situation  is  I  presume  not  very  envious,  I  never  see  any  of  the  family  at  the 
Bales  a  place  Miss  O.  formerly  was  very  fond  off/I  therefore  therefore  conclude  they 
are  rather  in  the  background. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  your  friend  Lt  Griffith  but  understand  he 
bears  the  same  good  character  as  when  in  Ky.  and  is  doing  tolerably  well. 

My  particular  friend  John  Nancarrow  is  doing  extremely  well  of  which  be  as- 
sured I  am  not  a  little  pleased  at  we  met  in  New  Orleans  on  my  1st  arrival — and  I 
communicated  to  him  all  the  plans  in  contempIati(Mi,  by  his  friendly  advice  I  have 
reed  instruction  and  experience. 

The  particular  business  of  which  I  gave  you  a  hint  in  my  last  from  N.  O.  is  not 
finally  settled,  I  therefore  shall  not  for  a  short  time  draw  on  you;  but  at  present  I 
know  nothing  that  will  prevent  it,  and  you  may  expect  a  draft  on  you  for  4  or  500 
Dollars,  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  this —  be  not  alarmed  at  it,  for  I  presume  the 
draft  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  us  both —  and  further  I  hope  to  send  on 
some  funds  myself  and  trust  ere  this  my  brother  has  also  some  fimds  and  among 
us  the  money  can  surely  be  raised.  Say  something  clever  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite  for 
me —  and  present  my  respects  to  those  and  those  only  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
enquire  after  me 

Adieu 

My  friend 

NATH.  COX. 


New  Orleans  13th.  Feby  1807 
Dear  Gabriel, 

The  mail  which  conveys  you  this  will  will  produce  Mr.  Hart  my  draft  for  six 
hundred  Dollars,  but  if  Bank  stock  will  sell,  you  will  not  have  to  pay  any  part  as  I 
have  wrote  my  brother  to  hand  over  to  Mr.  Hart  the  evidence  of  six  shares  which  I 
hold  in  that  Co.  for  sale  and  to  pay  the  draft  out  of  the  proceeds —  And  if  you  are  in 
my  debt  I  shall  keep  it  back  as  a  next  egg  for  a  subsequent  immergency  which  I  fear 
will  be  too  soon  for  your  perfect  convenience. 

A  Grand  Jury  at  Wjwhington  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  could  find  no  proof 
against  Burr —  and  it  was  contemplated  to  arrest  him  by  the  military  but  we  may 
conclude  he  got  wind  of  their  intention  and  has  made  his  escape  the  Governor  has 
offered  a  reward  of  2000  Dollars  for  apprehending  him.  1  am  much  gratified  at  his 
absence  on  any  terms  as  it  will  sufifer  business  to  assume  its  its  former  brilliancy — 
this  place  has  suffered  much  by  the  conspiracy  business  of  all  kinds  was  dull — no 
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persons  could  or  would  pay  their  debts  except  what  was  in  Band'-and  even  the 
Banks  run  rusty  would  not  discount  or  accomodate  in  anyway. 

Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  PosUethwaite 

Yours 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis.  NATH.  COX, 

Lexington 

Kentucky. 


New  Orleans  27th  Feby,  1807. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  time  to  say  everything  goes  on  to  my  most  sanguine  wish  and  expecta- 
tions here  as  to  business  etc  etc—  We  shall  I  hope  in  two  months  be  making  rope  to 
hang  the  the  rascally  Spanioirds  of  this  place,  which  I  think  is  at  present  the  most 
meterialuseof  a  walkfor  since  the  consi^racy  has  been  afloat  business  of  all  kinds  are 
dull  except  what  is  sSocded  by  the  Military —  The  arrests  are  at  an  end  for  two  or 
three  weeks  past  and  the  courts  are  trying  the  conspirators;  but  Burr  like  they  have 
so  managed  the  business  that  no  proofs  can  be  obtained  of  their  guilt. 

This  stubborn  silence  you  have  uniformly  observed  towards  me  since  I  left  Ky. 
has  astonished  me  much — ^the  cause  I  cannot  device,  but  heretofore  have  attributed 
attributed  it  to  your  dislike  to  writting  letters  I  waved  of  course  all  etiquette,  as  you 
see  and  have  continued  to  write  you  from  time  to  time,  but  from  the  date  of  this, 
our  correspondence  ceases  until  I  hear  from  you 

As  thk  is  to  be  in  all  probability  the  last  letter  you  will  soon  get  from  me  I  oufi^t 
to  say  many  civil  things,  but  the  little  time  I  have  to  ^>are  before  the  hour  of  dosing 
the  mail  wont  allow  it 

As  usual  you  will  present  my  re^)ect  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite  and  say  I  will  surely 
see  her  in  12  or  18  numths— to  which  you  will  know  the  cause — 

Adieu 

YrobeSt 
Mr  Gabriel  Lewis  NATH.  COX. 

Lexington 

Kentucky. 


New  Orieans  15  June  1807 
My  dear  Gabriel, 

You  have  at  last  brc^e  the  ice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  now  have  a  warm 
and  friendly  correqxmdence  &  not  that  frigklness  any  more;  I  was  convinced  you 
always  read  my  letters  with  the  same  pleasure  I  read  yours— but  ¥^y  will  you  be  so 
sdfish  wont  you  allow  your  friend  any  pleasure  at  all  or  have  you  so  altered  since  I 
left  Kentucky  as  to  fed  for  yoursdf  alone —  No  this  is  not  nor  never  can  be  your  widi 
I  know  your  generous  heart  too  well  to  suspect  such  a  thing  for  a  moment;  It  is  shear 
laziness  in  you  and  which  I  had  in  contemplation  to  make  you  shakeoff  when  I  wrote 
the  letter  you  complain  of.  If  mailing  nadls  has  become  your  entire  calling  you  are 
excused,  but  I  fear  that  even  is  followed,  with  but  little  diligence. 

My  dear  fdlow  sell  out  all  your  Kentucky  property  and  become  an  hihabitant 
of  with  the  Mississippi  temtory  or  his  Catholic  Majesty —  If  the  latter  cm  Bayou 
Sarah  or  Thompson's  Creek —  The  Creek  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  dd  friend  L.  Grif- 
fith, it  has  so  happened  that  when  I  passed  that  way  I  could  not  see  him— he  lives 
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10  or  12  miles  from  the  road,  but  have  sent  messages  with  your  compliments  without 
any  reply.   I  understand  he  is  doing  tolerably  well — ^he  has  a  good  house  to  back  him. 

I  give  you  joy  sincerely  on  the  return  of  Mrs.  Postlethwaite  &  the  family  to 
Ehn  Wood — ^you  cant  conceive  how  dear  that  family  is  to  me — ^my  time  is  compleatly 
occupied  from  gray  day  light  until  9  oclock  at  night — ^two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  excepted — this  two  hours  when  not  much  fatigued  is  devoted  to  my  Kentucky 
friends  and  here  let  me  observe  the  first  thought  flies  like  lightning  to  Elm  Wood, 
where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  the  little  family  circle — ^Excuse  me  it 
sometimes  calls  at  Bullett  on  its  passage. 

We  are  doing  at  least  as  well  as  our  most  sanguine  hope  could  wish  both  in  the 
commission  business  and  at  the  Rope  Wald, — Our  ccxnmission,  fen:  the  present  season 
will  nect  us  from  three  or  to  four  thousand  dollars  it  being  the  first  outset  and  late  in 
the  season  before  we  were  established  you  must  with  me  conclude  this  to  be  a  toler* 
able  b^inning— Many  reasons  induce  us  to  expect  a  greater  business  next  year, 
and  of  course  more  sack  to  the  mill —  As  to  the  Rope  Walk  I  fear  not  but  a  sum  not 
less  than  five  thousand  Dollars  and  upwards  p  anntim  may  be  easily  made  if  we 
should  be  fortunate  in  getting  and  keeping  good  hands;  this  will  be  a  primery  object 
and  every  attention  will  certainly  be  paid  to  it 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Nicholas  has  been  in  this  plan,  but  staid  only  so  short  a  time  that 
I  hardly  got  a  sight  of  him— Yet  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to  say  he  paid  me  a  friendly 
visit  which  was  in  the  same  friendly  way  returned  by  me  at  his  lodgings —  and  in  a 
day  or  two  he  left  us—  Several  of  the  Kentuckyans  have  been  here  and  gone—  Such 
only  as  recollection  went  with  them—  You  will  recollect  Mr.  Nicholas  is  not  of  that 
class— him  I  call  &  value  as  a  friend. 

Your  letter  seems  labouring  with  some  misteriousness  which  pussels  me  very 
much,  what  can  it  mean,  do  my  dear  fellow  onbur  then  Yourself  to  a  friend  who  is 
always  ready  and  willing  to  share  in  you  sorrows  or  misfortunes —  It  must  be  something 
I  ought  to  know— and  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will  an  aiding  hand  shall 
be  held  out  for  the  support  of  a  friend — Can  money  within  my  cunlpas  be  of  any 
advantage  in  your  pecuniary  afifairs  it  shaU  be  raised — ^therefore  if  that  is  all  from 
which  the  melancholy  arrises  appearant  in  your  letter  let  it  be  immidiately  dispersed  & 
let  your  friend  know  the  amount  necessary  for  your  relief. 

I  gave  you  a  power  of  Attorney  in  my  first  letter  to  say  anything  you  pleased 
to  Mr.  Postlethwaite  for  me  and  altho  I  discontinued  writing  you  did  not  legally 
revoke  the  letter  of  attorney,  but  consider  it  in  full,  force  and  virtue  in  Law  ratifying 
and  confirming  all  my  said  Attorney  shaU  lawfully  do  in  the  premises  Sic  Sic  Sic 
What  has  become  of  Tri-all— I  expect  to  be  in  ) 
Kentucky  some  day  or  other  &  should  like  to  see  him  )      NATH.  COX. 
my  property  or  yours — ^Either  it  is  the  same  to  me       ) 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 

Elmwoodnear 
Lexington 
Kentucky. 


West  Florida  July  1907 
Dear  Gabriel, 

Notwithstanding  all  my  prudence  temperana  the  dty  of  Orleans  has  alarmed 
me  and  drove  me  into  his  Catholic  Majesties'  dominion  in  search  of  health,  once 
ao  little  valued,  but  valued  now  equally  high  in  proportion— I  never  knew  the  value 
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of  health  because  I  did  not  know  any  thing  but  health — ^but  since  the  present  attack 
begin  to  experience  its  real  worth — I  left  the  City  on  the  18th  Instant  on  board  a 
small  uncomfortable  schooner,  which  neither  had  a  cabin  or  birth,  and  must  confess 
it  was  for  a  sick  person  the  most  rash  imdertaking  I  ever  was  guilty  off — ^but  with 
little  suffering  reach  this  place  on  the  20th  Here  I  have  every  thing  to  hope  from  the 
pure  air  and  delightful  water  have  no  doubt  but  a  few  weeks  will  effect  my  cure 
compleatly —  when  I  shall  return  to  the  City  with  fear  and  trembling —  fw  you  know 
a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire —  If  I  know  myself  the  fear  is  not  on  accoimt  of  dying; 
for  since  the  present  attack  I  have  wished  seriously  a  himdred  times  for  death  in  pre- 
ference to  the  situation  I  was  in —  It  is  for  fear  of  the  excruciating  pain  of  a  malady 
which  appears  irremovable  by  medical  aid. 

I  have  my  dear  fellow  strenuously  advised  your  coming  to  this  coimtry,  but 
not  with  a  view  of  drawing  you  into  my  present  situation —  In  short  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Coimtry  which  must  be  healthy,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  appearances —  It  lies  high,  not  too  level  nor  too  hilly  &  has  the  advantage  of  fine 
spring  water —  In  such  a  place  I  should  wish  you  to  settle  should  you  ever  be  disposed 
to  visit  the  country —  there  are  many  valuable  neibourhoods  m  the  Baton  Rouge 
district  but  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Spanish  Government  I  should  dislike  risking 
property  under  them  yet —  We  shall  certainly  some  day  not  yet  for  hence  ix)6sess 
this  small  slip  of  country  country  or  loss  the  whole  extent  we  now  possess —  the  former 
I  hope  will  be  the  case,  on  such  an  event  the  country  would  soon  become  the  grand 
emporium  of  Western  Wealth —  such  profits  cannot  be  made  from  the  Capitol  emploid 
in  any  other  part  of  America  I  am  acquainted  with —  You  have  the  neot  profits  of  the 
farmers  crops  in  some  of  my  letters  last  winter  to  which  I  will  refer  you —  dont  think 
them  mare  sp)eculative  Ideas,  they  are  drawn  from  absolute  experience — some  where 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  planter —  the  number  of  hands  he  works  and 
the  quantity  of  cotton  sent  to  market  from  which  an  accurate  calculation  is  easily 
made  —  However  anxious  I  may  feel  to  see  you  settled  in  this  country  I  am  done 
on  the  subject  forever. 

Kyser  had  disposed  of  all  his  horses  (5  or  6  excepted)  when  I  left  the  City,  at 
what  might  be  U  rmed —  saving  prices  and  as  much —  the  trip  has  so  much  byiased 
him  infavour  of  Orleans  as  to  induce  his  return  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  set- . 
tie —  And  as  he  says  for  sale  Kenty  and  all  its  follies. 

Porter  Clay  sailed  for  New  York,  somewhat  indisposed  about  3  weeks  gone 
past  under  the  impression  that  he  will  have  his  family  in  this  country  during  the 
fall —  he  is  much  pleased  with  the  Bayou  Sarah  settlement —  &  if  Land  can  be  pro- 
cured on  moderate  terms  will  I  presume  settle  there  a  place  of  all  others  best  cal- 
culated for  raising  cotton  the  neibourhood  of  Natchitoches  excepted. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Dangerfield,  nor  do  I  know  where  he  means  to  settle, 
I  hope  not  in  the  Spanish  Dominion  unless  he  has  left  all  his  passions  &c  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  least  provocation  would  be  the  means  of  sacrificing  all  his  property 
imder  that  despotic  government —  I  know  the  object  of  George  Russell  in  visiting 
this  country — ^it  may  be  from  a  letter  of  mine  to  him  some  months  past  past  in  which 
I  wished  much  for  him  in  Orleans  at  that  naoment  we  were  considerable  hurried 
with  business  &  much  pestered  from  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language — 
Should  this  be  the  cause  we  must  retain  him  at  all  events  until  the  next  season  when 
he  will  be  equally  advantageous  with  the  last. 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  grand  Jury  finding  true  bills  against  Burr  &  Blenerhassett 
for  treason —  God  send  the  courts  of  Justice  may  for  once  do  Justice  in  Virginia  & 
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hang  them  both  at  one  end  of  a  Rope  &  Wilkinson  at  the  other  &  let  the  world  see 
the  fun. 

Adieu 

in  haste 

NATH.  COX. 


New  Orleans  17th  Sept.  1807. 
Dear  Gabriel, 

I  have  allowed  you  a  longer  time  than  was  necessary  for  you  to  return  from  Virginia 
without  sajdng  one  word  respecting  your  neglect —  I  fear  you  suppose  me  lost  to  you 
and  all  my  former  acquaintances  because  I  am  settled  among  the  French  — ^a  people ' 
you  have  a  disregard  for —  Cant  a  person  live  among  chose  people  without  partaking  ^ 
of  their  custom  and  manners — yes  here  particularly.  You  may  go  to  our  English 
Coffee  house  at  any  or  all  times  in  the  day  &  see  five  Americans  or  English  to  one 
Frenchman  or  Spaniard — ^this  is  the  only  place  except  the  ball  rooms.  Where  a  mix- 
ture at  all  happens  —  And  even  at  the  ball  room  the  Americans  only  become  specta- 
tory  as  much  to  to  see  the  French  boys  &  girls  dance  as  you  would  visit  a  theatre 
to  see  the  actors  perform  few  verry  few  of  the  Americans  partake  of  tne  French 
Cotillons — Fear  not  for  my  principles  or  any  change  of  manner  as  it  cant  be  effected 
unless  1  particularly  wish  it  and  voluntarily  assume  it.  After  a  tour  of  nearly  six 
weeks  thro'  West  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Territory  return  here  in  extream  good 
health —  a  slight  cold  gave  me  a  short  spell  of  the  ague  &  fever  which  the  skill  of  Doct 
Brown  verry  soon  cured. 

On  my  return  found  our  mutual  friend  Danserfield  in  a  very  critical  &  Malignent 
fever;  he  recovered  sufficient  strength  about  2  weeks  since  to  set  out  for  Natches 
where  all  his  negroes  were;  with  a  view  of  taking  them  to  the  neibourhood  of  Point 
Copee — here  he  expects  to  purchase  a  farm  &  appears  as  I  wished  a  different  man  than 
while  in  Kentucky —  he  is  determined  to  settle  a  farm  and  pay  particular  attention 
in  person  to  it —  if  he  does  so  he  cant  fail  soon  to  better  his  fortune — ^it  is  the  opinion 
of  George  as  well  as  myself  tho  he  has  seen  his  errors  and  means  in  future  ta  correct 
them —  I  foimd  George  also  laid  up,  but  his  was  a  very  slight  attack  and  has  some  time 
since  recovered —  We  expect  him  in  New  Orleans  shortly  to  live  with  us —  Such  a 
man  without  his  former  Idleness  will  be  of  infinite  service  I  am  at  an  end  of  all  the 
news  intended  for  this  letter  but  have  a  side  blank  yet  consequently  as  I  have  become 
a  great  economist  I  must  fill  it  up  with  some  stuff  or  other —  What  shall  it  be — why 
if  I  live  imtil  next  July  or  August  fully  intend  to  go  round  by  sea  to  some  of  the  At- 
lantic Ports — thro'  Virginia  and  so  on  to  Kentucky —  in  both  of  those  states  I  have 
many  near  and  dear  friends —  If  they  have  not  changed  \  may  count  on  spending 
some  verry  pleasant  days  amont  them —  It  really  raises  my  spirits  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  tour: 

I  saw  Mrs.  Elennerhasset  at  Natches —  he  tried  some  liveliness,  and  on  first 
sight  asked  me  if  I  thot  they  would  hang  her  husband  at  Richmond — this  volatic 
speech  could  not  do  her  smiles  were  soon  changed  and  and  tears  followed —  poor 
unfortunate  Woman  I  respect  her  &  feel  sencibly  for  her  present  situation —  for  her 
sake  I  hope  her  husband  may  be  innocent —  dont  forget  my  power  of  Atty.  Respects 
Mrs.  Postlethwaite 

NATH.  COX. 
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New  Orleans  7  March  1806 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 
.     DearSir 

I  have  this  day  drawn  on  you  as  mentioned  in  my  last  for  four  himdred 
&  fifty  ddlars,— with  orders  for  my  brother  to  take  it  up  at  maturity  if  not  perfectly 
convenient  for  you  to  do  so—  In  my  last  I  promised  to  advise  you  of  the  appropria- 
tion made  with  the.  proceeds  Of  this  draft;  but  am  now  so  compleatly  ashamed  of  it 
m3rself  that  I  wish  the  folly  to  be  omfined  to  the  smallest  possible  compass—  When 
I  see  you  in  Kentucky  if  I  find  you  the  same  man  I  may  be  induced  to  communicate 
that  with  many  other  of  my  foUys 

Adieu 

my  dear  sir 

NATH.  COX. 
Gabriel  Lewis  Esq 
Lexington 
Kentucky 


New  Orieans  2d  May  1806 
Mr  Gabriel  Lewis 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  received  from  you  a  letter  since  your  marriage —  and  frwn  circum- 
stance have  great  hopes  your  friends  who  are  doomed  by  fote  to  remain  at— a  distance 
from  you  will  be  fenefitted  by  the  change —  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  great  pleasure 
it  would  give  me  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  you —  you  are  well  aware  of  my 
wishes  on  that  subject —  all  my  appeals  to  your  feelings  could  not  move  you;  but  I 
find  some  prospects  of  a  change  from  a  sample  above  aluded  too. 

Since  you  have  ammerged  into  the  matrimonial  state  and  informed  of  it  youradf, 
you  no  doubt  will  ollk  for  something  on  that  subject —  and  must  remain  disappointed— 
I  have  nothing  cnriginal  to  say  &  this  bowrowing  is  extreamly  impleasant  tnese  hard 
times  when  few  men  have  any  thing  to  spare —  All  I  can  add  is  that  you  have  the  most 
sincere  &  cordial  wishes  of  one  who  classes  himself  your  friend  for  the  completion 
of  all  your  wishes  in  the  married  State —  that  your  sentiments  and  Mr.  Lewis's  may 
be  in  all  important  points  congenial  and  as  much  happiness  attend  you  thro  life  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man  in  this  transitcxy  world. 

I  wrote  you  twice  lately,  but  the  subject  principally  confined  to  advice  relative 
to  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  you  in  fevour  of  Arch.  Lofi^ —  At  that  time  my  oppin- 
ion  was  that  I  should  leave  New  Orieans  about  this  time  for  the  Atlantic  States—  a 
small  chance  in  affairs  of  a  local  nature  will  I  believe  prevent  it  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months—  which  must  be  determined  by  advices  from  Kentucky  in  a  Mail  or  two — 
Whenever  such  arrangements  can  with  convenience  be  put  into  execution  I  shall 
calculate  Mrgely  largely  on  the  pleasure  I  may  receive  with  you;  for  were  even  Mea- 
dows lick  (with  the  honors  you  have  annexed  to  its  situation)  shall  not  hide  you  and 
your  amiable  spouse  from  me. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  story  is  that  I  shall  wish  to  Marry  Nancy  Harrison 
when  I  come  to  Kentucky  provided  she  has  no  objection — ^for  on  that  score  she  is  not 
yet  agreed  but  this  infernal  Embargo  has  so  effectually  stoped  our  Commertial  career 
that  the  prospects  (Mice  so  flattering  have  beoMne  extreamly  gloomy —  and  the  pro- 
fits arrising  from  the  business  we  are  now  doing  will  not  justify  such  a  step —  I  must 
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• 
be  patient  and  hope  for  a  change  in  Ploitical  measures  before  I  can  anticipate  the 
pleasures  of  a  state  in  which  you  appear  to  be  wallowing  in,  with  so  much  enjoyment. — 

lam 

Dear  sir 

With  every  possible  re^ject 
You  will  be  pleased  ye  friemi 

to  present  me  with  NATH.  COX. 

warmth  to  Mr.  Lewis  &  Mrs.  Postlethwaite. 
Lexington  forwarded  25 

17 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis  — 

Henderson  42 

Wheedon's  Lick  ^ 

Your  another  * 

Kentucky 

Balize  14  June  1808 
My  dear  sir 

Just  arrived  here  on  my  intended  tour  thro  the  Atlantic  States  &  from  thence  to 
Kentucky  where  I  shall  see  you  I  hope —  As  my  settlement  with  Daniel  Grinnan 
will  me  to  remain  in  Frederickburt  at  least  one  month  could  you  not  favour 

roe  with  a  line  saying  you  were  well  &  I  hope  you  in  that  case  would  not  forget  Mr. 
Lewis —  on  her  I  formerly  looked  as  a  friend  but  the  tie  is  now  I  hope  on  her  part 
as  well  as  mine  stronger  since  the  imion.  You  cannot  but  be  assured  of  my  solicitude 
for  her. 

As  I  have  many  letters  to  write  accept  this  short  scrawl  until  I  touch  at  New 
York. 

Yr  friend 

NATH.  COX. 
Balize  June  16  25 

Ship  17 


42 


Mr  Gabriel  Lewis 
Henderson 
Kentucky 
care  of 
Capt.  Pbstlethwaite 


New  Orlq^ns  5  May  1809 
Mr  Gabriel  Lewis, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  some  few  months  gone  passed,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mayr 
Bibb  of  Russellville,  since  when  I  have  received  no  intelligence  from  you  on  any 
score —  And  as  you  are  shielded  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  most  amiable 
women  of  my  acquaintance,  I  cannot  abuse  you  in  the  stile  most  suitable  to  my 
disposition. 

I  cannot  let  the  favourable  opportunity  of  Mr.  Richard  Bibb  Junr  presence 
pass  without  saying  a  word  to  you,  although  this  is  entirely  from  selfish  motives 
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• 
entirely—  I  need  not  again  repeat  to  you  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  me  in  effecting 
a  close  of  the  accounts  stanc^ng  open  between  Mr.  Daniel  Grinnan  and  myself.  I 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  my  last  respects  to  you  and  which  I  know  you  will 
attend  too  when  a  convenient  oppertunity  offers—  The  plan  for  all  our  future  arrange- 
ments are  laid  by  Doct.  John  Towles  (the  administrator  of  our  late  friend  Dainger- 
field)  and  myself—  the  Doct.  was  compelled  by  a  Law  of  the  TerritcMy  to  sell  all  the 
property  and  has  done  so,  he  is  now  heading  up  the  proceeds  for  the  presenting  of  your 
claim  which  he  has  some  time  since  been  apprised  of  and  will  not  pay  over  the  monies 
belonging  to  the  Estate  imtil  your  claim  is  presented  if  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
Law,  to  wit  in  twelve  months  from  Daingerfidd's  decease,  after  that  time  he  is 
obliged  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  parish  Judge  and  pay  over  the  balance  if  any 
to  him  or  the  Lawful  heirs,  and  should  the  heirs  not  come  (orfmid  &  the  nx>ney 
go  into  the  Judges  hands  we  may  whistle  for  amoimt —  he  ij  one  of  the  Brigines  of 
St.  Domingo  and  has  equally  as  much  authority  in  his  parish  as  a  Spanish  Command- 
ant altho  now  imder  the  American  Government —  Be  prompt  once  in  your  life  &  let 
me  have  it  in  my  power  to  secure  your  claim  present  me  to  Mrs.  Lewis 

Yr  truly 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis  NATH.  COX. 

Weedon's  Lick 
Kentucky 
forwarded  by 
M.  Bibb 


New  Orleans  15  Sept  1809 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis, 

My  dear  sir. 

This  day  favours  me  with  a  letter  from  Doct.  Towles  in  answer  to  one  I 
wrote  him  on  the  subject  of  your  claim  against  the  Estate  of  our  late  friend  Daingerfield 
— in  which  he  appears  doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  coming  imder  any  kind  for  pledge 
for  the  payment  having  been  advised  officially  of  John  Daingerfield  holding  a  bond 
against  the  Estate  for  four  thousand  Dollars,  which  will  more  than  cover  the  amoimt 
here.  You  will  by  the  by  be  assured  I  shall  loose  no  opportunity  in  endeavours  to 
have  your  claim  settled —  at  the  same  time  would  advise  you  to  attack  the  negro 
woman  &  child  in  Kenty  by  which  means  you  may  save  the  Debt —  for  on  Consultation 
with  Council  find  some  difficulty  may  arrise  to  securing  you  here —  Mr.  Hart  has  a 
mortgage  on  the  negros  in  Ky.  thro  him  you  may  have  the  Debt  secured  as  the  mort- 
gage is  not  yet  annulled. 

When  I  last  wrote  you  was  rather  unwell  with  a  slight  fever  of  this  I  am  now 
compleatly  relieved  and  candidly  believe  I  now  am  in  better  health  than  I  ever  ex- 
perienced since  my  acquaintance  with  you —  Good  health  is  not  all  I  am  fatter  than 
common — consequently  you  may  suppose  we  have  some  good  things  to  eat —  Yes 
our  market  is  famour  for  Vegetables,  Beef  good  and  mutton  of  a  superior  quality — 
in  short  Mr.  Russell —  Mr.  Bartlet  L  B.  Humphreys  &  myself  keep  BatchelOTS  hall 
&  like  like  fiting  cocks. 

From  this  scetch  of  our  Country  would  you  not  like  to  live  where  you  might  make 

something —  and  not  remain  in  that  d d  place  where  you  are  daily  sinking  not 

only  your  interests  but  I  greatly  fear  a  part  of  your  principal  is  annually  going  with- 
out your  being  able  to  account  for  it. 
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In  short  my  dear  friend  I  shall  either  deposit  my  bones  in  this  country  or  accumu- 
late a  sufficiency  to  live  on  the  Interest  of  my  property —  Should  that  sum  ever  be 
within  my  grasp  It  then  will  be  an  object  to  fix  on  a  plan  of  perminent  residence — 
and  with  an  addition  of  one  or  two  more,  could  they  be  obtained  your  neibourhood 
(whenever  it  might  be)  would  have  attractions  sufficient  to  decide  me  in  a  choise  at 
once —  from  this  you  will  suppose  I  coimt  sanguinly  on  the  fortime  as  above —  No 
Dr.  Sir  I  do  no  such  thing,  but  in  all  probility  I  might  have  done  so —  If  there  had 
been  no  failures  in  N.  O.  no  frays  with  the  Cheseapeake—  No  Embargo—no  non- 
intercourse —  no  Burr — no  Wilkerson  no  Proclamations —  And  in  short  if  the  usual 
commertial  arrangements  had  been  continued  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
my  calculations  might  in  some  measure  been  realized. 

You  will  present  me  to  Mrs.  Lewis  (who  I  am  really  anxious  to  see)  Mayr.  Bibbs' 
family  and  all  those  which  you  conceive  my  friends —  Mr.  Russell's  compliments  to 
yourself  &  Lady 

NATH.  COX. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 

care  of  Major  Bill 
Russellsville 
Kentucky 


New  Orleans  11  Novem.  1809 
Mr  Gabriel  Lewis. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  last  was  in  August  since  when  none  of  your  favours  have  been  received. 

The  present  serves  to  advise  you  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  recovering  the  amount  of  your  claim  against  the  Estate  of  our  old  friend  Dainger- 
field,  his  brother  Maj.  John  Daingerfield  having  forwarded  a  Bond  against  the  Estate 
for  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  Whole  will  nett. 

It  is  therefore  my  oppionion  that  you  ought  not  to  loose  an  hour  in  securing 
the  negro  woman  left  in  Kentucky  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hart  has  a 
mortgage  but  which  will  all  be  collected  here  in  short  it  is  now  allready  in  our  hands, 
in  good  paper  which  will  be  due  shortly,  and  so  safe  that  Mr.  Hart  will  no  doubt 
relinquish  his  claim  in  your  favour — Let  me  insist  on  your  attending  strictly  to  this 
affair,  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  is  too  much  to  loose  for  want  of  a  little  applica- 
tion to  business  Just  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  manner  in  which  you  earned  that 
money,  in  trudging  through  the  cold,  wet  &  muddy  roads  at  all  seasons  and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  folly  of  abandoning  it  now. 

I  still  have  some  feint  horpes  for  your  Interest  in  this  Country  as  Doct  Towles 
loans  greatly  to  our  Interest  in  the  affair,  but  I  really  do  doubt  wheather  we  shall  be 
able  to  effect  anything  by  hanging  on,  if  we  should  you  can  easily  relinquish  the  at- 
tachment in  Kentucky  after  we  have  sectired  you  here. 

My  dear  Gabriel  I  have  after  repeated  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you  frequently,  and  now  confirm  it  over  again  I  have  few  intimate  ac- 
qviaintances  in  this  place  and  fewer  of  those  I  call  friends,  consequently  look  to  to  all 
my  old  ones  in  Kentucky  among  which  you  rand  first,  and  having  so  small  a  part 
of  your  correspondence  that  I  am  frequently  at  a  stand  whether  in  the  letters  I  ad- 
dr^s  to  you  I  shall  entirely  confine  myself  to  business  or  give  you  the  feelings  of 
a  heart  really  attached  to  you  for  many  years. 

As  at  this  moment  it  is  verry  uncertain  whether  we  ever  have  another  personal 
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interview  we  can  only  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  former  acquaintance  by  letter, 
and  once  a  month  at  least  you  might  devote  to  me  me  a  hour  or  half  hour  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  detail  the  little  afifairs  relative  to  those  who  stand  high  in  my  Estima- 
tion and  details  about  ordinary  acquaintances  is  entirely  uninteresting  to 

Dear  sir 
Please  present  me  to  Mrs.  Lewis  Yr  sincere  Mend 

and  Majr.  Bibb's  family.  NATH.  COX. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 

care  of  Major  B.  Bibb. 
Russellsville 
Kentucky. 


New  Orleans  5  April  1817 
My  dear  sir, 

I  have  received  with  very  great  pleasure  your  two  favours  by  Mr.  Horriaon 
and  shall  at  more  leisure  give  you  a  more  particular  answer  to  them  at  present  I  can 
only  say  that  your  autlKHity  to  draw  is  truly  acceptable,  and  I  shall  at  acxne  eariy 
period  avail  myself  of  it. 

I  have  experienced  a  seene  of  the  most  deplorable  feelings  since  the  18  of  Decern; 
last  a  day  of  chegrin  &  mortification  never  to  be  forgot  but  find  that  altho  compelled 
to  stop  payment  J  have  yet  some  fiiends  left  &  am  again  engaged  in  commerce  and 
with  the  unfortunate  experience  now  before  hope  should  I  again  be  successful  &  make 
money  I  may  have  learned  how  to  retain  it. — 

Give  my  sincere  respects  to  Mr.  Bibb  &  yr  children 

Yfiiend 

NATH.  COX. 
Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis 
Merchant 

Russellsville 
Ky. 
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Summons  to  Attend  Hearing.  April  7,  1725.  Mr.  LaFresni^, 
who  lives  at  Chapitoulas,  "three  leagues  from  this  town," 
is  notified  to  appear  in  the  suit  pending  against  him  at 
instance  of  Mr.  Jacqueis  de  Monster. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  April  9,  1725.  Undersigned  Chartier  De- 
Baulne  sold  a  lot  of  household  goods  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bordier,  "of  whom  God  has  now  disposed  through  the 
public  calamity  of  the  smking  of  the  Transport  La- 
BelUmeJ'  The  sale  papers  were  also  lost  by  that  accident, 
but  there  are  witnesses  of  the  transaction,  and  let  these 
be  summoned,  so  that  the  account  may  stand  approved 
for  collection.  Mr.  Bordier  was  heir  to  some  property, 
now  "open*'  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  a  "saddler 
established  in  rue  de  la  Monnoye,  Paris,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Grand  Monarch." 

Witnesses  to  be  cited. 

Note—The  historical  account  of  this  accident  is  as 
follows:  "On  receipt  of  a  ro3^  mandate  recalling  him 
to  France  (Feb.,  1724)  Bienville  immediately  made  his 
preparations  to  return  on  the  ship  which  had  brought  his 
letter  of  recall ;  took  leave  of  his  friends,  went  to  Mobile  and 
thence  to  Dauphin  Island  to  await  the  Bellone  which  was 
to  convey  him  and  Chateauguay  to  France.  The  ship 
appeared  in  the  roadstead  before  the  once  busy  harbor; 
but  an  accident,  the  lipsetting  of  her  barge  on  its  way  to 
land  prevented  embarcation  which,  as  it  was  Hdy 
Saturday  was  postponed  until  Easter  Monday.  At 
dawn  of  that  day  boats  were  sent  ashore  for  Bienville 
and  Chateauguay  and  their  luggage.  Hardly  had  the 
boats  reached  land  when  signals  for  help  were  heard  from 
the  Bellone:  two  cannon  shots  fired  in  quick  succession 
followed  after  an  interval  by  two  others.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  not  a  wave,  not  a  breath  of  wind;  in  tiie 
sight  of  all  tiie  ship  sank  slowly  imdertiie  water,  the  crew 
and  passengers  jumping  overbdard  with  whatever  they 
could  seize  for  bouys.  The  planks  had  started  in  her  keel. 
Bienville  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  waited  some 
months  for  another  vessel. 

Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne  Sieur  de  Bienville. 

GRACE  KING. 

Petition  of  Remonstrance.   April  10, 1725.    Paul  Balcour  files  his 
opposition  to  Councils  ruling  of  default  a^inst  him  on 
April  5.   He  will  "deduce  his  reasons",  in  the  season- 
Plaintiff  Morand  summonii^  to  appear  on  the  morrow* 
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Confronting  of  Witnesses.    Libel  Suit.    April  10,  1725.    Three 
parties  brought  forward  in  suit  against  Lusurier. 
Some  contradictions. 
Filed  No.  98. 

Testimony  Reviewed  in  Libel  Suit.  April  10,  1725.  The  three 
witnesses  who  were  confronted  with  Lxisurier  adhere  to 
their  filed  statements,  (Names:  Duchesne,  Berard,  Pre- 
vost.) 

Filed  No.  99. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  April  10,  1725.  De  Chavannes,  Secretary  of 
Council,  tells  an  involved  tale  of  his  buying  a  negress 
from  Captain  DeGauvrit,  nearly  three  years  ago,  whereas 
the  vendor  had  no  right  to  sell  her,  nor  had  he  paid  for 
her  to  the  Company,  whose  property  she  was.  Petitioner 
would  not  run  risk  of  paying  twice;  let  De  G.  be  cited 
to  produce  his  license  to  sell,  or  his  receipt  for  proceeds 
of  a  draft  in  the  case  which  De  C.  will  discharge  (660 
francs).  De  G.  has  already  bought  a  "cow  and  her  in- 
crease with  said  draft.  Meanwhile,  the  slave  went  mad, 
and  subsequently  ran  off  to  the  bush,  never  to  come  again. 
Action  allowed. 

Decisions  (execrably  scrawled)  In  Sundry  Civil  Suits.  April 
10,  1725. 

1.  Captain  Jastram  vs.  DeVerteuil.    Out  of  court,  costs 
divided. 

2.  DeMouster  vs.  LeFresni&re.    Plaintiflf  entitled  to  his 
hire.    Costs  on  defendant. 

3.  Michel  Rossard  vs.  Paul  Baret.    Plaintiff  sustained. 
Costs  on  P.  B. 

4.  Botson  vs.  Frangois  F*  in  default  (Rest  of  sentence  a 
blind  slur.) 

5.  Morisset  vs.  Sarozin.    Claim  allowed  (242  francs.) 

6.  ?    ?    ? 

7.  Sale  of  bakery  at  forced  auction  to  Bellogarde. 

Filed  No.  97. 

Examination  of  Lusurier.    April  11,  1725.    Questions  review  vari- 
ous ingredients  proper  to  scurrilous  quips  and  silly 
bickering  in  circles  addicted  to  such  pastime. 
Filed  No.  100. 

Ecclesiastical  Sentence  Against  Lusurier.  April  11,  1725.  In 
reputable  ink  at  last  R.  P.  Raphaels  Promoter,  Brother 
Hyacinthe  DeVerDun,  missionary  Capuchin,  utters 
judgment  on  Chaplain  Lusurier,  foimd  guilty  of  rebellion 
to  Episcopal  Jurisdiction;  item,  of  imbecoming  conduct, 
including  irreverence;  item,  of  defective  commission; 
item,  of  irregularity  by  contravening  the  interdict 
against  him,  and  by  leaving  ofif  his  habit.    Therefore  he 
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shall  observe  the  interdict  in  this  Diocese  and  fast  ten 
times,  on  successive  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  withal 
reciting  the  Miserere  at  such  times;  and  he  shall  stay 
imder  arrest  on  shipboard  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
Diocese  (of  Quebec). 

Civil  Sentence  Against  Lusurier.  April  11,  1918.  Attorney 
General  Fleuriau  reviews  the  procedure  against  defendant 
and  finds  charge  of  libel  borne  out.  Consequently  L. 
shall  be  censured  in  Coimcil,  and  make  pubhc  apology 
in  Coimcil  to  Mr.  De  Verteuil  and  his  wife  and  then  be 
be  detained  eight  days  in  the  civil  prison. 

Civil  Sentence  Against  Lusurier.    April  11,  1725.    Abridged  ab- 
stract of  findings  in  preceding  nimiber. 
Filed  No.  102. 

Amoud  Bonnaud  vs«  Paul  Balcourt.    April  11,  1725.    Coimcil 
orders  Balcourt  to  pay  the  given  claim  of  100  francs. 
Notice  served. 

Summons  of  Witnesses.  April  11,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Chartier  de  Baulne,  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies  two  soldiers, 
Nicolas  Onager  and  Jean  GrimeSy  and  also  Marie  Claude 
Banne,  wife  of  one  Horse,  to  appear  and  testify  for  plain- 
tiflf  in  re^d  to  the  late  Bordier's  note  for  400  francs, 
which  plaintiff  consigned  to  R.  P.  Beaubois,  S.  J.,  whose 
papers  were  lost  in  wreck  of  La  Bellone.  Item,  a  fourth 
witness  is  cited:   Pierre  de  Lauvergne. 

Decisions  In  Three  Civil  Suits.    April  11,  1725. 

1.  DeChavannes  vs.  De  Gauvrit,  Defendant  shall  pay 
660  francs  due  to  Company's  cashier  and  then  dis- 
charge plaintiff's  accoimt.    Costs  divided. 

2.  Amaud  Bonnaud  vs.  Paul  Balcourt.  Claim  allowed, 
(100  francs.) 

3.  Paul  Balcourt  vs.  Morand.  Plaintiff  nonsuited  in  "his 
opposition.   Costs  on  P.  B. 

Filed  No.  101. 

Testimony  on  Lost  Draft.  April  12,  1725.  R.  P.  Nicolas  de 
Beaubois,  S.  J.,  states  that  Mr.  De  Baulne  asked  him  to 
carry  a  package  of  letters,  said  to  include  a  draft  of  400 
francs  to  be  forwarded  to  Madame  De  Baulne,  but 
then  lost  in  the  wreck  of  La  Bellone  in  harbor  of  Isle 
of  Dauphine,  April  1.  Three  other  witnesses  attest  that 
Bordier  issued  a  draft  of  400  francs  in  proposed  payment 
of  goods  which  he  bought  of  De  Baulne  in  September, 
1724.  Draft  should  have  been  payable  in  Paris,  March 
15,  1725. 

Filed  No.  103. 
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Report  on  Fire  at  Ste.  Catherine  Grant.  April  12, 1725.  Official 
inquiry  described,  and  witnesses  heard.  Fire  started  m>m  a 
certain  cabin  between  long  sheds,  and  was  fenned  by  a 
stiff  southeast  wind<  One  theory  had  it,  Louis  Serel  shot 
at  a  crow  perched  on  a  tree  near  the  fatal  cabin  and  pur- 
chance  a  spark  caught  in  straw  thatch.  But  L.  S.  had 
wadded  his  gun  wifli  "green  Spanish  beard,"  not  liable 
to  ignite  imless  when  very^  dry.  Besides,  other  witnesses 
discovered  cabin  full  of  smoke  before  visible  fire  outside. 
Madame  Dor6,  wife  of  this  cabin's  tenant,  started  a 
kettle  fire  of  chips  the  night  before  (and  for  want  of  other 
evidence,  this  points  to  plausible  cause.)  Document  of 
interest  in  sev^al  bearings. 

Decision  In  Suit  of  Claims.  April  14,  1725.  Pierre  Picard  alias 
Lafirance  vs.  Lano,  voyageur.  Defendant,  having  declared 
that  he  "guided  one  Morvan  ali&s  Labont6  to  Illinois, 
in  disregard  to  contrary  orders,"  is  sentenced  to  pay 
plaintiff  232  fi:ancs,  as  promised  in  said  Labonte's  note, 
plus  costs;  although  defendant  is  free  to  bring  coimter- 
claim  against  Labont6,  if  thus  he  choose. 
FUed  No.  104. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    April  16,  1725.    CorpCKal  Jean  Metay  alias 
Lariviere  seeks  to  collect  16  fi:ancs  payable  to  mm  by 
Madame  LaCroix,  on  behalf  of  one  Desloriers.    Since 
Madame  refines,  let  her  be  legally  bound  thereto. 
Granted. 

Summons  of  Witnesses.  April  17, 1725.  At  instance  of  Attorney 
General,  Sheriff  LaMorinniere  notifies  designated  seven 
hands  of  LaBellane  to  appear  at  2  p.  m.  to  testify  concern- 
ing wreck. 

Testimony  on  Wreck  of  LaBellone.   April  17, 1725.   Examination 
of  Simon  Bardet,  second  mate,  native  of  RochefcMt, 
aged  40,  answers  throw  no  light  on  cause  of  leak.   Water, 
at  pimiping  on  eve  of  disaster,  smelt  "foul." 
FUed  No.  106. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellone.  April  17, 1725.  Examination 
of  Simon  Brisart,  master  carpenter,  native  of  St.  Marc  en 
Aunise  (Aunis),  aged  56.  Supposes  leak  may  have  en- 
sued from  striking  bottom,  once  on  clearing  from  Pen- 
sacola;  thrice  in  the  Mississippi  river.  Questions  aim 
to  ascertain  whether  goods  or  valuables  were  abstracted 
illicitly?  Nothing  to  the  purpose  in  this  regard. 
Filed  No.  109. 
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Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBeUone.  April  17, 1725.  Examination 
of  Louis  Chaduteau,  native  of  Angoumois,  aged  42, 
master  calker.  Ship  had  been  leaking  at  rate  of  8  inches 
every  24  hours;  water  foul.  Answers  disclose  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  aspect  in  relation  to  the  catastrophe. 
Signed:  CHADUTON. 
Filed  No.  110. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.    April  17,  1725.    Examina- 
ation  of  Andre  Daniel,  native  of  LaRochelle,  aged  30, 
boatswain's  second  mate.   Nothing  irr^^ular  brought  out 
in  this  inquiry. 
Ffled  No.  108. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  17,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Leboeuf,  native  of  Rochefort,  aged  20, 
second  carpenter. 

Answers  in  line  with  other  evidence, 

Tom  at  top. 

FUed  No.  105. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  17,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Marchais,  native  of  Rochefort,  aged  20, 
sailmaker. 

Agrees  generally  with  other  witnesses.  Knows  noth- 
ing of  irregular  design  to  have  attended  the  accident. 

Filed  No.  119. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  17,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Francois  Salomon,  native  of  Rochefort,  aged  28, 
commissary  steward.  Denies  that  he  hinted  at  sensa- 
sational  disclosures.  To  the  question  was  he  under  the 
sway  of  wine?  **He  was  a  little  'heated.'  " 
FUed  No.  107. 

Summons  to  Testify  on  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Attorney  General,  Sheriff  LaMorinniere 
notifies  eight  designated  officers  of  wrecked  ship  to  ap- 
pear before  Councillor  Fazende  at  2  p.  nu  for  hearing 
on  said  accident. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jacques  Amaud,  native  of  Poitou,  aged  55,  master 
gimner. 

Matter  of  fact  answers  to  questions  on  score  of  the 
powder  magazine  and  money  on  board.  Nothing  "crook- 
ed" elicited  in  these  respects. 

Filed  No.  111. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Chotard,  native  of  Marennes,  aged  35, 
boatswain's  mate.  Nothing  abstracted  on  occasion  of 
wreck. 

Filed  No.  118. 
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Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18»  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Foreau,  native  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  aged 
27,  cooper. 

CcoToborates  general  evidence  of  other  witnesses. 
Was  not  examined  at  Isle  Dauphine. 

Filed  No.  115. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Godet,  native  of  LaTremblade,  aged  52, 
coxswain. 

Straightforward  evidence,  nothing  of  new  signifi- 
cance.  He  was  not  cited  at  Isle  Dauphme. 

Filed  No.  116. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.    April  18,  1725.    Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Paul  Merlier,  native  of  Marennes,  aged  23, 
second  pilot.    Answers  consistent  with  other  evidence. 
Filed  No.  117. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Renaud,  native  of  "Pagnac  in  Saintonge," 
aged  23,  third  pilot. 

Answers  agree  mainly  with  prior  evidence.  He  was 
not  examined  at  Isle  Dauphine. 

Filed  No.  112. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Michel  Raut,  native  of  Rochefort,  aged  26, 
master  of  ship's  boat. 

Was  ashore  at  time  of  wreck.  Has  no  knowledge  of 
blameworthy  incidents  before  or  after. 

Filed  No.  113. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  18,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Louis  Sangosse,  native  of  Pau,  aged  25,  second 
surgeon. 

Has  no  knowlege  of  cause  of  leak,  but  was  the  first 
to  give  warning  that  the  ship  was  filling.    Discloses  noth- 
ing suspicious.    Was  not  examined  at  Isle  Dauphine. 
Filed  No.  114. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  April  18,  1725.  Bourguignon,  blacksmith, 
moves  to  collect  a  labor  bill  of  23  francs  from  one  Livet, 
settler  at  Gentilly,  whom  neither  demands  nor  threats 
of  action  have  availed  to  influence.  Meanwhile  B.  is 
"persecuted''  by  his  own  creditors,  and  would  therefore 
have  L.  summoned. 

Granted  and  notice  served. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  April  18,  1725.  Bourguignon,  blacksmith, 
seeks  to  collect  a  residue  debit  of  22  francs  from 
edge-tool-maker. 

Action  instituted. 
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Petition  of  Recovery,    April  18,  1725.    St.  Joseph,  shingler,  seeks 

to  recover  83  francs  due  from  one  Philibert  Froge  (also 

given  Frauget  and  Froget),  alias  LaViolette,  on  his  note 

dated  May  24,  1724;  less  what  has  been  paid  on  account. 

Action  forwarded. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Amaud  Bernard,  native  of  Bordeaux,  aged  30 
years,  sailor. 

Questions  turn  on  course  of  ship  after  leaving  N.  O. 
They  stopped  at  LaBalise  12  days  (he  knows  not  why), 
and  anchored  next  at  Isle  a  Corme.  Took  ballast  at  Isle 
aux  Veaux  in  supplement  to  ballasting  at  LaBalise.  No 
new  evidence  on  wreck. 

Filed  No.  128. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Antoine  DuBois,  native  of  Bordeaux,  aged  27, 
sailor. 

Answers  that  they  stopped  15  days  at  LaBalise, 
partly  for  ballast  and  then  for  good  wind. 

Nothing  new  on  the  wreck. 

FUed  No.  122. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jacques  Mormiche,  native  of  "MOntagne  in 
Xaintonge,"  aged  37,  sailor. 

They  stayed   "about  three  weeks"   at   LaBalise. 
Took  on  about  40  tons  of  ballast,  and  were  also  detained 
by  contrary  winds.     Added  three  or  four  boat  loads 
of  ballast  at  Isle  aux  Veaux, 
Filed  No.  127. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Michel  Rousselot,  native  of  Mornac,  aged  30, 
sailor. 

Answers  generally  agree  with  other  evidence  on 
ship's  course,  nothing  new  on  wreck. 

Filed  No.  124. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Bernard  Salbeston,  native  of  Bordeaux,  aged 
35,  sailor. 

To  the  question  why  they  took  only  some  of  the  bal- 
last at  LaBalise,  this  witness  answers  that  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  cleared  the  pass. 
FUed  No.  125. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Mathwin  Simart,  native  of  La  Tremblade,  aged 
22,  sailor. 

Generally  echoes  other  evidence. 

Filed  No.  143. 
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Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Antoine  Sorignet,  native  of  Rochefort,  aged  20, 
ship's  gtinner. 

They  stopped  at  LaBalise  from  9  to  22  February. 
In  harbor  of  Isle  aux  Veaux,  Feb.  26,  to  March  11, 
reports  customary  leakage  of  22  to  23  inches  every  24 
hours.  Water  foul.  Ballasted  seven  long  boats  of  mud 
at  LaBalise. 

(Signature  shows  intelligent  script.) 

Filed  No.  123. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Toiiillet,  native  of  St.  Augustin,  aged  30, 
sailor. 

Variants  of  detail;  substance  agrees  with  prior  evi- 
dence. 

FUed  No.  121. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  Apdl  20,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Trocquart,  from  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux 
(age  not  stated),  sailor. 

Leakage  or  15  to  20  inches  every  24  hours.  Evidence 
generally  smiil2jr  to  that  already  given. 

Filed  No.  126. 

Sale  of  Lot,  April  20,  1725.  Joseph  Carriere  files  record  of  having 
sold  to  Councillor  Brusle  a  lot  10  fathoms  front  by  20 
deep,  adjoining  on  erne  side  the  property  of  Mr.  Lamarque; 
on  the  other,  that  of  the  vendor's  brother,  Jacques 
Carriere.  Terms  cash,  300  francs  in  copper  specie. 
Mutilated. 

Summons  to  Testify.  April  20,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Sheriflf  Vincent  notifies  13  sailors  of 
LaBellonne  to  appear  for  hearing  at  2  p.  m.  before  Coun- 
cillor Fazende. 

Petition  of  Recovery,  April  23,  1725.  *  Mr.  Chartier  de  Baulne 
reminds  the  Coimdllors  that  they  allowed  him  a  process 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  note  at  issue;  might  it  further 
please  them  to  follow  up  the  matter  by  authorizing  his 
claim  of  400  francs  against  heirs  (in  France)  of  the  late 
late  Mr.  Bordier. 

Referred  to  Attorney  General. 

Summons  to  Testify.  April  23, 1725.  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies  ten 
designated  sailors  of  LaBellonne  to  appear  for  hearing 
before  Councilllor  Fazende  at  2  p.  nu 

T«  #lmony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examina* 
tion  of  Pierre  Blancheau,  native  of  Bordeaux,  aged  27, 
sailor. 

No  new  data. 

Filed  No.  133. 
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Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Louis  Bonneau,  native  of  Sables  d'Olonne,  aged 
21,  sailor. 

Filed  No.  132. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Elie  Esteve,  native  of  LaTremblade,  aged  27, 
sailor. 

Nothing  of  new  note. 

Filed  No.  135. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23»  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Estienne  Girault,  from  vicinity  of  Bordeaux, 
aged  25»  sailor. 

Nothing  of  significance  on  wreck.  Minor  details 
noted  by  the  way  on  sailing  and  steering  apparatus. 

Filed  No.  131. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Godineau,  from  near  Bordeaux,  aged  25, 
sailor. 

Concurs  with  prior  witnesses  on  main  evidence. 

Filed  No.  129. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examma- 
tion  of  Estienne  Paquet,  native  of  Marennes,  aged  35 
years,  sailor. 

No  evidence  of  new  note. 

Filed  No.  134. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  23,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Perrier  Desmarests  (signed  Perier  De- 
marayst),  native  of  LaRochelle,  aged  18,  ships  captain 
of  arms.  Nothing  new  on  wreck.  They  took  ballast  of 
earth  at  LaBalise,  sand  at  Isle  aux  Veaux. 

Summons  to  Testify.  April  26,  1725.  Sheriff  La  Morinniere 
notifies  Sieur  JoUy  of  San  Domingo  now  at  N.  O.,  and 
Abbe  Juif,  who  had  embarked  by  LaBellonne,  to  appear 
before  Councillor  Fazende  at  2  p.  m.  for  hearing  in  regard 
to  the  diipwreck. 

Summons  to  Testify.  April  26,  1725.  Sheriff  La  Morinniere 
notifies  Captain  Beauchamp,  his  mate  Querei,  and  Sieur 
Bernard,  derk,  to  appear  before  Councillor  Fazende  at 
2  p.  m,  for  hearing  on  wreck  of  LaBellonne. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  26,  1725.  Examma- 
tion  of  Captain  Jeremge  Beauchamp,  aged  45.  Left 
N.  O.  on  February  20,  detained  nine  days  by  broken 
rudder,  near  Drapeau  plantation,  right  bank.  Both  bal- 
last and  winds  were  concerned  in  his  long  stops  at  La- 
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Balise  and  Isle  aux  Veaux.     Calamity  came  unfcxre- 
wamed  so  far  as  all  ordinary  marks  of  security  had 
seemed  to  precede  it. 
Filed  No.  138. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  26,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Jean  Bernard,  native  of  Calais,  aged  21,  clerk  of 
LaBellonne.  Was  ashore  on  errands  at  the  time  of  wreck. 
Denies  that  he  feared  to  return  to  N.  O.  or  that  Captain 
Beauchamp  seemed  reluctant  to  return  to  France. 
Filed  No.  136. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.  April  26,  1725.  Examina- 
tion of  Nicolas  Jolly,  native  of  Brussels,  aged  35,  pas- 
senger of  wrecked  vessel. 

Noted — "Nothing  contrary  to  good  manners"  from 
time  of  departure  forward.  Imputes  no  dishonesty  to 
the  Paptain,  and  construed  nothing  of  the  kind  from 
his  actions  and  speech.  Disclaims  a  mariner's  compe- 
tency to  explain  cause  of  wreck.  Like  the  common 
public,  he  regards  it  among  higher  accidents. 

Filed  No.  137. 

Court  Order.  April  26,  1725.  Attorney  General  Fleuriau  sanctions 
the  request  of  Mr.  Chartier  de  Baulne,  and  holds  the 
Bordier  heirs  accountable  for  claim  in  question  (400 
francs.) 

Decision  for  Chartier  deBaulne.    April  26,  1725.    Formal  enact- 
ment of  Attorney  General's  order,  authorizing  plaintiff 
to  recover  400  francs  from  estate  of  the  late  Bordier. 
Filed  No.  139.       • 

Legal  Discussion.  Marriage  Contract  in  Dispute.  April  27, 
1725.  Chartier  de  Baulne  files  a  statement  intended  to 
set  forth  certain  rights  vested  in  marriage  contract  be- 
tween one  Jean  Jaure  and  Marie  de  LaSawraye.  (Tlie 
matter  is  discolored  beyond  legible  restitution,  save  in 
occasional  spots).  Madame  was  widow  of  one  DeCoen, 
and  had  no  children  by  first  marriage  but  was  heiress  to 
some  property,  and  maternal  aunt  of  the  wife  of  Thomas. 
Madame  Marie  died,  still  childless  and  Jean  Faure 
married  again,  but  is  now  deceased.  Copy  communi- 
cated to  widow  of  J.  F.  at  Mobile.  (Duplicate  with  ad- 
denda).   Decision  under  25^^. 

Testimony  on  Wrecked  LaBellonne.    April  28,  1725.    Examina- 
tion of  Pierre  Gaeret,  ship's  mate,  aged  27.     They 
reached  Isle  Dauphine  on  March  14,  **0n  Holy  Thursday, 
he  was  ashore  to  seek  Monsieur  de  Bienville." 
No  new  light  on  wreck. 
Filed  No.  140. 
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Contract  of  Service  and  Mutual  Profit.  April  29,  1725.  Jean 
Baptiste  Lefevre  (quaint  autograph  by  him)  and  Guil- 
leume  Aillian  (Allain),  agree  concerning  a  hunting  trip 
to  Illinois.  G.  A.  will  serve  J.  B.  L.  as  hired  man,  both 
ways,  doing  all  that  is  just  and  reasonable;  whereas 
Lefevre  promises  G.  A.  when  they  return,  200  francs  in 
copper,  40  pounds  in  tallow,  50  pounds  of  meat,  4  jugs 
of  bear's  grease  and  half  the  pecans  that  he  can  gather 
during  the  trip. 

Witnessed  by  Clairfontaine,  Mark  of  G.  A.  alias 
Saint  Paul  "Sculpture"  signature  of  J.  B.  L. 

Court  Summons.  April  29,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  DeVer- 
teuil,  SheniBf  Vincent  notifies  Estienne  Duchesne,  con- 
tractor, Jean  Baptiste  Prevost,  Company's  bookkeeper, 
and  Sieur  Berard,  citizen,  to  appear  before  Councillor 
Brusle  on  the  morrow,  for  hearmg  in  review  of  their 
evidence,  and  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  the  accused. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    April  30,  1725.    Joseph  Dupont  has  been 
allowed  a  specified  compensation  by  arbitrators  in  the 
case  of  damages  to  his  land  by  five  cows  belonging  to  Mr. 
Roquet;  let  the  latter  be  sentenced  to  meet  the  claim. 
Action  granted. 

Memorial  of  Baron  de  Hombourg.  May  2,  1725.  He  sold  a 
house  and  three  lots  for  1575  francs,  and  received  150 
francs  cash.  Cotmcillor  Brusle  was  authorized  (by  court) 
to  deposit  cash  proceeds  in  full  with  reference  to  satisfy- 
ing some  seizures  against  the  Baron;  but  the  latter  shows 
that  he  sold  his  house  and  lots  on  terms  of  wine,  brandy 
and  merchandise,  less  item  of  150  francs  cash.  He 
would  have  Mr.  Brusle  redeem  the  value  in  wine,  brandy 
and  merchandise  and  from  their  proceeds  meet  seizure 
claims.  Or  else  let  Mr.  Rossard  assume  charge  and  allow 
sale  by  an  auctioneer  named  by  Baron. 
No  note  by  court. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  2,  1725.  Mr.  DeMorand  remonstrates 
that  the  other  parties  concerned,  Messrs.  Balcourt  and 
Massy,  are  not  responsive  to  the  Council's  decree  which 
voided  the  sale  of  land  by  B.  to  petitioner,  and  pre- 
cluded obligation  of  payment.  At  B.'s  request,  De- 
Morand gave  his  note  of  500  francs  to  Massy,  who  re- 
fuses to  return  it.  Let  B.  &  M.  be  simmioned. 
Granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  3,  1725.    Undersigned  Levesque  seeks 
to  collect  125  francs  from  Mr.  Durivage,  due  on  a  note. 
Action  forward. 
Faded. 
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Petition  to  Recover  Inheritance  Claim.  May  3,  1725.  Thomas 
Desercy  recalls  his  wife's  right  to  inherit  from  the  late 
Madame  LaSauraye,  and  would  fain  collect  what  is  due 
from  surviving  widow  of  late  (Jean)  Faure,  domiciled 
at  Mobile.  Procedure  allowed,  and  said  widow  may  be 
simunoned  two  months  hence.  Similar  petition  to 
Conmiander  Diron  d'Artaguette  at  Mobile,  who  author- 
izes the  desired  summons.  (May  28, 1725.) 
Document  in  duplicate. 

Procedure  Shows  Missing  Link.  May  3,  1725.  Memorandum 
(ostensibly  by  court  at  Mobile),  stating  that  the  widow 
of  deceased  Faure,  Marie  Anne  Artus,  is  not  qualified  to 
plead  in  the  suit  now  forward;  she  must  appear  as 
guardian  and  as  joint  owner  of  her  late  husband  s  prop- 
erty. 

Copy  of  Marriage  Contract.  May  3,  1725.  Fort  St.  Louis,  July 
2,  1714.  Parties:  Jean  Faure,  eldest  son  of  Jean  Faure 
and  his  wife,  native  of  Royan,  diocese  of  Saintes,  and 
Magdelaine  Marianne,  widow  of  Jean  LeCan,  master 
locksmith,  native  of  (Quebec. 

Pertinent  passage  turns  on  a  deed  of  gift,  available 
to  surviving  heirs  in  default  of  children. 

Legal  Discussion  of  Marriafte  Contract.  May  4,  1725.  An 
elaborate  review  of  the  case  between  Thomas  Desercy 
and  surviving  widow  of  Jean  Faure. 

Duplicate  (with  added  matter),  of  No.  25^^. 

Notice  served  on  Madame  veuve  Faure. 

Postscript:  July  24,  1725,  shows  that  parties  are  to 
be  heard  again,  on  "Monday  next."    Casts  reserved. 

Ragged  edges. 

Discussion  of  Marriage  Contract.  May  4, 1725.  Advocate  Cadot 
presents  his  views  on  crucial  points  in  the  contract  here 
concerned,  and  shows  why  he  differs  from  the  decision 
of  Advocate  DeBaulne  in  favor  of  Thomas  deSersy. 
Learned  marginal  revision  by  Chartier  de  Baulne.  He 
upholds  natural  equity  dbove  refinement  of  jurisprudence- 
Copy  of  document  was  delivered  by  Sheriff  Vincent 
to  widow  of  Jean  Faure,  of  Mobile,  but  then  at  N.  O., 
July  14,  1725. 

Tom  at  lower  comer,  and  partly  charred. 

Petition  for  Loan.  May  5,  1725.  Joseph  Aubuchon  renews  a 
former  petition  begging  the  Council  to  lend  him  5(K) 
francs.  Approved,  provided  he  tender  his  bond  to 
Recorder  Rossard  for  said  sum  payable  to  Company's 
treasury  within  one  year.  Signatures:  Boisbriant, 
Delachaise,  Brusle,  Fazende,  Perry,  Fleuriau,  De  Cha- 
vannes. 
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Petition  to  Marry.    May  5,  1725.    Jean  deDelmas  alias  St.  Jean 
asks  leave  to  marry  one  Marie,  landed  by  LaLoire. 
Granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  5,  1725.    St.  Amant  is  creditor  to  one 
Dargaret,  former  employe  on  Ste  Reine  grant,  for  nine 
barrels  of  maize  on  the  cob,  by  bill  dated  at  Pointe 
Coupee,  24  October,  1724.    Let  D.  be  cited. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  5,  1725.  Boucher  seeks  to  collect  a 
residue  sum  of  500  francs  from  one  L'Evesque,  lock- 
smith. 

Action  allowed.    . 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  6,  1725.    St.  Hilaire,  carpenter,  seeks 
to  collect  336  francs,  18  sous,  from  Mr.  Durivage,  former 
contractor  for  private  parties. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  to  Recover  Dugout.  May  7,  1725.  Antoine  Durand  sold 
a  dugout  to  Mr.  Raquet  on  past  Nov.  15,  Blaise  to  whom 
it  was  consigned,  lost  it,  but  "seized"  another  belonging 
to  A.  D. 

Action  of  recovery  desired  and  granted.  Value,  120 
francs.  Postscript  in  duplicate,  signed  Raquet,  stating 
that  he  might  present  a  counterclaim.  A  dugout  was 
taken  away  from  him  about  same  date,  and  he  was  told, 
A.  D.  "did  it."    Mr.  Raquet  asks  to  be  discharged. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  8,  1725.    Jean  Coupart,  joiner,  claims 
a  residue  sum  of  250  francs  from  Mr.  Manad6,  and  re- 
lates the  circimistances  of  their  transactions. 
Procedure  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  8, 1725.   Perot,  carpenter,  seeks  to  col- 
lect a  bill  of  473  francs  from  Mr.  Durivage. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  9,  1725.    Cezille,  cadet  of  the  troops 
of  N.  O.,  holds  a  transferred  note  of  70  francs  and  seeks 
to  collect  the  same  from  one  Marin,  tailor. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  9,  1725.  Jean  Baptiste  Meynard  tells 
a  tale  in  washed  out  ink,  which  moves  the  Council  to 
summon  officer  Dupuy  Planchard  to  appear  on  Friday 
next,  at  8  a.  m.  that  he  may  plead  in  defence  of  the  claims 
urged  by  plaintiff  J.  B.  M. 

(Document  occurs  in  duplicate.)  Gambling  debt 
alleged  by  Meynard.  Its  collection  had  been  pu^ed  by 
Dupuy  Planchard  and  M.  would  evade  it  as  contrary  to 
law. 
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Petition  of  Recovery.    May  11,  1725.    One  Brad,  workman,  seeks 
to  coUed  a  bill  of  228  francs  from  Mr.  Durivage,  con- 
tractor.  Action  allowed. 
Badly  faded. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  11,  1725.  Jean,  Joan,  wotkrmn, 
moves  to  collect  a  bill  of  210  francs  from  contractor 
Durivage. 

Action  allowed. 

Badly  faded. 

Petition  to  Evict.  May  11,  1725.  Jean  Baptiste  Lanaux  alias 
Bouche,  finding  it  hopeless  to  sue  further  for  his  claim  of 
200  frsncs  due  by  Pierre  LeComte,  moves  to  have  Le- 
Comte  evicted  from  plaintiff's  house,  as  he  sold  it  and  is 
still  impaid.  Let  defendant  also  pay  interest  and  costs. 
Notice  served  on  LeComte. 

Petition  of  Original  Recovery.  May  11,  1725.  Mr.  Dupuy 
Planchard  denies  that  he  gambled  with  Me3mard.  But 
M.  lost  700  or  800  frsncs  in  billiards  (not  then  imlawful) 
to  Surgeon  Delorme.  To  relieve  M.  at  a  pinch,  D.  P. 
remitted  him  a  note  of  2000  francs,  and  was  to  receive 
200  pieces  of  poultry  from  M.,  a  part  of  which  obligation 
is  already  discharged.  Let  M.  be  held  accountable  for 
the  residue  debit  of  poultry. 

Petition  Over  Pipes.  May  11,  1725.  Levesque  bought  3000  pipes 
of  one  LaBoucher  at  400  francs  per  M.  He  paid  400 
francs  and  gave  his  note  for  800  francs  residue.  Owing 
to  slack  retail  trade,  only  800  pipes  have  been  sold  and 
Levesque  thus  finds  himself  stall^  to  meet  the  outstand- 
ing debit.  He  requests  a  year's  credit  or  else  let  Le- 
Boucher  take  back  some  unsold  pipes  at  cost. 
(Still  500  frsncs  due  on  the  note.) 
No  note  by  court. 

Decision  In  Eleven  Civil  Suits.    May  11,  1725. 

1.  Boucher  vs.  Levesque.  Bill  of  500  francs  payable  in 
six  months'  equal  installments;  or  else  plaintiff 
may  take  back  pipes  in  balance. 

2.  St.  Hilaire  vs.  Durivage.  Further  pending  costs  re- 
served. 

3.  Scrawl  vs.  Scrawl. 

(Suit  No.  3  purports  to  pend  between  Veuve  Demoriere 
and  DelaMotte.) 

4.  Pierre  Levesque  vs.  Durivage.    Claim  allowed. 

5.  Perot  vs.  Durivage.    Claim  allowed. 

6.  Coupart  vs.  Durivage.    Referred  to  Mr.  Fleurian. 

7.  Meynard  vs.  Dupuy  Planchard.  N.  Nonsuited  and 
accountable  for  daim  of  D.  P. 

8.  St.  Joseph  vs.  LaViolette.    Claim  allowed. 
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9.  Bourguignon  vs.  Bodson.   Claim  allowed. 

10.  Durand  vs.  Roquet.    D.  must  substantiate  his  claim. 
Costs  reserved. 

11.  Cezille  vs.  Marin.   Claim  allowed. 

Filed  No.  141. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  12,  1725.  Jean  Baptiste  Lefevre, 
Canadian,  claims  20  francs,  plus  interest  and  costs,  from 
Mr.  Des  Fontaines,  who  denies  that  he  received  the 
quater  beef  whereon  the  claim  is  based.  Let  him  be 
ated. 

Notice  duly  served. 

Petition  of  Recovwy.  May  12,  1725.  Mr.  Rossard,  recorder,  calls 
for  citation  of  Councillor  Brusle  and  Baron  De  Hombourg, 
with  reference  to  settlement  of  Mr.  R.'s  claim  of  11^ 
francs  against  Baron  De  H.  Procedtire  is  based  on  a 
seizure  of  the  Baron's  goods  and  some  technical  omission 
on  Mr.  Brusle's  part  towards  holding  the  seizure  intact. 
Action  approved. 

Memorandum  of  Remonstrance.  May  13,  1725.  Undersigned 
Manade  submits  to  Sheriff  Vincent  a  statement  of 
Poupard's  obligations  to  Manade.  Their  transactions 
included  a  contract  of  roofing,  whether  in  shingles  or  in 
bark,  was  not  specified;  at  all  events,  Poupard  (dsewhere 
Coupart)  has  refused  payment. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  17,  1725.  Michel  Rossard,  Recorder, 
repeats  the  substance  of  his  former  petition  to  collect 
1163  francs  on  attached  goods  of  Baron  deHombourg. 
Let  Mr.  Brusle  be  declared  debtor  to  the  Baron  for 
1425  francs  and  then  let  Mr.  Rossard  be  recognized  as 
privileged  creditor  to  the  extent  of  said  claun,  1163 
francs. 

Action  forward  and  notice  served  on  parties  affected. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  18,  1725.  Officer  Terrisse  deCeman, 
commissioned  one  Jacques  Charpentier  alias  Le  Roy  to 
sell  certain  goods  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Petit  de 
Livilliere  **as  appears  by  annexed  invoice''  Mr.  Char- 
pentier now  refuses  to  settle  with  petitioner,  who  desires 
to  close  the  account  promptly,  forasmuch  as  he  is  about 
to  start  for  the  Yasoux. 
Action  allowed. 
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REPORT  OF  MR.  BUSSIERE  ROUEN,  CORRESPONDING 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY  DURING  THE  YEAR  1918. 


The  year  1918  was  marked  for  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 
by  several  celebrations: 

January  8th — Celebration  on  Jackson  Square  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  this  date  in  1815, 

May  1st — Presentation  to  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  Museum  of  French  Art,  through 
Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus,  its  Vice-President. 

December  20th— Celebration  in  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  New  Orleans,  1718. 

Diuing  the  year  nine  meetings  were  held  and  the  following  lec- 
tures delivered: 

January  6th — 'The  Contest  for  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  1763-1803,"  by  Clarence  Wyatt  Bispham. 

February  19th — *'Le  Spectacle  de  la  rue  St.  Pierre,"  a  paper  on 
the  first  theatre  in  New  Orleans,  by  Miss  Nellie  Warner  Price. 

March — No  address. 

April  16th— "The  Lost  City  of  Lafayette,"  by  Mr.  James  A, 
Renshaw. 

May  21st— "The  Louisiana  Confederate  Military  Records,"  by 
General  A.  B.  Booth. 

June  18th — "America  in  the  War,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell 
Pilcher. 

November  19th — "Reading  of  Old  Unpublished  Documents," 
by  Mr.  Edward  Parsons;  followed  by  "The  Story  of  Ghent,"  by  Mr. 
W.  O.  Hart. 

December  20th — Celebration  commemorative  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  musical  program 
we  note  the  following  names:  Mrs.  Christian  Schertz,  Miss  Finette 
Reineke,  Mr.  Henry  Wehrmann,  Mr.  Joseph  Delery,  Miss  Rosa 
Ivens,  Miss  Louise  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Thomas,  Miss  Bianca 
Cartier,  Mrs.  H.  R.  MacLeod,  Mrs.  A.  Huard,  and  Miss  Ethel  Scott 
McGehee.  The  Invocation  and  Benediction  were  pronotmced  by 
His  Grace  Most  Rev.  John  W.  Shaw,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
and  by  Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield. 

An  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles  Barret,  Consul  General 
of  France,  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart  was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Th§ard,  Mr.  U.  Marinoni  and  Mrs.  Heloise 
Hulse  Cruzat. 

The  Society  during  the  year  received  the  following  gifts  and  loans: 

Bronze  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  from  the  Museum  of  French  Art 
of  New  York,  through  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus. 

Letter  signed  by  Aubert  Du  Bayet,  from  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus. 

Military  Commission  bearing  the  signature  of  Charles  Gayarrfe, 
the  great  Louisiana  historian,  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Ducros. 
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Medal  from  Domremy,  Joan  of  Arc's  birthplace,  from  Mr.  Andr6 
Lafargue. 

Large  size  framed  photograph  of  a  local  artist,  Mr.  Andres 
Molinary,  the  gift  of  his  widow,  Nfrs.  Marie  Seebold  Molinary. 

Bronze  medal  struck  in  Germany  to  commemorate  what  they 
considered  a  great  naval  victory,  the  destruction  of  1198  non-com- 
batants, men,  women,  children  and  babies. 

A  symbolic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  flag  of  New  Orleans 
from  Mr.  Gus  Couret. 

From  Miss  Alice  Hordes: 

Two  fans,  ivory  sticks  carved  and  inlaid. 

One  mother  of  pearl  fan,  inlaid. 

One  gilt  fan  with  carved  wood  sticks. 

One  card  case  of  chased  silver. 

One  inlaid  tortoise  shell  thimble  case. 

One  miniature  wood  doll. 

Whistle,  porcelain,  figure  of  a  man, 

One  knife  and  two  forks,  ivory  handles,  4 

Two  nickled  collapsible  boot  hooks, 

Pocket  dirk  with  sheath, 

Allen  and  Wheelock  revolver,  1858. 

Miniature  painted  on  ivory  of  Robert  Dunbar,  one  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Volimteers  who  came  on  horse  back,  by  the  Natchez  trail, 
to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  from  Mrs.  H.  Cruzat. 

An  old  Bible,  dated  1769,  from  A.  L.  Larpenteur,  Jr.,  **now  of 
New  Orleans  but  formerly  of  St.  Patd,  Minnesota." 

From  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  several  Souvenir  programs  and  pamph- 
lets. 

'Gifts  and  Exchanges  to  the  Library  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

The  league  of  nations  by  Viscoimt  Grey. 

The  league  of  nations  and  the  coming  rule  of  law  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock. 

(Both  these  pamphlets  with  compliments  of  the  Overseas  Club.) 

The  Patriotic  League,  from  Oxford  University  Press. 

Iowa  and  the  War,  from  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

Transactions  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois  for  the 
year  1917.    Springfield,  111. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine. 

Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly. 

Annual  Magazine,  Subject  Index,  edited  by  Frederick  Faxon, 
A.  B.  (Harv.)  Boston  Book  Co. 

The  Conflict  for  Human  Liberty,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Vis- 
count Grey,  from  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  issued  weekly. 

Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Columbia. 

Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days. 
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Old  Fort  Snelling,  1819-1858,  by  Marcus  Hansen,  published  in 
Iowa  City,  1918. 

Rutgers'  CoU^e  150th  anniversary,  1766-1916. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Statistics  and 
crop  repcMt  fcM-  the  year  1916  of  the  Louisiana  department  of  agri- 
culttire  and  immigration.    H.  D.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 

Der  erste  Deutsch-Amerikznische  Priester  des  Westens. 

A  Belgian  Mission  to  the  Boers,  by  Eugene  Standart. 

Public  Health  Bulletin,  September.  Malaria  control,  by  R. 
Derivaux  and  H.  A.  Taylw. 

Unconditional  Surrender  and  Peace,  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  author,  Mr,  W.  O.  Hart. 

Miscellaneous,  No.  7,  1918.  Report  on  the  treatment  by  the 
enemy  of  the  British  prisoners  of  war  behind  the  firing  line  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

British  civilian  prisoners  in  German  East  Africa.  A  report  by 
the  Government  on  the  treatment  by  the  enemy  of  the  British  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Report  of  A.  B.  Booth,  Commissioner  of  Military  Records  to  the 
GovemcM-  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  tanks,  "by  request  and  with  permission  of  Col.  D.  Swinton, 
C.  D.  S.  O.  Royal  Engineers." 

The  Washington  Historical  Quarterly. 

Chronicles  of  "Old  Missouri"  Parish,  Rev.  John  Rothensteiner. 

The  Missouri  priest  100  years  ago  by  Rev.  John  Rothensteiner, 
both  published  under  auspices  of  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History. 

Program  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historic^  Association,  from  Minnesota  Historical  Society; 

Collection  and  reservation  of  the  materials  of  war  history,  a 
paptriotic  service. 

Report  No.  115,  contribution  from  Fwest  Service  by  Henry  S. 
Graves,  FcM-ester;  Distribution  of  softwood  lumber  in  the  huddle 
west.    Studies  of  the  lumber  industry. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  1918.    Salem,  Mass. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  from  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

University  of  Arizona,  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 
Nos.  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135. 

Minnesota  History  Bulletin.    St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Facts  about  the  war,  Nos.  80,  79,  78,  81  from  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Louisiana  State  Museum  publications. 

Bulletins  of  the  "Alliance  Francaise,"  1918. 

Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Nos.  1,  3,  8. 

Journal  of  American  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  Economic  History  from  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1914,  in 
2  vols..  General  Index  1884-1914. 

University  of  Illinois  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences,  1917. 
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Check  List  of  Biographical  Directories  and  General  Catalogues 
of  American  Colleges.    (1915), 

Fr<Mn  Turkish  Toils,  Narrative  of  an  American  family's  escape  by 
Mrs.  Esther  Muger. 

English  Edition,  Agricultural  Calendar,  1918-1919. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield,  111. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

In  the  Belgian  Parlement  by  Coimt  de  Lichtevelde,  London. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Austin,  Texas. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Philadelphia  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  Record,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  R.  L 

Rochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Washington  State  University,  Historical  Society,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 

University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Viriginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vineland  Historical  Society,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Museum,  Madison,  Wis. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lehigh  Valley  Historical  Society,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Historical  &  Philosophical  Society,  Burnet  Woods  Park,  Cincin- 
natti,  Ohio. 

Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  Catholic  Historical  Society,  907  Ashland 
Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Popxilar  History  of  the  war  from  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
Delaware  Park,*  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Zeebrugge  Affair,  from  Goerge  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

German  Social  Democracy  during  the  war  by  Edwyn  Bevan. 

Biography  of  Henry  Rosenberg  from  the  Rosenberg  Library. 

The  British  Empire  &  League  of  Peace,  by  George  Burton  Adams, 
Litt  D.,  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

History  of  Iowa's  part  in  the  world  war. 

New  York  Historical  Society  Quaterly  Bulletin. 

Iowa  Authors  and  their  work,  from  the  Historical  Department  of 
Iowa. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Magazine,  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 469  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Geographical  Review,  Broadway  at  156th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Legal  and  political  status  of  women  in  Iowa,  by  Ruth  A.  Gallaher, 
from  State  Historical  Society  in  Iowa. 

The  Sewanee  Review,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Wyoming  Historical  Society. 

Louisiana  Planter,  Editor,  Hon.  Jno.  Dymond. 

Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

Iowa  Biographical  Series. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Industries  of  the  state  imder  socialism,  by  Rome  G.  Brown. 
(Pamphlet). 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  Dearborn  &  Ontario  Sts.,  Chicago, 
111. 

American  Historical  Association,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society,  715  Spruce  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American  Folk  Lore  Society,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Arkansas  Historical  Association,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

Academy  of  Pacific  Coast,  University  of  CaUfomia,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University  Library,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge  Historical  Society,  59  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

California  Historical  Survey  Commission,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Eugenic  Record  Office,  Cold  Spring,  Harbor,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Filson  Club,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  St.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Historical  Society  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Department,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iberville  Historical  Society,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Journal  of  American  History,  37  West  39th  St.,  New  York  City, 
N,  Y. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  Historical  Society,  Jeflferson  Memorial,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  155th  and 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Fenway  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Portland,  Maine. 

North  Carolina  Historic^  Conunission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

New  York  State  Historical  Dep't  Library,  Albany,  New  York. 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  Genealogical  &  Biographical  Society,  226  West  58th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  120  Central  Park  West,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

New  York  State  Historical  Ass'n,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society,  Bismark,  N.  D. 

Numismatic  &  Antiquarian  Society,  155th  &  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  &  Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society,  37  N.  Water  St.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

State  Library  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

South  Dakota  Historical  Society,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Sauk  Cotmty  Historical  Society,  Barabop,  Wis. 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 

Centennial  History  of  Illinois  from  Centennial  Conmiission  of 
Illionis. 

History  of  Illinois — ^the  frontier  state,  from  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  Illinois. 

32  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Brooklyn  Musexmi,  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  & 
Sciences,  Eastern  Parkway  &  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  Historical  Sbciety,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Virginia  Historical  Society,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vineland  Historical  Society,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Wyoming  Historical  &  Genealogical  Society,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Museum,  Madison,  Wis. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lehigh  Valley  Historical  Society,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society,  Frankfort.  Ky. 

Historical  &  Philosophical  Society,  Burnet  Woods  Park,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

JoiuTial  of  the  Illinois  Catholic  Historical  Society,  907  Ashland 
Block,  Chicago,  111. 
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South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nevada  Historical  Society. 
University  of  Illinois. 

Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  (Pamphlets). 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  Proceedings  &  Reports  1917,  Vol.  X. 
By  purchase:    The  American  Indian  as  Slave  Holder  and  Se- 
cessionist. 

Administrative  Work: 

Notices  sent  to  annoimce  meetings 7,816 

PubUcations  mailed  to  members  and  exchanges 2,560 

Letters  in  answer  to  information  demanded,  and  letters  written 

for  Society's  correspondence.™ 458 

List  of  Officers  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society: 

(1919) 

Hon.  Caspar  Cusachs President 

Hon.  John  Dymond First  Vice-President 

Hon.  Bussiere  Rouen Second  Vice-President 

Judge  Henry  Renshaw Third  Vice-President 

Hon.  W.  O.  Hart ^ Treasurer 

Miss  Grace  King_- Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Heloise  Hulse  Cruzat Corresponding  Secretary 

List  of  Applicants  Elected  to  Membership  in  1918: 

January — Mrs.  J.  B.  Gessner,  309  Camp  Street. 

Miss  Annie  F.  Kennedy,  2715  St.  Claude  Street. 

Rev.  Peter  Scotti,  2317  Burgundy  Street. 
February — Mr.  John  E.  Mathes,  305  Camp  Street. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Formento,  735  Esplanade  Avenue. 

Mr.  Socrates  Drew,  3501  Carondelet  Street. 

Mrs.  Socrates  Drew,  3501  Carondelet  Street. 

Mr.  George  de  Lucas,  8217  Spruce  Street. 
March— Mr.  Emile  Caboche,  1300  N.  Miro  Street. 

Prof.  Lionel  Durel,  2037  Ursulines  Street. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Hammett,  1002  Hibemia  Building. 

Mr.  Oscar  Schreiber,  1009  Hibemia  Building. 
April— Mr.  E.  L.  Gladney,  2000  Pahner  Avenue. 

Mrs.  T.  Alexander,  853  Cotton  Street,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Avery,  254  Stoner  Avenue,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkms,  Box  31,  Jena,  La. 

Mr.  L.  J.  FoUett,  1314  Webster  Street. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Neidringhaus,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  L.  Ducros,  Hibemia  Building. 

Miss  Jeanne  Gueydan,  1231  Washington  Avenue  (now 
Newcomb  CoU^e). 
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May— Mr.  L.  W.  Kurten,  733  Canal  Street. 

Hon.  Val  J.  Stentz,  First  City  Court. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Richardson,  Interstate  Building. 

Mr.  Isaac  S.  Heller,  413  Whitney  Building. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ansel,  50  Morgan  Botuevard. 

Dr.  William  ScheppergriD,  Audubon  Building. 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Gutman,  5111  Dryades  Street. 

Miss  CeciXt  Wogan,  1739  Marengo  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Urban,  3541  Carondelet  Street. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Westfeldt,  2340  Prytania  Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Waddill,  2003  Ursulines  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Simon  Abraham,  1512  Seventh  Street. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Sandoz,  Audubon  Building. 

Mr.  Eugene  Stanley,  1009  Hiberinia  Building. 

Mr.  Charles  Boudousquie,  1343  Kerlerec  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bell,  5332  Coliseum  Street. 
Jime — Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  New  Court  House. 

Mrs.  M.  Feingold,  4206  St.  Charles  Avenue. 

Miss  Jeanne  Hote,  1449  N.  Rampart  Street. 

Resignations: 

Rev.  P.  M.  Wynhoven,  Gretna,  La. 

Mr.  E.  O.  wad,  7219  Ehn  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Chambers. 

Rev.  Girault  de  la  CcMynais. 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Buchnian,  517  Hennen  Building. 

P.  S.  Butler. 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas,  7825  Ehn  Street. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Gleason,  1231  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Harrison,  3541  Carondelet  Street. 

Mr.  Levering  Moore,  Interstate  Building. 

Rev.  U.  S.  Slack,  Columbia,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Marie  Mioton,  Prytania  Street. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Dodson,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  Howard  Eggleston,  Title  &  Guarantee  Building. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  2120  Prytania  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Kramer,  Fanklin,  La. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Mortimer. 

Deceased : 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bell,  5332  Coliseum  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan,  1207  Jackson  Avenue. 

Mr.  Charles  Boudousquie,  1343  Kerlerec  Street. 

Mr.  William  Keman  Dart,  Canal  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Fortier,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Judge  A.  D.  Land,  N.  O.  Court  House. 

Mr.  Alfred  F.  Livaudais,  304  Camp  Street. 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  State  House,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  T.  Longmire,  1520  St.  Mary  St.,  N.  O. 
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Mr.  P.  S.  Morris,  8011  Jeannette  St.,  N.  O. 
Mr.  J.  Alphonse  Prudhomme,  Bermuda,  La. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Diinlap,  Perrin  Building. 
Mr.  Emile  Hoehn,  2407  Bayou  Road. 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  holds  its  meetings  in  the  Ca- 
bildo,  comer  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter  Streets.  Its  work  is  done  in 
this  building  and  there  are  stored  rare  books,  current  reviews,  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French,  Spanish  and  American  Dominations 
in  Louisiana;  there  are  exhibited  flags,  statues,  portraits,  arms,  im- 
plements, paintings  of  historic  characters,  miniatures  and  various 
objects  which  belonged  to  the  colonial  period  and  which  demon- 
strate the  civilization  and  customs  of  the  time. 

In  closing  this  report  I  cannot  help  but  express  the  wish  and  the 
hope  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  will  make  proper  appropriations  to 
enable  the  Society  to  do  the  very  necessary  work  of  classifying, 
indexing  and  saving  the  valuable  documents  which  the  Society  holds 
as  custodian  imder  its  charter. 

BUSSIERE  ROUEN, 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  year  1918. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  1918 


Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  oiir  control  there  has  been  some 
unexpected  delay  in  publishing  the  society's  Quarterly  Review 
promptly.  To  aid  in  making  up  the  lost  time  it  has  been  decided  to 
report  the  proceedings  through  the  current  year  in  the  Quarterly. 
The  Report  of  the  Society's  proceedings  for  1919  was  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers in  due  course  and  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  we  shall  report 
the  proceedings  for  1918. 

Our  own  people  in  Louisiana,  and  in  fact  the  people  of  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Federal  Union,  are  taking  renewed  and  increased  in- 
terest in  Louisiana  history.  It  seems  marvelous  to  students  of  his- 
tory that  the  impress  of  French  life  in  our  new  and  western  world, 
as  developed  in  Canada,  and  up  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  down  the  Mississippi  valley  and  river  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  h&s  produced  a  history  full  of  romance  and  personal 
adventures,  should  not  be  better  known  than  it  now  is. 

The  archives  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  are  full  of  data 
of  surpassing  interest  to  the  world  and  we  shall  hope  during  the  com- 
ing years  to  give  this  information  to  the  public. 

MEETING  OF  JANUARY,  1918 

The  r^^ular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Loiiisiana  Historical  Society  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  15th,  at  the  Cabildo. 

There  was  an  unusually  full  attendance  of  members  and  all  the  officers  were 
present. 

In  view  of  the  full  program  for  the  evening  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  d  is- 
pensed  with;  and  the  Rev.  Clarence  Wyatt  Bispham,  after  an  introduction  by  the 
President,  proceeded  at  once  to  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  on  the  important  and 
instructive  historical  subject:  *The  Contest  for  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  The  paper  was  a  careful  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  cele- 
brated controversy  between  the  Capuchins  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Colonial  days 
of  our  history,  the  intricacies  of  which  have  been  a  source  of  confusion  3nd  embar- 
rassment to  historical  students  of  it. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Bispham's  paper  consisted  largely  in  his  careful  and  well  poised 
St  atements  of  the  various  political  and  ecclesiastical  issues  involved  and  their  appli- 
c  ation  to  the  development  of  our  colonial  settlements,  accompanied  by  the  inestimable 
advantage  (notably  missing  in  other  historians  of  the  subject)  of  the  careful  enumera- 
tion of  the  dates  and  titles  of  the  documents  referred  to,  tracing  them  in  their  logical 
sequence  and  order  from  the  royal  mandates  of  France  through  the  ecclesiastical 
ardiives  of  Canada  and  thence  to  our  Superior  Council  of  Louisiana.  The  paper 
was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  but  was  too  weighty  in  character  for  a  general 
discussion. 
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After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bispham  the  routine  of  business  was  resumed 
and  the  election  of  officers  due  at  this  date,  was  at  once  entered  upon.  The  President 
declaring  that  the  Society  was  prepared  to  receive  nominations,  Mr.  Dymond 
ncMninated  Mr.  Cusachs  for  President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  John  Dymond  was  nomi- 
nated for.  Fir^t  Vice-President;  Mr.  Wm.  Keman  Dart,  for  Second  Vice-President; 
Judge  Henry  Renshaw,  for  Third  Vice-President;  Mr.  Bussite  Rouen,  for  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  Librarian;  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  for  Treasurer,  and  Miss  Grace 
King,  for  Reccn-ding  Secretary.    They  were  all  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Hart  read  a  short  financial  report,  which  showed  the  gratifying  tdtal  of 
$1,198.92  to  the  account  of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary's  volimiinous  r^xnrt  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  was  dispensed  with.  Miss  Grace  King 
stayed  the  motion  to  adjourn  for  a  few  moments  while  she  read  the  accompanying 
letters,  about  the  Bienville  portraits  from  Mrs.  Allen,  of  Montreal,  and  of  Mr.  J. 
Copes  Diboll  about  "the  eight  old  ship  cannons  on  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Mary's 
market,"  which  he  suggests  shouki  be  placed  in  Jackson  Square. 

Letter  forwarded  by  Mr.  Delery  Macdonald  of  Mcmtreal,  Canada,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Sodety  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  the  authentici- 
ty of  the  Bienville  portrait: 

115  King  Street  East,  Nov.  13th. 
Dear  Mr.  Macdonald: 

I  promised  Gerome  HoUingfeldt  to  write  to  you  today,  and  explain  to  you  about 
the  portraits  in  our  possession.  They  were  left  to  us  by  my  Grandifather,  fifth  Baron 
de  Longueuil  and  consisted  of  de  Bienville,  Charles  Joeef,  third  Baron,  his  wife 
Katrine  Fleury  d'EschambauTt,  the  Baronne  Marie  Charles  Joeef  Lemoine,who 
married  David  Alexander  Grant,  and  her  son  the  fifth  Banm,  my  grandfother. 

When  my  cousin  the  present  Baron  was  last  in  this  country,  he  was  given  the 
original  painting  of  the  third  Baron  and  his  wife,  so  that  the  one  we  now  have  is  a  copy 
only.  It  is  of  a  yoimg  man  in  his  armor  and  is  not  well  painted;  there  is  no  name 
on  the  back  but  I  am  writing  to  my  counsin  and  will  ask  him  if  the  name  is  cm  the 
original.  I  have  promised  Baron  HoUingfeldt  that  he  may  take  the  picture  to  Montreal 
with  him  and  you  can  then  decide  if  you  think  it  worth  copying. 

The  portrait  of  the  fifth  Baron  is,  of  course,  in  the  dress  of  fifty  years  ago;  it  was 
done  by  an  Italian  artist,  and  as  Baron  HoUingfeldt  wiU  teU  you,  is  a  very  fine  paint- 
ing. Our  portrait  of  BienviUe  differs  sUghtly  frx>m  the  engraving  you  sent,  the  face 
being  longer  and  narrower.  It  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  Paris  and  has  always 
been  believed  to  be  the  original  portrait.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Mrs.  Neilson 
nie  de  Lanadi^re  has  a  copy  as  weU  as  the  de  Beaujeu.  Dr.  Neilson  has  a  book  pub- 
lished in  France  which  has  an  engraving  of  both  BienvUle  and  IberviUe  therefore 
there  ought  to  be  a  painting  of  Iberville  in  existence.  We  carefuUy  compared  the 
engraving  with  our  portrait  of  BienviUe  and  they  were  alike  in  every  particular. 
Unfortunately  the  book  is  now  in  Quebec,  so  we  could  not  show  it  to  your  artist.  I 
was  sorry  as  I  should  have  liked  him  to  see  IberviUe.  We  wrote  the  publishers  but 
could  not  get  a  satisfactory  reply  as  to  how  they  had  got  the  engraving.  The  Cheva- 
Uer  de  Longueiul  was  father  to  the  Madame  de  Beaujeu  of  his  day,  but  I  wonder 
how  they  came  into  possession  of  the  second  Baron  de  LongueuU  which  ought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  de  LongueuU. 

Do  you  know  the  famUy  tradition  nms  that  the  famUy  portraits  were  stored 
in  a  garret  in  the  de  Lery  house  in  Quebec  whUe  the  famUy  were  moving  either  to 
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Montreal  or  Kingston  and  that  a  young  de  Lery  destroyed  some  of  them  with  a  pen 
knife;  in  which  case  perhaps  if  you  were  to  search  the  de  Lery  garrets  you  mig^t 
come  across  the  portraits  of  the  first  and  second  Barons»  abandoned  in  disgust.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  three  old  ones  in  our  possession  had  not  been  kindly  used. 

The  present  Banm  is  you  know  childless  and  perhaps  you  might  induce  him  to 
leave  his  portraits  to  the  National  Gallery,  but  I  dcm't  think  my  sister,  Nfrs.  Arklay 
Fergusson,  to  whom  Bienville  now  belongs,  would  be  induced  to  part  with  our  com- 
mon ancestor  (that  is  the  engraving).  We  can  only  make  out  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

"M.  Bienville 
Gouvemeur  Lt.  de  Louisiana. 
Capt. 

Mort  en age  69  (should  be  89  G.  K.) 

I  should  have  put  "Capt."  on  the  second  line;  it  looks  almost  as  if  the  word  in 
the  fourth  line  were  "Rouen."   Some  say  the  age  is  89  but  I  think  69. 

Yours  sincerely, 

GERTRUDE  ALLEN. 

Anniston,  Alabama,  December  7,  1917 
Miss  Grace  King, 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society, 
New  Orleans,  La, 
Dear  Madame: — Last  spring  I  wrote  your  Society  about  the  eight  old  ship 
cannon  that  have  been  planted  f^  many  years,  I  suppose,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
St.  Mary's  market  on  Tchoupitoulas  St.  between  North  and  South  Diamond  Streets. 
As  this  location  is  an  obscure  one  and  as  these  old  cannon  doubtless  have  a  history,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  suggest  that  their  record  be  investigated  and  that  the  guns  be  placed 
in  some  public  locaticm  where  they  would  doubtless  be  objects  of  considerable  public 
interest. 

As  Jackson  Square  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  dvic  center  I  further  suggested 
the  appropriateness  of  putting  the  old  guns  there.  This  could  be  done  with  very  little 
expense. 

My  letter,  above  referred  to,  met,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  no  action  and  I  there- 
fore bring  the  matter  up  again. 

A  native  and  a  life  long  resident  of  New  Orleans,  I  am,  naturally  interested  in 
such  matters  as  this. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  COPES  DIBOLL. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Society:  Rev.  Peter 
Scotti,  De  Soto  Hotel;  Mrs.  Robert  Parker,  2302  Prytania  street;  Mr.  Stuart  O. 
Landry,  616  Maison  Blanche  Building;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gessner,  309  Camp  street;  Miss 
Annie  F.  Kennedy,  2725  St.  Claude;  Mr.  R.  S.  Cocks,  701  Exposition  Boulevard; 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Cohen,  3575  Canal  street. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

MEETING  OF  FEBRUARY,  1918 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  19th,  with  a  good  attendance  of  members,  officers  and  visiting  strangers. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved. 
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The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Socrates 
Drew,  2925  Coliseum  street;  Mr.  Geo.  de  Cuccas,  8219  Spruce  street. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hart  made  a  short  address  on  the  recently  adopted  dty  official  flag, 
explaining  the  symbolism  of  its  coloring  and  design  presenting  one  to  the  Society 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bonneval  who  had  made  it  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Molinary,  one  of  the  committee  who  selected  the  flag,  made  a  few  remarks 
explaining  the  reason  of  the  choice  of  the  committee  out  of  389  models  oflFered. 

The  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  "The  Spectacle  de  la  rue  St.  Pierre,"  was 
contributed  by  Miss  Nellie  Ward  Price,  a  recent  member  of  the  Society.  The  sub- 
ject, a  most  interesting  one,  was  full  of  charm  and  was  treated  with  great  literary 
as  well  as  historical  ability.  Through  many  misleading  publications,  she  had  worked 
her  way  to  some  new  and  authentic  data  and  established  the  fact  that  the  first  theatre 
of  which  there  is  any  record  in  New  Orleans  was  *The  Spectacle  de  la  rue  St.  Pierre," 
in  which  oi)eratic  and  other  theatrical  performances  were  given  from  1793  to  1811. 
Although  the  theatre  stood  in  St.  Peter  street  between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  the  exact 
location  could  not  be  determined.  A  careful  search  through  all  notarial  archives 
available,  failed  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the  site  usually  credited  to  the  theatre. 
Miss  Price  at  the  end  of  her  paper  gave  the  cheering  promise  that  she  intended  to 
pursue  her  investigations  until  she  had  cleared  up  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject. 

The  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Mr.  Dymond  for  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  interesting  papers  ever  read  before  the  Society,  was  given;  and  the  paper  was 
recommended  to  be  printed  in  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjoiuned. 

MEETING  OF  APRIL,  1918 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  was  held  in 
the  Cabildo  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  17th.  The  President,  officers  and  a  good 
attendance  of  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  the  Presi- 
dent explained  that  the  omission  of  the  March  meeting  was  a  consequence  of  unfore- 
seen and  regrettable  dramistances;  first,  the  grave  illness  in  the  family  of  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Kerr,  which  prevented  his  keeping  his  engagement.  Mr.  Pilcher,  who  had  also 
promised  a  paper,  was  likewise  absent,  having  been  ordered  away  to  Fort  Jackson 
with  his  company  of  the  Coast  Artillery. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  E>irector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  of  Alabama,  highly  praising  the  Quarterly  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  and  expressing  his  hope  that  it  would  continue  its  good 
work  in  the  field  of  history.  The  letter  was  received  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction, and  on  motion,  it  was  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  Society. 

The  following  new  members  were  imanimously  elected:  John  E.  Mather,  W.  J. 
Formento,  Mrs.  T.  Alexander,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Avery,  Raoul  Villere,  Lionel  Ehirel,  Emile 

Caboche,  Henry  Hammett,  Oscar  Schrareicher,  A.  L.  Hopkins, Neidrenghaus, 

Geo.  Deven,  M.  Ducros,  E.  L.  Gladney,  L.  J.  FoUett. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Soniat  Du  Fossat,  read  the  following,  which  was  listened  to  with 
profoimd  attention  and  evoked  many  expressions  of  affection  and  regret  for  the  loss 
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of  80  admirable  a  friend  and  member  of  the  Society.    The  resolutions  were  (Hxlered 
printed  in  the  records  of  the  Society: 

CHARLES  T.  SONIAT  DU  FOSSAT 

The  undersigned  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society,  to  present  at  this,  the  regular  mcmthly  meeting  thereof, 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  our  brother  member,  Charles  T.  Soniat  du  Fossat,  who  died 
on  January  24th,  1918,  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

Charles  T.  Soniat,  as  he  was  generally  known,  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  for  many  years  and  for  several  tains  served  as  the  First  ^ce- 
Ptesident  and  during  his  monbership  was  chairman  of  and  member  of  many  im- 
portant committees. 

Of  two  of  the  great  celebrations  conducted  under  the  au^ces  of  the  Society 
he  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits:  The  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  from  France  to  the  United  States,  1903,  and  the  Centomial  Anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  State  into  the  Unicm,  in  1912,  of  which  last  named 
celebration  he  was  Chairman  of  the  banquet  committee  and  the  banquet  given  in  the 
Gold  Room  of  the  Hotel  Grunewald  on  April  30th,  at  which  there  were  guests  present 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  ofi&dal  r^n-esentatives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  French  Republic  and  of  Spain,  was  pronounced  by  all  fortunate  to 
attend  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  affairs  of  its  kind  ever  given  in 
New  Orleans. 

It  was  largely  through  the  researches  of  Mr.  Soniat  that  we  are  privileged  to 
occupy  this  room  in  the  Cabildo  as  our  permanent  headquarters.  Some  years'  ago, 
a  joint  committee  of  this  Society  and  of  the  Louisiana  State  Museum  was  appointed 
to  endeavor  to  procure  by  L^slative  Act  the  dedicaticm  of  this  building  and  the 
building  below  the  Cathedral  known  as  the  "Presbytere"  for  Historical  Museum 
purposes  when  same  were  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Courts  to  occu- 
py the  new  Court  building  a  few  blocks  above. 

Mr.  Soniat  was  a  member  of  that  committee  and  during  its  deliberations,  stated 
that  the  Act  creating  the  Court  House  Commission  included  a  provision  to  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  the  right  to  change  the  destination  of  these  buildings  and  when  the 
matter  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the  City  Coimdl,  the  Ordinance  was  prompt- 
ly adopted.  Mr.  Soniat  furnished  the  committee  valuable  data  showing  the  acqtii- 
dtion  of  the  building  by  the  City  and  its  continued  ownership  frpm  1803  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  public  life,  Mr.  Soniat  held  many  important  positions;  he  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  Court  House  Commission  and  did  much  to  prepai;e  the  Act 
which  authmzed  the  erection  of  a  new  Court  House  and  assisted  materially  in  plac- 
ing the  Bonds  therefor.  He  was  a  member  and  President  of  the  School  Board  until 
compelled  to  resign  owing  to  his  failing  health.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1888  and  served  with  distinction  in  that  session  and  in  the  session 
of  1890.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1898  and  though 
opposed  as  were  twenty-seven  other  members  thereof  to  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  "Grandfather  Clause;"  it  was  again  through  his  researches  that  the  same  was 
given  any  effect  at  all. 

When  first  presented  to  the  Convention,  it  provided  that  all  persons  who  were 
voters  or  whose  Others  or  grandfathers  were  voters  on  the  first  of  January,  1868, 
could  continue  as  voters  without  the  educational  and  property  qualifications  provided 
fcH*  in  the  CcMistitution;  and  the  ordinance  wouM  have  been  adopted  in  this  form 
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except  that  Mr.  Soniat  brought  forward,  ahnoet  at  the  last  minute,  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  showed  that  on  the  date  mentioned  negroes  were  privileged  to  vote  in 
Louisiana  and  thereupon  the  date  was  put  back  to  1867. 

Had  the  miginal  date  remained  the  object  of  the  "Grandfather  Qause,"  which 
was  practically  to  nullify  the  negro  vote,  would  have  failed. 

Mr.  Soniat  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Bar,  the  Louisiana  Bar  Aaaodation 
and  of  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America  and  though  as  a  lawyer  he  did  not 
engage  in  contested  cases,  knowledge  of  the  law  made  him  probaUy  the  most  careful, 
successful  and  best  informed  Notary  Public  m  the  City.  His  notarial  acts,  of  many 
v(^umes,  OHistitute  a  library  among  themselves  and  most  of  them  entirdy  m  his 
own  handwriting,  are  a  tribute  to  his  wonderful  industry  and  api^catioo.  Mr. 
Soniat  was  an  authority  on  land  titles  in  Louisiana,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the 
past.  Several  times  he  contributed  valuable  paptrs  to  the  reoocds  of  the  Society 
descriptive  thereof. 

In  dvil  life  he  was  noted  in  athletics,  the  drama  and  the  arts  and  was  a  dtiaen 
that  gave  honor  and  credit  to  his  City  and  State.  He  had  traveled  largely  m  Europe 
and  was  familiar  with  the  political,  industrial,  commercial  and  literary  history  thereof 
and  as  a  conversatkxialist  he  had  few  equals. 

In  his  death,  this  Society  feels  that  it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  membos 
and  (Hie  who  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prominent  poeitkn  the  Society 
occupies  among  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States  this  day. 

In  his  death,  the  State  has  lost  <Hie  who  ever  had  its  best  interest  to  the  fore- 
front in  his  mind  and  to  his  family:  His  brother,  nephews  and  neices,  his  death 
leaves  a  void  which  time  only  can  dissipate  but  whidi  can  never  be  filled. 

May  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  thereof 
be  sent  to  his  beloved  brother,  M.  C.  Scmiat,  also  one  of  our  meaaabers,  and  a  copy 
be  furnished  to  the  press  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAIRMAN. 

New  Orieans,  April  16th,  1918. 

Mr.  Dymond  supplemented  them  with  a  moving  and  ekxiuent  tribute  to  the  hi^ 
social  and  intellectual  qualities  of  his  fn&id  and  fellow  member. 

Mr.  Hart  then  gave  the  Society  a  most  pleasant  surprise  in  making  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Society  was  soon  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  a  present  of  rare  historical 
and  artistic  value.  This  was  a  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  erected  on  River- 
side Drive  of  New  York,  by  the  Museum  of  French  Art  of  New  York.  This  handsome 
donation  to  the  Loui^ana  Historical  Society  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
J.  Sanford  Saltus,  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Society,  who  in  a  recent  visit  to 
New  Orleans  had  become  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 
Mr.  Saltus  who  was  present  kindly  responded  to  the  desire  of  the  members  to  hear 
from  him  personally  and  added  in  an  informal  way  a  few  words  about  the  statue 
and  its  author,  a  woman  of  note  in  the  artistic  world,  Miss  Aima  Vaughn  Hyatt, 
whose  design  had  been  accepted  unanimously  by  the  committee  over  all  other  com- 
I)etitor8,  charged  with  the  selection  of  a  sculptor  for  so  notable  a  wcmIc.  The  pesdestaU 
he  added,  was  conr  posed  of  stone  recovered  from  the  prison  in  which  Joan  of  Arc 
had  been  confined,  when  in  recent  years  the  prison  was  demotished. 

It  was  suggested  and  adopted  by  the  Society  that  the  presentatkm  of  the  statue 
should  take  place  on  April  30th  in  the  Cabildo  and  that  the  occask)n  should  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  suitable  patriotic  and  historical  ceremony.   Mr.  Dymond  in  re^x>n9e 
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to  this  spoke  with  eloquence  and  fervor  of  the  exalted  figure  in  history  known  as 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  most  exalted  woman  figure  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  and  pointed 
to  the  significance  of  having  a  statue  of  the  immortal  Maid  of  old  Orleans  enshrined 
in  New  Orleans,  closing  with  an  eulogium  of  women  in  the  present  war  as  a  part  of  the 
influence  of  Joan  of  Arc's  legacy  to  women  in  the  defense  of  Right  and  Country. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  contributed  by  Mr.  James  A.  Renshaw.  It  was 
entitled  "The  Lost  City  of  Lafayette."  Mr.  Renshaw  had  with  meticulous  care 
traced  the  official  history  of  this  offspring  of  the  days  of  prosperity  and  progress 
of  New  Orleans  and  his  work  was  in  line  with  the  best  endeavors  and  ideals  of  the 
Historical  Society,  which  are  to  trace  out  and  hold  fast  to  such  episodes  in  the  past 
life  of  the  city  which,  as  the  author  said,  were  becoming  hidden  facts  or  at  best  were 
now  known  to  but  few.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  thanked  in  a  resolution  for  his 
most  interesting  paper  and  received  many  con^liments  from  individual  members. 

Mr.  T.  P.  TlKNnpscm,  who  was  present,  aptly  called  attention  to  the  part  that 
Lafayette  had  played  in  the  celebrated  Myra  Clark  Gaines  case,  her  claim  overlap- 
ping the  choicest  part  of  this  beautiful  suburb,  and  he  recalled  also  the  interesting 
fact  that  Lafayette  had  originally  been  included  in  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the  U.  S. 
in  gratitude  to  General  Lafayette.  But  he,  with  more  discernment  tlian  his  donors 
waived  his  right  later  to  possessions  that  would  have  constituted  him  the  sovereign  lord 
of  New  Orleans  and  exchanged  the  grant  for  a  location  in  the  country. 

Mr.  de  la  Vergne,  who  followed  Mr.  Renshaw,  presented  a  paper  of  great  origi- 
nality and  a  complete  novelty  in  the  annals  of  the  Society.  His  subject  was  "Napo- 
leon Bonaparte."  He  treated  it  with  a  spirit  of  pure  admiration  of  and  imswerving 
devotion  to  his  hero,  and  he  read  the  paper  with  a  fire  and  enthusiasm  that  was 
communicated  to  his  audience. 

At  its  conclusion  the  Society  adjourned. 

MEETING  OF  MAY,  1918 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  21st,  at  the  Cabildo.  There  was  a  small  attendance  of  members. 
The  President  was  in  the  chair.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society:  Messrs.  Charles  Bou- 
dusqui6,  Eugene  Stanley,  C.  C.  Sandoz,  Eugene  H.  Gutman,  Wm.  Scheppegrell, 
J.  C.  Ansell,  Isaac  S.  Heller,  F.  R.  Richardson.  L.  W.  Kurtin,  Judge  Val  J.  Stentz, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Bell,  Simon  Abraham,  Frank  Waddill,  G.'  R.  Westfeldt,  A.  S.  Urban.  Miss 
C^dle  Wogan,  Miss  Jeanne  GuMan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hart,  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  entire  audience,  Mr.  J. 
Sanford  Saltus  of  New  York  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 
•     An  appeal  fi-om  the  Red  Cross  for  a  donation  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Through  Mr.  James  A.  Renshaw,  the  Society  received  an  interesting  historical 
document;  the  appointment  of  M.  W.  Entzinner  as  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  first  company 
of  the  39th  Regiment  of  the  Lotiisiana  militia.  The  commission,  which  bore  the  date 
of  October  4th,  1849,  was  signed  by  Gov.  Isaac  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Gayarr6. 

As  he  had  an  engagement  to  speak  at  a  Red  Cross  meeting  later,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Hart  b^ged  to  be  allowed  the  first  place  on  the  program  for  the  evening.  He  read 
a  very  interesting  sketch  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  noted  philanthropist,  and  an  old 
time  lover  of  New  Orleans.  The  sketch,  drawn  from  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
sources,  was  listened  to  with  attention  and  was  warmly  applauded.   Mr.  Hart,  despite 
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his  protest  that  thanks  to  a  member  of  the  Society  for  a  psipesc  was  not  in  order, 
nevertheless  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

General  Booth,  who  was  to  give  the  next  paper,  not  being  aUe  to  be  present 
and  the  friend  designated  to  read  the  paper  in  his  place  being  tardy,  there  was  an 
intermission  in  the  program,  which  the  Secretary  essayed  to  fill  by  reading  a  paper 
that  had  been  sent  to  her,  an  interesting  reminiscence  by  a  lady  from  the  north,  who 
in  the  eighteen  fifties  had  passed  several  months  as  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  Louisiana 
Creole  on  the  celebrated  Valcour  Aime  plantatkm. 

The  reading  was  stopped  when  General  Booth's  representative  made  his  ap- 
pearance. But  a  violent  discussion  was  opened  by  Gen.  Behan,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Lemonnier,  on  the  propriety  of  reading  a  paper  whose  object,  as  the  opposition 
claimed,  was  to  involve  the  Society  in  an  expression  of  political  sympathy  and  create 
influence  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  Gen.  Booth's  office  of  CommissicHier  of 
Military  Records,  which  was  at  the  time  being  acted  upon  by  the  Louisiana  Legis^ 
lature.  The  paper,  a  voluminous  manuscript,  was  entitled  "Louisiana  Omfederate 
Records."  Mr.  Cusachs,  with  firmness,  ended  the  discusskm  by  deciding  that  the 
paper  should  be  read  as  a  good  historical  document.  This  was  done,  however,  only 
partially,  and  the  paper  was  laid  aa  the  President's  table  by  the  reader,  for  future 
conaderation  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

MEETING  OP  JUNE,  1918 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  June  18th  in  the  Cabildo.  The  attendance  was  slim.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  Mrs.  M.  Fin^old  and  £>r.  Oscar  Dowling  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

After  a  preliminary  explanation  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  the  President  suggested 
that  his  purpose  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  to  the  effect: 
That  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  endorse  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  erect 
a  monimient  at  Vicksburg  to  the  memory  of  the  Louisiana  soldiers  killed  there  during 
the  Civil  War.  Louisiana,  it  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Hart,  had  forty-one  commands  at 
Vicksburg,  a  larger  number  than  any  other  Southern  State,  hence  the  commission 
representing  the  State  was  given  the  first  choice  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of  its  monu- 
ment; the  site  selected  was  a  prominent  one  as  well  as  the  handsomest  one. 

Mr.  Hart  also  stated  that  Girard  College  of  Philadelphia  is  planning  to  present 
the  Society  with  a  bust  of  Stephen  Girard  in  memory  of  his  residence  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell  Pilcher  of  Avoyelles  Parish,  a  member  of  the  Coast  Artillery, 
gave  the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  "America  and  the  War."  It  was  a  timely 
subject  and  was  presented  in  an  interesting  way.  The  President  made  due  acknowl- 
edgement for  it,  and  on  motion  the  Society  ordered  its  publication  in  their  records. 

The  Society,  owing  to  the  heat,  adjourned  promptly. 

MEETING  OF  OCTOBER,  1918 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza  in  the  city  the  Historical  Society  omitted 
its  regular  meeting  at  this  date. 

MEETING  OF  NOVEMBER,  1918 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  held  its  regular  meeting  Tuesday  evening, 
November  19th,  in  the  Cabildo.    All  the  ofiicers  were  present  but  the  attendance 
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of  members  was  small.  The  President  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks  ex- 
planatory of  the  omission  of  the  October  meeting;  due  to  the  prohibition  of  assem- 
blages by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  during  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
epidemic.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society:  Mrs.  Louise  Barbot, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Roussel  and  Mr.  J.  C.  de  Armas,  Jr. 

Col.  James  D.  Hill  made  the  interesting  addendum  to  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  project  of  raising  a  Louisiana  nK>nument  to  be  placed  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Park.  Col.  Hill  said  that  the  last  L^slature  had  not  only 
adopted  the  resolution  proposing  it  but  had  appropriated  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Dymond  read  the  report,  which  is  appended,  on  the  ceremony  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  flag  of  Louisiana  by  the  Historical  Society  to  the  delegation  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  that  visited  New  Orleans  on  October  27, 1918,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting interest  in  the  Liberty  Loan. 

Mr.  Hart  asked  the  approval  of  the  Society  on  a  proposition  toehold  a  ceremony 
commemorative  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  on  January  8th  in  Jackson  Squiu^. 
This  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  and  was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Hart 
then  introduced  the  following  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Society: 

'*No  member  not  in  good  standing  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  any  meeting;  and 
to  be  in  good  standing  a  member  must  not  be  in  arrears  for  mort  than  one  year's 
dues." 

Miss  Grace  King  read  the  memorial  resolution  prepared  by  the  conunittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  on  Mrs.  W.  J.  Behan.  Mr.  delvaille  Th6ard  read  the  memorial 
resolution  prepared  by  his  committee  on  Mr.  William  Keman  Dart.  Both  resolu- 
tions were  heartily  approved  and  the  corresponding  secretary  was  instructed  to  have 
them  copied  and  sent  respectively  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Behan  and  Mr.  Dart.  Mr. 
Hart  called  attention,  however,  to  the  omission  in  the  resolution  on  Mrs.  Behan 
of  her  work  in  securing  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  the  present  State  flag. 

The  photograph  portrait  of  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Andres  Molinary  w^s 
then  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hart,  acting  for  Mrs.  Molinary.  Mr.  Hart 
read  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  artist  in  New  Orleans  during  the  eighties 
when  Andres  Molinary  flrst  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city.  The  charming  sketch 
which  was  much  admired  was,  Mr.  Hart  said,  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Flo.  Field. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart: 

Whereasy  December  3rd,  1918,  will  be  celebrated  at  Springfield  and  other  parts 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  with  proper  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  occasion  in  honor 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Illinois  as  the  twenty-first  State 
in  the  Union,  and 

Whereas,  what  is  now  known  as  Illinois  was  part  of  the  La  Salle  of  Louisiana 
and  part  of  the  Province  over  which  Bienville  was  Governor,  and  it  is  therefore 
fitting  that  Louisiana  Historical  Society  should  make  some  recognition  of  said  event; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  President  of  this  Society  be  and  is  here  directed  to  send 
a  tel^pram  of  felicitation  and  congratulation  to  the  Illinois  Centennial  Commission 
and  also  send  as  a  gift  of  this  Society  to  the  State  of  Illinois  the  flags  of  Louisiana 
and  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Grace  King,  chairman,  then  read  the  following  report  and  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  William  J.  Behan: 

The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  deplores  the  loss  and  records  its  sorrow  over 
the  removal  by  death  of  its  faithful  friend  and  co-worker,  Mrs.  William  J.  Behan.     . 
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Although  she  had  accomplished  the  allotted  span  of  life  set  by  the  psalmist,  she 
had  proved  so  willing  a  servitor'  in  so  many  ways  beneficial  to  others;  had  furnished 
such  a  measure  of  good  work,  pressed  down  and  nmning  over  that  it  would  seem  more 
than  the  allotted  span  had  been  granted  to  her  by  Providence. 

In  charity,  in  patriotism,  in  citizenship,  as  our  newspapers  have  worthily  and 
duly  chronicled,  she  was  not  only  a  leader  but  a  laborer  in  the  forefront  of  public 
activities. 

She  had  lived  through  the  heart  straining  period  of  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
and  had  trod  unflinchingly  the  heated  ploughshare  test  with  her  fellow  patriots;  but 
instead  of  breaking  her  heart  thereby  was  in^ired  and  made  strong  to  pursue  the 
ideals  of  her  land  and  to  carry  on  the  only  work  that  still  remained  to  be  done  for  the 
cotmtry,  the  work  to  which  all  brave  women  of  her  time  felt  consecrated;  that  of  ke^>- 
ing  alive  the  memory  of  the  Cause  for  which  men  had  died  and  women  had  suffered. 
It  is  by  this  work  that  she  will  be  herself  remembered  among  us,  as  we  hope  in  the 
endless  future. 

Here  in  the  Historical  Society,  while  standing  deferentially  aside  from  the  special 
mission  of  historical  students,  she  nevertheless  contributed  most  generously  of  her 
abilities  in  the  sphere  she  had  modestly  assumed  as  her  part  in  our  work;  that  of  the 
Society's  practical  life  as  we  may  call  it.  As  we  remember,  none  among  us  responded 
more  promptly  to  the  call  for  volunteers  when  the  organization  and  proper  equip- 
ment were  needed  for  the  great  ceremonial  functions  in  celebration  of  great  historical 
events,  entrusted  to  the  Society  by  State  and  City  authorities.  Indefotigable  in  at- 
tending committee  meetings  and  in  them  ever  cheerfully  alert  to  smooth  away  the 
friction  ima voidable  in  such  gatherings;  ever  most  efficient  in  making  the  path  easy 
for  the  progress  of  programs  too  often  of  more  stupendous  proportions  than  our 
limited  means  of  performance  warranted;  pouring  out  without  stint  for  our  benefit 
the  rich  stores  gathered  in  her  long  experience  and  that  most  precious  fiiiit  of  worldly 
wisdom:  common  sense;  enlisting  her  friends  in  our  behalf  and  seciaring  the  valuable 
cooperation  of  her  Alma  Mater  in  many  a  function  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
lustreless — in  truth  it  is  hard  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  her  boimteous  and 
hearty  good  will. 

In  this  hall  we  shall  look  sadly  over  the  place  where,  in  the  past,  we  seldom 
failed  to  meet  her  bright  responsive  face  with  its  kindly  smile  of  cheery  encourage- 
ment, and  we  shall  listen  in  vain  for  the  low,  earnest,  musical  voice  we  remember  so 
well  that  was  never  raised  save  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  gentle  courtesy;  we  shall 
in  a  word  miss  a  pleasant  and  ineffable  influence  in  memory  of  which  we  can  offer 
only  our  insufficient  meed  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

GRACE  KING, 
MRS.  BENJAMIN  ORY, 
MRS.  WILLIAM  CHARLES  COLE  CLAIBORNE. 

The  report  was  tmanimously  adopted  by  the  Society. 

RESOLUTION 

Adopted  by  the  Louisiana  Historicml  Society  at  the  Meeting 
of  November  19th,  1918 

In  the  death  of  William  Keman  Dart,  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss.  He  brought  to  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  this  Society  the  same  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  same  abotmding  energy  and  the  same  taste  for  scholarship 
and  history  which  characterized  and  crowned  his  professional  life.   During  the  limited 
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span  of  years  allotted  to  him,  his  professional  achievements  were  noteworthy. 
They  combined  the  trial  of  many  hnportant  causes,  a  ceaseless  attention  to  the  numer- 
o>us  details  of  a  busy  professional  career,  much  labor  in  the  teachin^r  of  constitutional 
law  at  one  of  our  great  universities,  and  the  preparation  of  a  scientific  and  exhaustive 
digest  of  Louisians  deciaons.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  purposes  and  work 
of  this  Association,  devoted  much  time  to  its  meetings,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  critical  essays  and  book  reviews  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership.  Indeed,  in  this  Association,  as  well  as  in  his  professional  life, 
he  was  ever  engaged  in  useful  endeavor,  always  creating,  and  always  looking  ahead 
and  planning  for  the  future.  By  his  untimely  death,  his  professkmal  brethren  are 
deprived  of  his  skilled  cooperation  and  sdiolarly  adiievements;  his  family  lose  a 
most  dutiful  son  and  an  affectionate  hud>and  and  father;  and  the  members  of  this 
Association  mourn  a  devoted  member,  an  active  and  earnest  leader,  and  a  true  and 
noble  friend. 

The  Committee, 

DELVAILLE  H.  THEARD,  Chairman. 

CHAS,  F.  CLAIBORNE. 

A.  J.  PETERS. 

Report  read  by  Hon.  John  Dymond  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Mayor  and 
City  Officials  to  the  visiting  delegation  of  the  French  Foreign  Legicm  at  the  City  Hall, 
October  27,  1918: 

To  the  Members  cf  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society: 

GerUkmen: — ^There  visited  New  Orleans,  as  you  all  know  fix)m  the  public  news- 
papers, on  October  27,  1918,  a  delegation  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  same 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Officials  at  the  City  Hall.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  this  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  the  City  Hall,  I,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Society,  organized  a  Committee,  with  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  as  chairman,  to  present  to  the  Legion  the  Flag  of  Louisiana;  the  time 
was  so  short  and  as  the  President  could  not  be  reached,  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  consisting  of  the  following  members  of  the  Society: 

Martin  Behrman,  John  Dymond,  Andre  Lafargue,  W.  McL.  Fayssoux,  J.  M. 
Gwinn,  W.  O.  Hart,  I.  D.  Moore,  Henry  Renshaw,  A.  G.  Ricks,  Dr.  J.  G.  Roussel, 
B.  P.  Sullivan,  J.  F.  C.  Waldo  and  T.  D.  Wharton. 

After  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Liberty  Loan  for  the  promotion  of  which 
the  L^onaires  visited  New  Orleans,  had  presented  to  the  Captain  thereof  a  Flag 
of  the  United  States  and  a  Flag  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  I,  as  representing  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society,  turned  over  a  large  and  handsome  Flag  of  Louisana 
made  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bonneval,  to  Mr.  Andre  Lafergue,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  and  requested  him  to  make  the  presentation,  which  he  did  in  a 
beautiful  speech  first  in  French,  and  closing  with  an  English  peroration  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Captain  Chastenet  de  Gery — Glorious  Legionaires: 

It  is  fit  and  proper  now  that  you  have  been  presented  by  our  gallant  Mayor 
with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  that  you  should 
be  given  the  colors  of  Louisiana.  This  flag  will  complete  the  "trinity  of  colors"  tmder 
which  we  of  New  Orleans  live  and  die,  and  the  custody  of  which  we  entrust  to  you 
on  this  solemn  occasion.  The  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  the  faithful  guardian 
of  our  traditions  and  proud  memories,  has  done  me  the  great  honor  of  asking  me  to 
present  you  with  this  the  emblem  of  our  State  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  fairest  daugh- 
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ters  of  France.  Its  Md  of  bliie  is  iiulicative  of  hope  teirestrial  and  celestial.  Weare 
"true  blue"  in  this  State  and  we  want  to  assure  you  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war»  though  enjoined  to  remain  c^dally  neutral,  we  have  been  with  Ftanoe 
in  her  hours  of  sorrow  as  well  as  in  her  hours  of  triumph.  Louisiana  has  always 
had  a  filial  devotion  to  the  old  mother  country.  See  how  this  design  on  our  flag 
betokens  it  The  little  Lotiisiana  pelicans  cluster  around  their  mother  France,  wtn^ 
above  is  enscrolled  the  l^^end  which  we  have  adc^ted  as  the  motto  of  this  State, 
"Union,  Justice  and  Confidence."  And  so  it  is  that  "United"  in  the  present  struggle 
for  justice  and  liberty,  we  look  .with  "Confidence"  to  the  day  when  "Justice"  shall 
prevail  throughout  the  world. 

The  flag  was  received  by  the  Captain  of  the  Legicm  in  an  sqypropriate  address 
and  he  stated  that  same  would  be  taken  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  Legion  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
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As  will  have  been  noted  in  our  preliminary  comments  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Louisiana  HistorioJ  Society  for  the  year  1918, 
various  difficulties  have  interfered  with  the  prompt  assembling, 
printing  and  publishing  of  our  Quarterly  Historical  Review.  These 
difficulties  we  are  overcoming  and  we  shall  hope  to  do  sufficiently 
better  in  the  future  to  relieve  us  from  any  censure  for  the  delays  of 
the  past  year. 

This  issue  opens  with  an  address  on  Taxation  in  Louisiana  by 
Hon.  L.  E.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  Affairs,  read 
before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  in  the  Cabildo.  Taxati(Mi  is 
always  an  imi^easant  feature  of  modem  government  and  it  is  gen- 
erally foimd  that  a  thoroughly  representative  government  is  more 
expensive  than  is  an  autocratic  form  of  government,  but  as  good 
Americans  we  prefer  the  increased  expense,  and  the  increased  taxa- 
tion to  meet  the  expense,  and  this  led  President  Cusachs  to  invite 
the  head  of  our  new  system  of  taxation  to  deliver  the  address  and  it 
will  be  found  full  of  information  and  of  great  interest  to  every  stu- 
dent of  taxation. 

In. these  treaty  making  days,  the  treaty  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  United  States,  including  as  signatories  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  James  Monroe  and  Barbe  Marbois,  signed  in  Paris, 
April  30,  1803,  and  conveying  Loxiisiana  to  the  United  States,  will 
be  found  of  great  interest  and  displaying  even  then  a  foresight  that 
excites  our  admiration. 

As  a  sequence  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  treaty  with 
France,  we  follow  it  with  an  historical  memoir  of  the  war  in  West 
Florida  and  Louisiana  in  1814-15,  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  St.  Philip  in  Plaquemines  Parish,  Louisiana.  When 
Admiral  Farragut  ascended  the  Mississippi  River  in  April,  1862» 
and  did  some  little  bombarding  at  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  he 
perhaps  did  not  know  how  carefully  the  subject  matter  of  a  previous 
bombardment  had  been  written  by  Major  A.  LaCarriere  Latour, 
which  occurred  in  1814  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  attack  of  the  English 
on  New  Orleans  that  became  obscured  by  the  later  brilliant  success 
of  Andrew  Jadcson  in  the  Battle  of  Chalmette,  January  8,  1815. 
As  will  be  seen^by  appendix  No.  34  to  that  article  General  Jackson 
was  cooperating  with  these  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  at  Fort 
St.  Philip,  the  final  success  on  the  battlefield  of  Chalmette  complet- 
ing the  heroic  work  that  he  had  xmdert&ken. 
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Our  readers  will  find  immediately  following  this  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  concerning  the  cession  of  Florida, 
which  was  signed  at  Washington  on  February  22,  1819,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  by  Luis  de  Onis 
on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Story  of  the  Concession  of  St.  Catharine  at  the  Natchez, 
translated  by  Mme.  Hdoise  H.  Cruzat,  the  able  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  association,  recoimts  with  wonderful  minuteness 
the  difficulties  encoimtered  by  one  of  the  missionaries  of  those  days 
whose  field  of  work  lay  up  in  central  Louisiana,  west  of  the  present 
city  of  Natchez-.  That  he  was  hopeful  of  great  success,  commercially 
as  well  as  religious,  is  indicated  by  the  closing  line  of  one  of  his  letters, 
in  which  he  says  that  if  at  this  moment  he  had  500  negroes  he  would 
hope  to  remit  to  France  30,000  francs  in  three  years.  The  record 
of  Indian  customs  is  exqtiisite  in  its  minute  descriptions  and  the 
peculiar  tactics  of  the  Indians  to  secure  presents. 

As  Col.  de  la  Vergne  and  others  have  discussed  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  concerning  which  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion,  we  are  led  to  dte  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
members  of  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  deceased.  Prof.  Jc*n 
R.  Ficklen,  concerning  the  naming  of  Louisiana.  It  is  copied  fixxn  a 
newspaper  scrap  book  loaned  to  us  by  Miss  Grace  King  arid  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Origin  of  the  Name  of  Louisiana 

Editor  New  Orleans  Picayune:  Some  interesting  sketches  of 
Louisiana  History  have  appeared  in  your  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Patton  Dimitry.  Few  men  in  the  State  are  more  capable 
of  doing  this  work  than  Mr.  Dimitry,  and  his  articles  will  be  widely 
read. 

The  object  of  this  commimication  is  to  comment  on  the  views 
advanced  by  Mr.  Dimitry  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  last  Monday's  issue  of  the  Picayune,  Mr.  Dimitry  states 
that  the  old  Province  of  Louisiana  was  christened  not  by  LaSalle, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  by  the  famous  Father  Louis  Henn^in, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  by  Hennepin  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV 
and  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  that  monarch. 

For  the  first  of  these  statements  Mr.  Dimitry  evidently  relies 
upon  LePage  du  Pratz,  who  in  his  "History  of  Loiusiana"  tells  us 
that  Hennepin  "was  taken  prisoner  during  a  war  between  Canada 
and  the  Indians  and  was  carrted  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.   While 
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here  he  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  Uberty  and  explored  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  its  mouth.  Nevertheless  he 
took  possession  of  the  coimtry  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  and  gave 
to  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The  information  that  he  gave  of  Louis* 
iana  was  not  long  in  bearing  fruit.  M.  De  La  Salle  undertook  to 
traverse  these  imknown  lands  to  the  sea." 

Mr.  Dimitry  very  properly  supplements  this  statement  of  Du 
Pratz  by  declaring  that  Hennepin  was  taken  prisoner  in  1680,  with 
two  cwnpanions,  while  employed  on  an  expedition  that  LaSalle 
himself  had  fitted  out  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  Mr. 
Dimitry  tells  us  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hennepin  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  and  named  it  Louisiana. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Hennepin's  own  statement  of  the  case.  In 
his  "Description  of  Louisiana,"  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1683,  and  which  is  the  only  trustworthy  work  that  he  ever  published, 
he  says:  "They  wrote  me  this  year  (1682)  from  New  France  that 
Sieur  de  la  Salle,  seeing  that  I  had  made  peace  with  the  nations  on 
the  north  and  west,  descended  last  year  with  his  force  and  our  recol- 
lects as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Colbert,  ot  Mississippi,  and  to  the 
sea.  It  is  believed  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  France  to  give  the  court 
an  ample  knowledge  of  all  Louisiana,  which  we  may  call  the  Delight 
and  Earthly  Paradise  of  America." 

Nowhere  in  this  document  does  Hennepin  claim  that  he  took 
possession  of  the  country  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Louisiana,  but  in 
the  dedication  to  the  King,  he  says,  "Sire,  I  never  should  have 
ventured  to  take  the  liberty  of  oflFering  to  your  majesty  the  relation 
of  a  new  discovery  which  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  my  companions  and  myself 
have  just  made  southwest  of  New  France,  had  it  not  been  undertaken 

by  your  orders We  have  given  the  name  of 

Louisiana  to  this  discovery,  being  persuaded  that  your  majesty 
would  not  disapprove  that  a  part  of  the  earth  watered  by  a  river 
mcM-e  than  800  leagues  in  length,  etc.,  should  henceforth  be  known 
under  the  august  name  of  Louis,  that  it  may  thereby  have  some  show 
of  right  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of  your  protection,  and  hope  for  the 
advantage  of  belonging  to  you." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Hennepin,  who  was  the  most  boastful  of 
men,  does  not  claim  that  he  gave  the  name.  He  begins  in  the  first 
person  singular,  and  after  mentioning  LaSalle  and  his  companions, 
he  adds:  "We  have  given  the  name  of  Louisiana,"  etc.  Notice,  also 
that  he  says  the  country  was  named  in  honor  of  Louis  himself,  and 
does  not  mention  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  the  King,  who 
had  died  seventeen  years  before. 
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The  strongest  objection,  however,  to  the  claim  that  Hennepin 
invented  the  name  Louisiana  is  to  be  foimd  in  Margry's  Documents, 
Volume  2.  Here  we  find  a  grant,  made  by  LaSsdle  to  Francois 
Dauphin,  of  an  island  in  Lake  Ontario.  This  document  bears  the 
date  of  June  10,  1679,  at  least  eight  months  befwe  Hennepin  ever 
saw  the  country  he  is  supposed  to  have  named,  and  in  it  LaSalle 
uses  these  words:  "De  jour  de  nostre  retour  du  voyage  que  nous 
allons  faire  pour  la  descouverte  de  la  Louisianne."  "This,"  says 
Margry,  "is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  name  Louisiana 
is  applied  to  the  lands  that  LaSalle  is  going  to  explore." 

Until  Mr,  Dimitry  advances  some  evidence  that  Louisiana  was 
named  partly  in  honor  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  present  writer  takes 
the  liberty  of  maintaining  that  it  was  named  soldy  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.  Mcn-eover,  it  appears  from  the  document  cited  that  LaSalle, 
and  not  Hennepin,  was  the  first  to  use  the  name  Louisiana. 

JOHN  R.  FICKLEN. 
Tulane  University. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Bussiere  Rouen  and  of  Miss  Grace  King, 
the  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  of  the  Historical  Society 
for  1918,  are  given  but  are  preceded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
docmnents  that  has  thus  far  come  into  our  hands,  being  letters  of 
Nathaniel  Cox  of  Kentucky  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Lewis,  General  Wash- 
ington's nephew,  then  resident  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  letters 
cover  the  period  from  1806  to  1809  and  give  very  realistic  pictures 
of  the  life  in  those  days  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  New  Orleans. 
Nathaniel  Cox  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  late  Mrs.  T.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, the  widow  of  that  eminent  New  Olreans  surgeon.  Dr.  Tobias 
G.  Richardson,  who  was  one  of  our  most  conspicuous  men  a  generaticm 
ago.  Mrs.  Richardson  gave  the  letters  to  Miss  Grace  King,  who 
loaned  them  to  us. 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  A  TREASURE  HOUSE 
FOR  HISTORIANS 


Read  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 
by  Clarence  Wyatt  Bispham. 


Documents!  Documents!  Their  discovery  with  strict  editing, 
their  perusal  by  an  eager  world  that  up  to  their  publication  has 
remained  in  ignorance  of  their  existence  have  changed  many  times 
and  oft  the  judgment  of  mankind!  Dociunents,  not  simply  of  local 
but  national  events!  Documents  surveyed  not  merely  in  the  light  of 
yesterday's  happenings,  but  with  the  added  lustre  of  the  perspective 
of  50,  100,  200  years, — surveyed  and  studied  not  with  the  prejudice 
of  sightseers  and  actors  of  the  events  described,  with  not  the  least 
desire  to  prove  a  case  by  the  appeal  to  certain  facts  and  to  leave 
imstudied  all  that  would  damage  their  contentions,  but  documents 
collected  and  studied  by  the  careful  student  who  wishes  simply  to 
know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth!  Docu- 
ments of  events  that  change  the  destiny  of  nations,  that  aflfect  nations 
and  customs  and  characters  yet  unborn!  That  is  the  demand  made 
by  the  study  of  History. 

And  where  shall  they  be  foimd?  In  Europe  there  are  many  such 
repositories, — ^where  in  America?  At  once  we  answer  our  own 
question  and  answer  that  such  a  search  can  be  rewarded  by  a  profound 
study  of  New  Orleans,  past  and  present.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  historian  (and,  alas,  there  are  but  few) 
there  is  profound  unconsciousness  that  such  a  statement  is  at  all 
true.    New  Orleans  is  looked  upon  by  the  outside  wotW  as  "the  city 
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care  forgot".  Its  qiiaintness  and  customs  of  an  age  long  ago,  now 
fast  sinking  into  oblivion,  are  the  marks  that  linger  in  the  minds  of 
travelers  here.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  its  own  people  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  and  careless  that  in  this  city  where  tiiey  are  content 
to  dwell  can  be  traced  countless  beginnings  of  happenings  that  shook 
the  whole  world!  Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  let  me  tell  of  a  few 
of  these  events. 

Let  me  prophesy  that  to  the  man  or  woman  searching  for  Docu- 
ments to  exploit  the  History  of  the  City  that  is  the  connecting  link 
between  North  and  South  America,  a  vein  will  be  uncovered  that 
will  amply  repay  hard  labor.  And  why?  Look  at  the  geographical 
position  of  this  city.  It  is  the  natural  gateway  between  the  East 
and  West  and  North  to  South  and  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Here,  after  French  domination  ceased  in  Quebec  and  Canada, 
came  those  thousands  into  Louisiana.  Here,  in  this  North  America, 
Spain,  for  a  brief  yet  wonderful  forty  years,  impressed  herself  upon 
the  people,  government,  language,  law  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
Here,  France,  beloved  in  the  hearts  of  many  thousands  still  reigns 
morally  if  not  legally.  Profoundly  patriotic,  to  the  allegiance  Louis- 
iana owes  today  to  the  United  States  government,  yet  this  city  has 
seen  five  nations  raise  their  flags,  profoundly  and  unchangeably 
distinct,  the  one  from  the  other;  has  in  her  bosom  survivals  of  all 
five,  waiting  for  history  to  exploit  and  reveal  them.  And  so  to  the 
student  of  courage  and  determination,  immindful  of  risks  and  even 
perhaps  political  handicaps.  New  Orleans  silently  but  truly  stretches 
out  her  arms  and  exclaims:  * 'uncover  me — here  in  dusty  tomes  and 
manuscripts  will  you  find  that  which  will  repay  patient  investiga- 
tion." 

But  I  hear  a  remonstrance!  Why  has  not  all  this  been  done  be- 
fore? The  question  is  hard  to  answer.  It  is  true  that  New  Orleans 
has  had  Chas.  Gayarr6  and  Judge  Martin.  It  is  true  that  New  Or- 
leans has  Miss  Grace  King,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  painfully  small 
number  of  present  day  investigators  will  tell  you  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  new  and  unexplored  subjects  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  that  those  who  have  thus  far  written  have  been 
but  pioneers,  striking  out  for  themselves  in  the  vast  field  of  the  un- 
known, and  more  than  one  confesses  that  the  complete  Histor^'^  of 
Louisiana  has  yet  to  be  written!  It  is  true  that  the  Louisiana  His- 
torical Society  has  done  admirable  work  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
great  part  is  still  to  be  done.  Not  only  are  Documents  to  be  found  at 
The  Cabildo  but  in  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  for  Research. 
Here  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  student  with  its  Librarian,  Mr.  William 
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Beer,  who  took  his  place  in  1891.    The  following  are  a  few  of  his 
suggested  subjects. 
Colonial  period: 

( 1 )  Composition  of  the  early  settlers :   Proportion  of  Canadians 
-   to  French. 

(2)  The  Renaissance  of  the  disasters  created  by  the  John 

Law  Co. 

(3)  The  great  Property  Holders  1708-1720.   Management  of  the 

Property.  Its  disposition  after  the  relinquishment  by  its 
original  owners;  (of  every  great  interest;  see  volume 
marked,  **Etats  des  Concessions,"  at  the  Cabildo). 

(4)  What  effect  had  the  Revocation  of  this  grant  of  land  upon 

grant  to  Bienville  of  land  adjoining  this  city? 

(5)  A  mine  of  wealth  in  the  study  of  Baron  Villiers  du  Terrage, 

the  greatest  living  authority  on  Early  History  of  Louisiana, 
author  of  *The  Last  Years  of  French  Louisiana." 

(6)  History  of  Margry  and  his  connection  with  Franco- Ameri- 

can Documents. 

(7)  Psychology  of  Antonio  de  UUoa:    Best  Scientist  Spain  ever 

produced. 

(8)  Life  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez. 

(9)  Life  of  O'Reilly,  the  Spanish-Irishman. 

The  Carnegie  Research  has  lately  sent  to  the  Howard  Library  a 
series  of  important  Docxunents  edited  by  Frey  Antonio  de  Sedella 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  Captain  General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  during 
the  years  1813-1816  inclusive.  They  are  now  being  translated  and 
studied  and  a  paper  will  be  written  concerning  them.  They  chiefly 
concern  Mexico  and  the  conspiracies  in  that  time.  They  seem  to 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Sedella  was  the  Spanish 
Government's  trusted  political  agent.  He  was  the  head  of  what 
we  would  call  today,  Spanish  Secret  Service,  organized  here  in  New 
Orleans  to  to  protect  the  remaining  colonies  still  held  by  Spain  in 
America  and  to  guard  them  against  the  attacks  of  Spanish- American 
freebooters! 


Your  attention  is  also  called  to  copies  of  **L'observation  Louis- 
ianais,"  a  pamphlet  published,  or  rather  printed  here  during  1895- 
96-97  each  month,  It  is  a  review  of  matters,  Religious,  Political  and 
Literary.  It  is  philosophic  in  tone  and  deserves  to  be  read  from  that 
viewpoint.  Its  motto  is  **Et  cognocetis  veritatem  et  Veritas  liberavit 
vos/'     Consequently  it  is  daring  and  was  suddenly  suppressed. 
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Being  French  it  has  little  sympathy  with  things  Spanish  or  American. 
Still,  the  student  should  thoroughly  digest  it.  It  is  thoroughly  up 
to  date. 

It  is  true  that  the  Howard  Library  of  Research  has  a  great  mass 
of  material,  but  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  it  remains  still  to  be 
exploited.  It  is  also  sadly  true  that  many  of  those  who  study  content 
themselves  with  a  mastery  of  pubUshed  history,  content  to  leave  the 
research  for  original  documents  with  others.  Since  all  this  is  beyond 
even  possible  controversy,  let  it  now  be  oiu"  task  to  plunge  in  medias 
res  and  show  to  an  unbelieving  and  incredulous  people  the  truth  of  all 
that  has  been  asserted  and  point  out  some  avenues  where  research 
could  be  made  where  results  would  be  valuable.  And  first  let  us  study 
the  subjects  relating  to  this  old  city.  Henry  G.  Castellanos  has  written 
a  series  of  articles  called  "Golden  Times"  in  which  he  treats  of 
Historic  Buildings;  New  Orleans  as  it  was;  Early  Rise  and  Prc^ess: 

a    Valuable  historical  data;  Political  and  social  conditions; 

b    Times  of  Governor  Claiborne; 

c    The  old  French  Barracks; 

d  Masonic  Associations,  etc.,  Filled  they  are  with  sidelights 
which  would  induce  exhaustive  study  of  French  and  Spanish  political 
and  social  conditions:  how  they  fared  in  their  transplanted  state 
and  what  has  been  their  result  and  influence  upon  North  America 
today. 

e  A  complete  study  of  the  influence  and  genesis  of  old  Creole 
songs,  and  a  study  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Creole,"  the  origin 
and  lives  of  prominent  Creoles,  who,  as  Chas.  Gayarr6  says,  are  "the 
Knickerbockers  of  Louisiana." 

f  The  New  Orleans  Stage  and  how  many  who  were  first  seen 
and  recognized  here  became  great  through  the  stage-world. 

And  now  to  say  something  of  old  Documents: 

a.  The  Law  has  an  undiscovered  mine  of  wealth  in  more  than 
608  boxes  of  wood  containing  manuscripts  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society,  which  treat  of  French  and  Spanish  civil  procedure  in  this 
city. 

b.  The  real  History  of  the  French  Superior  Council,  and  the 
Spanish  Cabildo  are  here,  waiting  for  the  student  of  History  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  them. 

c.  And  the  surgeon  is  also  remembered.  Under  the  title  of 
"An  Historic  Memorabile,"  I  find  in  an  old  notebook  a  paper  written 
in  Spanish  by  the  Attorney  General  dated  January  24,  1800,  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  city  read  before  the  Medical  Society  1896. 
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d.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  1803  made  New  Orleans  part  of 
the  United  States. 

e.  Hundreds  of  letters  are  still  unedited  relating  to  the  time 
when  Louisiana  began  to  be  American.  They  are  important  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  imderstanding  between  a  country  then  really 
foreign  and  the  United  States. 

f .  An  exhaustive  accoxmt  of  the  relation  of  Napoleon  to  New 
Orleans;  has  it  ever  been  understood?  Without  doubt  papers  are 
here  which  might  uncover  the  real  facts. 

g.  The  letters  between  Casa  Calvo  and  Perfe  Antonio.  Political 
in  tone. 

h.    The  Miro  letters  never  translated  from  the  Spanish. 

i.  Pontalba  letters  to  his  wife  in  French, 
j.  TiuTiing  to  1803,  we  note  that  although  the  letter  books  of 
William  Claiborne,  first  American  Governor,  have  been  published, 
they  merely  open  to  the  student  many  questions  that  have  not  been 
exploited,  and  research  would  uncover  Spanish  and  French  political 
matters  that  would  form  history  of  which  the  Political  Student  is 
totally  ignorant. 

k.  Then,  no  real  history  has  ever  yet  been  written  of  Aaron 
BiuT  and  his  conspiracy  against  the  United  States  gocvemment, 
which  would  omit  research  work  at  the  Cabildo. 

1.  Again,  the  world  is  in  doubt  of  the  true  position  of  Gen. 
Wilkinson,  was  he  Patriot  cw"  Traitor?  In  his  relations  with  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  Spain,  is  it  true  or 
false  that  he  tried  to  separate  these  territories  with  Louisiana  from 
the  New  American  government?  I  believe  the  answer  is  to  be  found 
here. 

m.  And  then,  in  the  war  between  the  States,  we  have  New  Or- 
leans in  the  throes  of  the  Carpet-baggers,  headed  by  the  notorious 
Ben.  Butler. 

It  is  profoxmdly  true  that  even  today  the  North  does  not  know 
the  truth  concerning  this  man  so  hated  and  so  justly  despised. 

n.  The  North  has  forgotten  that  events  in  Louisiana  1860-1865 
were  carefully  dictated  to  New  Orleans  prints  from  a  federal  view- 
point. 

o.  The  Archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  contain  a  mine  of 
wealth. 

p.  They  have  forgotten  that  documents  from  the  Southern 
view-point  were  burned  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  impartial  student  does 
not  realize  that  perhaps  the  only  way  to  cover  this  period  is  to  try 
to  go  among  the  few  eye  witnesses  and  listen  to  their  information! 
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These  are  the  merest  hints  concerning  material  that  could  be  expanded 
and  very  greatly  enlarged.  I  think  that  even  this  small  list  makes 
good  the  claim  that  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  have  material  for  a 
new  view  as  related  to  a  History  of  the  United  States  that  would 
take  many  years  to  uncover,  write  and  index!  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  good  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  as  well  as  of  French  and  Italian. 
Such  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  might  be  the  means  to  induce  Educators 
(who  insist  that  the  German  is  still  one  of  the  languages  as  a  requisite 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Divinity)  to 
change  their  minds!  And  beyond  this  language  necessity  is  the  criti- 
cal ability  to  treat  documents  in  the  way  Langlois  and  Seignobos 
ask  them  to  be  treated.  It  is  today  a  fact  beyond  controversy  that 
the  ablest  and  best  of  our  Southern  Historians  do  not  yet  know  with 
absolute  certainty  what  is  here  and  what  is  lacking.  But  research 
by  the  Carnegie  Funds  made  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian  and  Cana- 
dian Archives  is  from  time  to  time  showing  the  missing  links  in  mat- 
ters barely  referred  to  by  any  of  the  Southern  Historians.  ^  And  now 
I  give  a  list  of  papers  held  in  the  Cabildo 

Subjects  Suggested  and  Original  Papers  in  Possession 
of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 

(1)  The  Early  Letters  of  Bienville. 

(2)  M.  S.  S.  of  Bernard  La  Harpe. 

(3)  Pauger,  the  first  Surveyor  of  New  Orleans. 

(4)  Journeys  of  Bienville  resulting  finally  in  the  discovery  and 

the  building  of  New  Orleans. 

(5)  The  Ordinances  of  O'Reilly. 

(6)  35  Volumes  of  The  Ordinances  of  New  Orleans. 

(7)  The  early  life  of  John  Lafitte  in  De  Bow's  Review,  1840- 

1860.  ^ 

(8)  History  of  the  first  Parishes  of  Louisiana.  ^ 

(9)  History  of  St.  Mary — San  Domingo — Voodoo  Worship. 

(10)  History  of  West  Feliciana  Parish. 

(11)  M.  S.  S.  concerning  Benjamin  Butler. 

(12)  History  of  Newspapers.    Here  is  one  of  the  best  collections 

of  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

Selection  of  material  in  Library  of  Louisiana  Historical  Society: 

(13)  Edit  du  Roy.    Donne  k  Versailles  au  mois  de  Juin  1723 

portant  confirmation  des  privileges  accordes,  concessions 
et  alienation  faites  k  la  Compagnie  des  Indes. 
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(14)  Arrest  du  Conseil  d'Estat  du  Roy  concemant  la  retroces- 

sion faite  a  5?a  Majeste  par  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  de  la 
concession  de  la  Louisiane  du  pays  des  Illinois,  1731. 

(15)  Proclamations  de  Bernard  de  Galvez,  Colonel  des  Armees  de 

Sa  Majeste.    Includes  Tariff  of  Galvez,  Oct.,  1777. 
Proclamation  of  O'Reilly— Confiscation  of  property  be- 
longing to  those  who  had  conspired  against  occupation 
by  Spain  of  Louisiana,  Nov.,  1769. 

(16)  Proclamation   regarding  bar-rooms,   inns   and   boarding- 

houses,  by  O'Reilly,  1769. 

(17)  Plans  and  inventory  of  the  property  as  transferred  from 

France  to  Spain,  1869. 

(18)  Original  Docimient  of  Governor  Kerlerec,  1761. 

(19)  **Arret"  and  Proclamations  by  Laussat,  Colonial  Prefect  in 

1803,  relative  to  transfer  of  Louisiana. 

(20)  Original  letter  of  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United 

States  in  1854,  to  Pierre  Loelle  authorizing  negotiations 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  for  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  Isle  of  Pine,  with  commissions  and  letters 
from  Secretary  of  State  C.  L.  Marcy. 

(21)  Letter  from  Estevan  Miro,  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  three 

Commissioners  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  Nicholas 
Yoimg,  Nathaniel  Christmas  and  Guellerman  Davenport 
who  had  come  to  take  possession  of  Natchez  in  the  name 
of  their  State,  1785. 

(22)  Map  of  1727,  showing  New  Orleans  property  holders  (first 

owners.) 

(23)  Informe.    Boundary  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  published  in 

Zacatecas,  1824. 

(24)  O'Reilly's  Code  Noir  oil  L  oi  Municipal.    1777.    published 

New  Orleans. 

(25)  O'Reilly's  Civil  Code  and  his  Municipal  laws,  1769. 

(26)  Original  letters  of  Audubon,  1811,  1815. 

(27)  Moniteurs  of  1802-1803,  which  includes  the  proclamation 

made  by  Laussat  at  the  trsmsfer  of  Louisiana. 

(28)  Le  Courrier  de  la  Louisiane,  1807  to  1842. 

(29)  The  Bee,  1827  to  date. 

(30)  The  Picayune,  1837  to  1914. 

(31)  Delta,  1845  to  1862.  The  Times  from  1863  to  date. 

(32)  Broken  files  of  the  Louisiana  Gazette.     L'Ami  des  Lois, 

Crescent  Republican,  Democrat,  La  Tribune,  Commercial 
Bulletin,    National    Intelligence,    N.    O.    Union,    Era, 
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Southern  Star,  La  Tribune  de  la  Nouvelle-Ori6ans  and 
many  others. 

(33)  Spanish  MSS.  Mississippi  Valley,  1765-1808. 

(Manuscript) : 
French  MSS.  Mississippi  Valley,  1679-1769. 
La  Harpe.    MS.  Journal,  1698-1724. 
Recueil  de  relations,  letters  &  Memoires,  1673-1735. 
Louisiane.    Evenements  de  1803. 
Louisiane.    Concessions. 

Louisiane.    Correspondence  Generale,  1678-1769. 
Louisiane.    Passages,  1718-1724. 
Recensements,  1706-1741. 
Louisiane.    Etat  Civil,  1720-1734. 
Renseignements  sur  divers  qui  etaient  passes  a  la  Lou- 
isiane. 
Depots  des  fortifications  des  Colonies 

Inventaires  des  plans  &  memoires  relatifs  k  la  Louisiane. 
(not  manuscript.) 

Le  Pere  Hennepin.    Nouvelle  decouverte. 

Joutel  Journal  historique  de  La  Salle. 

Le  Pere  LeClercq.  Etablissements  de  la  foi  dans  la 
Nouvelle  France. 

Notes  and  dociunents  historiques  de  la  Louisiane  (manu- 
script.) 

(34)  Publication  of  Articles  in  Tlje  Louisiana  Historical  Quaterly, 

New  Orleans,  La.    John  Dymond,  Editor. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1— January  8.  1917: 

Western  Boundary  of  Louisiana. 
Diario  de  Galvez. 

Diary  of  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  May,  1781. 
Abstracts  by  Mr.  Price,  Archivist. 
The  Choctaw  of  St.  Tammany. 
Report  of  the  Texas  Boundary. 

Original  Contributions  of  Louisiana  to  Medical  Science. 
Louisiana  Families. 
^    New  Orleans  Territory  Memorialists  to  Congress,  1804. 
Abstracts  from  Old  Papers. 
Historical  Data  in  Congressional  Library. 
Annual  Report  of  American  Historical  Association. 
Some  Rare  Historical  Data. 
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Voltime  1,  No.  2— September,  1917: 
Lafayette's  Visit  to  New  Orleans. 
La  Floride  et  TAncienne  Louisiane. 
General  James  Wilkinson. 

Voltmie  1,  No.  3 — ^January,  1918: 

Bi-Centennial  of  the  Founding  of  New  Orleans. 

Consul  General  of  France:    His  Address. 

Bi-Centennial  Celebration  in  France. 

Notes  on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Bienville. 

New  Orleans  under  Bienville. 

Sidelights  on  Louisiana  History. 

Contest  for  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  in  the  Valley  of  the 

Mississippi. 
Early  Episodes  in  Louisiana  History. 
First  Official  Flag  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 
Raising  the  American  Flag  in  Jackson  Square,  Jan.  8,  1918. 
Le  Spectacle  de  la  Rue  St.  Pierre. 
Abstracts  from  old  Historic  Papers. 

Volume  1,  No.  4— April,  1918. 

Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Statuette  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  its  presentation. 
Old  Orleans  Greets  New  Orleans. 
General  Beauregard  before  the  Civil  War. 
General  Beauregard  and  General  Blanchard. 
General  CoUot's  Reconnoitering  and  Arrest. 
War  of  1812:  Some  Florida  Episodes. 
Admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union. 
New  Orleans. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 

Voltmie  2,  No.  1— January,  1919. 
The  Ursulines  of  Louisiana. 
Frey  Antonio  de  Sedella:  An  Appreciation. 
Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans. 
The  Lost  City  of  Lafayette. 
Highways. 

Legal  Institutions  of  Louisiana. 
Records  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  renaissance  of  historical  interest  certain  to  take  place, 
after  this  world-war,  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  enthusiast  to 
win  a  place  in  this  American  Temple  of  Fame.    And  the  setting  of 
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such  designs  and  the  atmosphere  for  such  study  is  here  in  this  city 
with  its  flavor  of  oldtime  places  and  out  of  the  way  courts  and  chiefly 
in  The  Cabildo,  towering  above  all  else  as  the  place  of  national 
interest! 

While  the  Independence  Hall  of  Philadelphia  will  always  take 
first  place  in  the  heart  of  Americans  for  that  Declaration  signed  in 
1776,  let  us  always  remember  that  the  Cabildo  in  1803  saw  the  trans- 
fer from  France  to  the  United  States  of  a  territory  a  himdred  times 
more  vast  than  the  country  occupied  by  the  13  original  States,  for 
the  "Louisiana  Purchase"  was  a  part  of  the  great  vision  which  gave 
untold  wealth  and  boundless  possibilities  to  the  great  nation  extending 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  oceans.  As  the  seat  of  the  Government  by 
France  of  this  immense  region  from  1720  to  1769;  the  seat  of  the 
government  by  Spain  from  1769  to  1803;  the  scene  of  the  cession  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  to  America,  we  claim  as  the  right  of 
The  Cabildo,  although  only  built  in  1795,  a  place  second  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  these  United  States!  Show  me  any  other 
building  save  Independence  Hall  that  has  a  better  right  to  the  claim! 
It  has  yet  to  be  discovered! 

This  fact  alone  explains  the  scarcely  suppressed  enthusiasm 
which  dominates  many  articles  written  concerning  Louisiana  and 
her  history. 

Do  you  remember  the  words  of  our  late  President  McKinley, 
as  he  stood  here  at  the  200th  Centennial?  Let  us  quote  from  his 
speech,  "I  have  great  honor  in  standing  on  this  historic  ground  to 
receive  the  greetings  of  my  countrymen,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that 
here,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  great  transaction  took  place 
that  dedicated  a  larger  area  than  the  13  original  States  to  liberty 
and  union  forever." 

Let  the  student  once  become  accustomed  to  read  and  investi- 
gate and  breathe  this  Cabildo  air  that  silently  inspires  him  to  work  in 
Louisiana  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  such  surroimdings  do  not  beget 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  nothing  else  will! 

Have  we  not  then  a  tremendous  duty  towards  the  Historical 
Student  of  these  United  States? 

Why  should  not  the  large  minded  men  of  New  Orleans  endow  a 
professorship  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploiting  the  study  of  the 
History  of  Louisiana?  Why  should  not  a  systematic  effort  be  made 
to  find  out  and  index  the  tremendous  number  of  documents  this 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  has  in  its  alcoves  and  boxes?  Why 
should  not  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  and  women  be  attracted 
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to  a  place  which  can  offer  such  advantages  for  original  and  valuable 
research  in  History? 

The  time  is  ripe.  Opportunity  is  beckoning  with  her  arms  full! 
Shall  not  the  students  that  should  be  drawn  here  and  the  authorities 
of  this  city  embrace  opportunity?  C.  W.  B. 
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By  Stanley  Clisby  Arthur. 


In  1803  occurred  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  Thomas  Jefferson  approved  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  government  of  the  "territory  of  Orleans,"  for  such 
was  Louisiana  known  before  it  acquired  the  dignity  of  Statehood. 
By  this  act  the  legislative  power  was  invested  in  a  governor  and 
thirteen  fit  and  discreet  citizens  of  the  new  territory,  these  men  to 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States 

The  first  legislative  body,  or  coimcil  as  it  was  termed  at  that 
time,  convened  in  New  Orleans  during  December  of  that  year  but 
it  was  not  until  the  19th  of  April,  1805,  that  an  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  a  public  seal,  reading  "to  better  authenticate  the  acts  of 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  there  shall  be  a  public 
seal  thereof,  with  such  device  and  inscription  as  the  Governor  shall 
determine  on,  an  impression  whereof  shall  be  affixed  to  all  official 
acts  executed  under  his  signature,  except  the  laws  of  the  Territory." 

Governor  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  evidently  decided  that  tiiis 
new  part  of  the  United  States  should  have  on  its  seal  that  emblem 
which  the  national  government  had  already  adopted — the  eagle,  for 
on  the  State  documents  of  that  period  it  appeared. 

Seal  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

The  first  seal  of  Louisiana  was  an  eagle.  Why?  Our  few  records 
on  this  subject  give  us  no  light.  Yet  perhaps  there  were  very  good 
reasons  for  Claiborne  adopting  the  eagle  for  the  new  territory's 
device  as  the  reproduction  of  a  very  interesting  old  map  has  shown. 
It  is  a  view  of  this  city  from  the  plantation  Marigny,  drawn  by 
Boqueta  de  Woessera.  It  will  be  recognized  that  the  bird  there 
flying  over  the  Crescent  curve  of  the  river  is  an  eagle  bearing  in  its 
bill  a  ribbon  carrying  the  phrase  ''Under  my  wings  every  thing  pros- 
pers." Therefore,  it  now  seems  probable  that  this  device  was  in 
favor  at  that  time  and  possibly  swayed  the  first  American  governor 
in  his  choice  in  selecting  a  device  for  the  first  seal. 

The  eagle  seal  remained  in  force  and  effect  for  some  years  until 
Louisiana  was  admitted  to  Statehood,  being  the  18th  State.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  adopted  in  1812,  provided  in 
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Section  5:  "The  governor  of  this  State  shall  make  use  of  his  private 
seal  until  a  State  seal  shall  be  procured."  Did  this  mean  that  Clai- 
borne had  a  private  seal — a  seal  for  his  personal  use  that  was  deemed 
superior  to  the  seal  that  had  authenticated  the  State  papers  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans?  Dociunentary  evidence  is  lacking,  at  least  I 
have  been  tmable  to  tmearth  any,  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  a 
change  in  the  device  on  the  seal  but  a  change  did  come  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  topic  of  the  evening — the  pelican. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  between  the  date  of  the  admission 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  in  April  of  1813,  until  December  23rd 
of  that  year,  the  State  was  without  a  seal  except  that  which  the 
governor  might  be  inclined  to  choose.  When  Mr.  Henry  L.  Favrot 
delivered  his  interesting  lecture  on  "The  State  Seal''  before  this 
body  in  1901,  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
a  commission  dated  June  28,  1813,  and  the  seal  showed  what  was 
evidently  a  pelican  above  its  nest,  in  which  were  about  a  dozen 
nestlings,  and  around  the  design  were  the  words  "Justice,  Union 
and  Confidence,"  and  pendant  in  the  design  was  a  pair  of  scales. 
This  was  the  first  State  seal. 

The  bird  was  interpreted  as  being  a  pelican,  although  a  close 
inspection  of  the  line  drawing  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  like  an 
eagle,  especially  if  the  head  and  beak  are  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

The  fact  that  this  seal  was  officially  used  in  June  and  yet  the 
act  permitting  him  to  select  such  a  seal  was  not  passed  until  Decem- 
ber, would  indicate  that  the  governor  had  already  chosen  his  seal  or, 
what  may  be  more  to  the  point,  he  used  "his  private  seaV*  men- 
tioned in  the  act,  and  later  adopted  no  other. 

At  any  rate  this  seal  remained  the  seal  of  Louisiana  from  1813 
imtil  1864 — 51  years  elapsing  before  any  governor  saw  fit  to  have  a 
new  die  made  and  a  new  seal  cast.  It  is  the  original  pelican  seal  and 
marks  the  first  appearance  of  our  queer  old  friend  on  any  seal.  The 
drawing  I  saw  does  not  exactly  reproduce  the  seal  itself,  being  in  fact 
but  the  exact  fac-simile  of  a  design  found  on  many  printed  com- 
missions issued  from  the  Governor's  office  as  will  be  noted  by  the  re- 
production of  a  State  paper  in  its  entirety. 

The  line  drawing,  or  woodcut,  does  not  faithfully  reproduce 
the  seal  proper  as  it  appears  on  the  aged  documents  treasured  in 
the  Cabildo  but  is  used  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  clearest  impression  of  the  State  seal  will  be  fotmd 
in  the  State  Museum.    This  was  affixed  to  a  commission  issued  dur- 
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ing  Governor  Villere's  term  and  there  are  16  little  pelicans  in  the 
nest. 

Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  interesting  ornithological 
question.  Is  the  bird  now  presented  on  its  nest  over  16  babies  really 
a  pelican?  Did  we  have  nature  fakers  in  those  days  or  were  draughts- 
men merely  inferior  artists?  Audubon  might  have  thrown  some 
light  on  the  subject  but  a  careful  search  through  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  pelicans  in  his  Ornithological  Biographies  fails  to  disclose  even 
a  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  infant  State  of  Louisiana  had  adopted 
the  pelican  and  that  the  seal  was  graced  with  its  likeness. 

However  much  we  may  make  light  of  it,  it  was  undoubtedly 
meant  to  be  the  cotmterfeit  of  a  pelican  for  Mr.  Favrot  testified  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the  Nashville  Examiner  of  October 
23rd,  1813,  (two  months  before  the  act  just  alluded  to  had  been 
passed)  wherein  a  paragraph  told  that  "the  new  State  of  Louisiana 
had  chosen  a  pelican  for  its  seal  because  it  had  the  reputation  of 
tearing  its  breast  to  feed  its  young."  Now  you  have  both  the  bird 
and  the  tradition!  Yet  "the  private  seal"  of  Governor  Claiborne 
was  being  used  to  authenticate  the  State  papers. 

Louisiana  joined  the  Confederacy  and  the  legislators  marched 
out  of  the  chamber  under  a  flag  that  had  emblazoned  upon  it  a  single 
red  star  and  the  figure  of  a  pelican  in  the  traditional  attitude  of 
feeding  its  yotmg  from  its  breast,  but  the  State  seal  on  the  documents 
of  that  period  remained  unchanged  from  Claiborne's  original  die. 
In  1864,  when  Governor  Allen  set  up  the  executive  mansion  at 
Shreveport,  a  new  die  was  cast  and  a  new  seal  appeared  on  the 
State  papers  of  that  momentous  period. 

Unquestionably  the  mother  bird  is  a  pelican  this  time.  The 
wording  on  the  seal  is  the  same,  the  scales  are  there  and  so  are  the 
stars  but  on  the  Allen  seal  we  have  but  15  stars  while  Claib<MTie's 
original  had  18.  Then  too,  and  this  is  important,  the  head  of  the 
adult  pelican  turns  to  the  left. 

As  to  babies  in  the  nest  there  are  a  nestfuU,  that  is  a  certainty 
and  of  the  impressions  that  I  have  examined  none  of  them  have  been 
clear  enough  to  make  the  count  sure. 

Now  comes  Micheal  Hahn,  first  Republican  governor  in  the 
early  reconstruction  days.  Evidently  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Allen's 
efforts  in  improving  on  Claiborne's  original  design  he  changed  the 
seal  but  kept  the  pelican.  While  Governor  Hahn  dung  to  the  tra- 
dition handed  down  by  the  first  governor  he  again  reversed  the 
head  of  the  parent  bird  so  that  it  turned  to  the  right,  as  in  the  origi- 
nal seal,  allowed  but  4  babies  in  the  nest,  placed  the  words  ''State  of 
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Louisiana"  under  the  nest,  inscribed  "Justice,  Union  and  Confidence" 
over  the  top,  retained  the  scales  but  eliminated  the  stars. 

This  seal  remained  in  force  and  eff^t  for  a  great  nimiber  of 
years.  Not  longer  after  its  adoption  a  slight  change  was  made, 
"Justice  Union  and  Confidence"  being  changed  to  "Union,  Justice 
and  Confidence,"  and  while  it  was  said  that  this  change  was 
made  during  Governor  Warmoth's  term  the  governor  denied  this 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Favrot. 

About  1870  there  was  another  change  in  the  seal.  The  words 
"State  of  Louisiana"  were  placed  above  the  bird,  the  scales  erased, 
"Union,  Justice  &"  appearing  just  over  the  pelican's  head  and  the 
the  word  "Confidence"  just  below  the  nest.  This  seal  is  especially 
noteworthy  because  it  is  the  first  seal  having  but  three  babies  in  the 
nest,  and  some  people  will  tell  you  that  the  pelican  has  but  three 
yoimg  and  no  more,  and  based  on  this  assertion,  that  this  is  the 
first  orniihologically  correct  seal.  As  to  the  correctness  of  this  we  shall 
see  later. 

In  Louisiana  today  we  have  many  and  divers  kinds  of  State 
seals.  Every  State  office  displays,  or  should  display,  the  pelican  in 
its  nest  on  its  official  paper  or  letterheads.  The  State  Treasurer  has 
his  seal,  the  Secretary  of  State  his,  even  the  State  Land  office 
has  a  seal.  Not  all  the  seals  are  alike,  nor  were  they  alike  in  the  old 
days.  Some  had  three  yotmg  in  the  nest,  some  had  four,  some  had 
twelve,  such  as  the  Flying  pelican.  This  design  made  its  appearance 
on  official  docimients  about  the  Civil  War  period  and  became  quite 
popular  not  only  on  Governor  Wells'  State  commissions,  but  with 
notaries  and  business  houses  that  emblazoned  their  stationary  with 
the  State  emblem.  A  singular  seal  was  that  one  used  by  General 
Beauregard  when  he  was  adjutant  general.  The  pelican  is  well 
drawn  but  we  do  not  know  his  authority  for  using  "wow  sibi  sed  suis.'* 

It  was  not  imtil  April,  1902,  that  Louisiana  had  the  pelican  seal 
adopted  by  act  of  legislature  and  with  all  the  frills  and  furbelows 
that  go  with  legislative  action.  This  took  place  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  W.  W.  Heard.  At  the  same  time  the  State  flag 
was  adopted,  a  blue  field  with  the  pelican  in  the  traditional  attitude 
in  white;  as  was  the  magnolia  selected  as  the  State's  flower. 

Section  3471  of  the  revised  statutes  says  that  the  seal  shall 
consist  of  "a  pelican  with  its  head  turned  toward  the  left;  in  a  nest 
three  young;  the  pelican,  following  the  tradition,  in  act  of  tearing 
its  breast  to  feed  its  young;  aroimd  the  edge  of  the  seal  to  be  in- 
scribed 'Union,  Justice,'  etc.;  imder  the  nest  of  the  pelican  to  be 
inscribed  'Confidence.'  " 
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In  the  frontispiece  of  the  report  of  Secretary  of  State  John  T, 
Michel,  appeared  the  State  seal,  but  while  the  language  of  the  statute 
said  that  the  pelican's  head  should  be  turned  to  the  left  the  head 
wrongly  turns  to  the  right.  In  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  the  object's 
ri^t  or  left  that  is  designated  and  not  the  observer's.  Then,  too, 
the  Heard  pelican,  ornithohgically  speaking,  is  a  composite.  It  has 
the  body  of  a  goose,  the  neck  of  a  swan  and  the  bill  of  a  heron. 

Let  us  consider  just  how  a  pelican  should  look  in  life  in  this 
attitude.  There  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  pelicans  in  the  Audu- 
bon Park  Flying  Cage  in  the  attitude  of  picking  his  breast.  It  took 
months  of  waiting  for  the  time,  the  place  and  the  pelican  before  I 
succeeded  in  securing  this  pose.  Of  course  I  was  materially  aided  by 
a  friendly  cootie,  and  this  is  the  nearest  I  have  come  to  photograph- 
ing a  pelican  in  the  act  of  tearing  its  breast  to  feed  its  yoimg. 

I  feel  that  the  seal  now  used  by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
comes  nearer  being  the  actual  likeness  of  a  pelican,  in  the  traditional 
attitude,  with  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  and  with  the  wording 
provided  for  in  the  legislative  act.  You  will  note  the  correct  ab- 
sence of  the  word  or  figure  "and" — the  act  does  not  call  for  it. 

Now  we  have  considered  the  seal  from  its  first  design  to  the 
present  one.  Why  is  the  pelican  in  the  act  of  tearing  its  breast  to 
feed  its  young?  We  know  that  it  is  a  most  abimdant  bird  along  the 
vast  Louisiana  coast.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  writers. 
Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  writing  in  1758,  calls  the  pelican  the  Grand  gosier 
and  prints  its  portrait.  'The  Grand-gosier,*'  says  du  Pratz,  "derives 
his  name  from  his  big  head,  large  bill  and  especially  his  big  pocket, 
without  feathers  or  down,  that  hangs  from  his  neck.  He  fills  this 
pocket  with  fish  that  he  afterwards  empties  to  feed  his  young.  The 
sailors  kill  them  along  the  sea  shores  where  they  are  always  to  be 
fotmd  so  as  to  get  this  pouch  in  which  they  place  a  cannonball  and 
suspend  it  so  as  to  shape  it  into  a  bag  in  which  they  place  their 
tobacco." 

Captain  Bossu,  writing  in  the  early  days,  says:  "the  pelican  is 
called  the  grand-gosier  in  Louisiana  by  the  inhabitants  because  of 
its  big  pouch,  and  further  that  the  grease  from  the  bird  was  used  to 
thicken  indigo  paste. 

The  presence  of  this  bird  in  such  numbers  doubtless  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  the  religious  Catholics  the  place  the  pelican  has 
in  ecclesiastic  history.  The  pelican  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  old  testament,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  new.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus 
is  contained  the  directions  for  regulating  the  food  of  the  Israelites 
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so  as  to  keep  them  from  defilement  by  contact  with  any  sort  of  dead 
flesh  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  eat.  Of  the  birds  nineteen 
were  prohibited  by  name  and  the  pelican  is  among  that  number — as 
is  also  the  bat,  which  is  not  a  bird,  by  the  way. 

While  the  pelican  in  its  adult  stage  is  a  bird  without  a  voice,  it 
is  very  strange  to  find  the  sweet  singer  David  comparing  his  groans 
and  lamentations  in  the  102nd  Psalm  to  "the  cries  of  a  pelican  in 
the  wilderness." 

The  pelican  has  a  secure  place  in  symbolism  and  the  writings 
obtainable  today  contain  references  to  the  pelican  and  show  that  this 
bird  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  certain  crude  likenesses  of  it 
have  been  foimd  in  many  ancient  writings.  The  word  pelican  comes 
from  the  Greek  pelekan  or  pelekinos  or  the  Latin  pelecanus,  and  there 
are  about  13  separate  species  found  in  all  temperate  portions  of  the 
world.  North  American  has  but  two  kinds,  the  white  pelican,  that 
is  wholly  a  northern  breeder;  and  the  brown  pelican,  that  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  of  the  California 
coast. 

Being  so  widely  distributed,  a  bird  of  size,  and  of  peculiar 
habits  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  bird  easily  obtained  a  place  in  tradi- 
tion and  symbolism.  Throughout  the  world  'The  pelican  in  its 
piety,"  as  the  heralds  call  this  symbol,  is  to  be  found.  Whether  over 
the  entrance  to  an  English  cathedral  such  as  the  carving  over  the 
perpendicular  of  south  porch,  S.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Eng.,  or  in  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  Bourges  cathedral,  where  it  is  to  be  seen 
with  other  types  of  the  Resurrection,  viz.,  the  lion  raising  its  whelps; 
Jonah  delivered  from  the  whale,  and  Elijah  restoring  life  to  the 
widow's  son  of  Sarepta.  The  symbolism  of  the  pelican  seems  to  be 
closely  connected  not  only  with  Christ's  pas^^ion  but  with  the  Chris- 
tian resurrection  as  well. 

An  insert  in  the  pulpit  at  Aldington,  Kent,  England,  contains 
a  remarkable  wood  carving  of  the  "pelican  in  its  piety." 

Canon  Cheyne  in  referring  to  the  pelican  as  the  emblem  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  writes  that  the 
common  fable  about  the  pelican  giving  its  life  for  its  young  ones 
comes  originally  from  Egypt,  and  the  Bestiaries  say  that  the  pelicans 
are  fond  of  their  young,  but  when  the  latter  grow  older,  they  begin 
to  strike  their  parents  in  the  face.  This  enrages  the  parents,  who 
kill  the  yotmg  in  anger,  but  at  last  one  of  them  comes  in  remorse 
and  smites  its  breast  with  its  beak  so  that  the  blood  may  flow  and 
raise  the  young  to  life  again. 
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It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  state  here  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  venerable  legend  of  the  mother  pelican  feeding  her 
young  with  blood  from  her  own  breast  which  has  given  this  bird 
such  an  important  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  a  tradition  in 
Louisiana  that  is  believed  by  some  even  to  this  day  as  being  a  fact. 
This  is  the  legend  generally  recotmted  as  t>T>if>ang  the  great  love 
of  the  mother  for  her  young,  but  in  my  researches  for  bits  of  ancient 
lore  anent  this  strange  old  bird  that  graces  our  State  seal,  I  have 
stimibled  on  a  curious  legend  that  antedates  the  one  usually  heard. 

Epithanius,  Bishop  of  Constantia,  wrote  in  his  Physiologus  in 
1588,  that  the  female  bird  in  cherishing  her  young  wotmds  them  with 
loving  by  piercing  their  sides  with  her  beak  and  they  die.  After 
three  days  the  male  pelican  comes  to  the  nest  and  finds  his  little  ones 
dead  and  his  heart  is  pained.  He  smites  his  own  side  with  his  bill 
and  as  he  stands  over  the  dead  nestlings  the  blood  trickles  from  his 
self-infiicted  cuts  into  the  open  wotmds  of  his  dead  little  ones  and 
they  are  made  to  live  again.  In  this  pious  act  of  reviving  his  off- 
springs was  foimd  the  common  subject  for  the  fifteenth  century 
emblematic  books,  and  thus  the  pelican  became  the  symbolism  of 
self  sacrifice,  the  type  of  Christian  redemption  and  of  Eucharistic 
doctrine. 

Antedating  by  300  years  the  device  of  the  pelican  on  the  State 
seal  of  Louisiana  is  the  adoption  of  this  device  for  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  Bishop  Fox,  in  1512,  adopted  the 
design  of  the  father  pelican  making  his  yoimg  alive  again  for  the 
then  new  college  of  Corpus  Christi. 

We  will  now  leave  the  pelicans  of  the  past  and  tradition  fen- 
the  pelicans  of  the  present  and  reality.  There  are  two  species  of 
pelicans  native  to  Louisiana — the  brown  pelican,  a  resident  bird 
and  a  breeder  along  our  coasts,  and  the  white  pelican,  a  winter 
visitor  but  not  breeding  in  Louisiana.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  designate  the  brown  pelican  as  the  State  Bird,  as  it  is  found 
along  our  shores  at  all  times  of  the  year  and,  as  we  have  adopted  the 
design  of  a  pelican  with  its  young  for  our  State  seal,  we  should,  to  be 
consistent,  select  the  species  of  pelican  that  actually  raises  its  young 
within  the  confines  of  the  State. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  few  members  of  the  great  white  pelican 
flocks  •that  come  to  this  State  during  the  winter  months  remain  here 
during  the  sununer  or  breeding  season,  it  is  nevertheless  an  absolute 
fact  that  the  white  birds  that  spend  the  stunmer  with  us  do  not 
breed,  as  the  white  pelicans  that  have  come  under  my  observaticMis 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  do  not  have  the  characteristic  breed- 
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ing  horn  on  the  top  of  the  upper  bill.  The  white  pelican  differs  in 
appearance  in  a  number  of  respects  from  our  so-called  brown  pelican. 
It  is  a  bird  that  is  of  pure  white  plumage  with  the  exception  of  the 
black  primary  feathers  of  the  wings,  and  the  feet,  bill,  and  pouch 
are  of  a  vivid  yellow  color;  but  its  most  peculiar  adornment  is  a 
homy  excrescence  seen  on  top  of  the  bill  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. This  is  purely  a  sexual  adornment  and  is  found  on  both  sexes 
during  the  breeding  season,  after  which  it  drops  off.  This  fact  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  few  white  pelicans  that  stay  in  Louisiana 
during  the  sunmier,  not  joining  the  annual  northward  flight,  are 
non-breeders. 

The  brown  pelican  differs  to  a  marked  degree  from  its  relative 
the  white  pelican  inasmuch  as  the  back  and  sides  are  of  a  silvery 
gray-brown  effect  composed  of  many  different  tints.  In  winter  the 
head  and  neck  is  white,  tinted  with  yellow  at  the  ends  of  these  feath- 
ers.   The  bill,  pouch,  and  feet  are  of  a  dull  bluish-green  color. 

As  the  breeding  season  comes  on,  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
top  of  the  breast  turn  to  a  very  rich  seal  brown  color,  leaving  the 
front  of  the  neck  pure  white.  Because  of  a  brown  neck  stripe  our 
pelican  received  its  common  name  of  "brown"  pelican  and  this  plum- 
age change  approximates  the  sexual  breeding  ornament  of  the  white 
pelican,  i.  e.  the  homy  excrescence  on  the  top  of  the  bill.  This  rich 
coloring  of  the  nap  of  the  neck  and  breast  does  give  a  distinction  to 
our  pelican  although  "gray"  pelican  would  seem  a  more  fitting 
popular  name. 

As  to  the  nimiber  of  young  that  should  be  in  a  pelican's  nest, 
to  make  it  omithologically  correct,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  white  pelican 
lays  but  two  eggs  and  hatches  but  two  yotmg.  As  to  the  brown 
pelican:  I  have  personally  investigated  a  nimiber  of  breeding  colonies 
of  brown  pelicans  in  Louisiana,  I  have  seen  them  on  everyone  of  the 
islands  they  have  selected  for  reproduction  purposes  and  these  isl- 
ands lie  practically  all  along  the  Louisiana  coast.  The  largest  colony 
ever  investigated  was  on  the  mud  Itmips  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  There  over  50,000  breeding  birds  were  assembled  in 
1918.  I  have  seen  nests  that  contained  one,  two,  three,  foiu*,  five, 
and  six  eggs.  I  have  seen  young  pelicans  in  the  nests  numbering 
three,  four  and  five  babies  and,  as  a  result  of  my  personal  investiga- 
tion, I  would  say  that  the  normal  number  of  eggs  layed  approximate 
four  as  the  general  average.  Although  great  numbers  of  them  have 
foxir  yoimg,  while  five  young  must  be  counted  on  as  a  rarity,  three 
yoxmg  is  not  quite  an  average.    These  observations  just  entunerated 
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must  then  effectually  explode  the  off -heard  theory  that  our  pelican 
has  three  young  and  no  more. 

While  more  than  three  eggs  are  laid  and  more  than  three  young 
are  hatched,  my  investigations  led  me  to  believe  that  on  an  average 
our  brown  pelican  raises  to  maturity  but  two  yoimg,  as  frc»n  differ- 
ent causes  there  is  quite  some  mortality  among  the  young  of  this 
bird.  Yotmg  pelicans  when  they  are  hatched  come  from  the  egg 
absolutely  naked,  in  a  week  or  ten  days  a  fuzzy  down  makes  its 
appearance  and  by  the  time  they  are  a  month  old  they  resemble 
nothing  more  than  little  woolly  lambs.  While  the  adult  pelican  is 
absolutely  voiceless,  this  does  not  hold  as  to  the  vocal  accomplish- 
ments of  the  young  ones  for  the  racket  200,000  baby  pelicans  can 
make  when  they  clamor  for  their  fish  food  can  be  best  described  as 
deafening.  The  yotmg  ones  are  great  hulking  babies  and  like  most 
young  ones,  bird  or  human,  are  himgr>''  all  the  time,  and  to  feed  the 
appallingly  capacious  pouches  that  they  are  continually  opening 
and  displaying  the  emptiness  thereof,  the  parent  birds  are  kept 
busy  from  sim  up  to  sundown,  and  the  care  and  attention  shown 
these  hungry  little  ones  by  the  old  birds  is  worthy  of  emulation  by 
parents,  bird  or  human. 

The  brown  pelican  in  the  air  is  a  most  graceful  bird.  A  strong 
flyer  and  a  wonderful  diver,  for  the  brown  pelican  gets  its  food  by  mak- 
ing an  abrupt  plimge  from  a  great  height  into  the  water,  sometimes 
going  below  the  surface,  while  the  white  pelican  swims  on  the  surface 
and  scoops  its  food  without  going  beneath  the  water  or  plunging. 
Our  State  bird  is  a  most  amiable  member  of  oiu*  vast  avian  race. 
It  harms  no  one  and  should  make  no  enemies,  although  two  years 
ago  an  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen  in  Florida,  Texas 
and  some  parts  of  Louisiana  to  exterminate  these  birds  on  the  groimd 
that  they  annually  destroyed  many  thousand  tons  of  fish  useful  to 
man  as  food.  When  this  movement  was  under  way  to  so  interest 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  that  it  would  pronounce  rules  that 
would  permit  their  extermination,  the  Department  of  Conservation 
came  to  the  defence  of  our  emblematic  bird  and  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion along  the  Louisiana  coast  to  investigate  its  food  habits.  This 
expedition  I  had  the  privilege  of  heading  and  as  the  result  of  our 
finding  we  absolutely  ascertained  that  the  pelican's  food  was  over 
97%  menhaden,  a  fish  that  is  not  used  by  man  as  food,  and  the  other 
3%  of  its  diet  was  made  up  of  silversides,  another  fish  that  is  not 
used  by  man  as  food,  therefore  our  State  Bird  has  a  100%  record, 
because  of  the  hundreds  of  stomachs  secured  in  not  one  did  we  find 
a  single  food  fish. 
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Louisiana  has  adopted  for  her  insignia  on  the  State  seal  a  bird 
that  is  plus  in  every  partioilar;  true  in  appearance  the  pelican  is 
ungainly  when  on  the  land;  when  swimming  it  loses  this  awkward- 
ness; and  when  in  the  air  it  is  a  bird  of  exceptional  grace,  and  to  see 
a  number  of  pelicans  flying  over  our  waters,  lends  a  fitting  adorn- 
ment to  our  characteristic  Louisiana  coast  line  and  waters. 

I  bespeak  a  word  of  praise  and  admiration  for  our  State  Bird 
from  everyone.  The  pelican's  devotion  to  its  little  one  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  the  devotion  of  any  other  bird.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  to- 
ward man  in  every  respect.  The  pelican  is  charged  with  being  ugly — 
homely — awkward — quite  true,  yet  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the 
handsomest  president  of  these  United  States. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


Address  by  Hon.  Charles  Barret,  Consul  General  of  France,  Delivered  in 

French,  Before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  in  the  Cabildo, 

December  20, 1918,  Translation  by 

Miss  Grace  King. 


II  y  a  deux  cents  ans,  la  Nouvelle-Orlfians  consistait  encore 
"en  quelques  cahutes  de  branchages  entourant  une  cabane  couverte 
de  feuilles  de  lataniers."  Dans  ses  plus  beaux  reves,  Bienville,  le 
fondateur,  n'imagina  certes  jamais  la  brillante  reunion  de  ce  soir, 
tenue  k  la  gloire  de  sa  ville,  aujourd'hui  bicentenaire  et  devenue,  k 
travers  les  plus  tragiques  p6rip6ties,  une  agglomeration  de  quatre 
cent  mille  habitants,  dont  on  ne  compte  plus  les  imposants  Edifices 
ni  les  maisons  tour  k  tour  riches  et  pimpantes;  un  port  oH,  aux  navires 
de  I'Europe,  viennent  se  mgler,  non  seulement  ceux  des  deux  Am6riques 
mais  aussi  ceux  de  I'Asie;  le  sejour  d'lme  des  soci6tes  les  plus  policies 
du  monde,  amoureuse  d'art,  passionnfe  de  musique,  friande  de  lit- 
tferature,  et  qui,  par  son  616gance  raflfinfee  et  Texquise  urbanitfe  de  ses 
mani^es  a  m6rit6  cette  6pith6te  de  "grande  dame  en  grande  tenue" 
que,  pour  elle,  a  su  trouver,  avec  tant  de  bonheur  d'expression,  im 
de  ses  plus  ducats  6crivains. 

'Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  Condere  gentem',  s'interrompait 
Virgile,  chantant  les  tribulations  d'Enfee,  et  Ton  est  tent6  de  r6p6ter: 
tantae  molis  erat. . . .  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  s'arrfete  de  lire  I'fipique 
r6dt  que  forme  I'histoire  de  cette  belle  et  noble  dt6.  Dhs  le  d6but, 
c'est  la  formidable  inonda^on  qui,  les  premiers  coups  de  hache  et  de 
pioche  donnas,  risque  d'empwter  dans  les  eaux  troubles  du  Missis- 
sippi la  pauvre  cabane  et  les  mis6rables  cahutes  k  peine  6difi6es. 
Et  les  assauts  du  fleuve  se  renouvelSrent.  Puis  ce  sont  les  ouragans, 
nos  cyclones  d'aujourd'hui,  qui  manquent  de  d^truire  la  ville  enccw^ 
au  berceau  et  en  arrachent  la  meilleure  partie.  Quand  les  616ments 
font  treve  les  hommes  s'en  mglent.  Les  Indiens,  les  Sauvages, 
ccmmie  on  disait  alors,  dfiddent  de  se  d^barrasser  des  Frangais  et 
c'est  le  massacre  organist  par  les  Natchez,  aflFreuse  tuerie  qui  fit 
trembler  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ans,  si  elle  Tfipargna,  et  qui,  k  elle  seule. 
inspira  toute  une  6pop6e  a  Chateaubriand.  Plus  tard  le  feu  succfede 
k  lean.  A  peine  les  douloureux  souvenirs  de  r§tablissement  de  la 
dcmiination  espagnole  commencent — ils  k  s'apaiser,  im  immense 
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incendie  dfetmit  la  presque  totality  de  la  ville.  C'est  k  cette  catastro- 
phe, vous  le  savez,  que  nous  devons  d'gtre  ce  soir  assembles  dans 
cette  salle.  Le  Cabildo  a  6t6  bati,  aprfes  le  sinistre,  par  les  soins  du 
pieux  Don  Andres  Almonester,  dont  les  cendres  reposent,  tout  k 
c6t6,  dans  la  Cath6drale  St.  Louis. 

Comme  ceux  du  fleuve,  les  assauts  des  flammes  se  repfetent. 
Mais  sans  insister  davantage  sur  tant  de  fleaux  qui  frappSrent 
encore  la  Nouvelle-Orl^ans,  les  calamitfe  de  la  guerre  de  Secession, 
la  fifevre  jaune  et  le  cholera,  ces  6pouvantables  6pid6mies  dont  la 
lugubre  visite  p6riodique  transforma  maintes  fois  la  ville  en  un 
macabre  charnier,  je  passe,  puisque  j'ai  nomm6  ce  Cabildo  oH  nous 
voUk  r6unis,  ce  palais  de  lignes  sobres  et  presque  sevferes,  gH  TEspagne 
a  laiss6  Tempreinte  de  sa  gravite  hautaine,  je  passe  aux  grands 
6v6nements  dont  fut  t&noin  cette  place  d'armes  sur  laquelle  s'ouvrent 
ses  fengtres,  k  ces  m&norables  episodes  qui  brillent  sur  la  trame 
de  votre  histoire  comme  autant  de  points  lumineux  sur  le  fond 
sombre  d'lme  tapisserie.  Et  d'abord  cette  procession  des  Ursulines, 
se  transportant,  sept  ans  aprfes  leur  arriv6e,  au  couvent,  voisin  de  la 
Cathfedrale,  oH  elles  doivent  vivre  plus  d'lm  siMe  avant  d'aller 
sojourner,  pour  prfes  de  cent  autres  anntes,  au  lieu  qui  les  abrita 
jusqu'^  leur  toute  r6cente  installation  dans  le  superbe  etablissement 
que  vous  connaissez,  et  oH  leurs  elfeves  trouvent  ime  demeure  v6ri- 
tablement  somptueuse.  N'est-ce-pas  en  effet,  im  §v6nement  capital 
que  Tarrivte  de  ces  saintes  religieuses  k  qui,  encore  aujourd'hui, . 
tant  de  jeunes  fiUes  doivent  d'etre  61ev6es  dans  la  plus  pure  tradition 
frangaise,  d'atteindre  k  cette  perfection  de  tenue  et  de  langage,  k 
cette  616gance  d'attitudes  et  k  cette  grkce  dans  les  maniferes  qui 
distinguent  d'une  fagon  si  frappante  les  femmes  de  cette  ville  privi- 
16gi6e? 

Plus  tard,  ge  fut  la  substitution  du  drapeau  rouge  et  jaune 
de  la  monarchie  espagnole  au  drapeau  blanc  fleurdelis6  des  Rois  de 
France.  H61as!  le  rouge  qui  pour  la  premi&re  fois  couronna  le  mat  de 
pavilion  6rig6  sur  la  place  d'armes  en  symbole  de  la  souveftiinetfe, 
n'allait  que  trop  longtemps  rappeler  le  sang  vers6  par  les  valeureux 
patriotes  dont  la  vie  paya  le  fervent  et  irreductible  attachement  k 
leur  pays.  '*Nous  sommes,"  6crivaient  ces  nobles  victimes,  "dans 
une  resolution  in^branlable  de  conserver,  au  plus  grand  hasard  de 
nos  vies  et  de  nos  biens,  le  doux  et  inviolable,  le  pr§cieux  et  incon- 
testable titre  de  citoyen  frangais  avec  lequel  nous  voulons  vivre 
et  mourir."  Saluons  les  dignes  descendants  de  ces  h6ros  qui  portent  si 
rimplement  leur  grand  nom  et  qui,  vivantparmi  nous  ndtre  vie  detous 
les  jours,  rendent  plus  pr6sente  k  nos  coeurs  I'histoire  de  la  belle  et 
douce  Louisiane.    La  cession  qui  provoqua  cette  horrible  trag6die. 
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dont  le  souvenir  nous  rfevolte  encore,  a  du  moins  montr6  avec  I'^Io- 
quence  p6remptoire  que  seule  la  mort  possMe,  k  quelle  profondeur 
vont  s'enraciner  les  sentiments  qu'a  toujours  et  partout  inspir§  la 
France  k  ses  sujets,  sous  nimporte  quelle  latitude  comme  k  n'importe 
quelle  6poque,  aux  hommes  de  toutes  les  races,  rouges,  noirs  oH 
jaunes,  aussi  bien  que  de  toutes  les  croyances,  f6tichistes,  mahom^tans, 
bouddhistes,  car  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  colons  frangais  seulement  qui 
s'opposSrent  au  changement  de  domination.  Les  Peaux-Rouges, 
eux  aussi,  s'en  montr^rent  mecontents  et  entr&rent  en  lutte  les  uns 
avec  les  Anglais,  k  qui  une  petite  partie  de  la  colonie  fut,  en  m&ne 
temps  c6d6e,  les  autres  avec  les  Espagnols  qui  en  regurent  la  totality. 
La  potence,  la  croix,  les  supplices  furent  le  partage  de  beaucoup 
d'entre  eux. 

Une  autre  cession,  qui  n'6voque  heureusement  aucun 
anglant  souvenir,  devait  donner  lieu  sur  la  Place  d'Armes  k  une 
c6r6monie  semblable,  quand  le  pavilion  6toil6  des  Etats-Unis  succ6da 
au  pavilion  tricolore  de  la  France,  que  Napoleon  venait  de  couvrir 
d'une  gloire  immortelle.  Par  la  suite  se  d^roula  une  pompe  triom- 
phale  qui  devait  rester  sans  6gale  pendant  plus  d'un  sitele.  Au  sortir 
de  cette  bataille  fameuse  oCl  la  victoire  lui  fut  donn^e  autant  par 
rhabile  et  vaillant  concours  des  Creoles  que  par  les  inspirations  de 
son  gSnie,  Jackson,  vainqueur  du  meilleur  61feve  de  Wellington, 
passait  k  I'endroit  meme  oCl  se  dresse  aujourd'hui  sa  statue,  pour 
aller  prendre  part  k  un  Te  Deum  d'actions  de  graces.  Couronn^  de 
laurier,  marchant  sur  les  fleurs  dont  on  faisait  un  tapis  sous  ses  pas, 
il  franchit  la  porte  de  TEglise  entre  deux  vivantes  allegories:  la 
Liberte  et  la  Justice. 

La  Liberty  et  la  Justice!  Nous  venons  de  les  feter  k  notre  toiu". 
Exactement  cent  trois  ans  aprfes,  dans  un  magnifique  dfeploiement 
d'apparat  religieux,  militaire  et  civil,  nous  avons  entendu,  il  y  ^ 
trois  semaines,  Timique  Te  Deum  qui,  depuis  lors,  ait  fait  retentir  les 
vofites  de  la  Cathedrale,  le  Te  Detmi  que  nous  avons  chants  pour 
c616brer  la  Victoire  des  Allies  contre  la  coalition  allemande,  la  revanche 
du  Droit  contre  la  Force.  La  Nouvelle-Orl6ans  qui  a  si  grandement 
participe  k  la  guerre,  et  contribue  k  la  victoire,  de  sa  peine,  de  son 
argent  et  de  son  sang, — combien  de  ses  fils,  en  effet,  sont  morts 
hfiroiquement  au^champ  d'honneur,  en  champions  de  la  justice,  sur 
cette  terre  de  France  tant  aimee,  qu'ils  n'ont  sans  doute  connue 
qu'au  moment  meme  d'y  reposer? — la  Nouvelle-Orleans,  vibrante  de 
legitime  fiert6  et  p6n§tr6e  d'une  joie  profonde,  mglant  ses  souvenirs 
d*il  y  k  cent  ans  k  Amotions  d'aujourd'hui,  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ans  vint 
en  foule  remercier  le  Seigneur  d'avoir  rendu  la  p)aix  au  monde  en  y 
faisant  triompher  la  cause  du  droit  et  de  la  liberte  des  peuples.    Et 
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ici  admirons  les  desseins  secrets  de  la  Providence.  Par  une  grandiose 
inspiration,  il  avait  6t6  convenu  que  la  c6r6monie  aurait  lieu  en  plein 
air,  dans  ce  merveilleux  pare  d' Audubon,  oCl  les  vastesespaceseussent 
permis  k  tout  un  peuple  assemble  de  chanter  les  louanges  du  Seigneur. 
Mais  les  chetives  provisions  de  la  raison  humaine  ayant  fait  craindre 
rincl6mence  du  temps,  il  fut  d6cid6  que  cette  solennit6  serait  c616br6e 
en  la  Cathedrale  St.  Louis.  Or,  jamais  jour  plus  radieux,  aprfes  une 
serie  de  pluies  et  de  rafales  qui  sOvissaient  encore  k  Tinstant  du  lever 
du  soleil,  ne  vint  illimiiner  la  joie  des  hommes.  Ce  fut  comme  \m 
signe  divin  que  le  v&itable  coeur  de  la  Nouvelle-OrlOans  bat  toujours 
swc  cet  emplacement  d6sign§  par  Tillustre  Bienville  pour  en  etre  le 
centre,  1^  oCl  ses  pulsations,  recueillies  et  magnifies  par  la  nef  du 
Saint  Edifice  montent  vers  les  cieux  avec  Tencens  de  ses  hymnes  et 
le  son  de  ses  cloches. 

Aussi,  puisque  vous  m'avez  fait  Thonneur  de  me  donner  la  parole 
en  ce  palais  historique,  sur  les  liefix  m&nes  oil  naquit  et  vOcut  votre 
ville  bien  aimOe,  oCl  elle  vit  encore  et  que  son  Sme  habite  toujours, 
qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  rendre,  au  sein  de  votre  docte  soci6t6,  pr6poste 
k  la  garde  de  ses  annales,*im  solennel  hommage  k  la  fid61ite  de  son 
attachement  envers  le  pays  qui  lui  donna  le  jour  il  y  a  deux  cents  ans. 
Certes,  la  Louisiane  au  nom  po6tique  et  doux,  la  Nouvelle-OrlOans 
avec  ses  syllabes  harmonieusement  sonores,  de  tout  temps  Otaient 
chores  k  la  France.  Mais  les  marques  de  predilection  qu'elle  en  a 
regues  au  cours  de  cette  guerre,  la  plus  terrible  que  le  monde  ait 
connue  et  celle  qui  a  sem6  le  plus  de  d§sastres,  de  ravages,  de  devas- 
tations, de  desolations  et  d'abominations  sur  son  territoire  et  parmi 
sa  population,  ont  encore  avivO  les  sentiments  qu'elle  leur  porte. 
Conmie  le  disait,  il  y  a  quelques  jours  k  peine,*le  President  de  la  RO- 
publique  k  I'illustre  Woodrow  Wilson,  en  des  mots  qui  s'adressent 
k  TAmerique  mais  qui  s'appliquent  si  exactement  k  la  Nouvelle- 
Orleans:  "Meme  avant  que  TAmerique  ne  se  fiit  decidfie  k  entrer 
dans  la  lutte,  elle  avait  tOmoignO  aux  blessfe  et  aux  orphelins  de 
France  ime  soUicitude  et  une  gen&rosite  dont  le  souvenir  restera 
toujours  vivant  dans  nos  coeurs.  Les  largesses  de  votre  Croix- 
Rouge,  les  innombrables  dons  de  vos  concitoyens,  les  admirables 
initiatives  des  fenmies  amOricaines,  devanc&rent  votre  action  militaire 
et  navale  et  montrferent  au  monde  de  quel  c6te  allaient  vos  sympa- 
thies." on  vont  les  sympathies  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  Nouvelle- 
.  Orleans  j'en  suis  chaque  jour  le  temion  sensible  et  reconnaissant. 
Les  touchantes  preuves  d'amour  qu'elles  ont  prodiguOes  k  mon 
douleureux  pays  reste  meurtri  de  sa  victoire  m&ne,  en  s'ingeniant 
k  lui  venir  en  aide  avec  im  infatigable  devouement,  ime  activite  de 
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tous  les  instants,  une  attention  constamment  en  6veil,  ont  resserrfi 
davantage  encore  et  indissolublement  nou6  les  liens  d'une  affection, 
d'un  c6t6  maternelle  et  de  Tautre  filiale,  dont  cent  cinquante  ans  de 
separation  n'avaient  pas  r^ussi  k  refroidir  Tardente  tendresse.  Et 
c'est  pourquoi  vous  pouvez  me  croire,  et  je  sais  que  je  ne  m'avance 
pas,  quand  je  vous  dis  que  toute  la  France  vous  crie  en  mgme  temps 
que  moi, 

VIVE  LA  NOUVELLE^RLEANS. 
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ADDRESS 


By  Miss  Grace  King 


Two  hundred  years  ago  New  Orleans  consisted  only  of  a  few 
huts  made  of  bou^s  surroimding  a  cabin  covered  with  palmetto. 
In  his  brightest  dreams  Bienville  the  founder  surely  never  imagined 
the  brilliant  gathering  of  this  evening  held  in  celebration  of  his  city, 
today  bi-centenarian,  and  which,  despite  the  most  tragic  vicissitudes, 
has  become  an  agglomeration  of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
with  numberless  stately  buildings,  and  houses  either  luxurious  or 
comely, — ^  port  where  meet  not  only  the  ships  of  Europe  and  of 
the  two  Americas  but  those  also  of  Asia;  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
polished  societies  in  the  world,  loving  art,  impassioned  for  music, 
fond  of  literature,  which  by  its  refined  elegance  and  the  exquisite 
urbanity  of  its  manners  has  well  deserved  the  qualification  of  "Grande 
Dame  en  grandie  tenue"  according  to  the  happy  expression  found 
for  it  by  one  of  her  most  charming  writers. 

"Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  Condere  Gentem."  Virgil  in- 
terrupts his  chant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Aeneas  to  exclaim,  and  we 
are  tempted  to  repeat  "Tantae  molis  erat".  .  .  .  every  time  we  pause 
in  the  reading  of  the  epic  that  forms  the  history  of  this  beautiful 
and  noble  dty.  At  its  beginning  there  was  the  formidable  overflow, 
the  first  strokes  of  axe  and  pick  hardly  given,  that  threatened  to  carry 
away  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  the  poor  cabins  and  the 
miserable  huts  but  just  completed.  And  the  assaults  of  the  river 
were  renewed  year  after  year.  Then  there  came  the  hurricanes,  the 
cyclones  of  today,  that  all  but  killed  the  inf  nt  city  in  its  cradle, 
destroying  the  best  part  of  it.  When  the  elements  granted  a  truce 
men  took  a  hand  in  the  direful  struggle.  The  Indians,  the  savages 
as  they  were  then  called,  resolving  to  rid  themselves  of  the  French, 
there  was  the  Natchez  massacre  organized  and  executed,  a  horrible 
butchery  that  made  New  Orleans  tremble  with  terror,  although  she 
was  spared  to  history,  and  gave  birth  to  the  inspired  epopee  of 
Chateaubriand.  Later  the  afflictions  by  fire  succeed  those  by  water. 
Hardly  had  the  painful  memories  left  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  domination  begim  to  be  appeased,  when  an  immense  con- 
flagration destroyed  nearly  the  whole  city.    To  this  catastrophe  as 
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as  you  know  we  owe  our  being  tonight  in  this  hall.  The  Cabildo  was 
built  shortly  afterwards  by  the  pious  Don  Almonester,  whose  ashes 
repose  nearby  in  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral. 

Like  the  river,  fire  repeated  its  assaults  year  after  year!  But 
without  dwelling  longer  on  the  many  afflictions  that  were  still  to 
strike  New  Orleans:  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  Secession,  the 
yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  those  frightful  epidemics  whose  periodic 
death-dealing  visitations  so  often  transformed  the  city  into  a  ghastly 
Chamel, — ^let  us  pass  on  and  since  I  have  mentioned  the  Cabildo, 
where  we  are  assembled,  this  sober  and  almost  severe  looking  edifice 
upon  which  Spain  has  left  the  impress  of  her  haughty  gravity,  let  us 
pass  on  and  come  to  the  great  events  witnessed  by  the  Place  d'Armes 
out  there  under  the  Cabildo  windows, — to  those  memorable  episodes 
that  glisten  upon  the  woof  of  your  history  like  so  many  bright  stitches 
in  the  sombre  background  of  a  tapestry.  And  first  of  all,  that 
procession  of  the  Ursulines  wending  their  way,  seven  years  after 
their  arrival  in  the  colony,  to  the  convent  that  had  been  built  for 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cathedral,  where  they  were  to  abide 
for  nearly  a  century,  before  going  to  the  more  spacious  roof  that  was 
to  shelter  them  for  nearly  another  century  and  whence  they  have 
removed  recently  to  install  themselves  in  the  superb  establishment 
of  today,  where  their  scholars  find  a  home  ind^  luxurious.  Is  it 
not  in  truth  a  capital  event  in  your  history,  the  coming  to  the  city 
of  these  holy  nuns  to  whom,  still  today,  so  many  of  yoiu:  young 
girls  are  indebted  for  their  rearing  in  the  purest  French  traditions 
and  for  their  attaining  that  perfection  of  bearing  and  language, 
that  elegant  gait  and  grace  of  manner,  that  so  markedly 
distinguish  the  women  of  this  favored  dty. 

Now  we  come  to  the  substitution  of  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  to  the  white  lilied  banner  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
Alas,  the  red,  that  for  the  first  time  crowned  the  staff,  erected  as  a 
symbol  of  sovereignty  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  was  to  recall  for  too  long  a 
time  the  blood  shed  by  the  courageous  patriots  who  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  fervent  and  unswerveable  love  to  their  country.  **We  are," 
wrote  these  noble  victims,* 'resolved  with  a  firmness  not  to  be  shaken,  to 
maintain  at  the  risk  of  our  life  and  fortune,  the  sweet,  the  inviolate,  the 
precious  and  incontestable  title  of  French  citizen,  with  which  we  wish  to 
live  and  die. ' '  Let  us  salute  the  worthy  descendants  of  these  heroes  who 
so  modestly  bear  that  great  name,  and  who  living  among  us  in  our  every 
day  life  keep  ever  present  in  our  hearts  the  history  of  beautiful  and 
sweet  Louisiana.  The  Cession, — the  cause  of  this  terrible  tragedy 
the  memory  of  which  still  excites  the  heart  to  revolt, — at  least  proved 
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with  the  commanding  eloquence  that  only  the  dead  possess,  to  what 
depths  are  rooted  the  sentiments  that  France  always  and  everywhere 
inspires  in  the  heart  of  her  subjects,  be  they  of  whatever  race:  red, 
black  or  yellow,  as  well  as  of  whatever  creed:  fetichists,  Mahomedans, 
Buddhists.  For  it  was  not  only  the  French  colonists  of  Louisiana 
who  opposed  the  change  of  domination.  The  Red  Skins  themselves 
also  showed  their  discontent  and  entered  into  strife,  some  against  the 
EngUsh  to  whom  a  small  portion  of  the  colony  was  ceded  at  that 
same  time;  some  against  the  Spaniards  who  received  the  whole  of  it. 
The  gallows,  the  stake,  death  penalties  of  all  kinds  became  the  por- 
tion of  many  of  them.  Another  cession  that  happily  worked  no 
bloody  memory — ^was  the  occasion  of  another  similar  ceremony 
when  the  starry  banner  of  the  United  States  succeeded  to  the  tricolor 
of  France,  in  the  freshness  of  the  immortal  glory,  with  which  Napo- 
leon had  crowned  it.  A  ceremony  which  unfolded  a  triumphal 
pomp  of  circumstances  beyond  compare,  whose  glory  was  to  last 
for  more  than  a  century.  Coming  from  that  famous  battle  where 
victory  was  won  as  much  by  the  gallant  and  skillful  cooperation 
of  the  Creoles,  as  by  the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  Jackson,  conqueror 
of  the  best  pupil  of  Wellington,  crossed  the  very  spot  where  now  is 
raised  his  statue  to  take  part  in  the  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving  for  his 
success.  Crowned  with  laurel,  walking  on  flowers  spread  like  a 
carpet  beneath  his  feet,  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  church  and 
entered  its  portals  where  stood  two  living  allegories:  Liberty  and 
Justice. 

Liberty  and  Justice!  We  have  but  just  come  from  celebrating 
them  in  our  turn,  exactly  one  hundred  and  three  years  afterwards 
in  a  magnificent  display  of  religious,  military  and  civil  array.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  same  Te  Deimi  that  then  resounded  imder  tiie  arches 
of  the  Cathedral  was  chanted  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Allies 
over  the  German  Coalition.  New  Orleans,  who  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  war,  of  her  work,  of  her  money  and  of  her  blood, — ^how 
many  of  her  sons,  in  truth,  died  heroically  on  the  field  of  honor, 
champions  of  justice  on  that  well  beloved  soil  of  France  that  they 
doubtless  never  knew  imtil  they  were  laid  to  rest  in  it, — New  Orleans 
vibrating  with  legitimate  pride  and  thrilling  with  profoimd  joy, 
mingling  her  memories  of  a  hundred  years,  with  her  emotions  of  today, 
— New'  Orleans  came  in  throngs  to  thank  God  for  having  restored 
peace  to  the  world  and  for  granting  the  triimiph  to  the  cause  of  the 
Right  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Peoples.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  ad- 
mire the  secret  designs  of  Providence. 
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With  grandiose  inspiration  it  had  been  decided  that  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place  in  that  wonderful  Audubon  Park  whose 
vast  spaces  would  have  allowed  the  whole  population  to  join  together 
in  singing  the  praise  of  God.  But,  alas  for  the  puny  foresight  of  human 
reason, — shrinking  before  the  fear  of  the  indemency  of  the  weather 
the  first  program  was  revoked  and  a  new  one  adopted  to  celebrate 
the  solemn  occasion  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis.  Well,  never 
after  a  long  continuance  of  rain  and  storm  dawned  a  more  radiant 
day  to  shine  upon  the  gladness. of  men.  It  seemed  a  divine  token 
that  the  true  heart  of  New  Orleans  beats  still  there  in  the  place  which 
the  illustrious  Bienville  selected  to  be  the  life  centre  of  the  dty, 
there  where  its  heart-beats  throb  together  to  be  magnified  in  the 
aisles  of  the  Holy  Edifice  and  to  mount  to  Heaven  with  the  incense 
of  its  hymns  and  the  soimd  of  its  bells. 

And  since  you  have  honored  me  by  asking  me  to  speak  here  in 
this  historical  building  on  the  very  spot  where  yoiu:  well-beloved 
dty  was  bom,  where  she  still  lives  and  where  her  soul  will  always 
dwell;  may  it  be  permitted  me,  in  the  bosom  of  your  learned  Sodety, 
dedicated  to  the  guardianship  of  its  archives,  to  render  my  solemn 
homage  to  the  fidelity  of  its  attachment  to  the  land  that  gave  it  birth 
two  himdred  years  ago.  Surely,  Louisiana  so  sweetly  and  poetically 
named,  and  New  Orleans  syllabled  so  harmoniously  and  sonorously, 
— surely  they  have  at  all  times  been  dear  to  France.  But  the  proofs 
of  affection  received  from  you  in  the  course  of  this  war,  the  most 
terrible  that  the  world  has  ever  known;  which  has  spread  more 
disaster,  ruins,  devastations  and  desolations  upon  her  territory 
and  among  her  population,  have  requickened  the  sentiments  towards 
you  of  the  Mother  Country.  As  was  said  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
President  of  our  Republic  to  the  illustrious  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
words  addressed  to  America,  but  exactly  applicable  to  New  Orleans: 
"Even  before  America  decided  to  enter  the  conflict  she  had  shown 
to  the  wounded  and  to  the  Orphans  of  France  a  solicitude  and  gen- 
erosity the  remembrance  of  which  will  ever  live  in  our  hearts.  The 
bounteous  benefactions  of  your  Red  Cross,  the  innimierable  gifts 
of  your  fellow  citizens,  the  admirable  enterprises  of  the  American 
women  which  preceded  your  military  and  naval  cooperation  demon- 
strated to  the  world  to  which  side  went  your  sympathies."  Where 
goes  the  sympathy  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  I  am  day  by  day 
the  moved  and  grateful  witness.  The  touching  proofs  of  love  that 
they  have  given  so  prodigally  to  my  suffering  left  coimtry  bleeding 
even  from  its  victory,  their  genius  in  finding  ways  to  come  to  her 
aid  with  an  indefatigable  devotion,  a  never  ceasing  activity  and  a 
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watchful  attention  always  on  the  alert,  have  drawn  and  indissolu- 
bly  knotted  the  bonds  of  affection,  maternal  on  the  one  side  and  filial 
on  the  other,  whose  ardent  tenderness  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  separation  has  not  been  able  to  cool.  And  that  is  why  you  may 
believe  me,  and  I  know  I  am  not  taking  too  much  upon  myself,  when 
I  say  that  the  whole  of  France  is  crying  to  you,  even  as  I  cry, 

LONG  LIVE  NEW  ORLEANS! 
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By  Joseph  H.  De  Grange 


Spanish  Fort  was  built  in  1770  by  Baron  de  Carondelet,  who  was 
in  charge  of  these  Spanish  possessions. 

It  bore  the  name  of  Fort  San  Juan  and  was  so  known  by  the 
United  States  Government  when  it  took  possession  and  appeared 
on  the  various  plans  in  their  possession  and  in  their  archives  as  Fort 
San  Juan.  The  name  of  Spanish  Fort  was  given  to  it  in  later  years 
because  it  was  built  by  the  Spanish  Governor.  A  copy  of  the  plan 
referred  to  is  among  the  records  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

Baron  de  Carondelet  was  Governor  of  the  province  from  1792 
to  1797. 

The  fort  was  garrisoned  in  1793.  The  fort  was  created  on  this 
site  because  of  its  being  an  exposed  point  and  a  defense  to  the  artery, 
— Bayou  St.  John, — ^which  ran  towards  the  city. 

The  people  at  that  time  were  not  friendly  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment so  the  fort  was  built  for  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  inside  as  well  as  from  the  Indians, — which  accounts  for  its  present 
construction. 

The  fort  covered  a  frontage  of  120'  and  a  depth  of  80',  adjoining 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  originally  granted  to  Jean  Lavergne  in 
1771  by  the  Spanish  crown  under  Governor  Unzaga. 

Bayou  St.  John  was  always  of  value  as  an  entry  to  New  Orleans 
and  as  a  means  of  connecting  the  lake  with  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  1699,  Iberville,  then  located  at  Biloxi,  was  informed  of  a 
bayou  that  was  an  Indian  route  to  the  river  and  his  guide  piloted 
him  in  a  pirogue  to  an  Indian  portage  at  its  head  waters  which  is 
now  what  is  known  as  Esplanade  street.  Carondelet  Canal  was 
built  afterwards  from  that  point  to  its  present  terminus  at  Ram- 
part street. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  still  controls  Bayou 
St.  John. 

The  Choctaws,  the  Biloxis,  Bogue  Chittos  and  Chinchubas, 
made  long,  hazardous  trips  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  birchbark 
canoes.  The  Choctaws  were  renowned  hunters  and  their  haunt  was 
Terre  aux  Boeuf,  where  the  buffalo  were  in  abimdance  two  hundred 
years  ago. 
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From  this  portage,  now  Esplanade  street,  was  a  pathway  worn 
from  the  travel  of  Indians  from  Bayou  St.  John,  who,  jotimeying 
overland,  carried  their  canoes  over  Bayou  Road  to  Rampart  street, 
thence  through  Hospital  street  to  the  highlands  on  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Bayou  St.  John  was  the  route  of  traffic  between  Mobile,  Biloxi 
and  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  various  tribes  of  Indians, — ^the  Tchoupitoulas,  Choctaw 
and  Natchez  Indians, — ^were  wont  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  New 
Orleans  on  New  Year's  day  to  exchange  compliments  with  the  Gov- 
vemor  and  city  authorities  and  to  receive  presents  stipulated  by 
treaty. 

Bayou  St.  John*  was  the  seventeenth  landing  that  Bienville 
made  after  leaving  Ship  Island  in  1717. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  in  'Travels  in  North  America"  in 
1825  stated  that  he  visited  Bayou  St.  John  on  the  21st  of  January. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  hotel  called  Pontchartrain  Hotel  at  the 
Fort. 

The  Navigation  Canal  from  Bayou  St.  John  to  its  present 
terminus  was  built  in  1796. 

Vessels  of  heavier  draught  hailing  from  Europe  came  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain  anchoring  at  deep  water,  then  estimated  to  be  sixteen 
feet,  and  transferred  their  cargoes  to  the  **Gabare," — which  were 
transported  up  Bayou  St.  John  to  the  then  Customhouse  in  Grand 
Route  St.  John. 

Fort  St.  John  was  strengthened  by  the  Spaniards  during  the 
holding  of  West  Florida  by  the  British  in  1776. 

It  assimied  considerable  importance  in  the  War  of  1812  when  the 
United  States  Government  garrisoned  it  to  prevent  an  attack  at  that 
IX)int  by  the  British. 

In  1814  Major  Plauche's  Battalion,  composed  of  white  and 
partly  of  free  men  of  color,  garrisoned  Fort  St.  John,  (Spanish  Fort). 
The  garrison  was  reinforced  by  a  volxmteer  company  of  light  artil- 
lery under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wagner. 

In  1803  the  fort  passed  to  the  United  States  imder  the  treaty 
of  cession  as  a  military  reservation  and  in  1823  Harvey  Elkins  took 
possession  of  Fort  St.  John  by  purchase  through  special  act  of  Con- 
gress. He  constructed  Bayou  St.  John  Hotel.  It  subsequently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  Slidell  and  then  into  the  hands  of  the 
Canal  Street,  City  Park  and  Lake  Railroad  Company,  and  in  1877 
was  sold  to  Moses  Schwartz,  who,  in  1878,  operated  the  property 
successfully  as  an  amusement  park. 
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In  1883  a  theatre  was  built  near  the  fort  during  the  zenith  of 
Spanish  Fort's  glory  as  a  summer  resort.  A  notable  opera  company 
occupied  it  for  several  seasons.  This  theatre  was  demolished  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  In  1881  Oscar  Wild  lectured  there  in  the  casino, 
and  the  casino  and  theatre  were  burned  to  the  groimd  in  1906. 

Restaurants,  famous  for  their  cuisine,  were  established  by  vari- 
ous caterers  of  note  at  Spanish  Fort  and  all  notables  visiting  the  City 
were  entertained  there, — such  as  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
General  Grant,  General  Barrios,  who  attempted  the  consolidation  of 
all  South  America, — ^and  many  others. 

In  1896  the  East  Louisiana  Railroad  built  a  long  wharf  and 
trestle  bridge  for  connecting  with  the  steamer  that  used  to  go  across 
to  St.  Tammany  and  operated  a  steamer  called  the  '*Cape  Charles," 
which  plied  between  Spanish  Fort  and  the  resorts  bordering  on  the 
north  ^ores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.    This  boat  was  burned  in  1896. 

The  Spanish  Fort  property  has  been  operated  by  the  New  Or- 
leans Railway  and  Light  Company  since  1909.  They  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  making  a  new  and  magnificent  resort,  embel- 
lishing the  place,  erecting  new  structiures,  filling  up  the  waste  lands 
and  making  it  a  place  for  the  people  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  the 
seashore  and  breathe  the  ozone  without  leaving  the  city  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate  of  transportation,  the  company  now  offering  a  ser- 
vice unequalled  to  reach  this  point. 

The  first  torpedo  boat  ever  built  was  constructed  at  Spanish 
Fort  on  the  borders  of  Bayou  St.  John  and  this  boat,  owing  to  its 
heavy  weight,  was  sunk  in  the  canal.  It  was  made  by  Captain 
Himley  and  two  Confederate  soldiers  between  1861  and  1862.  It 
was  never  used, — for,  in  a  test,  it  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St. 
John,  three  sailors  losing  their  lives  in  trying  the  boat.  These  same 
parties  erected  another  torpedo  boat  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
which  after  making  a  couple  of  successful  attacks  against  the  Fed- 
eral gunboats, — sank  one  day  and  the  whole  crew, — about  twenty, — 
never  appeared  again  on  the  surface.  The  one  at  Spanish  Fort 
eventually  was  given  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  where  it  now  rests  in 
peace.  It  is  a  prototype  of  the  torpedo  boat  Hunley  which  sank  the 
Federal  battlediip  Housatonic  in  Charleston  Harbor  in  1864. 

The  (owe  cypress  trees  near  the  Fort — ^right  to  the  westward — 
mark  the  resting  place  of  four  Spanish  officers.  Romance  has  always 
centered  aroimd  those  trees  and  the  grave  imder  them  and  informa- 
tion of  interest  on  this  subject  is  foimd  in  the  * 'Legend  of  the  Grave 
at  Spanish  Fort,"  by  Jos.  H.  De  Grange, — ^however,  those  large  trees 
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stand  sentinel-like  over  the  remains  of  men  who  probably  fought  and 
died  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Louisiana's  history. 

The  historical  data  above  are  as'nearly  correct  as  can  be  had 
after  so  many  years.  They  were  gathered  from  various  docimients  and 
publications  referring  to  Spanish  Fort  and  more  particularly  and  fully 
from  an  interesting  and  complete  article  by  Lillian  S.  Norvell,  to 
whom  much  credit  must  be  given. 
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CONCERNING  HIRAM  POWERS'  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON 

MADE  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  BEFORE 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS  DURING  THE  LOUIS- 

lANA  STATE  FAIR  IN  1872 


**The  Honorable  Charles  Gayarre,  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
*'  Honorable  Sir: 

**l  have  just  written  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Walker,  to  say 
that  the  statue  of  Washington  ordered  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
now  in  hand,  and  that  the  model  will  be  done  by  the  time  I  can 
receive  an  answer  to  my  letter,  and  I  have  said  that  the  block  of  marble 
for  it,  a  very  pure  piece,  is  purchased  and  is  in  my  studio.  I  have 
added  that  no  time  will  be  lost  unnecessarily,  nor  will  any  pains  be 
spared  by  me  in  executing  the  work,  which  I  expect  to  have  completed 
within  the  next  ensuing  year.  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  time  has 
passed  before  commencing  the  statue,  but  there  have  been  reasons 
for  this  delay  which  would  require  some  space  to  enumerate. 

**I  have  never  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  appropriation,  because 
I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  do  so,  imtil  I  could  assure  the  Governor 
that  it  had  been  commenced,  and  was  in  a  considerable  degree  ad- 
vanced.— I  have  now  written  to  say,  that  I  have  drawn  for  three 
thousand  dollars  ($3,000,)  in  favor  of  Sydney  Brooks,  Esq.  of  New 
York,  trusting  that  this  stmi  will  be  granted  to  enable  me  to  complete 
the  work  without  interruption. 

**l  am  representing  Washington  in  the  citizen's  dress  of  his  time, 
standing  six  feet  five  inches  high,  larger  than  life,  in  order  that  the 
statue  may  have  the  appearance  of  life  size  in  the  place  where  it  is  to 
stand  alone  and  on  its  pedestal  in  a  large  room.  He  seems  as  meditating, 
holding  the  farewell  address  in  one  hand,  while  he  leans  with  his 
right  arm  upon  a  column  composed  of  rods  bound  together,  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  have  placed  two  emblems  of  husbandry,  the  sickle 
and  the  pnming  hook.  These  have  a  light  and  graceful  appearance, 
and  they  signify  even  more  than  does  the  plough,  a  very  clumsy 
emblem  in  sculpture. 

**I  suppose  Washington  to  have  been  greatest,  when,  by  his  own 
voluntary-  act,  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  himself  least. 
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"His  retinnent  frcMn  public  life  to  domestic  pursuits  was  tjie 
crowning  glory  of  Washington,  and  I  have  preferred  to  represent 
him  as  a  citizen,  but  still  meditating  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
in  doing  this,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  simple  dignity  of  his  personal 
appearance. 

"When  the  model  is  quite  done,  I  shall  send  you  a  daguerreotype 
of  it,  if  a  good  one  can  be  made  here. 

"I  am  very  grateful  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  this  order  was 
given  to  me,  as  well  as  for  the  indulgence  which  has  been  shown  me; 
no  one  has  written  to  complain  of  my  delay. 

"Be  assured,  kind  sir,  that  these  considerations  will  not  be 
forgotten  while  engaged  upon  the  work,  not  even  after  it  shall  have 
been  finished. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  and  most  respectfully. 

Your  obed't  Serv't, 

HIRAM  POWERS." 
Florence,  June  8th,  1852. 


Baton  Rouge,  July  13,  1852. 
"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  at  the  Governor's  request,  to  address  you  this 
communication: 

"On  the  16th  of  March,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture authorizing  the  Governor  To  provide  for  procuring  a  Statue 
of  George  Washington,'  a  copy  of  which  act  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you.  This  act  designated  Hiram  Powers  as  the  sculptor  to  be 
employed  by  the  Governor,  and  appropriated  a  simi  of  $5,000,  to 
meet  the  object  which  was  contemplated. — On  Powers'  reply  that  he 
would  execute  the  Statue  for  simi  voted  by  the  Legislature,  resolu- 
tions of  which  I  also  send  you  a  copy,  were  passed  on  the  20th  of 
December  of  the  same  year,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  In  virtue 
of  said  act  and  Resolutions  a  final  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Powers  for  a  Statue  of  Washington,  which  is  to  be  delivered  by  him 
at  New  Orleans  for  $10,000,  which  sum  was  appropriated  in  1850, 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor;  but  it  was  forgotten  to  be 
renewed  in  1852,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  of  New 
York,  informing  me  that  he  has  iif  his  possession  a  draft  drawn  by 
Mr.  Powers,  on  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  $3,000,  and  saying:  'I 
retain  the  draft,  not  knowing  but  that  the  Government  of  Louisiana 
might  prefer  some  other  mode  of  payment  than  that  of  being  drawn 
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upon.'    I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Powers  informing  me 
that  he  had  drawn  such  a  draft. 

"The  Bank  over  which  you  preside  has  already  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State,  more  than  once  and  should  it  not  continue  to 
do  so  on  this  occasion,  the  State  would  be  protested  for  a  trifling 
sum  due  on  a  regular  and  binding  contract,  and  her  credit  might  be 
seriously  impaired  abroad.  In  order  to  save  her  from  such  a  dis- 
grace, particularly  at  a  time  when  she  may  be  in  want  of  foreign 
funds  to  carry  on  the  vast  internal  improvements  which  her  citizens 
are  disposed  to  imdertake,  the  Governor  is  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  borrowing  from  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  the 
aforesaid  sum  on  his  bond  payable  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  will  probably  take  place  in  January  or  February,  1853. 
Should  the  Bank  be  disposed  to  loan  the  stun  to  the  State  the  Governor 
desires  the  Bank  to  make  the  necessary  arrangments  to  pay  in  New 
York  the  draft  held  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks. 

''Hoping  for  an  answer  as  soon  as  convenient,  I  remain. 
Sir,  Respectfully, 

Your  obed't  Serv't, 

Signed:    CHARLES  GAYARRE, 
Samuel  L  Peters,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State." 

Presdt.  of  the  La.  State  Bank, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


LOUISIANA  STATE  BANK 

New  Orleans,  July  17,  1852. 

"Sir: 

''I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  conmiimication  of  the 
13th  inst.  in  which  you,  by  request  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
propose  that  the  Louisiana  State  Bank  pay  a  draft  on  the  State 
drawn  by  Hiram  Powers  for  three  thousands  dollars,  said  draft  being 
on  accoimt  of  a  statue  of  George  Washington,  and  which  has  been 
ordered  by  authority  of  the  Governor,  acting  imder  l^slative  enact- 
ments, which  it  was  forgotten  during  the  last  session  of  the  L^sla- 
ture  to  renew. 

''His  Excellency  proposes  that  this  amoimt  be  advanced  by  this 
Bank,  to  the  State,  on  his  bond  payable  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. — To  these  propositions,  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you 
that  this  Bank  accedes. 

''Be  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Bank  the  Bond  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  anniun,  from  date;  on  its  receipt  the 
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Bank  will  direct  the  Union  Bank  of  New  York  to  pay  the  draft  of 
Hiram  Powers  for  $3,000,  to  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  of  that  city,  con- 
formable with  your  request. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obed't  Serv't, 

Signed:    SAM  I.  PETERS, 

Presid't." 


Baton  Rouge,  July  19,  1852. 
"Sir: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commxmi- 
cation  of  the  17th  inst.,  and  to  express  to  you  and  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  the  Governor's  thanks,  and  mine  for 
the  facilities  which  that  institution  has,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
on  others  afforded  the  State. 

"I  have  written  by  this  day's  mail  to  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  to 
form  him  that  he  may  call  upon  the  Union  Bank  of  New  York  for 
payment  of  Mr.  Powers'  draft. 

"According  to  your  request,  I  transmit  you  the  Governor's 
Bond  for  $3,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per 
anniun,  from  date. 

Respectfully, 

Your  Obed't  Serv't, 

Signed:    CHARLES  GAYARRE,    1 
Samuel  L  Peters,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State." 

Presdt.  of  Louisiana  State  Bank, 
New  Orleans. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD 


By  his  son,  R.  T.  Beauregard. 
February,  1900. 


At  the  gracious  invitation  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society,  I  submit  herein  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  my  father,  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  attempting  to  present 
him  in  the  blending  of  his  military,  business,  social  and  domestic 
character.  These  shades,  however,  although  blended,  were  subordi- 
nate to  his  military  traits  which  were  the  first  provoked  or  evoked 
by  circiunstances. 

Military  Side. 

As  it  is  perhaps  well  known  to  a  few  in  the  State,  the  General, 
in  his  boyhood,  and  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  sons  of  the  Louisiana 
Creole  Families  were  sent  to  Europe  and  especially  to  France,  for  an 
European  or  French  education,  was  sent  to  New  York  for  an  Ameri- 
can education,  by  his  father,  Jacques  Toutant  Beauregard,  who 
having  grown  up  under  the  wardship  of  the  eminent  lawyer,  Edward 
Livingston,  had  been  educated  in  Providence,  R.  L  Imbued  thor- 
oughly with  the  progressiveness  of  the  American  spirit,  and  desirous 
of  impressing  the  same  upon  his  children,  he  selected  New  York 
and  not  Europe  as  the  cradle  of  their  education  and  bringing  up. 

After  completing  his  school  training  in  New  York,  the  General 
entered  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  the  second  in  his  class,  and 
imder  the  privilege  then  extended  to  the  graduates  of  his  rank,  he 
selected  the  engineer  branch  of  the  service. 

Intensely  military  in  his  taste,  he  did  not  and  never  belonged 
to  that  class  of  soldiers  described  by  Gibbon,  whose  *  Justice,  htunani- 
ty,  or  political  wisdom  are  qualities  of  so  little  acquaintance  in  them- 
selves, as  not  to  be  appreciated  in  others."  The  whole  course  of  his 
Ufe  proved  that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  first  two 
qualities,  and  that  although  he  respected  and  admired  the  achieve- 
ments of  others  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  them  full  credit,  yet  he 
repelled  with  indignation  the  encroachments  of  others  upon  his 
rights,  and  at  times  when  silence  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  acquies- 
cense  in  these  encroachments,  an  admission. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  my  father  is  when  he  left  Louisiana 
for  the  Mexican  war.    I  remember  his  disappearing  figure  and  rapid 
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footsteps  down  the  staircase  of  our  old  St.  Louis  street  house  and  my 
mother's  tears,  standing  with  her  then  two  children,  at  the  head  of 
the  stair-case. 

Then  those  blank  spaces  of  time  which  take  place  in  life  and 
which  are  a  closed  book  to  investigation  suddenly  ceased,  and  my 
continuous  remembrance  of  my  father  dates  from  after  the  Mexican 
War,  when  he,  first  imder  Major  Barnard  (afterwards  General  Barn- 
ard) and  then  alone,  had  charge  of  the  coast  defense  of  our  State, 
and  afterwards  of  the  actual  New  Orleans  Customhouse,  then  less 
than  two-thirds  completed. 

During  this  period  and  Up  to  the  War  between  the  States, 
Major  Beauregard  was — to  us,  and  such  was  his  general  repute — 
taciturn,  laconic  of  speech,  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  intent  only  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  These  two  last  traits  he  preserved 
through  life.  He  disliked  longwinded  argtiments  which  did  not  tend 
to  a  positive  conclusion,  and  he  would  often  end  the  discussion  by  an 
expression  which  "Cut  the  Gordian  knot." 

Perhaps  on  this  accoimt,  outside  of  his  army  friends  and  of  those 
in  civil  life  who  knew  him  intimately,  he  had  not  many  friends,  but 
his  administrative  ability  and  his  tact  for  organization  were  generally 
known.  And  when  New  Orleans,  in  the  Know-Nothing  days,  was 
convulsed  by  factions,  his  civil  friends  appealed  to  him  to  accept 
the  nomination  to  the  Mayorality  of  the  city.  Local  history  has 
recorded  his  failure  to  be  elected  to  this,  the  highest  of  municipal 
ofl&ces.  He  was  not  a  politician.  He  disliked  quibbles;  disliked 
devious  ways,  and  never,  in  his  life  time,  stooped  to  laying  false 
foimdations  to  lead  others  falsely  to  the  realization  of  an  end  in 
view.  False  motives  to  create  false  impressions,  he  treated  with 
contempt  as  being  below  manliness  and  self-respect. 

In  military  matters  imder  his  direction,  he  took  nothing  for 
granted.  So  incredulous  was  he  of  only  one  means  of  success,  that 
many  were  adopted  at  the  same  time.  When  during  the  war  nmiors 
and  news  flew  fast  and  thick  and  were  cpmmunicated  to  him,  his 
requirement  was  that  the  author  of  each  should  write  them  out 
and  sign  them.  The  same  method  was  followed  with  the  accusers 
of  brother  officers  charged  with  omission  of  duty  or  commission  of 
military  offenses. 

He  was  incessantly  at  work.  The  writer  was  with  him  during 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  war  in  Virginia,  at  Charleston  and  at 
Corinth;  during  his  stay  at  headquarters,  the  General's  day  and 
night  work  was  seldom  interrupted  by  recreation.  After  a  part  of 
the  day  on  horseback  visiting  the  troops,  issuing  orders  or  rectifying 
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the  lines,  his  return  to  quarters  was  followed  by  immediate  oflBce 
work.  During  the  night  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  lighted  candle, 
his  writing  of  notes  in  the  dark  was  heard,  and  the  following  morning 
these  notes  were  referred  to  for  the  day's  work. 

From  his  success  during  the  war,  he  was  often  styled,  ''the  lucky 
General."  Long  after  the  war,  however,  what  he  had  achieved  was 
seen  differently,  more  clearly  as  time  passed,  and  now,  it  seems 
settled  that  others  had  a  leading,  if  not  a  predominant  share  in  what 
he  accomplished. 

II. 

When  the  Southern  flag  was  furled  and  the  wounded,  maimed 
and  poverty-stricken  defenders  of  the  State  returned  to  their  fire- 
sides, they  found  ruin  and  desolation  at  every  hand:  Society  dis- 
organized; families  extinct  or  on  the  verge  of  dissolution;  business 
paralyzed  or  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few; and  oxir  old  corp(Mate 
institutions  rickety  and  ready  to  tumble  to  pieces.  In  fact  all  the 
avenues  to  existence  were  apparently  closed. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  condemned  to  forced  inaction  and  to 
await  the  imknown  results  the  victor  had  prepared  for  the  van- 
quished, thought  that  while  the  facts  were  firesh  in  his  mind  he  would 
begin  the  historical  outline  of  the  great  drama  in  which  he  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  actors. 

This,  after  much  labor  and  time  consumed  in  collecting  and 
verifying  the  doomientary  proof  of  events,  finally  culminated  in  the 
Book  entitled  "MiUtary  Operations  of  General  Beauregard,  by 
Alfred  Roman."  But  the  volume  did  not  please,  or  it  may  be,  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  all.  Perhaps,  as  the  writer  likes  to  fancy,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  saying  of  the  French  writer,  "Man  is  all  ice  for  truth 
and  all  fire  for  'Ignis  Fatuus.' " 

Much  time,  as  is  stated,  was  taken  for  verification  of  documents, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  exigencies  of  daily  existence  being 
paramount,  they  required  immediate,  and  often  absorbing  atten- 
tion. 

The  General  had,  by  kind  friends,  been  tendered  the  superin- 
tendency, — afterwards  the  presidency, — of  the  old  Jackson  Railroad 
Company,  (now  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Central  System),  which  was 
then  tumbling  from  senility  and  use.  Under  his  management,  in  a 
few  years  and  after  the  negotiation  of  bonds  in  Europe  to  rebuild 
the  road,  it  soon  assumed  a  prosperous  status  and  soon  became  a 
focus  for  schemers.  Then,  he  took  in  hand  the  old  steam  Carrolton 
Railroad  and  converting  it  to  the  then  much  appreciated  mule-car. 
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This  Company's  stock  from  a  nominal  value  of  about  $7.00  a  share 
soon  rose  to  $60.00  a  share. 

But,  by  the  working  of  the  universal  rule,  not  confined  to  the 
political  arena  alone,  the  claims  of  the  "outs"  vs.  the  "ins,"  the  Gen- 
eral was  soon  deprived  of  the  presidency  of  both  the  Jackson  and 
Carrolton  Railroad  Company. 

The  catch-word  at  that  time  was  that  the  General  was  a  military, 
not  a  business  man.    The  word  was  potent  and  produced  its  effect. 

Then  as  there  was  no  rickety  institution  to  rebuild,  no  other 
prospect  seemed  in  sight  but  to  return  to  the  comfortless  condition 
following  the  return  ^ome  after  the  war.  But  a  helping  hand  was 
outstretched  and  the  General  was  offered  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company.  His  hesitation  and  scru- 
ples at  accepting  the  offer  were  overcome  by  close  friends  and  by  the 
following  reasons:  "The  institution  was  authorized  by  the  organic 
law  of  the  State;  the  duty  to  be  performed  was  chiefly  one  that  would 
insure  fairness;  would  convey  a  guarantee  or  superintendency  of 
absolute  honesty.  That  such  a  position  was  not  in  contradiction 
with  a  military  record,  and  could  no  more  stain  his  reputation  than 
the  superintendency  or  presidency,  by  some  of  his  fellow  Confederate 
Generals,  of  insurance  companies,  about  to  collapse,  but  taking  in 
premiums  up  to  the  hour  of  collapse,  the  reputation  of  whose  presi- 
dents had  remained  bright  and  unsullied. 

The  Commissionership  was  accepted,  but  a  dimmed  reputation 
ensued.  One  would  imagine  from  what  followed,  that  his  critics 
would,  if  possible,  have  otherwise  made  up  his  military  record  had 
they  known  that,  in  civil  hfe,  he  would  have  become — although 
acting  under  the  law  of  the  State — the  Commissioner  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery  Company. 

in. 

After  the  war,  the  General's  reserve  and  taciturnity  seemed  to 
to  have  melted  away.  He  would  narrate,  to  the  hearers'  intense 
interest,  the  many  controlling  circumstances  of  the  great  drama 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  at  times  in  tone  and  manner 
showing  great  grief,  tell  how  the  inexecution  of  his  orders  at  Drury's 
Bluff,  by  one  of  his  trusted  lieutenants  had  failed  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  General  Butler  with  nearly  40,000  men.  But  such 
grief,  although  oft  recurring,  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  short 
lived.  He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  useless  to 
deplore  the  inevitable  or  an  accomplished   fact.     Sometimes  he 
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quoted  Napoleon's  sajdng,  ''Nature  had  fashioned  him  to  withstand 
tJie  arrows  of  adversity." 

An  armor  to  blunt  these  arrows  were  the  social  amenities  which 
surrounded  him  nearly  everywhere.  The  deference  extended  to  him 
even  in  the  far  north  and  especially  in  New  York  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  him  and  brought  out  of  his  nature  the  latent  deference 
and  regard  he  had  for  his  fellow  men,  despite  a  contrary,  even  inimical 
past;  so  it  is  believed  that  there  are  now  few  survivers — of  either 
sex — who  knew  him  in  his  civil  life,  and  who  were  thrown  in  with 
him  in  friendly  intercourse,  who  would  detract  from  this  statement. 

IV. 

In  his  domestic  life,  although  his  impressive  personality  was 
ever  present,  his  gentle  and  solicitous  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
pleasure  of  all  around  him,  even  to  inquiring  into  the  trivial  details 
of  daily  life,  would  doubtless  have  given  rise  to  surprise  in  a  stranger. 

An  admirer  of  budding  talent,  he  contributed,  on  several  occasions 
and  out  of  his  personal  means,  to  its  culture  and  development. 

Although  a  great  reader  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  he 
devoted  most  his  time  to  the  reading  of  military  books  and  corres- 
ponded on  these  matters  with  several  of  the  French  Generals,  one 
of  whom  now  holds  an  important  position  in  the  French  army. 

His  admiration  for  the  great  French  captain  had  familiarized 
him  with  the  details  of  his  campaigns  and  his  mention  in  the  home 
circle  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  inferior  officers  of  Napoleon  in 
such  and  such  battles  or  at  such  a  siege  was  no  matter  of  surprise. 
From  his  readings  and  from  reflection  he  compiled  the  pamphlet 
of  the  **Art  of  War,"  a  copy  of  which  the  writer  takes  much  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  the  Historical  Society.  At  home,  oft  jovial  and 
responsive  to  a  joke  or  to  *'bons  mots,"  however  bad  they  were,  he 
would  add  his  attic  salt. 

A  great  friend  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gayarrfi,  he,  while  in  full  health 
and  under  the  impression  that  the  distinguished  historian  was  about 
to  pass  away  called  on  him  for  a  last  farewell.  The  interview  was 
solemn,  and  affecting,  but  the  General  passed  away  first,  leaving 
Mr.  Gayarr6  to  survive  him  some  years.  Also  a  great  friend  of  Judge 
Bermudez,  he  called  on  him  during  his  last  illness.  That  distinguished 
jurist,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  impressive  words,  greeted  him  as 
follows:  "You  see  General,  a  man  awaiting  death."  The  writer  was 
present. 

And  now  the  General  has  passed  off  the  stage  of  life.  It  may  be 
pardoned  if  the  filial  hope  he  expressed,  that  one  day  his  patriotic 
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devotion  to,  and  his  incessant  work  for,  the  "Lost  Cause"  may 
again  shine  fresh  with  the  lustre  they  once  possessed  and  which 
impartial  history  must  restore. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  T.  BEAUREGARD. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  SIXTIES 


By  Florence  Cooney  Tompkins. 


My  earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  steamboats,  flat 
boats,  cotton  bagging  and  bale  rope,  for  I  was  bom  in  the  midst  of 
the  hum  of  the  spindles,  run  by  the  slaves  at  my  father's  home, 
making  bagging  and  bale  rope  with  which  to  wrap  the  cotton  bales, 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  carrying  of  the  material  up  and  down 
the  river  was  done  in  flat  boats,  on  which  were  accommodations  for 
the  owners,  who  found  their  principal  market  at  New  Orleans.  The 
lure  of  the  river  brought  us  to  the  Crescent  City,  where  the  market 
for  goods  promised  a  rich  reward. 

Things  went  well  for  a  year  or  two,  imtil  the  fateful  year  of  1860 
dawned  with  four  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Bell  and  Everett  were  the  favorites  in  New  Orleans.  Party  feeling 
ran  high — companies  were  formed  to  support  candidates  among  which 
stood  out  boldly  the  **Minute  Men  of  '60."  To  my  childish  mind 
they  seemed  almost  like  gods  as  they  marched  with  swinging  step, 
high  spirits  and  illuminated  helmets  to  the  strains  of  martial  music 
Alas!  for  the  ''Minute  Men  of  1860!"  Their  glory  was  short  lived, 
for  when  came  flashing  over  the  wires,  "Lincoln  is  elected!  Abe 
Lincoln!"  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  men  and  women  grew  chill 
with  dread,  for  well  they  knew  that  war, — grim  visaged  war, — sat 
enthroned  at  his  inauguration  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  One 
by  one  aftpr  that  event  the  Southern  States  seceded;  many  men  who 
refused  to  vote  for  secession  went  with  their  State,  for  the  doctrine 
of  State  Rights  was  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  was  founded 
these  United  States  of  ours.  This  was  the  imdying  principle  for  which 
they  fought,  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  support  of  this  principle  of  State  Sovereignty,  r^;iment  after 
regiment  flocked  to  the  Standard  and  soon  was  set  up  the  government 
of  the  ''Confederate  States  of  America"  with  oxir  beloved  President, 
Jefferson  Davis.  The  famous  Washington  Artillery,  the  Crescent 
Regiment,  Charley  Dreux's  Company  and  the  Louisiana  Tigers, 
are  names  which  engraved  themselves  in  my  youthful  mind — ^never 
to  be  forgotten  names  in  Southern  History.  The  famous  Crescent 
Regiment  of  New  Orleans  held  two  of  my  brothers  who  marched 
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gaUy  away,  in  their  gray  imiforms  with  white  trimmings.  Each 
had  about  his  waist  a  belt  into  each  of  which  my  mother  had  quilted 
one  hundred  gold  dollars,  which  were  to  be  used  in  case  of  sickness 
or  emergency. 

After  the  regiments  had  left  came  a  busy  time  for  the  women 
and  girls  of  New  Orleans,  who  gathered  in  school  rooms  and  church 
basements  and  scraped  old  linen  into  lint  to  be  made  into  packages, 
and  sent  to  the  hospitals.  Men  imable  to  go  to  war,  united  with 
women  and  children  to  do  their  bit  for  the  boys  at  the  front.  Sus- 
tained by  an  imswerving  faith,  inspired  by  unconquerable  energy, 
these  patriotic  women  of  the  sixties  accomplished  almost  incredible 
results. 

No  task  was  too  difficult,  no  obstacle  was  too  great,  when  the 
object  to  be  achieved  was  to  give  aid  and  succor  to  a  Confederate 
soldier  fighting  for  a  cause  he  held  so  dear,  and  for  the  land  he  loved 
so  well.  Sad  times  had  come  upon  us,  but  we  met  conditions  bravely, 
hoping  always  for  better  times.  But  alas!  there  came  one  day  the 
dread  cry,  "The  Yankees  are  coming  up  the  river;  they  have  already 
passed  the  forts!"  Too  true  it  proved, — then  was  there  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  and  a  gathering  together  of  silverware,  jewelry,  firearms, 
old  swords,  etc.,  that  they  might  be  hidden  from  the  dread  invader. 

All  that  was  in  my  home  was  secreted  and  later  carried  by  my 
mother  and  a  friend,  under  their  hoop  skirts  to  a  Spanish  gun-boat 
which  lay  off  Jackson  street.  The  Captain  was  a  friend  in  need ;  he  re- 
ceived them  with  great  courtesy,  took  charge  of  their  precious  cargo, 
which  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  they  never  saw  again.  Butler 
took  the  city — the  tragedy  of  Mimford  came;  while  he  was  in  prison 
the  same  two  ladies  visited  him  and  expressed  their  sense  of  outrage 
in  xmmeasured  terms.  As  they  started  home,  they  were  followed  by 
two  officers,  who  came  the  next  day  to  see  my  mother  concerning  her 
rebellious  remarks. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  state  of  terror  into  which  their  coming 
threw  my  sister  and  myself,  as  clinging  to  my  mother's  skirts  we 
sobbed  out  our  childish  fright. 

Erect,  with  flashing  eyes,  my  mother  met  them,  and  when  ques- 
tioned, replied, — "Never,  while  I  have  breath  in  my  body,  shall  I 
hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  and  claim  the  right  of  speech  to  voice 
my  indignation,  wherever  and  whenever  I  see  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion." Fired  with  admiration  and  respect  for  this  dauntless  woman 
of  the  Sixties,  one  of  the  officers,  a  Lieut.  Darling  of  Boston,  said, — 
"Madam,  we  came  to  arrest  you  for  sedition;  but  your  children  need 
you,  and  you  shall  go  imharmed."    The  other  officer  settled  in  New 
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Orleans  after  the  war,  became  a  leading  lawyer,  churchman  and 
citizen. 

The  next  vital  questicm  was  the  education  of  the  children  of 
New  Orleans.  In  oxir  own  case  Mr.  E.  C.  Payne  engaged  a  tutor 
and  we  attended  school  in  his  beautiful  home  on  First  and  Constance 
Streets,  but  childlike  we  failed  to  do  our  duty,  were  withdrawn,  and 
placed  imder  a  private  tutor  at  home.  Still  wayward,  although 
forewarned,  we  brought  upon  ourselves  the  dread  alternative  of  going 
to  the  'Tankee  Schools." 

Upon  hearing  of  my  mother's  imalterable  decision,  one  of  the 
leading  Southern  women  of  the  City,  who  afterwards  became  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School,  said,  "I  would  rather  my  children  shoidd  not 
know  'B'  from  .a  bull's  foot  than  to  send  them  to  a  Yankee  school!" 
But  with  a  foresight  gathered  from  experience,  the  mother  replied, 
"I  foresee  great  disaster  for  our  Southern  people.  With  no  money, 
slaves  freed,  homes  confiscated,  what  is  left  but  education?  No, 
although  it  break  my  heart  and  the  children's,  I  see  no  alternative: 
'tis  the  only  inheritance  left  for  Southern  women,  and  my  girls  must 
and  shall  be  educated."  So,  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten  Monday 
morning,  with  tears  streaming  down  Our  cheeks,  and  humiliation  in 
every  line  of  our  faces,  we  were  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pals of  a  nearby  public  school. 

Wise  mother  of  mine!  Wise  in  your  day  and  generation!  Shall 
I  ever  cease  to  thank  you  for  the  firmness  which  led  you,  in  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  imder  the  contumely  of  friends,  looking  only  to  the 
futiu"e  of  your  children  to  place  them  imder  the  guidance  and  tuition 
of  a  highly  educated  woman  from  Brooklyn  High  School.  Under 
strict  discipline,  with  ambition  aroused  and  rightly  directed,  we 
forged  rapidly  ahead  and  laid  the  foimdation  for  that  profession 
which  afterwards  became  our  life  wOTk. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  profession  many  humiliations  fell  to  us 
who  had  then  entered  upon  the  iniquitous  days  of  reconstruction, 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Soutiiem  Confederacy.  All  honor 
to  the  noble  women  of  the  war  between  the  States,  to  the  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  of  all  good  women  of  the  South  who  in  the  stress 
of  cruel  war,  and  in  the  bitter  daj^  of  reconstruction,  displayed  a 
herioc  fortitude  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  that  have  never  been 
surpassed.  We  must  indeed  hold  in  the  very  highest  honor  and 
reverence  those  noble  women  who  stood  by  our  men  of  the  Sixties, 
ministered  to  their  suflferings,  comforted  them  in  their  hours  of  despair 
and  stood  by  them  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Many  of  them  have- 
passed  to  their  reward,  but  the  memory  of  their  loving  deeds  rises  as 
a  grateful  incense  to  high  heaven. 
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In  the  days  of  reconstruction  I  saw  a  n^ro,  Pinchbeck,  preside 
over  the  legislative  body  of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Louisiana.  I 
saw  a  negro,  Brown,  become  president  of  the  School  Board  of  our 
city.  A  negro,  Corbin,  was  made  secretary  of  the  School  Board  and 
delicately  reared,  refined  women  of  New  Orleans  must  needs  secure 
his  signature  to  their  vouchers,  before  they  could  draw  their  meagre 
pay.  Negro  police  were  the  custodians  of  public  peace,  negro  roust- 
abouts sat  side  by  side  in  our  street  cars  with  the  dainty  women  of 
the  Southland.  These  and  other  unendiu^ble  conditions  were  borne 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  that  today  seem  incredible,  but  when 
the  Southern  people  arose  in  their  majesty  and  in  the  pride  of  race 
refused  longer  to  submit  to  these  outrages,  when  the  white  league  in 
September,  1874,  asserted  its  power,  when  law  and  order  were  enforced 
by  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  then  and  not  till  then  did  a  Southern 
man  feel  that  his  home  was  his  castle  and  his  women  safe  from  the 
spoiler. 

"But  today,  today!   I  am  an  heir 
And  proud  to  say  it  so, 
Of  one  who  marched  away 
Back  in  the  Sixties,  with  the  men 
The  brave,  true  men  who  wore  the  gray** 

And  now  passing  from  the  women  of  the  sixties  and  the  "War 
between  the  States,"  we  come  to  the  daughters  and  the  grand- 
daughters of  those  women  of  the  sixties,  who  today  are  the  "women 
of  the  World  War,"  and  the  "war  between  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
Men  and  women  fighting  for  the  same  great  principles,  the  right  of 
the  lesser  nations  of  the  world  and  the  people  thereof,  the  rights  of 
local  self-government,  the  rights  of  Humanity,  and  the  rights  of  de- 
mocracy to  make  the  world  safe  for  mankind.  United  now,  this  great 
people  may  say,  "There  is  no  North  and  there  is  no  South!  One  land 
under  God,  at  last." 

Looking  with  prophetic  eye  into  the  future,  I  see  rosy  vistas  of 
serenest  beauty  and  most  profound  repose.  And  as  I  look,  I  see 
those  serried  ranks  of  men,  martyrs  to  the  great  cause  of  Liberty, 
as  on  they  go,  host  after  host,  shouting  with  mighty  voice,  until  in 
one  grand  diapason  the  song  of  triumph,  reaches  the  great  white 
throne  of  God  himself.  "Jehovah  has  triumphed.  His  people  are 
free!"  "Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest!  Peace  on  Earth,  good  will 
to  men!" 

And  we  in  the  valleys  below,  looking  up  through  eyes  with  tears 
made  dim,  acclaim  aloud  with  grateful  voice,  "Thanks  be  to  God 
who  giveth  us  the  Victory!" 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  COMMERCE 

AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  LOUISIANA 

1720-1766 


By  Charles  GayarrL 


The  opening  of  the  year  1720  was  signalized  by  a  proclamation 
of  a  remarkable  nature,  issued  throughout  the  colony  by  the  India 
Company.  That  proclamation  informed  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
that  they  might  obtain  from  the  stores  of  the  Company  at  Mobile, 
Dauphine  Island  and  Pensacola  all  the  merchandise  and  provisions 
necessary  to  their  wants.  In  case  the  Colonists  should  make  it  a 
condition  of  their  purchase  that  provisions  and  merchandise  should 
be  delivered  at  New  Orleans,  they  were  to  pay  in  addition  a  premium 
of  5%  at  Natchez,  10%  at  the  Yazoo,  13%  and  50%  at  the  Missouri 
and  Illinois  settlements.  It  was  made  obligatory  on  the  Colonists 
to  send  to  New  Orleans,  to  Ship  Island  and  to  Mobile  the  produce  of 
their  labor,  which  the  Company  engaged  to  purchase  at  the  following 
prices:  silk,  according  to  the  quality,  from  7\  to  10  livres  (the  French 
livre  was  worth  about  20  American  cents,  and  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  20  cents  at  that  epoch  were  equivalent  to  60  or  80  at  least 
of  the  present  time);  tobacco,  first  quality,  at  25  livres  the  himdred 
pounds;  rice  20  livres,  superfine  wheat  floxir,  15  livres;  rye,  10  livres; 
barley  and  oats,  90  cents;  deer  skins,  from  15  to  20  cents  per  skin; 
if  dressed  and  without  the  head  and  tail,  30  cents;  hides,  8  cents  the 
pound. 

In  September,  1721,  it  was  decreed  that  the  merchandise  of  the 
India  Company  should  be  sold  at  New  Orleans,  Biloxi  and  Mobile 
at  50%  profit  on  their  original  cost  in  France;  at  Natchez  and  Yazoo 
70%;  and  at  the  Alibamons  50%,  on  account,  as  it  was  expressed 
of  the  competition  arising  from  the  proximity  of  the  British  settle- 
ments. On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  was  determined  that  negroes 
should,  on  an  average,  be  sold  to  the  inhabitants  for  600  livres,  or 
$120,  for  which  their  notes  were  to  be  furnished  on  three  years 
credit  and  payable  in  equal  installments,  either  in  tobacco,  or  in 
rice,  according  to  agreement.  When  two  terms  became  due,  if  the 
piu"chaser  could  not  pay  on  the  third  of  the  amoimt,  the  n^roes 
were  sold  after  due  publication  and  full  notice  to  the  public  of  the 
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intended  sale.  When  the  result  of  the  sale  was  not  such  as  to  repay 
the  Company  and  meet  all  the  other  expenses,  the  debtor  was  liable  to 
imprisonment.  Leaf  tobacco,  fair  quality,  was  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  negroes  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred 
poimds,  and  rice  at  twelve  cents,  when  delivered  at  the  Company's 
warehouses  at  New  Orleans,  Biloxi,  or  Mobile.  Wine  was  to  be  sold 
by  the  Company  at  120  livres  (24  dollars)  per  cask,  and  brandy  at 
the  same  price  for  a  quarter  of  a  cask. 

In  the  year  1722,  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  India  Company 
issued  an  ordinance  which  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
from  selling  their  negroes  for  transportation  out  of  the  colony,  either 
to  the  Spaniards  or  to  any  other  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  imder 
the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  thousand  livres  and  confiscation  of  the 
n^roes. 

The  wind  was  not  more  fickle  and  variable  than  the  India 
Company  in  her  policy.  Hardly  had  she  promulgated  an  ordinance 
or  regulation,  but  that  it  was  modified  or  repealed,  so  that  the  colo- 
nists were  sorely  perplexed  and  distressingly  affected  by  such  changes. 
Thus  her  decrees  of  1720  and  1721  had  scarcely  gone  into  operation 
when  there  came  another  by  which  the  negroes  introduced  by  the 
India  Company  from  AAica  should  be  sold  for  675  livres,  per  head, 
on  a  credit  of  one,  two  and  three  years  payable  in  rice  and  tobacco. 
The  price  of  rice  was  fixed  at  12  livres  the  barrel,  and  tobacco  at  26 
livres  per  himdred  poimds.  Wine  was  to  be  supplied  to  the  colo- 
nists for  26  livres  the  cask  instead  of  120,  and  brandy  at  120  livres 
instead  of  480. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1732,  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of  France 
fixed  the  price  at  which  the  farmers  general  in  France  were  boimd  to 
receive  the  tobacco  firom  Louisiana.  The  rates  were:  35  livres  per 
himdred  poimds  for  1733;  30  livres  for  1734  and  1735;  27  livres  for 
1736  and  1737;  and  25  livres  for  1738.  Thus  the  Government  had 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  being  the  sole  purchaser  of  the  tobacco 
raised  in  Louisiana  and  to  pay  no  more  than  it  thought  proper  to 
give,  whatever  might  be  the  cost  of  producing  the  article  and  its 
intrinsic  value  in  the  market.  Such  was  one  of  the  thousand  ab- 
surdities and  flagrant  injustices  of  the  suicidal  system  applied  by 
France  to  her  colonies.  The  blasting  influence  it  had  on  Louisiana 
can  be  easily  conceived,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Diron  D'Arta- 
guette,  one  of  the  colonial  ofl&cers,  should  have  written  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1733,  firom  Mobile:  "Our  planters  and  mechanics  here  are 
dying  of  himger  and  those  of  New  Orleans  are  in  no  better  situation. 
Some  are  clamorous  for  returning  to  France;  others  secretly  run  away 
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to  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola.    The  colony  is  on  the  eve  of  being 
depopulated." 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1741,  the  Council  of  State  in  France 
prorogued  to  ten  years  the  ordinance  of  the  30th  of  September,  1732, 
which  exempted  from  duties  the  imports  into  and  the  experts  from 
Louisiana.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  path,  which,  unfcMtunately, 
was  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

A  fragrant  shrub,  called  the  Anemiche  by  the  Indians,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government.  It  was  the  wax  tree  or 
candle-berry  (Myrica  certifera).  The  candles  made  of  it  were,  at 
that  time,  in  general  use  among  the  colonists.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thought  it  possible  to  make  of  the  wax  an  object  of  trade  and 
required  information  on  the  subject,  which  was  given  in  very  inter- 
esting reports  made  by  Bienville,  Salmon,  the  botanist  Alexandre 
and  others.  It  result^  from  those  investigations  that  cultivati(Hi 
of  this  shurb  might  be  productive,  and  that  on  the  average,  one  pound 
of  wax  could  be  extracted  out  of  eight  pounds  of  berries. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1744,  the  Governor,  Marquis  of  Vaudraiil, 
granted  to  Deruisseau  the  exclusive  ri^t  of  trading  in  all  the  country 
watered  by  the  Missouri  and  the  streams  foiling  into  that  river. 
This  privil^e  was  to  b^in  on  the  1st  of  January,  1745,  and  to  om- 
tinue  imtil  the  20th  of  May,  1750.  His  reasons  for  so  doing  were 
rather  singular.  In  rendering  an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  De 
Vaudreuil  said  to  his  Government  in  a  despatch  of  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1744,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  granting  to  Deruisseau  the 
monopoly  of  trade  in  the  Illinois  District,  was  to  deprive  the  colonists 
in  that  r^on  of  all  means  of  carrying  on  any  kind  of  commerce  with 
the  Indians,  and  thus  to  force  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  added: 
"It  would  be  proper  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  negroes  into  that 
part  of  the  coimtry,  in  order  to  OMrect  the  indolent  habits  of  the 
colonists  and  to  oblige  them  to  work  themselves.  Moreover  negroes 
would  be  more  productive  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Colony.  It  would 
not  be  expedient  to  allow  n^roes  to  be  taken  up  to  the  lUinds,  except 
when  the  inhabitants  should  be  weaned  from  their  life  of  wandering 
and  plimder,  and  when,  having  assumed  sedentary  habits,  they 
should  at  least  be  occupied  in  causing  their  negroes  to  cultivate  the 
lands." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1744,  the  Minister  Maurepas,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government  in  France,  framed  some  instructicMis 
relative  to  the  ccmmierce  of  the  colony  and  addressed  them  to  the 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and  the  Intedant,  Michel  de  la  Rouvilliere. 
"Let  it  be  your  special  care,"  he  said,  "to  prevent  any  contraband 
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trade  whatever  between  Louisiana  and  the  English  Colonies;  and  it 
requires  the  more  care  and  attention  on  your  part  from  the  fact  that 
the  English  smugglers  have  for  some  time  past  found  their  way  in  the 
colony.  I  have  even  been  informed  that  ships  have  been  fitted  out 
in  Louisiana  for  Carolina.  Should  there  not  be  an  end  put  to  this 
state  of  things,  the  taste  for  this  fraudulent  trade  would  strike  deep 
roots  into  the  colony.  The  will  of  the  King  is  that  you  should  strictly 
prohibit  all  trading  between  Louisiana  and  the  English.  You  must 
not  under  any  pretext  receive  in  the  colony  any  of  their  ships,  and 
those  that  attempt  to  penetrate  into  any  of  her  ports  must  be  con- 
fiscated. In  a  word,  you  must  neither  tolerate  nor  allow  to  go  with- 
out pmiishment,  any  kind  of  trade  with  the  English,  and  His  Majesty 
would  admit  of  no  excuse  on  your  part.  This  applies  also  to  trading 
with  the  Dutch." 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  policy  was  not  calculated  to  relieve 
the  distresses,  nor  to  promote  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  colony 
whiqh  had  been  represented  by  its  own  officers  as  being  in  a  state 
of  chronic  starvation  from  the  b^inning  of  its  establishment. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1752,  the  Intendant  Commissary, 
Michel  de  la  Rouvilliere  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  Louisiana:  "The  cultivation  of  the  wax  tree,"  he  said, 
"has  succeeded  admirably,  Mr.  Dubreuil  alcme  has  made  six  thous- 
and pounds  of  wax.  Others  have  obtained  as  handsome  results  in 
proportion  to  their  forces;  some  went  to  the  seashore,  where  the  wax 
tree  grows  wild,  in  order  to  use  it  in  its  natiu^  state.  It  is  the  only 
Ixmiinary  used  here  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  exported  to  other 
parts  of  America  and  to  France.  We  stand  in  need  of  tillers  of  the 
ground  and  negroes.  The  colony  prospers  rapidly  from  its  own  im- 
pulse, and  requires  only  gentle  stimulation.  In  the  last  three  years 
forty-five  brick  houses  were  erected  in  New  Orleans,  and  several 
fine  new  plantations  were  established." 

If  the  Government  acted  with  shortsighted  illiberality  with 
regard  to  commerce,  it  seemed  to  show  more  favor  to  the  agricultural 
interest;  and  in  order  to  give  more  extension  to  the  production  of 
wax  from  the  candle-berry  tree,  it  authorized  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  to  purchase  the  whole  crop  of  this  kind  of  wax  for  the  account 
of  the  King,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  twelve  livres  a  pound. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1766,  Ulloa,  who  had  taken  informal  pos- 
session of  Louisiana,  issued,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  French 
Governor  Aubry,  still  retaining  command,  a  decree,  permitting  by  a 
special  favor,  a  direct  commerce  between  the  French  Colonies  and 
Louisiana  from  which,  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  formalities,  cattle 
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and  grain  might  be  exported,  provided  it  should  be  in  Spanish  ves- 
sels from  Caraccas.  To  prevent  smuggling  and  other  frauds,  there 
was  to  be  a  port  designated  in  every  one  of  those  provinces,  where 
two  French  Commissioners  were  to  reside  and  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase the  articles  allowed  to  be  exported.  There  was  a  duty  of  5% 
on  all  exports.  From  Louisiana  Itunber,  rice,  com  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  were  permitted  to  be  exported. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  1766,  a  score 
of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  and  preceded  by  a  drum  whose  low 
beating  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 
paraded  through  the  streets,  and  proclaimed,  by  the  order  of  the 
French  Governor  Aubry,  an  ordinance  which  had  been  dictated  by 
the  Spanish  Governor  Ulloa,  in  conformity  with  instructions  whidi 
the  latter  had  received  from  Spain.  It  contained  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  among  others,  the  following:  "French  ships  had  leave  to 
bring  from  Martinique  and  Santo  Domingo,  wine,  flour,  and  other 
supplies,  provided  they  carried  back  in  return  the  Itunber  and.other 
productions  of  the  colony.  Passports  were  to  be  given  to  French 
ships  exporting  from  the  Idngdom  of  France  the  merchandise  and  other 
supplies  necessary  to  Louisiana;  but  whereas,"  said  the  ordinance, 
"these  permissions  have  been  granted  only  with  the  view  to  benefit 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  whereas  the  merchants  have  asked 
for  their  goods,  and  particularly  for  their  wines,  an  extraordinary 
price,  and  have  refused  to  receive  in  payment  any  other  currency 
than  dollars,  which  pretension  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants, 
we  have  decreed  that  all  captains  coming  from  Santo  Domingo,  as 
well  as  from  France,  and  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  (for  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
admitted  in  the  colony),  shall  be  boimd  on  their  arrival  to  present 
themselves  to  Mr.  de  Ulloa  with  their  bills  of  lading  and  passports, 
and  are  prohibited  from  discharging  any  portion  of  their  goods,  with- 
out beforehand  obtaining  his  permission  in  writing  at  the  bottom  of 
their  passports  or  bills  of  lading;  and  the  agents  for  these  goods  are 
also  ordered  to  present  themselves  before  Mr.  de  Ulloa,  and  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  note  indicating  the  price  at  which  they  intend  to 
sell  their  goods,  which  shall  be  examined  by  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent persons  residing  in  the  colony;  and  should  the  price  demanded 
be  excessive,  the  owners  of  the  goods  shall  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
them  here  and  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  another  market.  The  mer- 
chants shall  be  bound  to  receive  the  currency  of  the  country  in  pay- 
ment for  their  goods  and  to  take  one-third  of  their  return  cargo  in 
Itunber  and  other  productions  for  the  cotmtry.'* 
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On  the  8th  of  September,  1766,  two  days  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  decree,  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  body,  pre- 
sented to  the  Superior  Council,  through  the  Attorney  General  Lafire- 
niere,  a  petition  in  which  they  b^ged  that  the  execution  of  Aubry's 
decree  be  suspended  until  they  should  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and 
sued  for  the  grant  of  a  delay  to  prepare  their  remonstrances,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Coimcil  on  the  12th;  and  also  the  captains 
of  ships  in  the  colony  presented  a  doctunent  of  the  same  nature. 
Those  petitions  were  not  acted  upon.  A  verbal  declaration  of  Gov- 
ernor Aubry,  that,  on  reflection,  he  would  suspend  the  execution  of 
his  ordinance,  was  considered  by  the  Council  as  sufiicient  for  the 
time.  "But,"  said  the  Intendant  Foucault,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
"the  revocation  of  the  ordinance,  not  having  been  made  in  due  form, 
gives  no  security.  Several  persons  have  written  to  the  other  colonies 
to  suspend  all  shipments  to  this  one.  For  several  months  there  have 
come  but  few  French  ships,  and  none  belonging  to  the  English, 
These  last,  (it  seems  that  one  ordinance  prohibiting  trade  with 
England  had  been  repealed),  had  always  been  of  great  assistance 
by  furnishing  us  with  floiu*,  of  which  their  cargoes  were  generally 
composed;  and  as  my  supplies  are  very  limited,  I  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  nothing  but  rice  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
o^her  persons  entitled  to  rations." 
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New  Orleans,  La.,  June  30,  1899. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

In  the  year  1804  there  was  published  in  this  city  a  paper  called 
the  **T€legraphe"  or,  as  the  heading  reads: 


/  No.  64  Samedi  TELEGRAPHE  ler  VoL  4  Thermidor.  I 

\  21  JuiUet  1804.  An  XII  / 

Commercial  Advertiser  &  New  Orleans  Price  Current. 

Nouvelle-Orltons.  Public  Par  Beleurger  &  Renard,  Rue  Bourbon  No.  199 


As  you  note,  this  paper  was  printed  in  French  and  Englidi, 
the  editors  evidently  being  most  faniliar  with  the  French, 

This  number  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  contains,  in 
French,  the  first  fourth  of  July  oration  delivered  in  Louisiana,  and 
on  the  opposite  page  a  translation  of  same  into  English. 

The  French  speech  is  published  imder  the  following  caption: 

DISCOURS. 


Prorumci  par  M.  Derbigny,  le  4  Juillet,  1804,  vingt-neuvieme  annie  de 
r Independence  des  Etats-  Unis  d'Amirique. 

and  the  English  translation  follows  the  following  note: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Telegraphe. 

Sir:  Having  obtained  from  a  person  of  talent  a  translation  of 
the  speech,  which  I  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  I  have  the  honor  to 
enclose  it  to  you,  requesting  you  to  publish  it. 

(Signed):    P.  DERBIGNY. 

Believing  this  Society  should  be  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  this 
speech,  l  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  verbatim  copies  of  both  the 
French  and  the  English  and  trust  that  you  will  have  them  filed  with 
your  Archives. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  F.  BALDWIN. 
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DISCOURS. 


Prononci  par  M.  Derbigny,  le  4  Juillei,  1804,  vingi-neuviime  annie  de 
r Independence  des  Eiats-  Unis  d'Amirique. 

Mes  Coricitoyens:  Void  le  moment  solemiel  oH  la  premifere 
reunion  des  Louisianais  pour  c6l6brer  rind6pendence  des  Etats-Unis 
s'^crit  dans  les  annales  du  monde  en  caract^es  ineffacables;  les 
sifedes  s'6couleront,  les  generations  se  succMeront,  les  revolutions 
physiques  et  politiques  diangeront  la  face  de  notre  globe,  avant  que 
la  mfemoire  de  cette  joumee  fameuse  souflfre  la  moindre  alteration. 
II  semble,  en  eflfet,  queThistoiredes  nations  n'offre  rien  de  plus  eton- 
nant  que  ce  dioc  d'evtoemens  dont  la  Louisiane  vient  d'eprouver 
la  commotion,  et  qu'un  coup  du  fort  k  si  heureusement  termine. 
C'est  au  milieu  d'un  tourbillon  d'intrigues  et  d'intergts  qui  s'entre- 
choquaient;  c'est  au  moment  oCl  de  puissans  souverains  se  disputaient, 
notre  sujection,  que  la  main  invisible,  qui,  dans  le  secret  de  sa  sagesse, 
dirige  les  destinees  des  mortals,  k  fait  cesser  tout-i-coup  nos  alarmes, 
et  nous  k  conduits  au  sein  de  la  paix  et  de  Tindependence. 

Mais  avant  de  contempler  la  perspective  du  bonheur  qui  s'ouvre 
aujourd'hui  devant  nous,  jetons  ensemble  im  coup  d'oeil  retrograde 
vers  le  temps  oiX  le  fleuve  majestueux  dont  nous  habitons  les  bords, 
roulait  ses  eaux  dans  le  silence  des  deserts;  alors  que  le  genie  entre- 
prenant  des  Europeens  nos  ancStres  les  fit  aborder  pour  la  premiftre 
fois  sur  les  cotes  incultes  et  sauvages  de  cet  immense  pays,  et  con- 
siderons  Tinteressant  contraste  que  presente  la  Louisiane  aux  diverses 
epoques  de  son  existence,  et  la  serie  d'evtoemens  qui  Vd.  faite  arriver 
k  im  etat  de  prosperite  qui  lui  promet  encore  de  plus  hautes  des- 
tinees. 

Nous  voyons  d'abord  les  malheureux  colons,  transplantes  les 
premiers  du  sein  de  TEurope  sur  ce  sol  nouveau,  y  languir  prives  des 
plus  urgentes  necessites  de  la  vie^  et  perir  victimes  des  intemperies 
du  climat  et  de  tous  les  maux  qu'une  mauvaise  administration  avait 
attires  sur  eux.  Detoumant  les  yeux  de  cette  seine  affligeante,  nous 
les  reposons  sur  im  spectacle  consolant.  Une  nouvelle  peuplade, 
malgre  les  desastres  qui  avaient  aneanti  la  premiere,  est  transportee 
sur  cette  terre  inhospitaliSre;  mais  Texperience  des  malheurs  passes 
k  fait  connaitre  les  moyens  de  les  eviter;  elle  arrive  preparee  k 
combattre  Tinsalubrite  du  climat  et  du  sol,  et  k  vaincre  tous  les 
obstades.  Enfin  la  Louisiane  s'etablit:  le  fleuve  qui  I'arrose,  voit 
tomber  sous  la  hache  de  Tindustrie  les  antiques  forSts  qui  couvraient 
ses  bords,  et  la  scfene  de  la  Nature  change.    Les  progr^  de  Tagricul- 
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ture  furent  d'abord  lents  et  diflScUes.  II  fallut  felever  des  digues 
pour  contenir  les  eaux  de  ce  fleuve  immense,  et  mettre  un  terme  ^ 
leiu^  dfebordemens  destructeurs;  dessecher  des  marais  oil  le  soleil 
n'avait  jamais  p6n6tr§,  au  risque  des  exhalaisons  pestilentielles  que 
les  d^frichemens  y  dfeveloppaient;  il  fallut,  pour  ainsi  dire,  con- 
qu6rir  ces  terres  que  les  616mens  disputaient  aux  hommes.  L'activitfi 
et  la  persfeverenca  des  habitans  de  la  Louisiane  surmontferent  toutes 
ces  difficulty ;  et  la  richesse  du  sol  les  recompensa  de  leurs  travaux 
et  de  leurs  fatigues.  En  im  mot,  cette  contr^e  §tait  devenue  d6j^ 
une  colcMiie  intferessantte  lorsque  le  g6nie  turbulent  de  la  politique  la 
fit  abandonner  par  la  France  pour  la  livrer  k  une  Puissance  fetrangfere. 

Cet  6v6nnement  memorable  qui  arracha  les  Louisianais  ^  leurs 
ancgtres,  et  les  fit  changer  de  maitre  pour  la  premifere  fois,  rappelle 
des  souvenirs  trop  douloureux  pour  que  nous  y  arrgtions  nos  regards. 
Passons  done  rapidement  sur  ces  momens  de  consternation  publique, 
et  reposons  la  vue  sur  des  temps  plus  heureux. 

Les  eflfets  de  cette  secoxisse  politique  avaient  6t6  funestes  ^ 
Tagriculture.  Le  temps  et  les  bienfaits  du  nouveau  Souverain 
finirent  par  les  calmer,  et  la  colonie  reprit  Teffort  vers  la  prosp6rit6. 
Pendant  plus  de  trente  annfies  qui  se  sont  6coul6es  sous  la  domina- 
tion de  I'Espagne,  notre  pays,  constamment  favorisfe  par  le  Monarque, 
a  cm  en  population,  en  agriculture,  et  en  Industrie,  autant  qu'a  pu 
le  permettre  Tinfluence  r6pressive  d'lm  gouvemement  absolu. 
En&i,  comme  si  le  sort  de  la  Louisiane  eftt  6t6  de  servir  d'example 
de  rinstabilite  des  choses  hiunaines,  la  mSme  patrie  qui  nous  avait 
rejetfes  de  son  sein,  parut  avoir  retrouvfe  poiu*  nous  son  ancien  attache- 
ment,  et  r6ussit  k  nfegocier  avec  I'E^spagne  la  retrocession  de  notre 
pays.  Malgr6  notre  reconnaissance  pour  les  bontfes  du  Prince  qui 
nous  avait  adpptfes,  nous  retrions  avec  joie  sous  les  6tendarts  de  nos 
ancStres,  lorsqu'ime  nouvelle  revolution  plus  inattendue,  plus  sou- 
daine,  plus  frappante,  vint  changer  ime  seconde  fois  notre  sort,  et 
nous  faire  subir  une  double  metamorphose. 

Ici,  Mes  Concitoyens,  arrgtons  nous  un  moment,  pour  contem- 
pler  avec  respect  la  marche  etonnante  des  fevfenemens.  Jouets 
pendant  longtemps  de  la  forttme  de  la  politique,  sounds  tour  k  tour 
a  plusieurs  Puissances,  passifs  spectateurs  des  negotiations  oQ  Ton 
disposait  en  maitres  de  notre  patrie  et  de  nous-mSmes,  pouvions- 
nous  croire  que  nous  touchions  au  terme  de  notre  servitude?  II  est 
arrive  pourtant  ce  moment  decisif  et  inespere!  reunis  deswmais  k 
ce  sol  heureux  et  priviiegie,  qui  prospfere  k  Tombre  d'un  Gouveme- 
ment libre,  nous  voyons  s'ouvrir  devant  nous  une  carriere  de  bonheur 
dont  nous  n'apercevons  pas  le  terme. 
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Cette  independence  qu'nne  nation  courageuse  a  conquise,  au 
prix  de  son  sang,  sur  des  maitres  orgeuilleux  et  puissans,  cette  ind6- 
pendance  que  les  Etats-Unis  ont  achette,  par  sept  ans  de  guerre,  de 
fatigues  et  de  perseverance,  cette  ind^pendance  k  laquelle  tant  de 
heros  ont  fait  Thommage  de  leur  vie  et  de  leur  fortune,  nous  venons 
d^AcquMr  le  droit  d'en  jouir,  sans  qu'elle  nous  ait  codte  le  moindre 
eflfort,  le  moindre  sacrifice.  Nous  allons  partager,  sans  avoir  combattu 
le  prix  des  victoires  du  Bunker  Hill,  du  Trenton,  de  Saratoga  et  de 
tant  d'autres  joiunees  memorables  oil  rintr6pidite  r^publicaine  k 
fait  courber  la  tSte  altiSre  du  despotisme,  oH  les  Warren,  les  Mercer, 
les  Montgomery  ont  fini  leur  noble  carriSre,  oiX  ceux  qui  leur  ont 
survfecu  ont  6te  converts  de  blessures,  dont  ils  portent  encore  les 
honorables  cicatrices,  et  od  les  Frangais,  dont  nous  descendons,  ont 
verse  leur  genereux  sang  pour  la  mgme  cause.  Nous  allons  enfin 
avoir  part  k  la  recompense  des  glorieux  travaux  de  Timmortel  Wash- 
ington, de  ce  heros  dont  le  nom  ceifebre  k  rettenti  jusqu'aux  confins 
du  globe,  et  dont  les  exploits  et  les  vertus  feront  etemellement  Tad- 
miration  des  races  himiaines. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout,  mes  concitoyens,  que  d'avoir  acquis  la  liberte 
sans  qu'elle  nous  ait  coute  de  sacrifices;  nous  avons  encore  I'avantage 
de  trouver  tout  eieve  Timposant  edifice  de  Constitution  des  Etats- 
Unis,  cet  edifice  que  la  sagesse  des  Americains  a  pose  sur  des  fonde- 
mens  inebranlables.  II  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu'Si  entrer  dans  son 
sanctuaire  pour  y  voir  ecrits  en  caractferes  sacrfe  ces  droits  predeux, 
ces  droits  inestimables  que  nous  venons  d'acquerir  .  .  .  .  ;  mais 
avant  de  I'aborder,  ce  sanctuaire  redoutable  qui  renferme  les  Droits 
de  L'Homme,  avant  d'approcher  Tautel  de  Tindependance,  que 
Tencens  fetide  de  la  flatterie  ni  le  souffle  impur  de  la  servitude  n'ont 
jamais  souilie,  recueillons-nous  un  moment  et  jetons  tm  regard  sur 
nous-mgmes. 

Une  revolution  etonnante  et  inattendue  va  nous  eiever  de 
retat  de  sujets  k  la  dignite  de  Citoyens.  Accouttunes  jusqui'ici  k 
plier  sous  le  joug  du  pouvoir  arbitraire,  laissant  Tinquietude  du 
Gouvemement  k  ceux  qui  en  avaient  les  prerogatives  et  en  retiraient 
seuls  tous  les  avantages,  nous  voguions  k  la  merci  de  la  volonte  du 
maitre,  sans  prendre  Tinutile  souci  de  songer  k  gtre  mieux,  parce  que 
nous  etions  dans  Timpuissance  de  remedier  k  notre  sort.  Aujourd'hui 
que  tout  va  changer,  aujourd'hui  que  nous  touchons  au  moment  de 
perdre  cette  honteuse  nullite,  aujourd'hui  que  nous  allons  etre  sexils 
charges  du  soin  de  notre  bonheiu*,  sommes-nous  prepares  k  subir 
cette  glorieuse  metamorpl^ose?  Sentons-nous  au  dedans  de  nous- 
mSmes  le  germe  de  ce  z^le  patriotique  qui  doit  echaufifer  T^e  du 
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R6publicain?  Senton-nous  se  developper  en  nos  coeurs  ces  sentimens 
de  fratemitfe  politique  qui  doit  unir  les  membres  d'un  m§me  corps,  et 
produire  cette  harmonie  si  n^essaire  k  la  f61icit6  commune?  Lou- 
isianais  de  toutes  classes,  mes  concitoyens,  mes  Frferes,  ah!  songez 
que  nous  sommes  tous  enfans,  nfes  od  adoptifs,  d'une  mgme  patrie! 
Songez  que  nos  interests  sont  les  m^es,  que  le  m^e  esprit  doit 
nous  animer,  que  I'tmion  la  plus  intime  doit  faire  de  nous  im  seul  et 
m§me  tout!  Songez  que  c'est  de  cette  mgme  tmion  que  depend  le  bon- 
heiu"  et  la  prosp6rit6  de  la  grande  famille  dont  chacim  de  nous  fait  par- 
tie!  Songez  sxutout  que  c'est  par  cette  union,  cet  accord,  cette  xmani- 
mit6  que  nous  pourrons  parvenir  k  rapprocher  le  moment  de  notre 
emancipation  politique,  reculfe  contre  notre  attente,  k  la  verit6,  mais 
non  sans  doute  d'lme  maniere  irrevocable. 

S'il  en  est  parmi  nous  que  Thabitude  de  la  dfependance  tienne 
encore  le  front  baiss6,  s'il  en  ait  qui  n'ayent  encore  pu  secoCler  les 
pr6jug6s  et  la  contrainte  de  leur  ancien  6tat,  qu'ils  sortent  de  cette 
avilissante  apathie!  Qu'ils  soient  hommes!  Qu'ils  soient  dtoyens! 
Autrefois  nous  dtunes  plier  sous  I'empire  des  hommes,  aujourd'hui 
nous  vivops  sous  I'empire  des  lois.  Aujourd'hui  nous,  sommes 
r§g6n6r6s;  aujourd'hui  nous  sommes  rendus  k  notre  dignity  primi- 
tive. Entrons  done,  mes  condtoyens,  dans  le  sanctuaire  de  la  liberty, 
et  ouvrons  cette  Charte  respectable,  oH  sont  consignfes  les  droits 
que  nous  avons  acquis  en  devenant  membres  de  la  R6publique  des 
Etats-Unis. 

A  la  vue  de  ce  monument  de  la  sagesse  htunaine  oH  Thomme  lit 
son  fort  6crit  par  la  main  de  la  raison  et  dictfe  par  la  justice,  k  la 
vue  de  ces  lois  sacrtes  k  I'ombre  desquelles  repose  la  suretfe  publique 
et  individuelle.  de  ce  rempart  formidable  que  I'oppression  ne  peut 
franchir,  im  saint  respect  me  saisit  et  m'616ve  I'Sme.  Je  me  vois  au 
milieu  d'une  vaste  sod6t§  d'hommes,  sans  qu'aucun  puisse  attenter  k 
ma  liberty,  m'accabler  du  poids  de  sa  superiority,  oQ  m'hiunilier  par 
ses  dfedains.  Je  vois  autour  de  moi  la  douce  6galit6  me  sourire, 
Tactive  Industrie  circuler  sans  entraves,  Tordre  et  la  paix  r6gner 
partout  sous  les  yeux  de  la  vigilance  patriotique.  Je  ne  vois  point  le 
palais  de  Themis  souill6  par  la  corruption,  ni  Tinfame  avarice  y 
vendre  Tinjustice  au  poids  de  Tor.  Ma  dignity  d'honmie  n'est  point 
degrad6e  par  Thumiliante  n6cessit6  d'ob6ir  k  des  ordres  dictfe  souvent 
par  Tineptie,  quelquefois  par  le  caprice,  rarement  par  rimpartialitfe. 
La  loi  seule  k  des  droits  k  ma  soumission  et  k  mon  6b6issance;  en 
respectant  religieusement  les  devoirs  qu'dle  impose  k  tous  les  dtoyens, 
je  suis  maitre  d'agir  au  gr§  de  ma  volont6;  quds  que  soient  mes 
projets,  mes  6sp6rances,  mes  entreprises,  mes  travaux,  je  puis  aller 
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droit  au  but  que  je  me  propose,  sans  avoir  k  consulter  le  bon  plaisir, 
oiX  rassasier  la  cupidit6  d'aucun  tyran  subalterne.  Point  d'entraves, 
point  d'oppression,  point  de  faveurs,  point  d'exclusions,  point  de 
privileges,  point  de  distinctions;  6galit6,  justice,  harmonie,  tran- 
quillity; telle  est,  O  mes  Concitoyens,  telle  est  Texistence  de  rhomme 
libre  dans  les  Etats-Unis,  et  telle,  sans  doute,  sera  bientot  la  notre. 
Si  des  inconv6niens  inseparables  de  la  crise  politique  que  nous  6prou- 
vons,  nous  causent  une  souff ranee  momentante;  si  derrifere  Thorizon 
charge  de  nuages  nous  ne  voyons  pas  encore  Tastre  de  la  liberty 
eclairer  un  del  serin,  n'en  tirons  pas  un  augure  dfefavorable;  esp^rons 
au  contraire  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  justice  des  legislateurs  de  n6tre 
nouvelle  patrie  que  bientot  ils  combleront  nos  voeux,  en  nous  incor- 
porant  dans  TUnion,  et  nous  admettant  k  la  jouissancedes  droits, 
des  immunites  et  des  avantages  des  Citoyens  des  Etats-Unis. 

En  attendant  cet  heureux  moment,  nous  aurons  pour  protecteur 
et  pour  guide  ce  philosophe  qui  fait  Tomement  de  son  sifede;  cet 
homme  cfelfebre  autant  par  son  profcMid  savoir  que  par  ses  vertus 
dviques;  qui  place  au  rang  des  Potentats  conserve  dans  cette  station 
eievee  la  modeste  simplidte  du  citoyen,  et  nous  donne  d.  tous  Texam- 
ple  du  vrai  patriotisme;  il  veillera  sur  nous  comme  un  pSre,  cet  honune 
bienfaisant  qui  consacre  sa  vie  et  son  travail  au  bonheur  de  ses 
compatriotes;  et  quand  nous  voudrons  aller  jusqu'^  hii,  nulle  bar- 
riere,  nul  obstade  ne  s'y  oppose.  Accessible  k  tout  le  monde  (himii- 
liant  contraste  pour  Torgeuil  des  Rois!)  II  n'a  d'autres  gardes, 
d'autres  Satellites  que  le  coeur  de  ses  Condtoyens.  Puisse  cet 
homme  vertueux,  k  qui  nous  devons  le  bonheur  d'etre  rendus  k  notre 
dignite  primitive,  achever  son  ouvrage  en  nous  inspirant,  par  son 
exemple,  un  attachement  inviolable  aux  principes  de  la  liberte  civile, 
et  im  saint  respect  pour  les  lois  qui  nous  en  assurent  la  jouissance. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Telegraphe: 

Sir:  Having  obtained  from  a  person  of  talent  a  translation  of 
the  speech,  which  I  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  it  to  you,  requesting  you  to  publish  it. 

(Signed):    P.  DERGIBNY. 
Fellow  Citizens: 

The  solenm  moment  has  arrived,  in  which  Louisiana  first  beholds 
her  sons  assembled  to  celebrate  the  independence  of  America.  This 
event  is  now  recorded  in  permanent  characters  on  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Ages  shall  pass  away,  generations  shall  succeed  each  other, 
physical  and  political  revolutions  shall  change  the  face  of  the  earth, 
before  the  memory  of  this  important  day  shall  be  at  all  impaired. 
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The  history  of  nations  indeed  presents  nothing  more  astonishing  than 
that  concurrence  of  events,  the  effects  of  which,  have  been  felt  in  our 
country;  but  which  a  most  happy  turn  of  fortune  has  lately  termin- 
ated, amidst  the  vortex  of  intrigues  and  clashing  interests.  At  a 
period  when  powerful  nations  disputed  our  allegiance;  that  invisible 
hand,  which  in  the  secret  recess  of  its  wisdom  directs  the  destiny  of 
mortals;  silenced  our  alarms,  and  conducted  us  to  the  bosom  of 
independence  and  peace. 

But  before  we  examine  that  prospect  of  happiness  which  this 
day  opens  to  our  view;  let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance  to  the 
period  when  the  majestic  river  whose  shores  we  inhabit,  rolled  its 
waves  through  the  silence  of  a  desert,  when  the  active  genius  of 
Europe  led"  our  ancestors  to  the  uncivilized,  wild  and  extensive 
coasts  of  this  new  world;  let  us  consider  the  interesting  contrasts 
which  Louisiana  presents  at  the  different  periods  of  her  existence, 
and  view  that  series  of  events  which  having  led  to  her  present  pros- 
perity, promise  a  still  higher  destiny  in  future. 

We  at  first  behold  an  unfortunate  band  of  emigrants  who  changed 
their  native  soil,  for  that  on  which  we  live,  struggling  against  the 
want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  falling  victims  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate,  and  all  the  evils  which  an  injudicious  administration 
had  subjected  them  to.  Averting  our  eyes  from  this  affecting  specta- 
cle, they  rest  on  a  more  consolatory  scene.  A  new  settlement,  not- 
withstanding the  misfortunes  which  annihiliated  the  first,  is  trans- 
ported to  this  inhospitable  shore,  but  experience  has  made  known  the 
methods  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  past  evils;  they  come  prepared 
to  encounter  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  to  their  establishment.  At  length  Louisiana  is 
established:  the  venerable  forests  which  cover  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  flood,  fall  beneath  the  axe  of  industry.  The  curtain  rises 
and  the  scene  of  nature  presents  a  new  picture  of  cultivation  and 
improvements;  their  progress  at  first  is  slow;  previous  to  any  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  waters  of  the 
inunense  river  and  to  fix  boimds  to  its  destroying  flood.  It  was 
necessary  to  dry  morasses  in  which  the  sun  had  never  penetrated 
amid  pestilential  exhalations  expanded  by  the  labor  of  cultivation. 
It  was  necessary  to  conquer  those  lands  for  which  the  elements 
contended  with  man.  The  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Louisiana  surmounted  all  those  difficulties  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  rewarded  their  dangers  and  toil.  In  a  word,  this  coimtry 
had  already  become  an  interesting  colony  when  following  the  dictates 
of  intriguing  policy,  France  abandoned  it  to  a  foreign  power. 
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This  memorable  event  which  snatched  the  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
iana from  the  country  of  their  ancestors,  and  for  the  first  time  im- 
posed upon  them  a  change  of  masters,  renews  the  recollection  too 
painful  to  invite  our  attention  at  this  auspicious  moment;  let  us 
therefore  pass  rapidly  over  those  moments  of  public  consternation 
and  rest  our  regard  on  a  happier  period. 

The  effects  of  the  political  shock  had  been  fatal  to  agriculture; 
time  and  the  favors  of  the  new  sovereign  restored  it,  and  the  coimtry 
resxmied  its  rapid  progress  to  prosperity.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  passed  under  the  domination  of  Spain,  our  country 
constantly  favored  by  the  Monarch  has  increased  in  population 
and  industry,  as  far  as  the  repressive  influence  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment would  permit. 

At  length,  as  if  it  was  the  fate  of  Louisiana  to  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  instability  of  htunan  affairs,  the  same  country  which 
had  expelled  us  from  her  bosom,  now  appeared  to  have  recovered 
for  us  its  ancient  attachment  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  retro- 
cession of  our  coimtry.  Though  grateful  for  this  benefaction  to  the 
Prince  who  had  adopted  us,  we  were  preparing  to  restune  with  joy 
the  standard  of  our  ancestors,  when  a  new  revolution  more  imex- 
pected,  more  sudden,  more  imposing,  once  more  changed  oiu*  lot  and 
subjected  us  to  another  political  transformation. 

Here,  my  fellow  citizens,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  regard  with 
respectful  attention  the  astonishing  progress  of  these  events.  The 
sport  for  a  long  time  of  fortune  and  policy,  subjected  by  terms  to 
different  powers,  passive  spectators  of  negotiations  by  which  our 
country  and  ourselves  were  disposed  of  as  the  property  of  our  rulers, 
could  we  believe  that  the  term  of  servitude  was  about  to  expire? 
Yes  it  has  arrived!  that  decisive  and  imexpected  moment  has  arrived. 
United  to  that  happy  soil  protected  by  the  shade  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, an  lihlimited  career  of  happiness  is  opened  before  us. 

That  independence  which  a  brave  nation  hath  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  its  best  blood,  which  it  hath  snatched  from  the  grasp  of 
proud  and  potent  rulers;  that  independence  which  the  United  States 
procured  by  seven  years  of  war,  of  perseverance  and  toil,  to  which  so 
many  heroes  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  their  forttmes  and  lives — 
that  very  independence  is  now  our  right  without  an  effort — ^without  a 
sacrifice.  We  shall  participate  in  the  advantages  procured  by  the 
victories  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Trenton  and  Saratoga  and  of  so  many 
glorious  days,  without  having  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  fields;  in 
which  the  proud  front  of  despotism  bent  before  republican  intrepidity. 
Fields  where  Warren,  Montgomery,  and  Mercer  finished  their  career 
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of  glory;  where  the  survivors  received  those  glorious  wounds,  of 
which  the  honorable  scars  still  remain,  and  where  that  nation  ftom 
whom  we  are  descended,  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  the  same 
important  cause.  We  are  in  a  word  about  to  partake  in  the  recom- 
pense of  the  glorious  toils  of  the  immortal  Washington,  of  that  hero 
whose  name  has  soimded  to  the  confines  of  the  globe  and  whose 
virtues  will  be  ever  the  admiration  of  the  human  race. 

This  is  not  all  my  fellow  citizens;  we  have  not  only  acquired 
liberty  without  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  it;  but  we  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  finding  already  raised  the  imposing  edifice  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,— that  edifice  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
Americans  has  foimded  on  a  solid,  tmshaken  basis.  We  have  only  to 
enter  the  sanctuary,  to  behold  recorded  in  the  sacred  characters, 
those  precious,  those  estimable  rights  which  we  have  acquired. 

But  before  we  approach  that  venerable  sanctuary,  which  con- 
tains the  rights  of  man, — before  we  draw  near  the  altar  of  inde- 
pendence, which  has  never  been  profaned  by  the  vile  incense  of 
flattery  or  by  the  impure  breath  of  servitude,  let  us  make  a  respectful 
pause  and  prepare  by  self-examination. 

An  astonishing  and  imexpected  revolution  is  about  to  raise  us 
from  the  state  of  subjects  to  the  dignity  of  Citizenship.  Accustomed 
to  the  present  to  bend  imder  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power,  leaving 
the  cares  of  government  to  those  who  reaped  all  its  advantages 
and  possess  all  its  prerogatives,  guided  soldy  by  the  will  of  others 
— we  did  not  take  the  useless  trouble  of  reflecting  on  the  means, 
which  might  improve  our  situation,  for  all  those  means  were  beyond 
our  reach. 

But,  now  that  everything  is  about  to  change,  now  that  the 
moment  approaches  in  which  we  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of 
political  nothingness  and  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  charge  of  our 
own  happiness,  are  we  now  prepared  to  imdergo  this  glorious  trans- 
formation? Do  we  feel  within  us  the  germ  of  that  patriotic  zeal, 
which  ought  to  warm  the  souls  of  republicans?  Do  our  hearts  ex- 
pand with  those  sentinlents  of  political  fraternity  which  can  alone 
unite  different  members  of  the  same  body  and  produce  that  per- 
manency so  necessary  to  their  common  happiness? 

Inhabitants  of  Louisiana  of  every  dass, .  my  fellow  dtizens, 
my  brothers.  Ah!  remember  that  we  are  all  by  birth  or  adoption 
children  of  the  same  country;  remember  that  our  interests  are  the 
same,  that  the  same  spirit  should  animate,  and  the  same  dose  imion 
combine  us.  Remember  that  upon  this  union  depends  the  happiness, 
the  prosperity  of  that  great  family  to  which  we  belong.    Remember 
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above  all,  that  this  unanimity,  this  union  and  harmony  alone  will 
accelerate  the  period  of  our  political  emancipation;  hitherto  it  is  true 
procrastinated  beyond  our  expectations,  but  not,  we  trust,  irre- 
trievably lost. 

If  there  are  any  among  us,  still  depressed  by  the  habit  of  de- 
pendence, if  there  are  any  who  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the  chains  of 
prejudice  and  the  fetters  of  their  former  state,  arouse  from  this 
degrading  apathy!  Be  men!  Be  citizens!  Heretofore  we  were 
obliged  to  bend  under  the  dominion  of  man.  Now  we  live  imder  the 
empire  of  the  law;  now  we  are  restored  to  the  original  dignity  of  our 
nature.  Let  us  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  enter  the  sanctuary  of  free- 
dom and  open  that  sacred  charter,  in  which  are  recorded  tihe  rights 
which  in  becoming  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  have  ac- 
quired. 

At  the  sight  of  this  monument  of  human  wisdom  in  which  man 
beholds  his  present  lot  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  justice  pursuant  to 
the  dictates  of  reason;  at  the  sight  of  those  sacred  laws  imder  the 
shelter  of  which  the  public  repose;  of  that  formidable  barrier  which 
oppression  cannot  burst;  an  holy  respect  pervades  and  elevates  my 
soul.  I  find  myself  surrounded  by  a  vast  society  of  men,  none  of  whom 
can  invade  my  liberty,  overwhelm  me  by  his  superiority,  or  humiliate 
me  by  his  disdain.  Sweet  equality  smiles  aroimd  me.  Active  un- 
shaken industry  exercises  its  faculties.  Order  and  peace  reign  around 
tmder  the  careful  eye  of  patriotic  vigilance. 

The  temple  of  Themis  is  no  longer  polluted  by  corruption, 
nor  injustice  bartered  by  avarice  for  the  price  of  gold.  The  dignity 
of  my  nation  is  not  degraded  by  the  humiliating  necessity  of  obeying 
mandates  dictated  often  by  ignorance,  sometimes  by  caprice,  rarely 
by  impartiality.  The  laws  alone  have  claim  upon  my  obedience  and 
submission.  While  I  respect  diligently  the  duties  they  impose, 
whatever  may  be  my  project,  my  hopes,  my  labours  or  undertakings, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  directly  pursue  them  without  securing  the  favor  or 
satisfying  the  cupidity  of  a  subaltern  tyrant.  No  shackles,  no 
oppression,  no  favor,  no  exclusions,  no  privileges,  no  distinctions; 
instead  of  this,  equality,  justice,  harmony  and  repose.  Such,  my 
fellow  citizens,  such  is  the  situation  of  the  free  citizens  6f  the  United 
States  and  such,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  ours. 

Although  inconveniences  inseparable  from  the  critical  crisis 
we  have  undergone,  have  produced  a  temporary  suffering,  although 
behind  the  horizon  now  darkened  with  clouds,  we  do  not  yet  see  the 
star  of  liberty  shine  in  a  serene  sky.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  from 
these  circumstances  any  unfavorable  presage;  let  us  in  the  contrary 
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hope  that  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  legislators  of  our  new  country 
will  accede  to  our  ardent  wishes  by  incorporating  us  into  the  Union, 
and  admitting  us  to  all  the  rights,  immtmities  and  advantages  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Until  this  happy  moment  shall  arrive  we  have  for  our  protec- 
tion and  guide  that  philosopher  who  is  the  ornament  of  his  age,  that 
man  as  much  celebrated  for  profound  knowledge  as  for  civic  virtue. 
Who,  placed  in  the  ranks  of  potentates,  preserves  in  that  high  state 
the  modest  simplicity  of  the  Citizen  and  gives  an  example  of  true 
patriotism  to  all.  He  who  consecrates  a  beneficent  life  and  its  la- 
bours to  the  happiness  of  his  coimtry  will  watch  over  us  with  parental 
care,  accessible  to  all,  no  impediment,  no  obstacle  prevents  our 
approach  to  his  presence.  Without  any  retinue,  without  any  other 
guard  (humiliating  contrast  to  the  pride  of  kings)  than  the  affections 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  May  that  virtuous  man  to  whom  we  owe  the 
happiness  of  being  restored  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  may  he 
finish  his  work  by  inspiring  us  with  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  and  an  holy  attachment  to  the  laws  whidi 
secure  its  enjoyment. 
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PETITIONS  FOR  CONCESSION  OF  ISLANDS  OF  CAILLOU 
AND  TIMBALIER,  AND  ORDER  OF  SURVEY 


"New  Orleans,  June  25th,  1793. 

Report  of  Captain  Don  Jose  Hevia  on  the  extent  and  situation 
of  the  isle. 

'The  Baron  de  Carondelet. 
''Governor: 

"In  compliance  with  your  preceding  decree  I  must  inform  you 
that  the  island  asked  for  by  the  petitioner,  called  Timbalier,  is  seven 
Leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  distant  from  the  northern  coast 
three  leagues  and  twenty-six  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

It  produces  nothing  but  trees in  proportion,  some  game 

and  fish.    The  establishment  of  the  petitioner  appears  to  be  useful 

and  opportime  if  he  wishes  for  traffic on  this  coast 

as  experienced  expert." 

Signed:    "JOSE  HEVIA." 
"New  Orleans,  June  26th,  1793. 

"Permission  to  the  petitioner  to  establish  himself  on  the  island 

of  Timbalier." 

Signed:    "BARON  DE  CARONDELET." 

"I  know  the  above  to  be  the  signature  of  Governor  Carondelet. 

Signed:    "ISAAC  PRESTON." 

"I  have  seen  the  signature  of  Governor  Carondelet  in  some  of 
the  papers  appertaining  to  the  land  office  here.    I  have  compared 
the  above  with  the  same  and  foimd  them  to  agree." 
"New  Orleans,  January  26th,  1830." 

Signed:    "HILARY  B.  CENAS, 

"Register." 

"Sir  Governor  and  Intendant  General, 

"Bartholomew  Lebluc,  Creole  of  New  Orleans,  presently  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Opelusas,  presents  himself  before  you  and  says  that 
since  his  youth  he  has  been  employed  in  sea  service  from  (piece 
missing)  to  the  bay  of  Saint  Bernard,  and  has  thus  earned  his  sub- 
sistance,  being  especially  familiar  with  this  vicinity,  as  may  inform 
you  the  Captain  of  this  port,  Don  Jose  Hevia,  whom  he  has  accom- 
p^ed  in  the  capacity  of  expert  in  the  survey  of  the  aforesaid  bay 
which  he  confirmed  and  likewise  succored  various  barks  which  came 
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at  this  place  for  the  first  time  having  had  to  proceed.  His  intention 
being  to  settle,  with  three  other  companions,  on  the  island  of  Tim- 
balier,  situated,  by  sea,  twenty  leagues  to  the  west  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  as  he  has  heard  whilst  following  his  profession. 

"All  of  which  I  certify  to  serve  for  conceding  this  donation  for 
the  sea,  that  he  may,  as  in  the  past,  oflFer  to  always  serve  the  boats 
in  misfortune  on  this  coast  and  whatever  else  you  may  deem  useful 
to  His  Majesty's  service,  which  favor  he  hopes  to  obtain  from  your 
kindness,  so  propitious  in  aiding  (we)  the  poor. 

Signed:    "BARTHOLOMEW  LEBLUC, 
"New  Orleans,  July  20th,  1793." 

"Recorded  in  my  ciurent  Raster  per  act  passed  this  day  before 
me.  New  Orleans,  January  the  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  and  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Signed:    "LOUIS  D.  CAIRE." 


"Senor  Gobernador  General: 

"Joseph  and  James  Neris,  brothers,  neighbors  and  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  with  due  respect,  present  themselves  and  say  that 
they  desire  to  form  a  settlement  on  it,  the  object  of  which  is  to  work 
and  reside  there.  We  have  deserved  that  you  concede  to  this  eflfect 
a  small  island,  commonly  called  "Lile  a  Cayou,"  measuring  about 
three-fourths  of  a  league,  situated  at  the  north  of  the  Bayou  Terre- 
bonne, surrounded  by  the  sea.  Observing  to  Your  Excellencies  that 
the  said  island  is  of  very  little  importance,  being  entirely  composed 
of  sand  and  able  to  serve  only  as  a  farm  for  cattle  and  other  animals, 
being  much  in  demand  by  those  adjacent  to  it,  but  adjudicated  to 
none.  We  hope  for  this  concession,  justified  by  the  distribution 
which  you  direct. 
"New  Orleans,  October  3rd,  1787." 

"The  Land  Surveyor  of  this  province  will  establish  the  petitioners 
on  the  island  called  "Lile  a  Cayou"  which  is  referred  to  in  the  above 
memorial,  it  being  unoccupied  and  causing  prejudice  to  none,  with 
the  distinct  conditions  of  making  a  load  and  the  regular  clearing 
within  the  determined  limit  of  a  year  and  of  forfeiting  his  claim  if 
one-third  of  the  land  is  not  established  at  the  expiration  of  this  space 
of  time,  the  concessionist  having  no  right  to  transfer  same,  to  be 
extended  and  a  title  in  form  to  be  remitted  to  prove  richt  of  whom 
it  concerns.  Signed:    "ESTEVAN  MIRO." 
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'•Rcgistrado  en  el  Registar  de  Ips  actos  which  are  in  my  office. 
Folio  13.    February  29th,  1788. 

Signed:    "CARLOS  TRUDEAU." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  signature  of  Governor  Miro  and 
know  the  above  to  be  genuine  and  have  seen  this  order  of  survey 
mentioned  in  the  journal  of  Spanish  concessions  in  the  land  office. 

"New  Orleans,  January  25th,  1830. 

Signed:    "ISAAC  I.  PRESTON." 

"I  have  examined  several  signatures  of  Governor  Miro  to  be 
foxmd  among  the  old  papers  in  my  possession,  and  foimd  the  above 
to  agree  with  them  in  every  respect,  and  have  seen  this  order  of  sur- 
vey mentioned  in  the  Register  of  Spanish  concessions  in  this  office. 

Signed:    "HILARY  E.  B.  CENAS. 
"Register  for  East  Dist.  of  Louisiana." 

"Recorded  in  my  current  Register  per  act  passed  this  day 
before  me,  New  Orleans,  January  the  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty,  in  the  54th  year  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States. 

Signed:    "LOUIS  CAIRE." 

The  preceding  documents  were  among  Hon.  Pierre  Soule's 
papers  and  are  here  reproduced  with  the  idea  that  they  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  as 
they  refer  to  the  islands  south  of  Louisiana  which  were  so  sorely 
tried  in  the  great  disaster  of  1856.  Timbalier  also  recalls  the  emin- 
ent Frenchman  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  Silvain  Filioso,  sur- 
named  Monsieur  de  Timbalier,  from  his  going  into  battle  striking 
timbales  (cymbals)  one  against  the  other,  and  by  their  deafening 
sound  striking  more  terror  into  his  savage  foes  than  the  French 
guns.  The  pirates  also  left  their  mark  on  these  islands,  occasionally 
using  them  as  a  pied-a-terre.  In  1873  there  still  lived  on  Timbalier 
two  old  islanders  who  had  served  under  Lafitte.  One  was  Gambler 
who  fought  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  who,  after  a  lapse  of 
58  years  since  that  memorable  day,  which  brought  him  pardon  for 
piracy  and  the  rights  of  an  honest  citizen,  dwelt  with  pleasure  and 
seeming  regret  on  that  hazardous  past  and  loved  to  recall  them  with 
the  other  survivor  of  Lafitte's  band,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  pirate 
officers.    She  died  after  Gambler. 

In  1856,  when  the  terrific  storm  of  that  year  swept  away  Last 
Island,  Timbalier  and  the  adjacent  Caillou  were  battered  by  wind 
and  wave,  but  on  Timbalier  some  refugees  were  saved  by  the  steamer 
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Louisiana,  though  the  corpses  and  wreckage  on  its  shcM-es  showed 
that  if  it  had  been  less  beaten  by  the  hurricane  it  had  not  been  en- 
tirely spared.  Caillou  suffered  less  than  any  other  island  of  the  gulf;  it 
was  a  summer  resort,  as  fashionable  as  Last  Island,  patronized  by 
the  rich  Southerners.  In  that  well  remembered  summer,  hotel  and 
cottages  were  full,  and  at  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  disaster 
would  prove  to  be  as  great  as  that  at  Last  Island,  but  it  proved  a 
haven  of  safety  for  the  water  rose  very  little  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
island  and  the  higher  points  were  entirely  free  from  the  flood. 

Judge  Henry  Renshaw,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Felix  Grima's 
death  gave  a  full  account  of  the  first  concessionist  of  Timbalier,  who 
was  the  ancester  of  several  of  our  most  distinguished  Creole  families. 

CASPAR  CUSACHS. 
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'Manon  Porcher'' — Monographic,  car  jc  nc  cherchc  ct  nc  veux  trouvcr 
que  Ics  vcritablcs  Manon  Lcscaut  ct  Dcs  Gricux. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE:  Histoire  de  la  Fondation  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Orl&ins  (1717-1722),  par  le  Baron  Marc  de  Villiers,  exemplaire  No. 
77;  Histoire  de  Manon  Lescaut  et  du  Chevalier  Des  Grieux,  par 
rAbb6  Pr6vost,  imprimfie  la  premifere  fois  k  Amsterdam,  HoUande, 
1731;  Etude  sur  la  valeur  historique  de  Manon  Lescaut,  par  Pierre 
Heinrich,  Schroeder,  ArsSne  Houssaye,  Henry  Harrisse;  Manon 
Lescaut  par  Alexandre  Dimias,  fils,  et  notice  bibliographique  d'Ana- 
tole  de  Montaiglon;  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique  ou  Histoire 
abr6g6e,  etc.,  par  uneSoci6t6deGensdeLettres,  1765-1786;  Etude  sur 
Manon  Lescaut  par  John  Lemoine,  Genevifeve  par  George  Sand; 
La  vie  de  I'Abb^  Pr6vost  par  Jules  Janin;  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane 
par  Charles  Gayarr6;  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Mai  15,  1919: 
**Quelques  Grandes  Minutes  Am^ricaines  (1917-1918,  article  par 
A.  Lebraz,"  contenant  les  accompagnements  de  Caspar  Cusach, 
President  de  la  Soci6t6  Historique  de  la  Louisiane;  de  William  Beer, 
biblioth6caire  du  Howard  Memorial  Library  k  La  Nouvelle-Orl6aris; 
et,  sa  manifere  cavali^e  de  designer  Mr.  Henri  Pili§,  le  gardien  du 
Cimetifere  St.  Louis,  No.  1,  k  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ans.  Mr.  de  St.  Denis, 
officier  Canadien,  6  Aoflt,  1702.  Bapt&ne  et  Fondation  de  la  Nou- 
velle-Orlfians  par  le  Pfere  Charlevoix,  1717.  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane 
par  Le  Page  du  Pratz;  M6moire  conserve  au  Ministfere  des  AflFaires 
Etrangferes  k  Paris,  France;  B6nard  de  la  Harpe,  1718;  Journal  de 
Voyage  de  la  Louisiane;  Le  Gac,  M6moire  sur  la  situation  de  la 
Louisiane,  25  Aout,  1718;  Francois  Le  Maire,  Missionaire,  g6ographie 
1719,  Larcebault;  Villardeau,  Hubert  1721;  P6nicaut,  le  Charpentier 
Historien  de  la  Louisiane;  Etat  de  la  Louisiane  au  mois  de  Juin,  1720; 
Louis  Tiberge,  Abb6  d'Andrfes  et  Directeur  du  S^minaire  des  Mis- 
sions Etrangferes  qui  mouriit  le  9  Octobre,  1730;  Archives  des  Minis- 
t&res  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies;'  Recherches  dans  les  R6gistres 
paroissials  d' Angers  par  M.  Benoist,  principal  aux  Archives  de 
Maine  et  Loire,  oil  il  parait  indubitablement  que  le  h6ros  de  I'Abbfe 
Provost,  *'Des  Grieux,"  6tait  Avril  de  la  Varenne;  Le  r6cit  d'un 
t^moin  oculaire,  le  Lieutenant  Dimiont  de  Montigny;  Correspon- 
dance  de  Lusangay,  Ordonnateur  k  Nantes;  Buvat  1719;  Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire  et  de  G6ographie  par  N.  Bouillet. 
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J'enfonce  le  scalpel  dans  THistoire:  Quand  la  veritable  Manon 
expulsfie  d'Angers,  veut  s'embarquer  k  Nantes;  il  faut  ^carter  d6- 
finitivement  Thypoth&se  soutenue  par  M.  M.  Arsfene  Houssaj^e, 
Henry  Harrisse  et  divers  auteurs,  que  TAbb^  Provost  avait  cont6  une 
amourette  de  sa  jeunesse.  Le  nom  de  son  heroine  pouvait  lui  avoir 
§t6  sugg6r6  par  son  s6joiir  dans  les  Pays-Bas. 

Le  nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique  oil  Histoire  abr6g6e,  etc., 
par  une  Soci6t6  de  Gens  de  Lettres,  note  k  Tarticle  Tiberge:  "C'est 
ce  pieux  ecclfisiastique  qui  joue  un  rdle  si  touchant  dans  le  roman 
des  amours  du  Chevalier  Des  Grieux;"  et  Mr.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon 
est  arriv6  ^  la  m6me  conclusion. 

Une  seconde  coincidence  aurait-elle  pu  encore  faire  donner  par 
hasard  k  Des  Grieux  le  nom  du  capitaine  du  '*Comte  de  Toulouse," 
navire  qui  fit  plusieurs  fois  le  voyage  de  la  Louisiane,  et  transporta 
notamment  en  1718  bon  nombre  de  d6port6s  k  Biloxi.  (L'ancien 
Biloxi  est  connu  aujourd'hui  comme  Ocean  Springs  par  les  gtogra- 
phes).  Nous  ne  le  pensons  pas;  mSme  s'il  n'a  pas  connu  Manon,  le 
veritable  Des  Grieux  a  certainement  entendu  parler  de  ses  aventures. 

La  d6couvert  dans  les  Archives  du  Ministfere  de  la  Marine  et  des 
Colonies  de  plusieurs  doamients  in6dits  nous  permet  d'identifier 
pour  la  premifere  fois  quatre  autres  personages  de  Manon  Lescaut. 
L'aumdnier  de  La  Nouvelle-Orl^ans  6tait  en  realite  le  missionaire 
Le  Maire,  Cur6  de  I'lle  Dauphine;  .  .  .  le  pseudo  mari  de  Manon, 
ancien  capitaine  du  regiment- de  Champagne,  portait  en  Am6rique 
le  nom  d'Avril  de  la  Varenne;  la  grande  amoureuse  passait  pour 
s'appeler  FrOget,  dite  Quantin;  enfin,  le  Gouvemeur  de  la  Louisiane 
se  nommait  La  Mothe-Cadillac.  D'apr&s  sa  correspondance  Cadillac 
ne  badinait  pas  avec  la  libertine  de  Manon  et  d^nongait  sans  piti6 
toutes  les  femmes  qui,  en  Tabsence  de  leurs  6poux,  se  laissaient 
conter  fleurette.  Avril  de  la  Varenne  naquit  k  Angers,  au  mois  de 
Novembre,  1685,  et  regut  13  le  pr^nom  de  Ren6.  (Voila  le  veritable 
Chevalier  Des  Grieux.) 

Le  navire  La  Dauphine  quitta  Nantes  le  6  Mars  1715,  k  desti- 
nation de  Biloxi,  en  faisant  escale  k  la  Rochelle  et  aux  Canaries  pour 
s'approvisionner  de  vin.  Malheureusement,  on  ne  trouve  aucune 
allusion  k  I'embarquement  des  amoureux — **Manon  et  Des  Grieux,*' 
dans  la  volumineuse  correspondance  de  M.  de  Lusanjay,  ordonna- 
teur  k  Nantes. 

Le  Blond  de  La  Tour  6tait  cousin  de  Bienville;  k  peine  d6barque, 
il  se  maria  avec  une  veuve  malgr6  les  remonstrances  de  Cadillac. 
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En  1711,  le  regiment  de  Champagne  passa  pr6cis6ment  ses 
quartiers  d'hiver  k  Amiens,  ville  qu'a  choisi  TAbbfe  Provost  pour  la 
rencontre  de  Des  Grieux  et  de  Manon. 

Dans  les  colonies  nouvelles,  rares  en  eflfet  6taient  les  jeunes  fiUes, 
et  le  gouvemement  se  vit  oblige  d'en  exp6dier  par  v6ritables  troupes 
pour  satisfaire  tous  ceux  qui  voulaient  en  finir  avec  le  c61ibat.  De 
bonne  heure  se  pose  done  la  question  de  savoir  o^  et  comment  on  les 
recruterait  et  plusieurs  syst&mes  furent  tour  k  tour  essay6s. 

L'oeuvre  de  Pr6vost,  nous  oflFre  ime  image  vivante  de  ce  qu'a 
6t6  la  transportation  des  fiUes  de  mauvai^e  vie  k  la  Louisiane  sous  le 
syst&me  de  Law.  Dans  son  heroine  s'incarnent  en  quelque  sorte 
toutes  les  m^lheureuses  dont  nous  aurons  k  suivre  la  lamentable 
odyss^e,  depuis  Tintemement  k  la  Salp^triSre  et  le  depart  pour  I'exil 
jusqu'au  mariage  o^  k  la  mort  sur  le  sol  am6ricain.  Provost  mgle  la 
r6alite  et  la  fiction  d'une  mani&re  surprenante. 

Parmi  les  douze  fiUes  de  la  maison  de  correction:  Arrgtfie  "pour 
d6bauche  publique  et  scandaleuse,"  "Manon  Porcher,"  qui  frise  la 
trentaine,  k  regu  en  outre  le  fouet  et  la  marque  k  la  suite  de  plusieurs 
vols.  Entr6e  pour  la  quatrifeme  fois  k  THdspital  G§n§ral  en  1717; 
cette  aimable  personne,  d'un  coup  de  rasoir,  k  enlev6  deux  doigts  k 
Texempt  qui  TarrStait.  A  la  Salp^trifere,  elle  k  mis  le  feu  dans  son 
cachot,  "mire  tous  les  jours  pour  la  poignarder,"  la  religieuse  charg6e 
des  femmes  et  menace  de  mort  quiconque  ose  I'approcher"  avec  des 
jurements,  des  imprecations,  des  blasphemes  qui  h^rissent  toute  la 
nature.  Apr&s  une  bataille  k  coups  de  couteaux  avec  la  Fontaine 
et  la  Valy,  (deux  autres  gal6riennes),  on  a  m6me  dfl  la  mettre  quelque 
temps  aux  fers,  parcequ'elle  voulait  encore  "attraper  le  visage"  de 
ceux  qui  la  servaient.  Son  himieur  belliqueuse  s'est  si  bien  com- 
mimiqu6  k  ses  compagnes,  qu'^  elles  trois  elles  ont  excit6  les  autres 
d6tenues  k  la  r6volte,  faisant  trfes  souvent  "des  seditions*'  oii  elles 
menacaient  leurs  surveillantes  de  les  tuer,  et  ont  mgme  d^chaine  xm 
beau  jour"  ime  veritable  6meute,"  nficessitant  Tintervention  de  la 
force  armte." 

Si  c'est  la  le  type,  la  le  mod&le  de  TAbb^  Provost  pour  sa  Manon 
Lescaut?    Triste  chose. 

"Denudes  de  linge,"  bien  que  la  plupart  n'en  aient  pas  change 
depuis  qu'elles  ont  quitt6  Paris,  on  juge  dans  quelles  conditions  les 
prisonniferes  ont  dfl  poursuivre  leur  p6nible  voyage  k  la  Louisiane. 

Rappelons-nous  I'auberge  de  Passy;  les  malheureuses  qui  vien- 
nent  de  descenfre  enchainfies  deux  k  deux  de  leur  charette,  oflFertes 
en  spectacle  k  Tavide  curiosity  du  public;  les  efforts  de  Tune  d'elles, 
("peut-etre  Manon  Porcher"),  pour  lui  cacher  avec  sa  figure   la 
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salet6  de  son  linge  et  de  ses  habits";  la  compassion  qu'excite  chez 
maint  spectateur  le  traitement  "barbare"  dont  les  infortunSes  sont 
victimes. 

Aprfes  une  longue  traversfie  on  d^barqua  les  pauvres  filles,  "pas  k  la 
Nouvelle-Orlfians,  mais  au  Biloxi/'  (Ocean  Springs),  alors  le  poste  et 
I'endroit  principal  de  la  Louisiane. 

"Leur  sexe  seul  fit  leiir  recommandation."  Les  seize  filles,  (ciuelque- 
fois  on  dit  douze,  quelquefois  on  dit  quatorze),  furent  conduites  dans 
la  mSme  maison  et  distributes  k  Tavenant.  La  demifere  d'entre  elles 
fut  tirte  au  sort  entre  deux  colons.  Heureusement  pour  la  Louisiane 
qu'il  n'en  6tait  pas  venu  davantage.  Tirons  le  rideau  sur  cet  aflfreux 
6tat  moral  de  la  Louisiane  k  cette  6poque. 

En  Janvier  1721,  arriva  k  la  Louisiane  quatre-vingt-huit  jeimes 
filles  honngtes,  dont  le  sumom  demeura  c61&bre  de  "filles  de  la  Cassette 
k  cause  d'lm  petit  coflFre  oil  6taient  renfermfe  les  presents  k  elle  faits 
par  la  Compagnie  des  Indes. 

L'envoi  des  filles  de  la  cassette  eut  done  lieu  avant  la  date  que 
lui  assigne  dans  son  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  le  "Creole  Gayarre," 
qui  avec  son  manque  de  critique  ordinaire  le  place  en  eflfet  en  1728, 
k  ime  6poque  o^  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  songeait  k  bien  autre  chose 
qu'a  foumir  des  femmes  honnStes  k  nos  colons." 

Ces  quatre-vingt-huit  jeimes  filles  furent  les  seules  qui  vinrent 
en  Louisiane  conmie  telles.  La  chute  definitive  du  systfeme  de  Law 
"arriva  au  printemos  de  1721." 

La  Mothe  Cadillac,  gouvemeur  de  la  Louisiane,  dit:  "J'ai 
Thonneur,  Monseigneur,  (il  6crit  en  date  de  Janvier  1716),  de  vous 
informer  qu'il  est  venu  ici  un  jeime  honmie  de  condition,  appete 
Avril  de  la  Varenne,  qui  est  d'Angers,  lequel  k  amen6  ici  dans  la 
flute  "La  Dauphine",  une  fenmie  qu'on  dit  avoir  6t6  marine,  et  qui 
Test  peut-6tre  encor6,  ayant  laiss6  trois  enfants  en  France.  Elle  a 
d'abord  pris  le  nom  de  Froget,  et  k  present  celui  de  Quantin,  se 
disant  marine  au  Sieur  de  La  Varenne,  ge  qui  k  6t6  confirm^  par 
Mr.  Raujon,  directeur  de  Mr.  Crozat. 

Voila  la  c61&bre  Manon  Lescaut  et  le  Chevalier  Des  Grieux. 
Vous  etes  tous  satisfaits,  n'est-ce  pas?  .  .  .  .  k  moins  que  vous  ne 
pr6f6riez  Manon  Porcher  et  rAbb6  Pr6vost, — k  votre  choix, — ^Manon 
pour  qu'on  te^chante,"  comme  Ta  6crit  Alexandre  Dxmias,  fils:  "II 
faut  que  tu  meures  en  pleine  beaut6,  en  pleine  passion. "T'obstines-tu 
k  vivre,  tu  deviens  encombrante  tes  ennemis  n'ont  pu  t'enlever  ton 
aureole  d'amoureuse  r6g6n6r6e  par  xme  tendre  passion,  aucim  papier 
poudreux  ne  t'empgchera  d'etre  morte  k  ton  heure  et  de  dormir  ton 
dernier  sommeil  dans  quelque  cypri&re  de  la  Louisiane." 
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Manon  Lescaut  comme  roman  est  consid6r6  un  chef  d'oeuvre, 
rempli  de  passion,  de  douleur  et  d'amotir,  par  tous  ceux  qui  Tont  lu 
L'appr6ciation  qu'en  fait  Janin  est  celle  d'un  6crivain  poss6dant 
lui-mgme  un  grand  talent;  mais,  tout  cela  n'arrive  k  dire  rien  autre 
chose  que  c'est  de  la  pure  fiction.  Vous  Stes  rassasi6  du  '*mot  chef- 
d'oeuvre"  qui  se  trouve  k  ce  propos,  sans  cesse,  encore,  partout  et 
toujours.    Un  roman  n'a  jamis  6t6  consid6r6  de  Thistoire. 

Antoine-Franfiois  Provost  d'Exiles,  dit  TAbW  Pr6vost,  §tait 
im  des  plus  fto>nds  ecrivains  du  dix-huitieme  siecle  (Janin  dit  du 
dix-septitoie  sifecle),  n6  en  1699  k  Hesdin,  Artois,  France,  mort  en 
1763,  pour  I'histoire;  Janin  dit  "qu'il  quitta  la  Hollande  en  1764 
emmenant  avec  lui  une  belle  demoiselle  protestante  qui  le  voulait 
6pouser  k  toute  fcM-ce";  fut  successivement  moine,  soldat,  puis  re- 
touma  k  la  vie  religieuse  dans  Tabbaye  de  St.  Germain  des  Prfes, 
rompit  de  nouveau  ses  chaines,  s'enfuit  en  Hollande,  puis  alia  vivre 
k  Londres,  et  revint  enfin  en  France,  ou  il  reprit  Thabit  eccl6siastique 
en  1734.  Partout  il  se  mit  aux  gages  des  libraires,  et  finit  par  se  pro- 
curer ime  modeste  aisance.  Il.s'6tait  retir6  k  St.  Firmin,  prfes  de 
Chantilly.  Un  coup  de  sang  Tayant  frapp6  dans  la  for6t  de  Chan- 
tilly,  le  chirurgien  qu'on  appela  k  son  secours  le  crut  mort  et  com- 
menga  son  autopsie:  Pr6vost  vivait  encore,  il  jeta  \m  cri  terrible,  mais 
la  premi&re  blessure  au  coeur  Tavait  frapp6  mortellement.  On  a  de 
lui  \m  grand  nombre  de  romans  originaux  parmi  lesquels  est  "Manon 
Lescaut." 

Ce  mot  roman  se  dit  des  histoires  feintes;  les  romans  historiques 
sont  des  v6rit6s  voil6es  par  le  mensonge.  Pr6vost  s'est  aussi  essay6 
dans  le  genre  historique,  mais  sans  succfes. 

Le  roman  est  ime  fable  proposfee  sous  la  forme  d'histoire,  et  par 
allusion,  des  aventures  extraordinaires  et  des  r6citsd6nu6s  de  vraisem- 
blances.  lis  sont  les  amusements  d'honnStes  paresseus  et  il  n'y  k  que 
les  riches  qui  les  lisent.  L'Abb6  Pr6vost  fait  de  sa  Manon  Lescaut 
une  grisette,  ime  grande  courtisane  et  de  Des  Grieux  son  chevalier 
servant.  Le  fond  de  son  roman  est  pure  fiction.  Lemoinne  dit 
que  "la  Genevifeve  de  George  Sand  est  ime  plus  grande  grisette  que 
Manon,"  et  ce  qui  arrivera  devant  le  trbne  de  Dieu  avec  le  plus 
lourd  cortege  de  maledictions  ce  sont  les  romans.  "Vous  avez 
chang6  mon  Sme,  il  fallait  aussi  changer  mon  sort." 

Manon  Lescaut  est  im  chef-d'oeuvre  malsain,  im  mauvais  livre, 
plein  de  perversitfe. 

Mr.  de  Villiers  dit:  "De  toutes  les  descriptions  de  la  Nouvdle- 
Orlfians  r6dig6es  loin  du  Mississippi,  la  plus  exacte  parait  encore 
celle  de  l'Abb6  Pr6vost." 
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Jugez  par  vous-mgme,  je  donne  ici  la  description  qu'en  fait 
r  Abb6  Pr6vost :  *  *  Apres  une  navigation  de  deux  mois,  nous  abordSmes 
enfin  au  rivage  dlsir6.  Le  pays  ne  nous  offrit  rien  d'agr6able  k  la 
premiere  vue.  C'^taient  des  campagnes  steriles  et  inhabitees,  ou 
I'on  voyait  ^  peine  quelques  roseaux  et  quelques  arbres  depouilles 
par  le  vent.    Nulle  trace  d'hommes  ni  d'animaux.    Cependant  le 

Capitaine  Des  Grieux? ,  ayant  fait  tirer  quelques  pieces  de 

ndtre  artillerie,  nous  ne  fumes  pas  longtemps  sans  apercevoir  une 
troupe  de  citoyens  de  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ans,  qui  s'approch^rent  de 
nous  avec  de  vives  marques  de  joie.  Nous  n'avions  pas  d^couvert 
la  ville,  elle  est  cSch^  de  ce  c6t6  \k  par  une  petite  colline.  Nous  primes 
le  chemin  de  la  ville;  nous  fdmes  surpris  de  d6couvrir,  en  avangant, 
que  ce  qu'on  nous  avait  vant6  jusqu'alors  comme  une  bonne  ville, 
n'6tait  qu'un  assemblage  de  quelques  pauvres  cabanes.  Elles  6taient 
habitues  par  dnq  ou  six  cents  personnes.  La  maison  du  Gouvemeur 
nous  parut  xm  peu  distingu6  par  sa  hauteur  et  sa  situation.  Elle  est 
d6fendue  par  quelques  ouvrages  <te  terre,  autour  desquels  r^gne  un 
large  foss6. 

D'apr^  rhistoire  le  veritable  Des  Grieux  6tait  oH  le  capitaine 
du  navire  marchand:  **le  Comte  de  Toulouse,"  oil  Avril  de  La 
Varenne.  Le  "Des  Grieux"  de  Vkhhk  Pr6vost  est  xme  pure  fiction. 
II  faut  le  talent  du  conteur  de  TAbbfi  Pr6vost,  pour  faire  d'un  r6dt 
d'amoureim  im  chef-d'oeuvre.  Seulement,  on  devra  croire  que 
conmie  eccl6siastique,  TAbb^  Pr6vost  a  dfl  paraitre  devant  Dieu 
avec  un  air  tout  contrit. 

VICTORIN  DEJAN. 
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MANON  LESCAUT,  THE  REAL  VERSUS  THE  IDEAL 


A  Monograph  Written  from  Historical  Researches  by  Mr.  Victorin  Dejan, 

Presenting  the  Real  Manon  Lescaut  versus  the  Idealized 

Character  by  VAbbi  Privost. 


{Translation  by  HeloiseH.  Cruzat) 


'*MANON  PORCHER— I  plunge  the  scalpel  into  History  when 
the  real  Manon,  expelled  from  Angers,  desired  to  embark  at  Nantes. 
You  must  definitely  set  aside  the  hypothesis  of  MM.  Arsene  Houssaye, 
Henry  Harrisse  and  various  authors  that  Pr6vost  had  narrated 
a  love  affair  of  his  youth.  His  heroine's  name  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands. 

'*The  New  Historical  Dictionary  or  Abridged  History,  etc.,  by  a 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  notes  imder  the  heading  Tiberge*:  'He 
is  the  pious  ecclesiastic  who  played  so  touching  a  r61e  in  the  romance 
of  Des  Grieux's  Love  story,'  and  Mr.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Could  another  coincidence,  by  chance, 
have  been  the  cause  of  giving  Des  Grieux  the  nariie  of  the  captain 
of  the  'Comte  de  Toulouse,'  a  ship  that  came  several  times  to  Louis- 
iana,— and  notably  in  1718,  when  it  transported  a  great  many  con- 
victs to  Biloxi.  (Old  Biloxi  is  now  designated  as  Ocean  Springs  by 
geographers.)  We  do  not  believe  it:  and  even  if  the  real  Des  Grieux 
did  not  know  Manon,  he  certainly  heard  of  her  adventures.  The 
discovery  of  several  impublished  docimients  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Marines  of  the  Colonies  enable  us  to  identify,  for  the  first  time,  four 
other  personifications  of  Manon  Lescaut. 

"The  almoner  of  New  Orleans  was,  really,  the  missionary  Lemaire, 

Curate  of  Dauphine  Island the  pseudo  husband  of  Manon, 

a  former  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Champagne,  bore  in  America, 
the  name  of  Avril  de  La  Varenne, — the  great  inamorata  went  imder 
the  name  of  Froget,  sumamed  Quantin.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana 
was  La  Mothe  Cadillac. 

"Judging  by  his  correspondence,  La  Mothe  Cadillac  did  not 
dally  with  the  libertine  Manon,  and  denoimced  without  mercy  all 
the  married  women  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  coaxed  and  whee- 
dled during  their  husbands'  absence. 
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"Avril  de  la  Varenne  was  bom  at  Angers,  in  November,  1685, 
and  was  christened  Ren6.  (He  was  Manon's  lover  and  Pr6vost 
called  him  Des  Grieux.  The  ship  'La  Dauphine'  left  Natites  on  the 
sixth  of  March,  1715,  its  destination  being  Biloxi,  putting  into  port 
at  La  Rochelle  and  the  Canary  Islands  for  a  supply  of  wine.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  no  allusion  to  the  embarkment  of  the  lovers, — 
'Manon  and  Des  Grieux,'  in  the  voliuninous  correspondence  of  Mr. 
de  Lusangay,  Intendant-Commissary  of  Nantes. 

**Le  Blond  de  la  Tour  was  Bienville's  cousin;  he  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  he  married  a  widow,  notwithstanding  Cadillac's  remon- 
strances. In  1711  the  Regiment  of  Champagne  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Amiens,  the  town  chosen  by  I'Abbfi  Provost  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lovers,  Des  Grieux  and  Manon. 

"In  the  new  colonies  young  girls  were  rare  and  the  government 
foimd  itself  imder  the  obligation  of  sending  ship-loads  of  them  to 
satisfy  whose  who  wished  to  end  celibacy.  Very  early  the  question 
arose  as  to  how  and  where  they  were  to  be  recruitwi  and  several 
systems  were  tried  in  turn. 

*Tr6vost's  work  gives  us  a  living  image  of  the  transportaticm 
of  these  girls  of  the  underworld  to  Louisiana  imdier  Law's  sjrstem. 
His  heroine  is  the  incarnation  of  all  the  unfortimates  whose  odyssey 
we  shall  follow  from  their  commitment  to  the  House  of  CcMrection, 
(la  Salpetrifere)  to  their  departure  for  exile,  to  their  marriage  or 
death  on  American  soil.  Provost  blends  truth  and  fiction  in  an 
imconscionable  manner. 

"Amongst  the  twelve  girls  from  the  House  of  Correction:  'Ar- 
rested for  scandalous  and  public  debauchery,  Manon  Porcher,  who 
borders  on  thirty,  has  besides  been  scourged  and  branded  after  several 
thefts.'  Having  been  committed  to  the  General  Hospital  for  the 
fourth  time  in  1717,  this  amiable  person,  with  one  stroke  of  a  razor 
carried  away  two  fingers  from  the  hand  of  the  Exempt,  who  arrested 
her.  At  the  House  of  Correction,  she  set  fire  to  her  cell,  'watched 
daily  the  Sister  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  women,  in  order  to 
stab  her,'  and  threatens  with  death  whomsoever  dares  to  approach 
her,  with  oaths,  imprecations  and  blasphemies  which  revolt  nature. 
After  a  battle  with  knives  between  her.  La  Fontaine  and  La  Valy, 
(two  other  convicts),  they  were  compelled  to  put  her  in  irons,  because 
she  wanted  to  'catch'  (slash)  the  face  of  those  who  served  her. 
Her  belligerent  himior  was  so  well  conmiimicated  to  her  companions, 
that  between  the  three,  they  excited  the  other  convicts  to  revolt, 
often  starting  'seditions'  in  which  they  threatened  to  kill  their 
guards,  and  they  even  on  a  certain  day    'let  loose  a  real  mutiny. 
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necessitating  armed  intervention/     If  such  is  the  type,  the  model  of 
rAbb6  Pr6vost's  Manon  Lescaut!    Sorry  case! 

"Destitute  of  clothing,  though  most  of  them  had  not  had  a 
change  since  they  left  Paris,  one  may  imagine  in  what  condition 
these  prisoners  pxirsued  their  painful  voyage  to  Louisiana. 

"Let  us  recall  the  inn  of  Passy;  these  miserable  women  who 
have  just  alighted  from  their  carts,  chained  two  by  two,  exposed  to 
the  gaze  and  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public,  the  efforts  made  by 
one  of  them,  (perhaps  Manon  Porcher)  to  hide,  with  her  face,  the 
filth  of  her  clothes  and  her  garments;  the  pity  excited  in  many  spec- 
tators by  the  'barbarous'  treatment  undergone  by  these  unfortimate 
victims. 

"After  a  long  crossing  the  poor  girls  were  landed,  not  at  New 
Orleans,  but  at  Biloxi,  (Ocean  Springs),  then  the  principal  post  of 
Louisiana. 

"'Their  sex  was  their  recommendation.'  These  sixteen  girls, 
(sometimes  they  say  twelve,  sometimes  fourteen)  were  led  to  the 
same  house  and  were  distributed  to  the  first  comers.  Two  colonists 
cast  lots  for  the  last  remaining  one.  Let  the  curtain  drop  on  the  awful 
moral  condition  of  Louisiana  at  that  time. 

"In  January,  1721,  there  arrived  in  Louisiana  eighty-eight  vir- 
tuous yoimg  girls  whose  surname  has  remained  famoxis,  'the  Cas- 
ket Girls,'  (fiUes  a  la  cassette)  on  account  of  a  small  chest  which  held 
presents  given  them  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies. 

"The  sending  of  the  Casket  Girls  then  happened  before  the 
date  assigned,  in  his  History  of  Louisiana  by  the  'Creole  Gayarr§,' 
who  with  his  usual  lack  of  criticism  places  it  in  1728,i  at  which  time  the 
Company  of  the  Indies  thought  of  anything  else  but  sending  virtuous 
wives  to  our  colonists.  These  eighty-eight  girls  were  the  only  ones 
who  came  to  Louisiana  in  that  capacity.  The  fall  of  Law's  system 
happened  in  the  Spring  of  1721. 

"La  Mothe  Cadillac,  governor  of  Louisiana,  writes  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1716:  'I  have  the  honor,  My  Lord,  to  inform  you  that  a 
yoimg  man  of  rank,  called  Avril  de  la  Varenne,  from  Angers,  has* 
comd  here  in  the  store-ship  la  Dauphine.  He  brought  with  him  a 
woman  said  to  be  married,  and  perhaps  it  is  so,  for  she  left  three 
children  in  France.  She  first  took  the  name  of  Froget,  and  presently 
bears  that  of  Quantin,  declaring  herself  married  to  the  said  Sieur 
de  la  Varenne,  which  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Raujon,  Mr.  Crozat's 
director. 


iHeinrich. 
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"There  are  the  celebrated  Manon  Lescaut  and  the  Chevalier 
Des  Grieux.     Is  this  not  satisfactory?  ....  Unless  you  prefer 

Manon  Porcher  and  the  Abb6  Prevost as  you 

please.  'Manon  to  be  simg/  wrote  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  'you 
must  die  in  the  fullness  of  your  beauty,  in  the  fullness  of  passion,  if 
you  persist  in  living  you  become  an  encimibrance;  your  enemies  have 
not  been  able  to  wrest  from  you  the  halo  of  an  inamorata  regenerated 
by  a  tender  passion;  no  dusty  parchment  will  change  that  you  died 
when  your  hour  came  and  that  you  sleep  your  last  sleep  in  some 
cypress  grove  of  Louisiana.' 

*'  'Manon  Lescaut,'  as  a  novel,  is  considered  a  masterpiece,  full  of 
passion,  pain  and  love.  Its  appreciation  by  Jules  Janin  is  that  of  a 
writer  possessed  himself  of  great  talent,  but  for  all  that  we  may 
reach  but  one  conclusion — that  it  is  pure  fiction.  You  are  satiated 
with  the  word  'masterpiece'  which  recurs  on  this  subject  imceasing- 
ly,  again,  everywhere  and  always.  Novels  have  never  been  con- 
sidered as  history.    Lemoinne's  criticism  is  much  above  Janin's. 

"Antoine  Frangois  Provost  d'Exiles,  sumamed  the  Abb6  Provost, 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  18th  century,  (Janin  says 
the  17th),  bom  in  1699  at  Hesdm,  Artois,  France,  died  in  1763, 
(historically).  Janin  says  that  he  left  Holland  in  1764,  bringing 
with  him  a  beautiful  protestant  girl  who  wanted  to  marry  him  by  all 
means.  He  was  alternately  a  monk,  a  soldier,  then  returned  to  re- 
ligious life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr&;  again  severed  his 
links  and  fled  to  Holland,  then  went  to  live  in  London, 'and  finally 
came  back  to  France,  where  he  resumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
ml734. 

"Everywhere  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the  publishers.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  acquired  a  modest  competency.  He  had  retired 
to  St.  Firmin  near  Chantilly.  An  attack  of  appoplexy  struck  him 
down  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly;  the  surgeon  called  to  his  help  pro- 
noimced  him  dead  and  began  an  autopsy.  Pr6vost  was  still  in  life 
and  made  a  terrible  outcry,  but  the  first  incision  in  his  heart  had 
proved  fatal.  There  are  a  great  many  novels  from  his  pen,  among 
which  is  'Manon  Lescaut.'  The  term  novel  is  used  for  feigned  his- 
tories. Historical  novels  are  truths  veiled  by  imtruths.  Pr6vost 
tried  his  pen  on  History  but  without  success. 

"A  novel  is  a  fable  imder  the  form  of  history  and  allusion,  ex- 
traordinary adventures  and  recitals  destitute  of  any  resemblance  to 
truth,  the  amusement  of  respectable  people  and  only  read  by  the 
rich.  The  Abb6  Provost  makes  of  his  Manon  a  grand  'grisette,'  a 
great  courtesan,  and  of  Des  Grieux,  her  serving  knight.    The  plot  of 
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his  novel  is  pure  fiction.  Lemoinne  says  that  George  Sand's  Genevieve 
was  a  greater  grisette  than  Manon,  and  that  'what  \:ill  reach  the 
throne  of  God  with  the  heaviest  cortege  of  maledictions  are  novels. 
*You  have  changed  my  soul,  you  should  have  changed  my  fate.' 
Manon  Lescaut  is  an  imwholesome  masterpiece,  a  bad  book,  full  of 
perversity. 

"Mr.  de  ViUiers  says:  'Of  all  the  descriptions  of  New  Orleans 
written  at  a  distance  from  the  Mississippi,  the  Abb6  Provost's  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  accurate.' 

'You  may  judge  for  yourself,  I  here  give  Pr6vost's  description: 
'After  a  voyage  of  two  months,  we  finally  reached  the  shore.  The 
country  did  not  seem  agreeable  at  first  sight.  In  the  sterile  and  imin- 
habited  plains  only  reeds  and  trees  denuded  by  the  wind  could  be 
descried  from  distance  to  distance.  No  traces  of  man  or  animals 
were  visible.  However  the  Captain,  (Des  Grieux)  having  caused 
some  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  discharged,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
troop  of  citizens  approached  with  exuberant  joy.  We  had  not  dis- 
covered the  city;  it  is  hidden,  on  that  side,  by  a  small  hill.    We  took 

the  road  to  the  city we  were  surprised  to  discover  as  we 

advanced  that  what  had  been  boasted  of  imtil  now  as  a  good  city, 
was  but  an  assemblage  of  a  few  poor  cabins.  They  were  occupied 
by  five  or  six  himdred  persons.  The  Governor's  house  seemed  some- 
what above  the  rest  by  its  height  and  situation.  It  is  defended  by 
some  earthworks,  aroimd  which  is  a  large  ditch.' 

"Historically,  the  real  Des  Grieux  was  either  the  captain  of  the 
merchant  ship,  the  *Camte  de  Toulouse,'  or  Avril  de  la  Varenne. 
The  Des  Grieux  of  Provost  is  pure  fiction.  It  is  necessary  to  possess 
the  talent  of  the  narrator,  the  Abb6  Provost,  to  make  a  masterpiece 
of  a  love  story.  But  one  may  believe  that,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abb§ 
Pr6vost  must  have  appeared  before  God  with  a  contrite  air. 
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Victur  Hugo's  Quasimodo,  the  Dwarf  described  in  his  "Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,"  had  a  near  duplicate  in  New  Orleans,  as  we  learn 
from  an  old  clipping  from  the  Times-Democrat  of  nearly  two  decades 
ago.  Many  of  these  romances  are  foimd  in  our  cosmopolitan  city, 
but  few  of  them  have  their  story  told  in  such  an  interesting  way  as 
is  done  in  this  instance.    It  is  given  as  follows: 

There  died  a  few  days  ago  in  an  obscure  room,  dimly  lighted, 
across  from  the  French  Opera  House  a  remarkable  chsuracter — z 
character  as  interesting  as  those  created  by  the  master  romancers. 
He  was  one  of  the  imhappy  beings  who  come  into  the  world  dowered 
with  great  gifts  and  hampered  in  the  expression  of  them  by  physical 
disability.  Possessed  of  a  tenor  voice  that  would  have  made  him 
famous  had  he  been  gracefully  formed,  his  stature  and  physiognomy 
prevented  him  from  singing  save  in  a  chorus,  and  even  then  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  construction  were  such  that  he  could  not  appear 
without  exciting  comment.  The  well-groomed  men  and  the  fragrant- 
ly-attired women  who  saw  and  laughed  at  him  in  the  French  Opera 
House  did  not  even  know  his  name,  nor  could  they  distinguish  in 
the  singing  of  the  impersonal  chorus  his  fine,  well-trained  voice,  nor 
know  that  the  diminutive  little  man  at  whom  they  laughed  possessed 
a  soul  that  burned  with  the  sacred  fire. 

A.  Rapetto  was  the  little  man's  name.  He  was  an  Italian.  For 
forty  years  he  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans, 
and  sometimes  traveled  abroad  with  the  troupe.  Music  was  the 
passion  of  his  life,  and  the  light  and  glitter  of  the  stage  was  as  the 
hearth  fire  of  home  to  him.  He  loved  the  delicate  effects  of  an  or- 
chestra consunmiately  trained  and  led  by  the  skill  and  fervor  of  a 
master;  he  delighted  in  the  dramatic  crash  of  the  voice  and  the  in- 
strument, and  though  he  knew  that  he  could  never  thrill  an  audience 
by  the  fine  things  which  he  felt  he  was  able  to  perform  with  his  voice, 
rather  than  not  sing  at  all,  he  sang  in  the  chorus.  His  last  words 
were:    **0h  my  poor  theatre!    I  shall  never  see  you  again!" 

Rapetto  was  not  five  feet  tall.  Like  Quasimodo,  he  was  a  dwarf, 
stout  and  ungainly,  none  of  the  grace  of  his  mind  nor  the  power  of 
his  voice  showing  in  his  awkward  body  and  limbs.  On  a  short  neck 
was  set  a  great  head  dominated  by  a  nose  of  surpassing  magnitude,  an 
assertive,  threatening  nose  such  as  made  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  fight 
for  the  pleasure  of  fighting.  Had  this  head  been  placed  on  a  tall, 
well-formed  body,  even  the  nose  could  not  have  prevented  reac- 
tion of  the  genius  of  the  singer,  but  nose  and  body  combined  killed 
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^is  ambition  in  the  bud;  for  how  could  a  hero  with  such  a  nose  and 
such  a  body  adequately  interpret  the  grand  tdeas  and  emotions  of 
an  opera.  It  was  imj)ossible.  The  people  would  have  latighed  as 
they  laughed  when  he  showed  himself  in  the  chorus. 

Rapetto  took  his  disappointment  like  a  man.  Not  only  had  he 
been  a  student  of  music,  but  he  had  acquired  something  of  tiie  sculp- 
tor's art.  Diuing  the  da3rtime  he  had  made  busts  of  plaster  and  sold 
them  when  he  could.  A  good  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  designing 
statuary  figiu-es  for  the  Carnival  floats. 

"He  was  little  and  not  very  pretty,"  said  an  attach^  at  the  French 
Opera  House,  "but  he  was  a  fine  man,  yes.  He  was  a  good,  noble 
man,  and  brave,  too.  He  did  not  mind  when  the  people  in  the  theatre 
laughed  at  him,  but  he  made  everybody  else  understand  that  they 
could  not  make  fun  of  him." 

Rapetto  was  a  philosopher.  Recognizing  that  destiny  had 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  the  high  ideas  and  using  the  superior 
gifts  with  which  he  had  been  bom,  he  accepted  the  situation  without 
complaint  and  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  others  under  the  same 
ciraunstances,  become  soured  because  of  his  affliction.  He  knew  that 
he  could  not  ever  be  a  great  singer.  He  knew  that,  as  a  sculptor,  his 
ability  was  limited.  But  life,  such  as  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
enjoyed  without  useless  recriminations.  His  love  for  singing  he 
gratified  and  at  the  same  time  made  something  out  of  it,  and  when 
he  was  not  working  for  the  Carnival  organizations  he  amused  himself 
by  making  busts  of  the  head  of  his  church  and  the  hero  of  Italian 
nationality — Leo  XII — and  the  intrepid  Garibaldi. 

Despite  his  lack  of  physical  beauty,  Rapetto  was  twice  married. 
During  his  younger  days  he  married  a  chorus  singer,  and  a  week 
before  his  death  he  married  his  housekeeper.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Rosi,  a  watchmaker  in  Bourbon  street. 
This  daughter  and  her  husband  are  both  dead.  But  Mrs.  Julie 
Lambert,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rosi,  and  granddaughter  of  Rapetto,  is 
living.  She  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  French  Opera  Troupe  last 
season,  and  is  at  present  with  the  troupe  in  New  York.  Thus, 
grandfather,  daughter  and  granddaughter  have  all  sung  in  the  chorus 
of  the  French  Opera  House. 

A  few  years  ago  an  accident  added  to  the  natural  misfortunes 
of  the  old  chorus  singer.  One  night  he  stepped  on  a  trap,  the  trap 
gave  way  and  he  fell  through  it,  breaking  both  legs.  After  a  while  he 
was  able  to  go  back  to  the  stage,  his  voice  being  still  unimpaired; 
but  he  had  been  growing  stout  and  the  weakness  of  his  limbs  was 
such  that  he  finally,  much  to  his  sorrow,  had  to  abandon  the  foot- 
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lights  altogether.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  spent  in  his  front  room 
across  from  the  Opera  House,  where  he  could  look  at  it,  working 
there  in  a  hopeless  way  among  his  plasters  and  his  casts,  for  he 
missed  the  music  and  tJie  light  of  the  stage,  and  he  died  with  the 
thought  of  them  in  his  mind — a  j)Overty-stricken  singer  and  sculp- 
tor. 

The  house  where  Rapetto  lived  is  in  Toulouse  street.  Last 
night  the  alley  leading  to  it  was  dark.  In  a  rear  room  sat  Rapetto's 
widow,  a  thin,  weak-looking  woman.  Talking  to  her  was  an  old 
lady  of  strong  countenance,  and  black  eyes — ^an  old  lady  with 
white  hair  and  black  dress  and  a  cloak  in  which  a  rose  was  fastened. 
The  room  was  bare  and  comfortless.  That  day  the  furniture  of  six 
rooms  in  the  house  had  been  sold  for  $12.50 — six  beds  and  six 
armoirs  and  the  accompaniments. 

The  widow  did  not  have  a  picture  of  Rapetto,  but  the  old  lady 
volunteered  to  obtain  one  from  a  neighbor.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
reappeared  with  the  neighbor  and  a  large  crayon  drawing  of  a  man 
about  twenty-five  years  old  with  a  very  large  nose. 

Mrs.  Rapetto  had  acted  as  housekeeper  for  the  dead  man.  A 
week  before  his  death  they  were  married.  Most  of  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  by  the  old  lady,  who  said  that  her  name  was  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Benbiuy,  and  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  C.  Lacoste, 
who  in  his  day  was  a  rich  sugar  planter  and  a  member  of  the  L^s- 
lature. 

"I  went  to  the  St.  James  convent  and  the  Ursulines,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "and  I  had  everything  I  wanted;  but  now  I  have  only  one 
little  room,  and  I  must  work  hard  to  keep  myself  in  that.  My  hus- 
band and  I  went  all  over  the  North  together.  He  served  in  Fenner's 
Battery  and  was  sj)oken  of  as  a  very  brave  soldier." 

"She  has  a  son,  but  he  doesn't  do  anything  for  her,"  said  the 
neighbor. 

"Oh,  he  is  all  right,"  replied  Mrs.  Benbiuy,  "I  simply  do  not 
know  where  he  is  at  present.  I  did,  however,  try  to  get  a  pension 
for  my  old  man,  but  the  lawyer  who  took  my  money  did  not  do  any- 
thing. I  was  without  a  cent  and  asked  him  to  help  me  with  a  little 
change.  He  said  that  he  would  compromise  on  a  bottle  of  wine;  but 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not  drink  with  a  rat." 

Mrs.  Rapetto  said  that  her  husband  had  died  from  cancer.  She 
showed  the  visitor  in  the  front  room.  There  were  busts  of  McKinley, 
Garibaldi,  Leo  XHI  and  Archbishop  Jansens.  On  all  sides  were 
evidences  of  the  little  man  who  had  worked  there;  but  the  singer 
and  the  sculptor  had  left  the  place  forever. 
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From  an  Old  Copy  of  the  Charleston  Observer,  by  the  Courtesy  of 
Miss  Grace  King. 


A  letter  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  last 
century  by  Judge  Joseph  Brevard,  of  Camden,  S.  C,  to  his  brother, 
Captain  Alex  Brevard,  owner  of  Mt.  Tirzah  forge,  in  Lincoln  county, 
N.  C,  conveyed  the  information  of  the  expected  arrival  in  Charleston 
of  a  trading  vessel  freighted  with  African  slaves.  Acting  upon  that 
intelligence,  and  with  a  view  of  enlarging  their  iron  industry,  Colonel 
Ephraim  Brevard,  son  and  partner  of  Captain  Alex  Brevard,  pro- 
ceeded to  Charleston  on  horseback,  with  a  wagon  following  him. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads;  and  vehicles  and  horses  were 
the  only  modes  of  transj)ortation.  Judge  and  Captain  Brevard 
had  both  been  officers  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  iron  works 
of  Lincoln  county,  conducted  by  the  Brevards,  Grahams  and  Forneys, 
were  the  only  enterprises  of  tJiat  character  south  of  the  Tredegar 
Works  in  Richmond. 

Uj)on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Charleston,  Colonel  Brevard 
bought  a  wagon  load  of  African  boys,  of  varying  ages  and  sizes,  and 
one  man.  For  some  reason  he  purchased  no  females;  probably  there 
was  none  upon  the  market.  He  paid  a  fictitious  price  for  the  negro 
man  who,  though  densely  ignorant  and  absurdly  superstitious,  was 
active  and  sprightly.   He  was  reputed  to  be  a  son  of  an  Air  :an  King. 

After  the  boys  were  decently  clothed  and  properly  fed,  and  the 
wagon  was  loaded  with  the  young  Africans  and  a  quantity  of  ginger 
cakes  and  some  other  provisions,  the  start  was  made  for  North  Car- 
olina. There  was  no  mishap  until  the  attempt  was  made  to  ford  a 
certain  stream,  which  was  much  swollen.  The  waters  swept  the  pro- 
visions from  the  wagon,  and  the  boys  who  had  had  a  taste  of  the  gin- 
ger bread,  seeing  their  favorite  viand  disappear,  leaped  as  one  person 
in  pursuit.  Several  of  the  boys  were  carried  by  the  ciurent  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  below  the  crossing,  and  the  others  were  rescued  from 
drowning  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  when  taken  out  was 
unconscious,  with  a  mass  of  ginger  cake  clutched  in  his  hands. 

When  they  arrived  and  were  domiciled  at  their  future  home 
the  new  negroes  early  exhibited  a  keen  relish  for  young  pigs,  which 
they  easily  caught  and  greedily  devoured,  without  the  formality  of 
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cleaning,  cooking  or  serving;  for  from  their  earliest  recollections, 
nature  had  been  their  cook  and  necessity  their  caterer.  They  had  to 
be  punished  repeatedly  before  the  pigs  of  the  plantation  had  any 
security  from  molestation  and  killing. 

At  first  the  boys  broke  and  destroyed  the  plates  upon  which 
their  meals  were  served.  Oblong  wooden  trenchers  were  then  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates,  but  they  continued  to  fight  like  animals  over 
the  food.  After  tiie  necessary  training  and  corrections,  they  progressed 
sufficiently  in  table  manners  to  eat  from  tin  platters,  sop  pot-liquor 
with  bread,  and  finally  to  use  knife  and  fork. 

The  negro  man,  on  accoimt  of  his  consequence  and  supposed 
kingly  blood,  was  designated  by  the  royal  name  of  Caesar;  Cicero  and 
Pompey,  though  younger,  enjoyed  the  same  distinction;  the  other 
boys  were  given  less  conspicuous  Roman  or  classic  appellations. 
While  most  of  these  negroes  had  a  tendency  to  pilfer  gaudy  articles, 
and. take  tempting  eatables,  the  theft  of  valuables  was  exceedingly 
rare.  Only  one  of  the  nimiber  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  turned 
out  badly — Scipio,  who  was  fearless,  defiant  and  possessed  of  a  high 
order  of  cimning.  He  robbed  the  Brevard  residence  of  considerable 
jewelry  and  silverware,  and  Rllajor  Robert  Brevard's  private  office 
of  $600  in  money.  It  required  months  of  the  cleverest  detective 
work  to  recover  any  of  the  missing  property  and  locate  the  criminal. 
Being  regarded  as  a  dangerous  character  he  was  sold  and  sent  to  a 
distant  State.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  divulge  the  name  of  the 
accomplice,  declaring  he  would  prefer  death  to  betrayal.  When  on 
the  eve  of  leaving,  however,  he  confided  to  the  overseer  that  his 
confederate  was  a  white  man,  who  stood  guard  at  the  window  while 
the  house  was  being  ransacked. 

According  to  popular  superstition,  "White  in  the  eyes"  was 
regarded  as  an  infallible  sign  of  trickery  in  both  man  and  beast,  and 
it  boded  no  good  to  the  possessor.  So  after  Scipio's  banishment  and 
disgrace,  wise-acres  boasted  that  they  had  always  predicted  such  an 
end,  from  his  eyes. 

Pompey  and  Hannibal  became  expert  moulders,  and  both  were 
valuable  in  mechanical  and  constructive  work.  Pompey  was  full  of 
good  him;iored  wit,  and  was  an  entertaining  talker.  When  the  native 
darkies  jested  their  African  brothers  about  their  comparative  nudity 
at  the  landing  in  Charleston,  Pompey  cleverly  turned  the  laugh  by 
declaring  that  he  was  in  swinmiing  when  caught.  He  boasted  that 
he  had  a  trunk  full  of  good  clothes  at  home  which  his  captors  would 
not  permit  him  to  bring,  but  that  his  fellow  captives  never  did  possess 
any  other  garments  than  those  worn  by  the  monkeys. 
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He  developed  such  aptitude  as  a  manager,  that  Captain  Alex- 
ander Brevard,  now  living  at  the  old  homestead,  in  Lincoln  county, 
sent  him  to  Texas,  where  he  became  herdsman  of  a  large  nimiber  of 
cattle,  and  was  more  than  content  with  his  little  kingdom  on  the 
plains. 

Cicero  was  prcwnoted  to  be  the  founder  or  superintendent  of  the 
furnace.  Considering  his  opportunities,  he  was  a  more  than  ordinary 
man;  and  in  point  of  intelligence  and  practical  sense  was  far  in  the 
lead  of  his  associates.  He  had  a  large  force  of  workmen  under  him, 
whom  he  managed  with  admirable  skill  and  judgment.  When  an 
underling  was  caught  nodding  or  napping  over  his  task,  Cicero 
would  drench  him  suddenly  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water;  and  that  was 
about  as  harsh  a  reprimand  as  he  usually  deemed  necessary.  Poly- 
dore  had  the  responsible  position  of  keeper  of  the  fumance  under  his 
direction. 

Brutus  was  irascible,  quarrelsome  and  despised  by  his  co- 
workers. Though  small  in  size  he  was  a  splendid  teamster,  and  had 
control  of  the  horses  and  oxen.  He  was  a  tyrant  in  his  dominion, 
and  allowed  no  interference  in  his  mode  of  animal  government. 

General  Joseph  Graham  purchased  several  of  the  African  boys 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Lincoln  county.  They  were  trained  to 
assist  in  his  iron  works  situated  a  few  miles  distant  and  proved  to  be 
intelligent  and  desirable  laborers. 

At  the  death  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  will,  my  mother,  who  was  a  niece,  received  three  of  these 
Africans,  Caesar,  Nero  and  Cato  were  their  names,  and  I  remember 
them  perfectly.  My  earliest  recollection  is  of  Caesar,  a  small  white- 
haired,  white-bearded,  chair-ridden  old  man,  cross,  petulant,  garru- 
lous. He  always  had  a  crutch  by  him,  which  aside  from  its  legitimate 
use,  he  often  employed  in  cracking  the  heads  and  shins  of  little  pick- 
aninnies whenever  the  temper  seized  him;  and  he  chuckled  with 
infinite  glee  over  their  cries  of  pain  and  exhibitions  of  imj)otent  rage. 
For  a  long  time  chickens  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  smell  of 
burning  feathers  was  traced  to  Caesar's  cabin,  and  a  watch  was  placed 
upon  it.  He  was  detected  in  decoying  the  fowls  with  bread-crumbs, 
knocking  them  over  with  his  crutch,  hiding  them  under  a  plank  in 
the  floor,  and  adroitly  waiting  till  night  for  the  cooking,  so  as  not  to 
betray  himself.  His  face  was  very  wrinkled,  features  drawn,  and  it 
was  rej)orted  that  he  was  more  than  100  years  old,  but  that  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

When  in  a  pleasant  mood,  Caesar  delighted  to  relate  his  experi- 
ences in  the  old  country,  across  the  great  waters;  but  his  narratives 
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were  not  reasonable  or  trustworthy.  His  effort  was  more  for  eflFect, 
and  to  excite  the  admiration  and  wonderment  of  his  hearers  by  his 
incredible  fictions.  His  pictures  were  nearly  always  on  the  marvel- 
ous and  fantastic  order.  One  Sunday,  he  told  a  crowd  of  eager  lis- 
tening native  negroes,  that  once  he  came,  while  in  Africa,  to  a  river 
two  miles  wide  and  a  mile  deep;  it  puzzled  him  to  know  how  to  cross 
it;  then  he  placed  each  big  toe  in  an  immense  ^g-shell  and  floated 
across.  There  was  no  sense  in  such  a  stcwy,  and  the  act  was  impossi- 
ble but  the  shout  of  laughter  and  approval  that  went  up  from  the 
simple  minded  auditors  completely  broke  up  the  solemn  stillness  on 
that  Sababth-observing  old  plantation.  The  native  negroes  regarded 
one  bom  across  the  vsea  with  an  awe  akin  to  that  inspired  by  a  super- 
natural being,  and  old  Caesar's  extravagant  tales  were  a  source  of 
intense  pleasure  and  entertainment  to  those  who  had  known  and  heard 
but  little  beyond  the  scenes  and  enactments  of  a  monotonous  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  I  first  remember  Nero  and  Cato,  they  were  both  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  I  was  constantly  thrown  with  them.  Nero  had  been 
sent  to  Camden,  S.  C.  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  We 
had  ft-equent  commercial  transactions  around  the  work-bench.  He 
would  make  for  me  toys  and  cross-bows;  and  I,  in  turn  would  surrep- 
titiously abstract  plug-tobacco  and  an  occasional  dram  for  him  from 
"the  big  house,"  as  he  admiringly  termed  my  father's  dwelling. 
Nero  had  a  quick  temper  and  could  not  speak  English  very  distinctly. 
When  angered  his  words  could  not  be  understood  at  all,  and  at 
these  times  the  native  negroes  declared  that  he  was  "a  Guinea  nigger 
and  a  ban  man,"  and  would  flee  in  terror  from  his  presence.  He  made 
a  practice  when  in  a  rage,  of  hurling  the  implements  of  his  trade  at 
their  retreating  forms.   They  had  some  reason  for  fear. 

Cato  was  the  reverse  of  Nero  in  temperament.  There  was  no 
foreign  accent  in  his  language.  He  was  mild  mannered,  amiable,  and 
kind,  and  very  religious.  His  duties  consisted  in  shearing  sheep, 
tending  horses  and  going  upon  important  errands  to  stores  and  the 
towns.  He  had  a  short  thick-set  body,  and  large  benignant  features. 
Nero  was  spare  made,  coal-black,  low  of  statue,  austere,  and  forbidding 
in  manner.  Both  had  a  distinctive  air  of  almost  patrician  dignity. 
They  were  generally  closely  shaved  and  neat  in  appearance,  whether 
working  in  their  shirt  sleeves  or  walking  around  in  Sunday  costume. 
Each  wore  small  side  whiskers  in  imitation  of  the  English  style  in 
vogue  among  the  prominent  planters  of  the  day.  They  came  from 
different  sections  of  Africa  and  belonged  to  different  tribes. 
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Cynthia,  Nero's  daughter,  was  my  nurse,  and  this  circumstance 
recalls  many  pleasant  childhood  memories.  She  taught  me  the  lore 
of  Bre'r  Rabbit  and  the  Tar  Baby  long  before  it  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Where  she  learned  the  stories  is  not 
known.  She  loved  nature  and  nature's  creatures,  and  talked  to  the 
domestic  animals  as  if  they  could  understand  and  answer.  She 
was  fond  of  fishing  for  minnows  in  the  brooks  but  few  things  pleased 
her  so  much  as  taking  one  dinner  along  in  a  bucket  and  going  with 
children  to  spend  the  day  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  where 
she  would  seem  happily  to  commime  with  the  wilderness,  the  birds 
and  the  trees.  She  often  took  me  to  the  sj)Ot  where  she  said  she 
foimd  me  as  a  baby.  It  was  a  hollow  stump.  She  heard  me  crying, 
a  poor  wee  thing,  and  a  hawk  was  trying  to  carry  me  oflf.  I  was 
mad  and  red  in  the  face  from  fighting  the  hawk.  At  every  such 
recital,  she  would  sit  down  and  laugh  immoderately.  As  my  youth- 
ful philosophy  could  not  solve  the  riddle  of  how  I  came  there,  I  was 
stung  by  the  ridicule  and  awkwardness  of  the  situation  and  thought 
it  imkind  of  her  to  refer  to  the  occasion  so  often;  but  at  no  other  time 
was  she  disagreeable,  for  she  was  as  companionable  as  a  child;  less 
combative  and  more  sympathetic. 

Caesar  left  a  descendant,  who  was  cross-grained,  contentious  and 
liked  by  no  one.  His  face  in  repose  had  a  striking  suggestion  in  it  of 
nagging  pain  and  sullen  discontent;  when  excited  by  disagreeable 
events,  his  coarse  broad  features  seemed  animated  by  conflicting 
emotions  of  fierce  passions  and  intense  hatred,  while  his  voice  under 
such  circumstances  had  a  grating  metallic,  hissing  sound.  Caring 
nothing  for  human  companionship,  he  had  but  few  friends.  With 
dog  and  axe,  he  would  scour  the  woods  in  season  for  opossums.  He 
loved  the  sport.  He  was  also  a  tireless  worker,  and  on  moonlight 
nights,  he  would  gather  cotton  alone  in  the  fields  in  order  to  gain  the 
money  prize  offered  for  the  best  cotton  picker  on  the  plantation. 

Between  this  fellow  and  a  certain  woman,  a  cross  between 
Indian  and  negro,  there  had  long  been  an  implacable  feud,  which  had 
culminated  in  a  conflict,  from  which  the  man  emerged  with  an  ugly 
knife  scar  upon  his  face,  that  marked  him  for  life.  About  the  year 
1860,  the  woman  died,  and  there  was  a  largely  attended  funeral. 
After  the  body  was  lowered  and  the  grave  filled,  the  elderly  man 
prayed  in  exhortations  that  evoked  the  wildest  w^ilings  and  lamen- 
tations. The  emotions  and  sobbings  of  the  women  became  infectious, 
and  rendered  the  scene  inexpressibly  weird  and  solenm.  Caesar's 
son  stood  aside  from  the  crowd  of  mourners,  taking  no  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  exhibiting  no  interest,  expressing  no  sympathy.     As 
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attempts  to  shame  him  into  action  were  futile,  he  was  loudly  imj)or- 
tuned  to  say  some  words  of  commendation  and  forgiveness  for  the 
deceased.  He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  mounting  the  newly  made 
mound,  like  a  game  chicken  standing  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  his 
antagonist,  he  said  in  measured,  defiant  tones,  that  he  didn't  want  to 
speak,  but  had  been  forced  to — ^and  would  tell  the  truth  if  he  was  struck 
dead  for  so  doing.  He  wasn't  responsible  for  the  woman's  Ufe,  death, 
or  hereafter.  They  all  knew  God  had  no  use  for  sinful' people,  and  He 
sent  them  to  the  devil.  They  couldn't  deny,  he  said,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  always  been  bad  and  wicked.  It  did  no  good  to  pray 
after  people  were  dead.  It  grieved  him  to  say  that  the  departed 
sister  was  in  hell,  but  as  there  was  no  way  to  get  her  out,  she  had  to 
suffer  and  bum  forever  for  her  sins.  God  was  good,  just  and  truth- 
ful, and  he  dared  them  to  deny  it. 

The  surprised  auditors  seemed  spell-bound  during  the  utter- 
ance of  such  shocking  inhuman  sentiments,  and  at  the  conclusion  in 
a  threatening  manner  surged  madly  to  revenge  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  do  bodily  harm  to  the  unnatural  accuser,  but  he  cursed 
them,  and  arming  himself  with  rocks  from  the  graveyard  wall,  he 
warned  them  not  to  follow.  He  then  walked  slowly  down  the  road, 
muttering  aloud  a  life-long  conviction  that  the  world  had  a  "pick" 
at  him,  and  that  he  was  always  censured  for  quarrels  he  never  pro- 
voked. 

Descendants  of  Nero  and  Cato  are  scattered  abroad  over  a 
nimiber  of  States,  and  those  living  in  and  around  Charlotte  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  of  their  race.  One  of  Nero's  grandsons,  a 
type  of  his  progeny,  has  been  employed  in  a  resj)onsible  position, 
by  a  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Charlotte  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a 
testimonial  to  his  honesty  and  efficiency. 

At  a  recent  election  his  vote  was  challenged  on,  the  ground  that 
he  lived  in  one  city  ward  and  his  wife  in  another;  whereas,  the  law 
prescribed  that  the  voter's  polling  place  should  be  where  a  voter's 
wife  resided.  He  thought  it  a  hardship  and  an  injustice;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  separation  that  had  taken  place  between  them  said 
it  was  by  mutual  consent.  ''Me  and  her,"  he  continued,  ''agreed, 
and  there  was  no  quarrel  or  hard  feelings  about  it.  She  acted  a  per- 
fect lady  throughput.  I  told  her  I  wanted  to  marry  another  woman. 
She  said  she  would  consent,  if  I  would  let  her  marry  the  man  she 
wanted.  I  said  it  was  a  trade  and  we  both  agreed  and  lived  apart. 
We  have  no  children;  it  hurts  no  one;  it's  nobody's  business,  and  it 
isn't  right  for  people  and  the  law  to  concern  themselves  about  us." 
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He  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  divorce  laws  were  x)nly  inter- 
ventions between  couples  that  could  not  amicably  agree  to  a  sever- 
ance of  the  marriage  ties,  not  otherwise.  Such  was  the  logic  of  his 
mind  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  the  moral  phase  of  the  question  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  Sifted  down,  he  was  an  uncon- 
scious disciple  of  free  love,  the  doctrine  of  his  forefathers.  Polygamy 
harmonized  with  his  idea  of  tmhampered  domestic  happiness;  mono- 
gamy was  distasteful,  restrictive,  and  not  an  inherited  instinct. 

Cato  died  at  the  McDowell  homestead  in  Iredell  county  in 
1862.  On  his  death  bed,  the  loyal,  trusting  old  fellow  expressed  the 
hope  of  going  direct  to  heaven.  He  said  he  was  satisfied,  because 
he  had  acted  throughout  life  the  best  he  knew  how  to  act,  and  that 
was  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  had  always  known 
him. 

Hannibal  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  wagon  load  of  black  boys. 
In  1865,  when  he  heard  of  the  emanicipation,  he  went  hobbling 
around  the  yard,  shouting  in  a  cracked  voice,  'Thank  God,  Tse  free, 
Fse  free."  The  helpless  old  creature,  then  long  past  his  prime,  was 
incapable  of  realizing  any  emanicapation  save  that  of  death.  He 
was  properly  cared  for  by  his  old  master  during  his  remaining  years, 
then  came  his  burial. 

Whether  the  imported  Africans  were  procured  by  force,  stealth 
or  the  connivance  of  mercenary  parents,  matters  not.  They  were 
rescued  from  surroundings  of  idol-worship,  hiunan  sacrifice  and 
cannibalism.  The  slave  sailing  vessel  imloaded  her  entire  himian 
freight  in  Charleston;  and  the  ship  of  the  overland,  the  pioneer  road 
wagon  from  North  Carolina,  received  a  portion  of  the  cargo.  The 
inmates  of  that  conveyance  easily  adapted  themselves  to  ciraunstances 
and  enviroments;  and  within  the  space  of  a  life  time,  made  consider- 
able progress  towards  civilization.  Transplanted  to  Lincoln  coimty, 
N.  C.  from  the  awful  simplicity  of  the  jungles  of  the  "Dark  Conti- 
nent," and  under  the  guidance  of  superior  minds  in  America  they 
became  useful  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  Piedmont 
section  of  the  Carolinas.  F.  B.  McDOWELL. 
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Statement  of  Account.    May  18,  1725.    Pierre  Carpentras  (Char- 
pentier)  in  account  with  Company  of  the  Indies  in 
Louisiana. 
Inspected  and  subscribed  by  Members  of  Council. 
(Wormeaten)     Immediate  connection  with  foregoing 
petition  is  not  obvious  to  an  iminitiated  third  party. 

Summons  to  Satisfy  Claim.  May  19,  1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Mr.  De  la  Garde,  director  of  the  land  grant  of  Mr. 
DeChaumont,  Sheriff  La  Morinniere  notifies  Dreux 
freres,  "at  present  in  their  brewery,"  to  appear  and 
answer  for  claims  at  issue. 

Postscript  on  reverse  page  seems  to  record  the  Court's 
decision,  sentencing  Dreux  freres  to  pay  given  amount 
of  2000  fi-ancs  maturing  as  defined,  and  residue  5000 
francs  when  due. 

Decision  Between  De  la  Garde  and  Dreux  freres.    May  23, 1725. 
Formal  ruling  of  the  matter  noted  in  abridged  postscr^)t 
with  preceding  nimiber. 
Notice  communicated  on  June  8,  1725. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  23,  1725.  Pierre  Camet  seeks  to  col- 
lect from  Director  De  la  Garde,  of  De  Chaimiont  grant, 
an  account  of  1339  francs  due  for  wages,  and  item  of  90 
francs  for  a  month's  board  due  on  accoimt  of  Mr.  De  la 
Grande's  maid-servant. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  Over  Unfinished  House.  May  23,  1725.  Gedeon 
Frenay  de  la  Bouillonnerie,  tenant,  living  at  Natchez, 
rented  a  house  from  Sieur  Faussier  at  200  francs  a  year, 
on  condition  that  F.  should  put  it  in  shape  for  occupancy, 
as  it  lacks  floors,  doors  and  windows.  Tenant  has  paid 
100  francs  in  advance;  either  let  owner  supply  the  re- 
quisite appurtenances  within  8  days,  or  else  refund  100 
francs. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  23,  1725.  La  France  fso  signed) 
moves  to  collect  46  francs  due  himself  by  one  felanchard, 
and  already  seized  on  a  debt  of  50  francs  due  Blanchard 
by  Madame  veuve  Sausier,  for  a  cow  that  was  brought 
from  Mobile.  Petitioner  is  about*  to  start  for  Naqui- 
toches. 
Court  notifies  Blanchard. 
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Petition  to  Waive  Hearing.     May  23,  1725.     Undersigned  P. 
LeComte  asks  the  Sheriflf  to  postpone  his  appointment 
with  Laneau  for  one  week,  as  petitioner  is  sick  in  bed, 
and  was  bled. 
Addressed  to  Sheriflf  La  Morinniere. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  23,  1725.  Jean  Vice,  German,  claims 
of  Contractor  Ives  Gueret  Durivage  an  item  of  43  francs, 
and  also  four  days  of  labor. 

(Signed)  Christinas  (pro  Vice). 
Action  granted. 

Promissory  Note.  May  23,  1725.  Undersigned  Durivages  will  pay 
Jen  Vis  the  sum  of  43  francs,  in  residue  of  account,  a 
month  from  date. 

Decision  In  Civil  Suit.    May  24,  1725.    Morant  vs.  J.  B.  Massy 
and  Mr.   Balcourt.     Council  orders  plaintiflf  to  pay 
Massy  500  francs,  amount  of  note  in  dispute,  plus  costs; 
whereas  Balcourt  is  to  release  Morant  in  all  j)oints. 
Sentence  in  brief  under  25^1^ 

Summons  to  Answer  In  Civil  Suit.  May  24,  1725.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Gedeon  Frenay  de  la  Bouillonniere,  Sheriflf 
Vincent  notifies  one  Faussier,  just  then  on  Mr.  Roquet's 
plantation,  a  league  and  a  half  from  town,  to  appear  on 
Monday  next  at  8  a.  m.,  to  meet  the  demands  in  question. 

Petition  to  Sell  House.  May  24, 1725.  Binard  alias  La  Forge,  edge 
tool-maker,  plans  to  go  up  and  settle  in  Illinois,  there  to 
work  at  his  trade,  which  yields  him  too  little  at  N.  O.  to 

Eay  what  he  owes  to  the  Company.   For  working  capital, 
e  would  sell  his  house  in  rue  Bourbon^  and  thereby  also 
prevent  the  decay  of  the  same,  were  it  left  to  itself. 

Council  permits  him  to  sell,  provided  he  deliver  pro- 
ceeds to  the  treasiuy  for  deduction  for  account  agamst 
him. 

Review  of  Baron  d'Hombourg's  Debts.  May  24,  1725.  Council- 
lor Brusle  recalls  the  facts  of  sale  of  Baron's  house  for 
1575  francs;  150  francs  paid  cash,  residue  subject  to 
sundry  attachments.  Let  the  Council  approve  the  sale, 
and  rectify  deposit  of  1425  in  treasury,  together  with 
receipt  for  150  francs. 
Notice  served  on  those  concerned. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    May  24,  1725.    Louis  Viger  seeks  to  col- 
lect 50  francs,  residue  debit  of  his  accoxmt  with  one 
Beaucourt. 
Action  allowed. 

Decision  In'Suit  Morand  vs.  Massy  and  Balcourt.   May  24, 1725. 
Abstract  of  same  sentence  noted  under  25206. 
Filed  No.  143. 
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Report  on  Gentilly  Road.  May  25,  1725.  Obediently  to  order  of 
Mr.  De  Pauger,  Chief  Engineer  for  the  King  in  this 
Province,  the  undersigned  Lassus  has  examined  the 
premises  where  a  dispute  now  pends  in  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed new  road  and  bridge.  He  favors  new  road  and 
bridge,  and  recommends  that  certain  bars  be  condemned 
which  are  liable  to  be  left  open  to  ravages  of  the  wood- 
land cattle.  New  bridge  is  the  only  serious  obstacle,  but 
those  interested  are  willing  to  aid  in  cost  and  labor. 
(Mr.  Lassus  was  Company  Surveyor). 
Tom  at  top. 

Attachment  of  Funds.  May  25, 1725.  Sheriff  La  Morinniere  seizes 
300  francs  against  one  Caron,  Company's  baker,  to  cover 
his  debt  to  Gilbert  Dumas  alias  L'Empilleur.  Money 
seized  in  the  hands  of  Antoine  De  La  Houblaye,  employe 
of  same  Company. 
Notice  served  on  Caron. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  25,  1725.  Captain  deChepare  seeks  to 
collect  his  claim  of  8  barrels  of  rice,  owed  by  one  St. 
Julien  of  Cannes  Brulees,  and  payble  either  in  kind  oc 
at  store  price. 

Action  allowed. 

Ragged  edges. 

Petition  to  Occupy.  May  25,  1725.  Antoine  de  La  Houblaye  has 
acquired  a  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  from  Caron, 
baker,  but  it  appears  that  no  real  estate  can  be  sold 
without  the  Council's  good  Pleasure.  May  it  please  the 
Council  to  approve  the  transfer  in  question,  so  that  the 
petitioner  may  enjoy  his  acquisition. 

Approved  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  be  consigned 
to  Company's  treasiuy,  for  payment  of  Caron's  debit. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  May  25,  1725.  Officer  Thierry  seeks  to 
collect  from  Sieur  Larchevesque  the  sum  of  460  francs, 
due  on  a  note  "payable  8  days  before  the  departure  of 
La  Bellone";  officer  Thierry  being  now  pressed  fcM"  pay- 
ment, as  he  intends  to  start  for  Mobile. 
Action  forward,  and  notice  served  on  Larche. 

Decision  Between  Thierry  and  Larche.  May  25,  1725.  L.  shall 
pay  T.  418  francs,  plus  interest  and  costs,  in  two  specified 
installments. 

(A  page  of  scrawled  matter  precedes  this  decisionO 

Filed  No.  144. 
Petition  to  Cite  Before  Court  at  N.  O.  Mobile,  May  28,  1725. 
Thomas  DeSercy,  party  interested  in  estate  of  Deceased 
Faure,  cannot  summon  the  contesting  widow  of  said 
Faure  without  authorization,  which  he  beseeches  here- 
with. 

Granted  at  Mobile  by  Diron. 
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Petition  of  Recovery.   May  29, 1725.    Toussaint  Bourcellier,  work- 
man, seeks  to  collect  32  francs,  plus  costs,  from  Jean 
Coupart,  master  joiner;  this  item  being  the  residue  of  a 
labor  bill. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  In  Remonstrance.  May  29,  1725.  Mr.  De  Verteuil, 
director  of  land  grant  of  Paris  Duvemey ,  has  been  surprised 
at  a  ruling  of  the  Council's  in  prejudice  to  his  official 
authority,  which  he  shows  to  be  above  that  of  a  mere  em- 
ploye, St^wrDubuisson.  I^t  Mr.  Dubuisson  serve  subject 
to  Mr.  De  Verteuil's  orders,  irrespectively  of  any  conten- 
tions between  Mr.  Paris  Duvemey  and  Dubuisson. 
No  remark  by  Court. 

jomissory  Note.  May  30,  1725.  Undersigned  Lassus  (Company 
Surveyor)  has  agreed  with  Mr.  Berard  to  pay  him  2300 
francs  for  sale  of  his  house  on  the  market  of  N.  O.  To- 
wit,  1000  francs  on  date  of  contract  of  sale;  "about  800 
francs  before  his  departiu-e  for  San  Domingo";  and  for 
the  remaining  500  francs,  he  will  give  a  note  to  Mr.  B. 
payable  to  his  order. 
Charred. 

Receipt.    (After)  May  30,  1725.    Unsigned  memorandum,  presimi- 
ably  by  Mr.  Berard.    "I  have  received  of  Mr.  Laseuse  on 

account  of  the  sale  of  the  house 1848  f. 

Blance  due 452  - 


2300 


Memorandum  of  Goods  "Thrown  in.**  May  30,  1725.  List  of 
**the  articles  which  I  left  to  Mr.  I^ssu  on  the  sale  of  the 
house." 

Beds  and  bedding,  tables,  chairs,  and  other  household 
sundries. 

(Presumably  by  Berard.) 

Petition  to  Sell  House.  May  30,  1725.  Undersigned  Hebert, 
Canadian,  being  about  to  start  for  Illinois,  asks  permis- 
sion to  sell  a  house  of  his  in  this  town  to  a  private  party, 
in  case  the  Company  needs  it  not. 

Granted  on  condition  of  his  leaving  half  proceeds  to 
treasury.  He  may  use  other  half  for  his  trip,  "although 
he  owes  much  to  the  Company." 

Petition  of  Recovery.    Jime  2,  1725.    Matthieu  MuneroUier,  mas- 
ter locksmith,  seeks  to  collect  a  bill  of  26  francs  from  Mr. 
Yves  Gueret  Durivage. 
Action  granted. 
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Summons  In  Eviction  Suit.  June  4, 1725.  Sheriff  La  Morrinniere 
notifies  Pierre  La  Comte  to  appear  at  8  a.  m.  and  hear 
himself  sentenced  to  yield  free  possession  and  injoyment 
of  house  in  dispute  to  plaintiff  Laneau  alias  Boucher. 
Damage,  interest  and  costs  on  defendant. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    June  5,  1725.    Jacques  Coquillard,  tailor, 
seeks  to  collect  a  bill  of  182  francs  and  4  sous  from  one 
Cariton,  tailor. 
Action  allowed. 
Ragged  edges. 

Petition  In  Remonstrance.  June  6, 1725.  Jean  Caron,  Company's 
baker,  urges  that  the  seiziu-e  against  him,  of  300  francs, 
on  May  25,  was  not  in  order  and  asks  to  have  it  an- 
nulled. 

He  further  beseeches  action  of  recovery  against  Mr* 
Delagoublay,  to  whom  he  sold  a  plantation  for  900 
francs,  and  two  barrels  of  rice.  Let  Council  accept  550 
from  Caron  and  require  Delagoublay  to  pay  residue. 

Notice  served  on  Delagoublaye. 

Partly  torn. 

Petition  In  Remonstrance.  June  6, 1725.  Jean  Caron,  Company's 
baker,  shows  the  irregular  and  unlawful  nature  of  the 
seizure  against  him,  which  he  be^  to  have  annulled. 
Also  let  Mr.  Lagaublay  be  cited  in  consequence  of  a 
ruling  dated  Jxme  1,  whereby  Caron  may  recover  surplus 
over  his  debt  of  550  francs  to  Company. 
(Partly  duplicating  preceding  nxunber.) 
Notice  served  on  Delagoublay.    Partly  torn. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    June  6,  1725.    Jean  Grenier,  soldier,  seeks 
to  collect  some  items  debit  from  one  Pigeon,  sometime 
surgeon  at  La  Balise.    To-wit  101  francs;  also  stated  as 
comprising  so  much  floiu"  and  bacon  at  store  price. 
Action  forward. 

Petition  to  Recover  Arreared  Rent.  June  8,  1725.  Magdelaine 
Feauneau,  wife  of  Jean  Charteau,  seeks  to  collect  from 
one  Dauphine  and  his  wife  70  francs  for  seven  months* 
rent.  Day  before  yesterday  night,  while  Dauphine  was 
away  for  his  work  at  Chapitoulas,  his  wife  moved  out 
imannounced,  and  took  with  her  as  well  some  borrowed 
utensils. 
Action  allowed* 

Petition  of  Recovery.  June  8,  1725.  J.  Poultiquais  alias  Juon 
former  workman  with  tiie  Company,  claims  a  flour  bill 
from  Jean  Coupart;  to-wit:  equivalent  value  of  221 
pounds  of  flour,  drawn  by  letter  of  exchange  issued  in 
lUinois. 
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Collection  moved  on  basis  of  price  current  at  the  time 
of  transaction,  less  items  charged  against  petitioner  in 
account  with  Coupart. 

Action  granted. 

Petition  In  Opposition.    June  9,  1725.    Dreux  freres  move  to  op- 
pose a  ruling  by  defatilt  against  them  and  in  favor  of 
Mr.  DeLagarde,  director  of  DeChaumont  grant. 
Notice  served  on  Mr.  DeLagarde,  then  at  N.  O. 

Petition  of  Recovery.   June  9,  1725.    Denis  Ferandon  seeks  to  col- 
lect 70  francs  from  one  Vidrequin  alias  CouiHard,  due  on 
his  note  of  25  February  1725. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  to  Cancel  Encumbered  Sale.  June  10, 1725.  Councillor 
Brusle,  when  "buying"  three  lots  and  a  house  from 
Baron  d'Homboiu-g,  supposed  it  a  clear  transaction. 
Instead,  it  is  blocked  by  seizures,  and  only  contingent 
possession  is  obtainable  now.  Let  the  sale  be  cancelled: 
Mr.  Brusle  will  return  the  key  of  house  and  what  papers 
he  already  holds  and  the  Baron  is  expected  to  renmd 
cash  advance  of  150  francs. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Power  of  Attorney.  Paris.  June  11,  1725.  Paul  Pailhoux,  citizen 
of  Saint  Chigman  in  Languedoe  (name  left  blank,)  for 
settling  estate  of  his  deceased  brotfier,  Jacques  Pailhoux 
de  Barbesant,  sometime  Major  General  of  Louisiana 
Province.  (There  follows  copy  of  an  mteresting  contract 
of  lease,  whereby  the  late  proprietor  ceded  his  planta- 
tation  opposite  N.  O.  to  Jean  Hugot  at  100  Spanish 
dollars  yearly;  three  years'  term.  In  case  of  serious  need, 
proprietor  will  defray  cost  of  medical  attendance  on 
plantation  slaves.) 
Lease  was  dated  at  N.  O.  May  22,  1724. 

Decision  Between  Poupart  and  Manade.  June  11,  1725.  Man- 
ade  shall  pay  plaintiff  192  francs  in  balance  of  their 
disputed  account.  This  allows  deduction  in  Manade's 
favor  for  shinglmg  which  plaintiff  failed  to  complete. 

Name  is  given  Cow/>arr  (probably  correct)  with  the  re- 
verse notice  by  Sheriff  Vincent. 

Decision  In  Sundry  Suits.  June  11,  1725. 

1.  See  No.  25287. 

2.  Pichot  vs.  Henry.    Costs  on  defendant,  warned  not 
to  relapse. 

3.  (Mutilated.)    Possibly  case  of  25282;  store  price  to  be 
observed. 

4.  See  25281.    Plaintiff's  claim  allowed. 

5.  Rossard  and  others  vs.  attached  Baron.     Scrawled 
compromise. 
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6.  vs.  Coupart.    Out  of  court. 

7.  See  25284.    Claim  allowed. 

8.  See  25*80.    Claim  allowed. 

9.  See  25*27.    Claim  allowed. 

10.  See  25201.   Default,  and  ruling  appears  to  favor  plain- 
tiff.   Scratched. 

11.  See  25210.    Claim  allowed. 

12.  Mutilated.    Reference  to  an  opposition.    Case  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Flexirian. 

13.  Claim  allowed. 
Filed  No.  145. 

Testimony  In  Defamation  Suit.  Natchez.  Jime  13,  1725.  Ex- 
amination of  witnesses  Rene  Papin  and  Estionne  EUoy 
alias  Charente,  with  reference  to  damaging  reports  in 
circulation  at  the  expense  of  Madame  Rousseau.  TTiey 
have  heard  such  tattle;  but  Nicolas  de  la  Conot,  sponsor 
of  the  slander,  ayows  it  to  be  false,  and  is  sentenced  to 
make  public  apology  to  Madame  R.  plus  costs  and  fine 
of  20  francs  to  the  Church. 
Burnt  notch  at  right  edge. 

PetitionlFor  Open  Road.    June  14,  1725.    Inhabitants  of  Gentilly 
move  for  action  against  Sieur  Rivard,  of  Bayou  St.  Jean, 
who  has  barred  the  road  and  made  it  impassable.   Signed : 
Lassus,  Soubaigne. 
Mr.  Rivard  duly  cited 

Money  Order.  June  15,  1725.  Dxunont  asks  the  Court  Auditor  to 
pay  50  francs  to  Mr.  Joly  (apparently  for  some  hospital 
attendance.) 

July  3,  1725.  Attorney  General  approves  the  settle- 
ment of  Joly's  accoimt  from  proceeds  of  a  certain  sale, 
presumably  of  Dimiont's  good^. 

Acknowledgment  of  Debt.  Jime  15,  1725.  Merique  records  his 
obligation  to  Mr.  Dufresne  for  700  francs,  and  engages 
to  pay  the  same  on  demand.  Value  received  in  'form  of 
a  slave  and  other  conunodities. 

Decision^Still  Pending  on  Road  Suit.    June  15,  1725.    Premises 
shall  first  be  inspected  by  Court  viewers.    Expediency 
of  new  road  will  be  determined  by  subsequent  oflBcial 
report. 
Filed  No.  147. 

DecisionMn  Baron  d'Hombourg's  AflFairs.  June  17,  1725.  Let 
contract  of  sale  be  executed.  A  week  hence  Mr.  Brusle 
shall  deliver  1425  francs  to  Company's  cashier  and 
the  Baron  shall  surrender  titles  to  Mr.  B.  Opposing 
creditors  are  to  produce  their  papers  before  CoimcillOT 
de  la  Chaise,  for  collection  on  seized  funds.   Baron  D'H. 
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will  tender  1125  francs  to  Mr.  Brusle  six  weeks  from 
date,  that  he  may  receive  equivalent  in  goods  according 
to  agreement.  Costs  reserved.  Baron  D'H.  receipts  to 
to  Mr.  Brusle  for  150  francs.  Cashier  Bru.  receipts  to 
to  Mr.  Brusle  for  1425  francs. 

Report  on  GentUly  Road.  June  18,  1725.  Coxmcillor  Paul  Perry 
has  viewed  the  premises  in  company  with  Attorney 
General  Fleuriau  and  Recorder  Rossard,  and  finds  the 
new  road  very  near  the  old  one.  At  present  the  new 
road  looks  passable  and  fairly  dry.  Of  necessity  there 
must  be  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Bayou.  Some  danger  for 
foot  passengers  at  present;  none  for  carts  and  horses. 

(There  is  no  positive  recommendation  attached.) 

Filed  No.  148. 

Tom  at  top. 

Inventory  of  Personal  Effects.  June  18,  1725.  Process  of  listing 
and  subjoined  list  of  goods  once  belonging  to  late  Adrien 
DumonU  son  of  a  stocking  maker  at  Paris.  Goods  were 
sent  over  by  mother  of  younger  Dumont,  and  are  mainly 
articles  of  apparel.  Inventory  prepared  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  lawful  claimants. 

Signed:    Prevost,  Brusle  Rossard. 

Filed  No.  149. 

Petition  of  Recoven'-  June  19,  1725.  Tronquidy  seeks  to  collect 
a  claim  of  835  poimds  of  Bread  from  Dreux  freres,  as 
shown  by  note  dated  28  August,  1723;  the  same  being 
transferred  with  endorsement  of  Mr.  DeVille  on  March 
9,  1725. 
Notice  served  on  Dreux  freres. 

Attorney  General's  Decision  Over  Gentilly  Road.  June  21, 
1725.  Defendant  Rivard  shall  furnish  a  road  and  bridge 
passable  by  horses  and  carts;  or  he  shall  allow  use  of 
old  road  xmtil  bridge  be  ready.  Thereafter  it  shall  be 
maintained  by  settlers  of  Gentilly.  Costs  on  Rivard 
"seeing  it  was  he  who  changed  the  old  road." 
Signed:    Fleuriau. 

Jlecorder's  Copy.  Decision  Over  Gentilly  Road.  June  21,  1725. 
Settlers  of  Chantilly  vs.  Sr.  Rivard,  also  settler  of  Gen- 
tilly. 

Court  record  of  the  Attorney  General's  ruling  in  pre- 
ceding nimiber. 
Filed  No.  150. 

Summons  to  Deliver  Papers.  Jime  21,  1725.  Sheriff  La  Morin- 
niere  notifies  Sieur  Durivage  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  de  la  Chaise,  President  of  Coimcil,  the  papers  and 
titles  having  to  do  with  the  seizure  against  Baron  d'Hom- 
bourg,  as  committed  to  Mr.  Brusle,  so  that  the  court 
may  decide  on  preferred  claims  involved  in  said  seizure. 
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Summons  to  Produce  Papers.  June  21,  1725.  Sheriff  La  Morin- 
niere  notifies  Mr.  Brusle  and  the  Baron  d'Hombourg» 
and  Mr.  Pichot,  and  Mr.  Delery,  and  Mr.  Durivage,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  de  la  Chaise,  their  letters  and 
papers  concern^  in  the  seizure  against  Baron  d'Hom- 
bourg,  thereby  furthering  the  business  of  adjusting  pre- 
ferred claims. 
(Pichot). 

Petition  in  Dugout  Suit.  New  Orleans,  June  21,  1725.  Gedeon 
Freney  de  la  Bouillonnerie  lent  his  dugout  five  months 
ago  to  Mr.  Dimianoir  for  six  weeks  and  is  put  to  loss  and 
inconvenience  by  delayed  return.  He  needs  the  dugout 
at  Natchez  and  requests  that  Mr.  D.  be  compelled  to 
deliver  it  there  at  his  own  emense  and  to  i>ay  hire  at  the 
rate  of  one  piastre  a  day  till  date  of  return.  Reference 
to  active  trade  in  "Oils"  (probaly  bear's  fat),  tobacco 
and  other  supplies  at  Natchez.  (Aux  Natchez). 
Notice  served  on  Mr.  D. 

Summons  to  Produce  Papers.  Jxme  23,  1725,  SheriflF  Vincent 
notifies  Baron  d'Hombourg,  Swiss  Captain,  to  surrender 
at  once  to  Mr.  Brusle  the  titles  to  the  three  lots  and 
house  at  issue. 

Petition  to  Recover  Wages.  June  25,  1725.  Francois  Gigot, 
formerly  cook  to  Mr.  Dumanoir,  claims  900  francs  for 
three  years  of  hire  at  300  francs  a  year.  Petitioner  is 
listed  in  the  rolls  of  service  at  Port  Louis,  and  "must  re- 
port in  his  department."  Let  Mr.  D.  be  cited. 
Summons  served  on  Mr.  D. 

Court  Order  on  Gambled  Cattle.  Jxme  25, 1725.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fleuriau  advises  the  Councillors  that  one  Sainton, 
creditor  to  the  Company,  instead  of  paying  back  the 
sums  advanced  in  behalf  of  his  prosperous  establishment, 
has  wasted  his  goods  and  even  gambled  away  some  cows 
to  Infantry  Officer  Petit  de  Livilliers.  But  the  cows  are 
part  of  immovable  property,  and  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred xmtil  Sainton  has  paid  the  Company,  thus  re- 
leasing the  mortage  seciuity.  Let  the  cows  be  rest^ed 
to  the  Company,  in  abatement  of  debt,  or  else  sold  at 
auction  to  same  purpose. 
Notice  served  on  Petit  de  Livilliers. 

Summons  to  Produce  Papers.  Jime  26,  1725.  Sheriff  Vincent 
hands  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bru's  receipt  to  Baron  d'Homboui^g, 
and  also  repeats  notice  to  the  Baron  in  person,  about 
surrendering  titles  of  the  three  lots  and  house  in  dispute. 

Sale  of  Surviving  Effects.  Jime  26, 1725.  Court  auction  of  the  few 
articles  of  apparel  which  belonged  to  the  late  Adrien 
Dumont.  Total  proceeds,  116  francs,  11  sous,  kept  in 
Recorder's  hands  to  meet  demands  of  lawful  claimants. 
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Attachment  of  Funds.  June  27»  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Coun- 
cillor Peiry,  Sheriff  Vincent  seizes,  in  the  hands  of  Cashier 
Bru,  the  Baron  d'Hombourg  funds  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
particular  claim  of  25  francs. 

Court  Order  to  Postpone  Hearing.  June  27,  1725.  Gedeon 
Freney  de  la  Bouillonnene  vs.  Jean  Baptiste  Faucon 
Diunonoir. 

Parties  "adjourned"  to  July  10. 

Postscript,  October  13,  1725,  "adjourns"  them  once 
again  to  October  15,  1725. 

(Nonsuited). 

Petition  of  Recovery.    June  28,  1725.    Undersigned  Ricard  moves 
to  collect  a  year's  salary  due  from  Mr.  Dumanoir  since 
1723;  less  an  item  of  100  francs  already  received  on  the 
total  amoxmt  due,  600  francs. 
Action  granted. 

Summons  to  Pay  Claim.  Jxme  28,  1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Pierre  Picard,  Sheriff  Vincent- notifies  Mr.  Dxunanoir  to 
appear  on  "Saturday  thirtieth  of  the  present  month,  at 
eight  o'clock  of  the  morning,"  to  answer  for  claim  in 
question. 

Petition  of  Recovery  Shifted.  July  1,  1725.  Queret  Durivage 
employed  one  Coupart,  joiner,  to  make  two  windows  and 
roof  repairs,  and  had  to  pay  Coupart's  bill  of  34  francs. 
Let  Durivage  collect  from  Mr.  Desfontaine,  whose 
house  was  in  question. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    July  9,  1725.    Parties  Andre  Sauffe,  and 
Claude  Heux,  coppersmith,  move  to  collect  37  francs 
from  Estienne  Bouet,  due  on  two  notes. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.   July  9, 1725.   Troopex  LeBleu  moves  to  col- 
lect 54  francs  and  7  sous  from  Steur  Saint  Quaintain.   He 
needs  the  money  for  subsistence  of  his  wife  and  child, 
his  "ration  not  being  capable  of  nourishing  three  persons." 
Action  allowed. 

Decision  in  Seven  CivU  Suits.  July  11,  1725. 

1.  See  252«i.    Defontaine  to  pay  claim. 

2.  Andre  Sauffe  and  Claude  Heux  vs.  Bouet.    B.  pays. 

3.  See  25^*.  Defendant  in  default.  Must  pay,  plus 
costs. 

4.  Attorney  General  vs.  Petit  de  Livilliers.  Party  who 
bought  cows  shall  be  cited  before  decision  is  pro- 
noxmced. 

5.  Jean  Baptiste  Massy  vs.  Bouche.   Claim  to  be  paid. 
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6.  Tronquidy  vs.  Dreux  freres.  Claim  allowed;  250 
francs  plus  10  sous  for  835  pounds  of  bread. 

7.  Veuve  Dardenne  vs.  Faucon  Dimianoir  and  PeUerin. 
Still  pending.    Costs  reserved. 

Filed  No.  151. 

Petition  for  Appointment  of  Guardians.  July  12,  1725.  Marie 
Therese  Legrand,  widow  of  Pierre  DriUant,  moves  fcx- 
election  of  a  guardian  and  siurogate  guardian  of  her 
minOT  children,  so  that  the  seals  may  be  lawfully  removed 
from  property  of  their  deceased  father. 

Summons  to  Attend  Hearing.  July  14, 1725.  At  the  instance  of 
Francois  Gegot,  altas  Durocher,  Sheriff  Vincent  serves 
another  notice  on  Mr.  Dimianoir,  to  appear  on  July  16. 

Copy  of  Recovery  Proceedings.  June  1,  1724,  July  16,  1725,  Oct. 
25,  I'^l.  First  comes  a  power  of  attwney  from  juris- 
diction of  Lorient,  granted  by  Madame  G^o,  supposing 
herself  widow  of  cook  Francois  Gegot  imder  date  of  June 
1,  1724,  to  Lieutenant  Lefol  of  ship  Dromadaire,  for  col- 
lecting her  husband's  salary.  Next,  Court  ruling  of 
July  16,  1725,  allowing  said  salary  to  Francois  Gego,  still 
alive.  Lastly  notice  dated  Oct.  25, 1731,  to  Mr.  Ro^ard, 
attorney,  on  motion  of  aforesaid  Lieutenant  Lefol,  em- 
powered collectOT  for  Madame  veuve  Gego. 
Blurred. 

Decisions  in  Two  Civil  Suits.  July  16,  1725. 

1.  Francois  Gigot  alias  DuRocher  vs.  Mr.  Dmnanoir. 
Claim  of  900  francs  allowed,  less  122  francs  already 
discharged. 

2.  Paul  Lebleu  vs.  St.  Quentin.   Claim  allowed. 
Costs  on  defendant  in  defax4t. 

Filed  No.  181. 

Defendant's  Acknowledgment  of  Pleading.  July  17,  1725. 
Demoiselle  Maire  Anne  Artus,  widow  of  Jean  Faure  and 
usually  resident  at  Mobile,  but  now  at  N.  O.,  files  notice 
of  her  intention  to  defend  her  cause  against  Thomas  De 
Sercy,  and  * 'protests  against  every  loss,  expense,  damage 
and  interest,  the  journey,  and  sojourn  and  return  trip," 
all  which  outlay  she  would  have  pending  against  plaintiff. 
(Madame  does  not  sign,  being  imable  to  write.) 
Notice  served  on  Thomas  De  Sercy. 

Petition  for  Free  Right  of  Way.  July  17,  1725.  Joseph  Chaperon 
and  Paul  Barre,  contractors  to  furnish  wood  to  the 
Company,  have  had  a  great  lot  of  cypress  cut  and  a  road 
opened  over  the  land  of  one  Bourbeau,  for  hauling  wood 
to  the  river.    B.  now  uses  the  road  himself  and  inter- 
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feres  with  their  business.    Let  him  be  restrained  until 
their  contract  is  filled.   They  further  ask  leave  to  pasture 
their  oxen  pending  operations. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Seizure  of  Short  Measures.  July  18, 1725.  Councillor  Delachaise, 
accompanied  by  Court  Recorder  and  Usher,  inspects 
measures  of  sundry  parties  and  finds  the  tin  pinte  and 
Chopine  short  (quart  and  pint),  at  the  house  of  one 
Pierre  Martineau  alias  La  Corse.  La  Corse  and  his  wife 
are  cited  for  hearing  on  the  morrow.  They  retail  milk 
but  the  measures  of  their  suppliers,  at  Bayou  St.  John, 
were  found  oflBcially  correct  by  Company  standard. 
The  defective  measures  were  seized  and  deposited  in 
Recorder's  oflBce. 
Filed  No.  179. 

Defence  in  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  July  21,  1725.  Mari- 
anne ArtUy  widow  of  Jean  Faure,  deceased,  submits  her 
answer  to  claims  of  Thomas  De  Sarcy.  Insists  on  pro- 
visions of  marriage  contract  in  favor  of  surviving  party. 
Jean  Faure  was  entitled  to  his  deceased  wife's  portion, 
irrespectively  of  heirs  on  her  side,  and  Madame  Artu 
should  enjoy  the  same  right  to  Jean  Faure's  estate.  She 
would  have  T.  D.  honsuited  and  subject  to  costs.  Matter 
conunuiiicated  to  T.  D. 
Doctiment  in  duplicate. 

Summons  and  Remonstrance  Thereat.  July  23,  1725.  In  re- 
sponse to  citation  to  appear  in  answer  to  defence  of 
Madame  veuve  Artu,  Thomas  de  Sercy  protests  that  the 
intervening  time  is  too  short.  (Session  fixed  for  the 
morrow,  July  24.) 
Faded. 

Extracts  From  Marriage  Contracts.  July  23,  1725. 

1.  Parties  Jean  LeCoen  and  Marie  Madelaine  Merienne 
Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile,  May  19,  1708. 

Goods  in  conmion  stay  with  survivor,  in  default  of 
children. 

2.  Parties  Jean  Faure  and  Marie  Madelaine  Merienne, 
widow  of  LeCoen.  Deed  of  gift  stays  likewise  with  sur- 
viving party,  unless  there  be  children.  (As  elsewhere 
stated,  Madame  died  childless,  and  by  letter  of  con- 
contract,  Jean  Faure  would  then  retain  full  right 'to 
property.)  July  2,  1714. 

Copy  conunimicated  to  Thomas  Desercy. 
Procedure  Over  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  July  24,  1725. 
At  the  instance  of  Thomas  De  Sercy,  Sheriflf  Vincent 
notifies  Madame  veuve  Faure  that  Thomas  cannot  take 
cognizance  of  the  copy  of  extracts  in  question;  let  the 
same  be  deposited  with  Recorder  Rossard. 
Docxunent  in  duplicate. 
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Petition  of  Recover}'.  July  25, 1725.  Saint  Hilaire,  surgeon  of  Ste 
Catherine  grant,  moves  to  recover  some  800  francs  from 
Mr.  Raquet,  executor  for  late  Mr.  Guenot,  together  with 
certain  commercial  papers.  (Mr.  Guenot  diedf  in  March, 
1723.) 

Action  allowed. 

Tom  at  edges. 

Petition  to  Pay  Cash,  Not  Flour.  July  26,  1725.  Mr.  Faucon 
Dumanoir  owes  two  quarters  of  flour  to  Bompart,  execu- 
tor for  deceased of  the  Chaouachas  settlement 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  flour,  Mr.  D.  desires  to  pay  120 
francs  cash,  which  B.  refuses,  insisting  on  flour.  L,et 
Court  sanction  cash  payment. 

Action  allowed. 

Stained. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  July  26,  1725.  Francois  Ricard  can  get  no 
satisfaction  from  Mr.  Dimianoir  as  regards  claim  of  600 
francs  and  an  additional  bonus.  Let  Mr.  D.  be  dt^  for 
Monday  next. 

Granted. 

Comer  torn. 

Certificate  on  Contract.  July  28, 1725.  Bourbeau,  certifies  that  he 
was  present  at  the  bargain  which  La  Riviere  made  with 
Chaperon  in  the  matter  of  removing  a  lot  of  wood  from 
cypress  tract  to  landing.  Terms,  25  pistoles.  Item,  that 
the  oxen  have  conveved  all  the  wood  but  a  few  pieces. 

Further  attesteed  hyBarre. 

Faded. 

Procedure  Over  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  July  28,  1725. 
Attorney  Cadot  states  his  opinion  to  the  eflFect  that  he 
looks  for  a  private  settlement  of  the  contention,  in  whidi 
case  legal  pleading  will  be  useless.  But  if  the  contrary 
come  to  pass,  then  Thomas  De  Sercy  should  leave  his 
papers  with  one  of  the  Coxmcil.  Cadot  implies  that  if  he 
appears  Thomas  is  likely  to  be  the  loser. 

Summons  and  Objection  to  Same.  July  28,  1725.  In  answer  to 
Sheriff's  notice  that  he  shall  appear  on  Monday  next, 
Thomas  De  Sercy  protests  at  unputation  of  default  on 
his  part.  Term  of  hearing  does  not  mature  till  July  30, 
and  he  has  duly  signified  his  intention  to  answer  on  July 
30. 

Procedure  Over  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  July  28,  1725. 
Thomas  De  Sercy  answers  the  defence  in  r^[ard  to  deed 
of  gift.  Argiunent  is  purely  technical  and  constructive, 
assuming  that  the  donor  could  not  have  meant  what  the 
terms  of  copied  contract  seems  to  express.    Faure  was 
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not  contemplated,  so  it  is  here  urged,  as  beneficiary  to 
Widow  de  Coen,  in  prejudice  to  surviving  heirs  of  blood. 
Let  the  Court  reject  Madame  Artus  defence  and  saddle 
her  with  costs  of  her  trip  and  other  expenses. 
Notice  given  to  said  widow. 

Petition  of  Recovery:  Second  Edition.  July  29, 1725.  Councillor 
Perry  seeks  to  obtain  the  sum  of  25  iPrancs  accruing  to 
him  from  seized  funds  of  Baron  d'Hombourg. 

Action  forward. 

(Awarded.) 

Memorandum.  Sale  of  Real  Estate.  July  30, 1725.  Undersigned 
Pierre  Plovtis  has  conveyed  a  lot  containing  4  acres  &ont 
(on  the  river),  at  the  place  called  High  Land  (la  haute 
terre),  to  J.  de  Mortierre,  for  600  francs,  payable  at  stated 
terms. 

Remonstrance.  July  30,  1725.  Mr.  Raquet  is  siuprised  that 
Surgeon  St.  Hilaire  moves  to  recover  so  large  a  sxrni  as 
800  francs  without  producing  requisite  vouchers  in  writ- 
ing.   Mr.  R.  asks  to  be  discharged. 

(Apparently  he  qualifies  Sherfif  Vincent  as  his  attorney; 
but  this  portion  is  mutilated.) 

Summons  of  Litigants.  July  30,  1725.  St.  Hilaire  vs.  Raquet. 
Parties  to  appear  before  Coxmcillor  Perry,  August  1. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  July  30,  1725.  Captain  de  Gauverit  seeks  to 
collect  200  francs  from  one  Livet,  tailor. 

Notice  served  on  Livet  at  Gentilly,  about  two  leagues 
from  town. 

Summons  in  Civil  Suit.  August  2,  1725.  At  the  instance  of  Sur- 
geon St.  Hilaire,  Sheriff  Vincent  notifies  simdry  parties 
to  attend  hearing  before  Councillor  Perry,  on  August 
3,  2  p.  m. 

(Margin  torn  away.) 

Memorandum  of  Account.    August  3,  1725.    Durivage  acknowl- 
edges having  transferred  to  St.  Hilaire  a  bill  of  276  francs 
for  wood  payable  by  Baron  d'Hombourg;  and  has  given 
his  note  for  what  else  he  owes  to  St.  Hilaire. 
Badly  faded. 
(Awarded). 

Acknowledgment  and   Receipts.     August  3,   1725.     Dxirivage 

"acknowledges  and  confesses"  his  debit  of  83  fiancs  to 

St.  Hilaire,  in  balance  of  work  done  by  St.  H.  for  D. 

Promise  to  pay  two  months  from  date. 

Successive  receipts  by  Vincent  May  14,  1726,  July 

15,  1726. 
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Testimony  in  Civil  Suit.  August  3,  1725.  St.  Hilaire  vs.  Raquet, 
executor  for  late  Mr.  Guenot.  Witness  /.  B.  Massy; 
knows  that  Mr.  G.  held  about  700  or  800  francs  in  notes 
belonging  to  St.  H.  about  two  months  before  death  of 
G.  Louis  Auguste  de  la  lA)ire  knows  that  St.  H.,  in 
November,  1722,  consigned  771  francs  in  notes  to  G. 
then  going  down  to  N.  O.,  for  conversion  into  bills. 
Thinks  a  few  were  "converted."  Less  direct  evidence  by 
Pierre  Ricart,  J.  B.  Faucon,  Dumanoir  and  Recorder 
Michel  Rossard. 

Document  in  duplicate,  and  both  copies  well  preserved. 

Filed  No.  178. 

Petition  for  Just  Judgment.  August  4,  1725.  Recorder  Rossard 
earnestly  defends  the  character  of  Mr.  Desbrosses, 
former  warehouse  guard,  now  xmder  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. In  particular,  let  Mr.  Desbrosses  be  crwiited  with 
1500  francs  for  a  certain  slave  who  belongs  lawfully  to 
Mr.  D.  but  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Pradel.  It  is  not  the 
company's  policy  to  rob  a  debtor  of  his  own  assets. 
FUed  with  proceedings.    Delachaise. 

Decision  in  Suit  Against  Mr.  Desbrosses.  August  4,  1725. 
Coimcil  dismisses  Criminal  charge,  and  niakes  provision 
for  due  settlement  of  account  in  dispute. 

Slave  transaction  is  referred  to  further  elucidation. 

Judgment  postponed  in  a  suit  *'vs,  Marlot  and  St. 
Martin." 

Ragged  edges. 

Filed  No.  177. 

Petition  in  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  August  6,  1725. 
Marie  Anne  Artu,  widow  of  late  Jean  Faure,  asks  to  be 
qualified  to  plead  as  mother  of  her  three  minor  children; 
and  l6t  proceedings  be  instituted  for  election  of  guardian 
and  surrogate  guardian. 
Approved. 

Decision  Over  Disputed  Marriage  Contract.  August  6,  1725. 
Thomas  De  Sercy  nonsuited  and  subject  to  costs  and 
traveling  expenses. 
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In  these  modem  days  the  history  of  the  past  must  yield,  giving 
precedence  to  the  record  of  the  present,  and  of  such  we  have  had  our 
fill  during  the  last  few  years.  Still  we  feel  as  did  Patrick  Henry 
when  he  uttered  his  famous  statement  that  he  knew  of  no  way  of 
judging  the  future  but  by  the  past.  Our  present  is  now  so  entangled 
with  new  and  world-wide  conditions  that  all  our  mental  powers 
must  be  concentrated  upon  the  conditions  that  environ  us,  for  some  or 
for  many  of  which  we  know  of  no  precedents,  of  no  past.  It  was  Solo- 
mon who  said,  "there  is  nothing  new  imder  the  sun"  and  a  recent  writer 
has  said  that  the  old  Gi'eek  cities  were  a  loose  leagued  agglomerate  of 
States,  incapable  of  federation  and  helpless  through  their  own  jealou- 
sies yet  with  a  basic  foundation  that  led  them  to  give  to  the  world 
for  a  time  its  most  advanced  civilization,  all  of  which  we  feel  to  this 
day.  Greek  humanism  was  followed  by  Roman  law  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical majesty  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  are  where  we  are,  leaders  of  the  world  in  our  civilization; 
it  is  certainly  the  outgrowth  of  all  that  has  preceded  our  time  and  we 
can  only  learn  to  appreciate  our  position  as  a  nation  by  constant 
study  of  the  past.  For  such  studies  our  Historical  Societies  organized, 
and  we  here  in  Louisiana  have  our  duties  to  perform,  duties  to  our 
families,  to  our  State  and  to  our  Nation.  With  diminished  activi- 
ties diuing  some  years  we  then  came  to  the  work  with  increased 
inspiration  and  with  renewed  energy  because  of  the  manifest  desire 
of  our  increasing  membership  to  carry  our  work  on  to  even  higher 
and  more  successful  levels. 

The  present  issue  of  our  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly  contains 
exceptionally  valuable  data,  somewhat  fragmentary  in  character, 
but  such  as  concern  Louisiana  from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the 
present.  Dr.  Clarence  Wyatt  Bispham's  essay  on  "New  Orleans,  a 
Treasure  House  for  Historians,"  tells  its  own  story  better  than  we 
can,  of  what  we  here  can  do  in  gathering  together  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  Louisiana  history  of  which  the  supply  is  great  but  in  which 
historic  fields  the  laborers  have  been  comparatively  few.  Dr.  Bis- 
pham  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of  Louisiana's 
imexplored  historical  resources  and  the  facts  sustain  all  he  says. 

Mr.  Stanley  Clisby  Arthur's  able  paper  on  the  "Pelican  the 
Emblematic  bird  of  Louisiana"  is  a  most  and  excellent  valuable 
article.  He  is  an  accomplished  ornithologist  and  has  done  and  some 
splendid  work  for  the  State  as  the  ornithologist  of  the  Louisiana 
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Conservation  Commisvsion.  Some  decades  ago  we  saw  a  stuffed 
white  Pelican  on  the  desk  of  the  leading  hotel  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 
We  inquired  as  to  whence  it  came  and  the  answer  was  that  it  was 
captured  there.  Now  we  learn  from  Mr.  Arthur  that  the  white 
Pelican  although  migratory  hatches  out  its  young  in  the  great  north- 
em  lake  coimtry  while  the  dark  gray  Pelican  hatches  and  rears 
its  young  in  Louisiana. 

Col.  L.  H.  De  Grange's  Historical  data  concerning  Spanish  Fort 
will  be  foxmd  quite  interesting  and  we  think  it  is  the  first  dear  state- 
ment as  to  Spanish  Fort,  its  raison  d'etre  and  traditions. 

Reminiscences  of  the  women  of  the  sixties  are  gracefully  and 
graphically  given  by  Mrs.  Tompkins  and  these  Reminiscences  of 
days  that  are  gone  tell  of  what  was  conunonplace  in  the  Carolinas 
110  years  ago.  Manon  L'Escaut,  in  French  and  as  translated  by 
our  estimable  corresponding  secretary  Mrs.  H.  H.  Cruzat,  tell  the 
story.  This  romance  by  Abb6  Provost  published  in  1733  is  said  by 
Saintsburg  to  be  the  first  masterpiece  of  French  literature  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  novel.  It  will  be  found  interesting  in  either 
language. 

The  records  of  the  Superior  Coimcil  of  Louisiana  back  in  1725 
lead  us  to  realize  that  there  were  legal  troubles  in  those  days  as  well 
as  now  and  involving  some  legal  points  nearly  as  obscure  200  years 
ago  as  now. 

The  celebration  of  the  foxmding  of  New  Orleans  by  our  Society 
occurred  on  December  20th,  1918,  Honorable  Charles  Barret, 
consul  general  of  France  delivering  an  address  in  French,  which  will 
be  foimd  in  this  issue  together  with  its  translation  by  Miss  Grace 
King.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Mr.  Delvaille  H.  Theard,  Mr.  U. 
Marinoni  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Cruzat. 

SUtement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circu  ation,  etc..  required  by  the  Act  of  Congreat 
of  August  24,  1912,  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  published  quarterly  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for 
April  1, 1919.  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans.  Before  roe.  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  Parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  Dymond.  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
aaw,  deposes  ands  ays  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 
Publisher,  Louisiana  Historical  Society.  Editor.  Managerg  Editor,  Business  Manager,  John  Pymond, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  and  issues  no  stodc. 
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THE  ARCHIVES  OF  LOUISIANA 


By  Henry  Plauchi  Dart, 
of  the  New  Orleans  Bar.* 


Four  out  of  the  five  vowels  have  been  overworked  to  make  the 
name  Louisiana,  and  all  of  them  were  used  in  the  "Louisiane"  of  our 
ancestors.  With  nine  letters  in  the  word,  and  six  of  them  vowels, 
there  resulted  a  soft,  musical  title  which  tended  from  the  first  to 
gather  about  it,  like  our  trees  gather  moss,  the  legend  and  romance 
which  permeate  our  histories  and  still  affect  our  lives. 

In  the  geographical  center  of  New  Orleans,  there  is  a  section 
familiarly  called  the  ''Old  City."  Its  characteristics  are  narrow  and 
rather  imdistinguished  streets,  hemmed  in  as  a  rule  by  old  buildings 
more  or  less  shabby.  Not  as  old  as  they  appear  to  be,  the  latter  are 
distinctly  foreign  and  suggestive  of  a  different  species  from  that 
required  by  this  generation  even  for  its  himiblest  uses.  The  con- 
veniences and  activities  of  modem  life  seem  out  of  place  there.  Nor 
are  these  obtrusively  evident,  and  such  as  they  are,  have  not  mater- 
ially altered  the  old  world  aspect  of  the  region.  Indeed,  in  some 
portions  of  it,  the  influx  of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe  has 
helped  to  preserve  the  institution  without  adding  anything  to  the 
dignity  of  this  down-at-the-hed  reminder  of  our  former  gentility. 

Whatever  the  spot  may  once  have  represented,  it  is  now  like 
the  patch  on  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  thing  of  fashion  and 
style.  It  is  supposed  to  distinguish  this  city  over  all  mimicipal 
aggregations  elsewhere  situate  and  it  may  not  be  denied  that  it  is 


*Thii  addrets  was  delivered  before  the  Round  Table  Qub  in  New  Orleans,  Dec  11,  1919 
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widely  advertised  and  very  much  exploited.  It  is  an  attraction 
for  many  tourists,  who  may  be  seen  any  fine  day,  book  in  hand,  or 
with  some  anxious  and  usually  uninformed  resident  locating  this  or 
that  survival  of  the  ancient  regime  of  Louisiana.  Societies  have 
been  formed  to  mark  buildings  and  locations  famous  in  history  and 
legend,  and  pious  hands  are  industriously  preserving  these  landmarks. 
Indeed,  to  dispute  the  usefulness  of  the  quarter,  to  deny  its  charm, 
or  to  fail  to  appreciate  its  atmosphere,  would  lay  one  open  to  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty  to  this  our  dear  Mother,  the  famous  and  de- 
lightful City  of  the  Crescent.  Far  be  it  from  me  or  you  to  intimate 
that  we  are  not  in  complete  harmony  with  this  sweet  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, even  though  a  good  story  sometimes  grows  out  of  it. 

The  last  time  I  appeared  before  the  Roimd  Table  Club  (several) 
years  ago),  my  topic  was  the  Decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
on  the  disputed  presidential  election  of  1876,  the  Hayes-Tilden 
Controversy.  In  the  spirit  which  dominates  these  lectures,  that 
nothing  is  ever  finally  settled  imtil  it  is  settled  right,  I  had  imder- 
taken  that  night  to  argue  the  appeal  of  history  against  the  decision. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  climax  of  the  argument,  there  came  into  the 
room  a  distinguished  visitor  from  Washington,  the  reporter  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  chap- 
eroned by  a  very  active  member  of  this  Club,  who  lived  on  Rue 
Royale  and  had  a  due  appreciation  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  part 
of  our  world.  The  distinguished  visitor  sat  a  while  among  us,  lis- 
tened with  interest  for  a  few  moments  to  the  speaker,  and  then  was 
carried  away  to  fill  another  engagement.  Under  this  hospitable 
direction,  he  saw  nothing,  of  course,  but  the  old  city,  its  landmarks 
and  the  wonderful  collection  of  historical  records  and  curios  at  the 
Cabildo.i  The  great  French  names  of  our  Eighteenth  Century, 
Bienville,  Iberville,  Conti,  the  King  of  France,  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
the  Dauphin,  were  called  out  to  the  visitor  as  his  car  rolled  over  the 
crossings.  The  Spanish  Cabildo,  the  Chiefs  of  that  era,  O'Reilly, 
tJnzaga,  Miro,  Carondelet,  Gayoso,  Casacalvo  and  Salcedo, — how 
deftly  all  this  fitted  into  the  scene  of  that  day  and  night.  The  foreign 
menu  and  french  cooking  of  the  restaurant  heightened  his  illusion 
and  left  him  entranced  with  the  old  city,  the  only  City  of  New  Orleans 
that  he  saw.  He  had  escaped  for  a  while  en  route  to  the  Club  and 
back  to  dinner,  but  in  the  few  moments  at  the  lecture,  he  had  heard 
discussion  on  a  matter  that  occurred  after  his  own  birth,  not  antique 
yet  scarcely  new.    It  was,  however,  a  momentary  rift  in  the  vision 


iSo  called  becatne  it  b  the  building  in  which  the  Spanish  municipal  body»  the  Cabildo,  held 
{tswasions. 
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of  real  old  times  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  A  while 
afterwards,  I  met  in  Washington  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  he  said^  "Our  reporter  recently  paid  a  flying  visit  to  New  Orleans, 
where  between  trains  he  was  carri^  around  the  old  city,  taken  to 
the  Cabildo,  limched  in  the  old  quarter,  and  told  many  ancient, 
quaint  and  interesting  stories.  He  came  back  here  enchanted  (said 
the  Judge)  and  told  us  how  odd  it  all  was  to  have  been  suddenly* 
whisked  out  of  his  Twentieth  Century  life  into  this  atmosphere  of 
the  Eighteenth.  "But,"  said  he  to  the  Judge,  "they  are  catching 
up  down  there;  they  are  catching  up.  They  have  just  heard  about  the 
Election  of  1876  and  are  very  much  excited  over  it." 

In  the  interval  between  that  lecture  and  this  moment,  the 
world  has  also  caught  up  and  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  touch  any 
topic,  grave  or  gay,  which  does  not  reflect  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  cataclysm  through  which  civilization  has  recently  passed. 
When  the  Chairman  of  your  Conunittee  extended  me  a  pressing, 
and  I  may  add,  a  flattering  invitation  to  address  you  this  evening,  I 
suggested  we  had  had  so  much  physical  and  mental  disturbance 
during  the  last  five  years,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  hold  an 
audience  imless  one  could  touch  a  key  that  would  stimulate  and  exalt 
its  recent  ideals.  I  said  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this.  "That,"  he 
said,  "is  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  invited  you.  Give 
them  something  to  rest  them."  His  advice  was  suggestive  of  a  pillow 
or  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  a  topic  that  would  lull  one  to  the  land  of  the 
lotus  or  to  dreams  of  sxmny  fishing  spots;  or  perhaps  of  an  idyl  in 
which  there  would  be  no  domestic  problems  or  high  cost  of  living. 

In  truth,  it  was  better  intentioned  than  at  first  blush  it  might 
have  seemed.  Are  we  not  all  of  us  overwrought?  War,  frightful- 
ness,  heroism,  sorrow,  have  flooded  our  hearts;  time  will  discoimt  it, 
but  the  days  of  grace  are  afflicted  by  diseases,  moral  and  ph>^cal, 
public  and  private.  The  world  is  still  upside  down  and  who  is  not 
tired  of  it? 

The  prescription  of  your  Chairman  is  rest, — rest  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  years  and  a  reaction  to  the  imdying  things,  the  things 
that  rule  the  soul  of  the  scholar  and  prevail  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
mind.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  fill  this  prescription,  but  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  something  that  has  helped  me  to  bear  my  individual 
losses  in  this  disastrous  period.  It  is  far  away  from  anything  we 
have  recently  thought  about;  indeed. so  far  away,  the  spirit  of  our 
visitor  just  described  would  be  shocked.  "They  have  relapsed!"  he 
would  cry. 
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My  subject  is  "The  Archives  of  Louisiana,"  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention, within  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal,  to  travel  quickly 
into  a  plain  but  not  iminteresting  region;  to  go  with  you  into  the 
story  of  the  documents  which  concern  the  history  of  the  period  of 
which  the  old  quarter  was  the  heart  of  Louisiana.  I  have  a  double 
purpose.  I  shall  attract  attention  to  our  civic  duty  in  an  important 
cause  and  shall  endeavor  to  stir  up  in  you  a  desire  and  a  will  to 
rectify  a  wrong  while  there  yet  is  time.  I  shall  discover  to  you,  I 
hope,  a  new  source  of  interest  in  New  Orleans  and  show  you  a  way 
to  create  a  revenue  for  us;  to  build  up  something  which  will  attract 
visit(M^,  with  all  that  this  means,  and  at  the  same  time,  educate 
ourselves  and  yield  us  too  a  revenue,  that  revenue  which  all  new 
study  brings  to  the  mind. 

While  the  subject  is  ancient,  the  topic  is  timely  because  we 
have  recently  heard  much  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  priceless 
historical  memorials.  Monxmients  and  mtmiments  of  European 
history  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigency  of  war.  The  lesson  of 
those  lost  things  will  not  wholly  perish,  because  pictures,  copies 
and  other  evidence  still  exists,  but  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  our 
historical  archives,  what  is  left  of  them,  have  not  been  copied  or 
reproduced.  Some  of  these  memorials  are  just  as  precious  to  man- 
kind as  the  Magna  Charta  or  the  parchment  original  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  not  only  a  composite  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new  to  an  extent  not  paralleled  in  any  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  but  the  original  elements  have  again  and  again  gone 
through  the  crucible.  From  1699  to  1762,  it  was  a  colony  of  France; 
firom  1762  to  1803,  a  province  of  Spain;  from  1803  to  1812,  a  territory 
of  the  United  States;  from  1812  to  1861,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
poured  their  children  into  the  fertile  and  fortime-making  land; 
from  1861  to  1865,  she  was  a  member  of  the  tmion  of  Confederate 
States,  and  during  three  years  of  that  period,  this  City  and  a  part 
of  the  State  was  ruled  as  conquered  territory  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States.  In  1868,  the  State  passed  xmder  the  rule  of  the 
carpet  bagger,  scalawag  and  negro,  a  domination  even  more  alien 
than  any  which  had  existed  under  the  ancient  changes  of  Sovereigns. 
In  1877,  the  Louisianian  recovered  possession  and  has  kept  it  to  the 
present  time.  A  splendid  historical  panorama  is  here  spread  befcre 
us,  yet  how  little  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  the  records  or  to 
utilize  them  for  the  student  and  historian. 

Out  of  all  these  changes  of  government  and  intermixture  of 
peoples  grew  Louisiana  as  we  know  it;  each  of  these  changes  and 
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each  periodic  intermixture  left  its  strata  for  the  future  weal  or  woe 
of  the  State,  so  that  in  constitution,  laws  and  race,  we  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  institutions  and  races  which  have  preceded  us.  To 
know  us  you  must  know  our  ancestry,  to  understand  our  institutions 
you  must  xmderstand  their  origins.  All  this  is  commonplace,  and 
another  truth  is  quite  as  hackneyed, — ^that  the  record  and  the  history 
of  these  changes  should  be  preserved,  as  you  preserve  your  individual 
histories  in  family  bibles  or  in  geneological  or  family  trees. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  interrogate  ourselves  as  to  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  elements  of  our  history.  We  are,  each  of  us,  egotists 
in  our  pride  of  father  and  grandfather,  and  mother  and  grandmother. 
Our  personal  or  derived  knowledge  of  these  is  passed  on  to  our  chil- 
dren, and  science  clinches  the  story  by  insisting  on  hereditary  in- 
stincts, the  reproduction  of  types  and  the  recreation  of  species. 
We  say  to  our  children  in  effect,  as  one  gracious  woman  of  my  own 
tribe  used  to  say  to  her  brood,  *'Hold  up  your  head,  turn  out  your 
toes,  and  remember  who  you  are!"  How  could  they  remember 
who  they  are  without  a  knowledge  of  who  they  were?  And  as  with 
the  family,  so  with  the  State.  We  want  to  hold  up  her  head,  to 
turn  out  her  toes  and  remember  who  she  is,  and  because  she  is  our 
mother  and  speaks  to  the  eye  and  the  heart  we  must  have  the  records 
and  the  evidence.  Besides,  a  land  rich  in  archives  is  a  land  rich  in 
memories,  and  remembrance  is  the  anchor  of  the  State.  Love  of 
country,  pride  of  country,  faith  in  coimtry,  makes  heroes  of  her 
children. 

What  then  are  the  Archives  of  Louisiana,  about  which  we 
are  weaving  so  many  preliminaries?  Generally  speaking,  archives 
are  the  records  and  docimients  relating  to  the  transactions  of  a 
government,  without  exclusion  of  anything.  But  a  narrower  sense 
is  the  true  one  for  our  purpose.  The  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
covers  only  such  collections  of  the  materials  of  history,  public  or 
private,  which  have  been  set  aside  by  legislative  authority  in  the 
custody  of  some  department  or  instrumentality  of  government  for 
public  use  and  study.  Indeed,  every  government,  including  our  own, 
retains  control  of  certain  archives  which  are  never  opened  to  the 
public  imtil  long  after  the  matters  covered  by  them  cease  to  be  of 
any  htunan  concern.  Some  governments  absolutely  refuse  the  in- 
spection of  certain  records  which  would  seem  long  since  to  have  fallen 
under  this  last  qualification. 

Whenever  the  archives  have  been  thus  segregated,  the  scope 
of  the  collection  widens,  it  then  includes  books,  pamphlets,  manu- 
scripts, family  records,  pictures,  newspapers,  everything  that  con- 
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duces  to  the  study  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  delineates  the  manners 
and  traces  the  progress  of  society,  or  has  a  tendency  to  rescue  the  true 
history  of  men  and  government  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
effects  of  ignorance  or  neglect. 

Within  the  limitations  here  prescribed,  the  Archives  of  Louisiana 
are  the  records,  public  and  private,  and  the  historical  data  of  every 
kind  pertaining  to  the  French  and  Spanish  domination,  a  period 
of  one  himdred  and  four  years;  the  Territorial  Era,  1803-1812,  nine 
years,  and  the  period  of  Statehood,  1812-1919.  Our  local  archives 
contain  papers  applicable  to  the  French  and  Spanish  period,  and 
for  the  Territorial  Period  almost  nothing  aside  from  the  printed 
laws.    The  Statehood  period  is,  of  course,  full  of  material. 

When  Louisiana  was  imder  the  dominion  of  France,  exact 
records  were  kept  here  of  every  governmental  transaction,  besides 
which  there  were  the  strictly  local  records,  such  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Superior  Coimcil,  the  transactions  in  land,  the  incidents 
of  litigation,  the  reports  of  officers,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  much 
of  this  material  was.  taken  to  France  by  the  several  Governors  as 
their  time  of  service  ended,  and  it  is  charged  but  still  disputed  that 
Aubry,  the  last  French  commander,  carried  off  many  valuable 
records.  We  have,  however,  quite  a  collection  of  the  local  records 
of  the  French  period  and  there  is  much  not  in  our  possession  still 
accessible.  Under  the  Spanish  regime,  the  government  was  aristo- 
cratic, autocratic  and  corrupt.  The  Cabildo  did  not  possess  or  exer- 
cise the  authority  obtained  by  its  French  predecessor,  the  SuperiOT 
Coimcil.  The  records  of  that  period  were  imdoubtedly  volimmious, 
because  the  Spanish  official  wrote  much  and  wrote  often.  Each 
governor  going  out  of  office  was,  however,  subjected  to  an  inquiry 
at  home  which  covered  his  whole  administration.  Due  to  this,  it 
is  said,  each  official  carried  back  with  him  records  and  documents 
to  fortify  his  defense.  This  would  accoimt,  in  part,  for  the  paucity 
of  our  local  Spanish  Archives. 

Louisiana  was  sold  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
and  provision  was  made  for  transferring  to  us  the  archives  of  the 
preceding  government.  Of  course,  it  was  contemplated  Spain  would 
deliver  to  France  all  the  local  records,  and  the  United  States  would, 
in  turn,  receive  them  from  France.  But  when  Louisiana  was  de- 
livered, it  was  found  the  Archives  had  been  stripped,  leaving  literally 
only  chips  and  whetstones,  particularly  for  the  Spanish  period. 

The  investigations  made  in  1848  imder  the  influence  of  Charles 
Gayarr6  established  that  France  and  Spain  still  held  in  their  archives 
local  records  which,  in  truth,  belonged  to  the  colony  and  province 
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and  should  never  have  been  removed  from  it.  The  search  for  these 
records  makes  one  of  the  world's  interesting  stories.  Mr.  Gayarr6 
was  represented  in  Seville  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  and  the  latter's 
letter  of  August  31,  1848,  to  Mr.  Saimders,  United  States  Minister 
at  Madrid,  was  the  first  reliable  information  that  the  papers  still 
existed.  As  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Gayarr6's 
report,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  reading  a  part  of  this  letter.  He 
says: 

"After  some  delay,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Chief  Ar- 
chivero  time  to  look  for  and  to  bring  out  to  me  the  papers,  if 
any,  which  relate  to  Louisiana,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  there  was  a  large  room  full  of  them,  that  came  from 
Madrid  in  1828.  I  was  accordingly  installed  in  the  said  room, 
and  allowed  to  begin  my  search.  I  soon  foimd  that  the  papers 
were  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  came  from  the 
capital,  tied  in  bimdles,  most  of  which  were  not  ticketed — 
and  without  the  least  order  or  classification.  I  began,  how- 
ever, my  search,  and  among  a  mass  of  useless  trash,  was  lucky 
enough  to  discover,  at  the  end  of  some  days,  some  bimdles 
of  liasses,  containing  the  correspondence  of  Unzaga,  Navarro, 
Rendon,  Morales,  Miro,  Carondelet,  &c.,  who  were  either 
military  governors  or  Intendants  of  Louisiana.  I  continued 
my  researches,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  part  of  the 
secret  correspondence  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  White,  Col. 
Dxmn,  and  other  parties,  who  offered  to  annex  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  States,  and  were  xmdoubtedly  in  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  government,  as  may  be  fully  proved  by  their  own 
correspondence.  Though  these  papers,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
are  not  complete,  (some  of  the  public  officers  at  Madrid 
having  neglected  to  send  their  contingent  at  the  time),  I  have 
no  hesitation  to  say  that  much  interesting  matter  may  be 
selected  from  those  I  now  have  in  hand;  and  moreover,  as  on 
my  return  to  Madrid,  I  shall  not  fail  to  look  also  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  war  office,  and  in  those  of  the  Suprimido  Consejo 
de  Indias,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  there  whatever  is 
wanting  here. 

"So  far  with  regard  to  the  papers  themselves.  With 
regard  to  my  proceedings  here,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts.  The  papers,  )as  I  said 
before,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  discwder,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  classify  them  since  they  came  from 
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Madrid.  Most  of  them  have  no  other  inscription  but  this: 
Louisiana,  Florida  Occidental;  a  few  only  have  the  year 
marked  on  the  outside,  in  red  letters,  and  the  greater  part, 
not  to  say  all  of  them,  contain  such  heterogeneous  matter, 
that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  considerable  patience 
to  ascertain  their  contents.  The  archives  are  open  only  five 
days  in  the  week,  from  ten  to  one.  No  transcripts  are  allowed 
except  those  made  by  the  clerks  of  the  establishment,  and 
that  according  to  a  tariff  which  is  more  than  double  the 
price  usually  paid  at  Madrid." 

Later,  in  1849,  Mr.  Gayangos  wrote  as  follows: 

'The  state  of  those  archives,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  as 
lamentably  bad  as  any  I  have  yet  seen.  Great  masses  of 
papers,  thrown  confusedly  on  large  deal  tables,  or  covering 
the  floors  of  wide,  desolate  rooms;  no  indexes  whatever,  and 
the  clerks  as  ignorant  of  Louisiana  affairs,  as  if  that  State  had 
never  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy." 

More  than  fifty  years  after  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Shepherd, 
representing  the  Carnegie  Institution,  made  a  careful  research  in  the 
Spanish  archives,  and  his  report  showed  our  records  were  still 
extant,  and  apparently  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Gayangos  first  saw 
them.  He  foimd  thousands  of  docimients  lying  imcared  for  in  an- 
cient buildings  in  Seville,  Madrid  and  Simancas,  and  others  still  re- 
posing at  Havana.    Speaking  of  those  in  Seville,  he  said: 

'The  2,500  bimdles  of  which  the  collection  is  composed 
lie  in  confused  heaps  about  the  floor  of  a  cellar-like  roOTi, 
where  dampness,  dust  and  moths  are  consiuning  the  papers, 
and  many  of  them  are  beyond  reclaim.  On  account  of  their 
condition,  which  is  a  menace  to  the  preservation  of  the  papers 
in  the  archives  should  they  be  brought  into  contact  with 
them,  these  'Cuban'  docimients  are  not  supposed  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  public." 

"Of  these  2,500  bundles  of  papers  I  should  say  that 
1,800  or  2,000  relate  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  history  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.  Here  the 
English  and  French  originals  of  the  Spanish  translations, 
found  in  the  regularly  accessible  sections  of  the  archives, 
are  assembled  in  copious  quantities;  and  more,  the  details 
of  the  colonial  administration  in  all  its  branches,  the  local 
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correspondence,  private  concerns,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
matters  of  daily  life  are  all  buried  with  them.  To  the  local 
historian  of  any  of  the  States  that  come  from  Spanish  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  as  well  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  most  of 
these  papers  are  of  great  value,  and  many  a  nugget  in  this 
imexplored  mine  of  the  Indies  is  there  also  for  the  general 
historian  of  the  United  States."^ 

When  Louisiana  passed  into  American  control,  so  many  great 
questions,  racial,  political  and  governmental,  were  presented,  the 
Territorial  Era  resolved  itself  into  a  battlefield  where  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  archives  had  no  consideration  and  no  place.  The 
men  of  native  birth  had  lived,  or  descended  from  those  who  had 
lived  imder  French  and  Spanish  rule;  they  knew  their  wrongs  and 
their  rights  as  subjects  of  a  King  or  Emporer,  and  they  imderstood 
the  course  of  life  here  during  the  preceding  century.  They  needed 
no  records  for  this,  and  the  history  of  the  Territory  was  to  them  but 
a  thing  of  yesterday. 

In  1809,  however,  a  French  emigrant,  Francois  Xavier  Martin, 
long  resident  in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  was  appointed 
by  President  Madison  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  now  the  State  of  Louisiana.  His  position 
as  Territorial  Judge  brought  him  in  contact  with  our  ancient  institu- 
tions; his  judicial  studies  carried  him  into  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  place,  which  as  yet  had  no  other  law  for  its  governance.  The 
governor  and  legislature  were,  it  is  true,  making  new  laws,  but  they 
did  not  move  as  fast  in  those  days  as  we  now  do.  When  the  Territory, 
became  a  State,  in  1812,  Martin  left  the  bench  and  served  as  first 
Attorney  General  of  Louisiana.  In  1815,  he  became  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  decisions  as  Territorial  and  Supreme  Judge 
would  easily  furnish  the  substance  of  a  history  of  our  law  of  the 
ancient  times,  but  he  chose  a  wider  field  and  wrote  the  Histcwy  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  published  in  New  Orleans  in  1827  and  for  the 
first  time  a  chronological  story  was  presented  of  life  here  for  more 
than  a  hxmdred  years.  Judge  Martin,  as  I  have  suggested,  had  the 
advantage  of  the  archives,  as  well  as  living  witnesses,  and  knowing 
as  we  now  do  how  much  was  concealed  from  his  eyes,  it  is  remarkable  how 
true  his  touch  was.  He  seldom  misses  the  mark,  and  when  he  does, 
it  is  usually  an  inaccuracy  due  to  lack  of  positive  information  and 
incomplete  records.    But  accurate  as  is  the  work,  he  did  not  deal 


The  Spanish  Archlvet  and  their  importance  for  the  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  American  Hist, 
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with  history  as  we  now  understand  it.  We  get  from  him  broad 
outlines  and  much  petty  detail.  The  life  of  the  people,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  government  are  only  dimly  traced.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  Father  of  Louisiana  History. 

Martin's  writings  brought  vididly  before  us  the  duty  of  gather- 
ing and  preserving  our  archives.  In  Baton  Rouge,  a  society  was 
formed  for  that  purpose  but  soon  ceased  to  function.  In  1836,  in 
New  Orleans,  the  Lx>uisiana  Historical  Society  was  formed  with 
Martjn  among  the  organizers  and  Judge  Henry  Bullard  as  President. 
1%  was  set  going  with  the  support  of  an  enthusiastic,  influential 
an4  cultured  ipembership.  Judge  Bullard  delivered  th^  inaugural 
^dress,  which  is  one  of  our  classics,  and  in  this  he  delineated  the 
coursp  which  we  have  tried  ever  since  to  follow.?  It  was  soon  evident, 
however,  that  it  was  as  yet  too  early  to  interest  the  authorities  and 
the  people  in  tjie  dry  bones  of  history,  the  archives  and  the  society 
(fragged  slowly  into  the  lees  and  dregs  of  forgotten  things.  There 
w^s,  however,  s^  leaven  of  public  spirited  souls  always  working  for 
the  good  purpose,  and  in  1846,  the  society  was  reorganized  with 
Maitin  old,  blind  and  almost  helpless,  and  soon  to  die,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's chair.  Put  he  was  the  inspiring  cause  of  the  renewal  of  ef- 
fort, and  he  had  an  executive  committee  whose  names  are  written 
broad  on  our  records.  They  were  J.  P.  Benjamin,  E.  J.  Forstall, 
Dr.  Hawkes,  Alfred  Hennen,  L.  Janin,  J.  L.  Riddell  and  J.  D.  B. 
de  Pow.  Under  these  men,  a  circular  was  prepared  and  sent  through 
the  State.  This  contained  ten  questions,  all  of  historical  import, 
seeking  data  and  infonnation  whidh  was  needed  to  begin  the  creation 
of  a  system;  in  short,  a  general  search  warrant  for  the  material  of 
Louisiana  history. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  Charles  Gayarrfe,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Louisiana  under  Governor  Mouton.  He  had  already 
begun  the  studies  which  later  gave  us  the  History  of  Louisiana  in 
four  volumes,  which  will  continue  to  be  a  reservoir  for  future  his- 
torians, at  least  imtil  our  archives  are  brought  under  modem  re- 
search. Mr.  Qayarrfi,  in  1847,  delivered  before  the  Society  his  lec- 
ture on  the  Romance  of  History,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  first 
yolunie  of  the  later  work.  He  also  influenced  the  L^slature  of 
Louisiana  to  appropriate  money,  which  was  used  to  purchase  a  manu- 
script prepared  by  Mr.  Magne  m  France  from  the  records  of  Louisiana 
in  ttie  Ministry  of  Marine.  This  work  is  a  summary  and  in  some 
places  a  copy  of  those  records.    It  was  used  by  Mr.  Gayarrfe  in  bis 
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history,  and  it  disappeared  from  our  archives  in  the  looting  of  the 
same  by  the  Federal  forces  at  Baton  Rouge  about  1862.  Later 
it  was  recovered  and  it  is  now  in  the  Cabildo,  boimd  in  one  volimie, 
called  Notes  et  Docimients.  Forti6r  used  and  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  this  work  in  his  history  of  Louisiana.  Recent  examination 
under  the  light  of  modem  research  proves  it  to  be  still  valuable,  but 
not  accurate  or  wholly  reliable.  About  the  same  period,  1847,  Mr. 
Edmond  J.  Forstall  presented  the  society  with  a  somewhat  similar 
analysis  of  the  original  French  archives  prepared  at  his  own  expense 
in  France.  This  has  disappeared  but  fortunately  it  was  reprinted 
in  French's  Historical  collections  of  Louisiana.    (Part  2, 1850.) 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gayarr6  as  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
Spain  valuable  transcripts  of  the  Louisiana  records,  and  he  used 
these  in  his  history  of  the  Spanish  domination.  The  report  made 
by  him  to  the  legislature  on  this  subject  is  called  by  Justin  Windsor, 
the  historian,  one  of  the  State  docimients  of  Louisiana.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Grace  King,  I  have  read  one  of  the  rare  copies 
of  this  report;  a  duplicate  of  it  was  printed  by  order  of  Congress  over 
thirty  years  ago  but  it  is  now  exceedingly  rare.  These  Spanish 
documents  after  many  adventures  and  subtractions  are  now  in  the 
Cabildo. 

In  1848,  Senator  John  Perkins  of  Louisiana  caused  another 
compilation  of  the  French  records  to  be  made  at  his  expense,  and 
presented  this  to  the  State,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  in 
the  Society's  custody. 

It  would  imnecessarily  burden  this  evening  to  follow  up  these 
details,  and  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  how  seriously  our  fore- 
fathers pushed  the  matter  and  how  deep  the  interest  which  they 
awakened.  This  is  the  genesis  of  oiu-  archives.  The  men  who  thus 
labored  for  us  were  on  the  right  track  and  this  was  recognized  by 
the  legislature,  which  in  1860  incorporated  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society  and  gave  it  a  domicile  at  Baton  Rouge,  with  an  office  in  the 
State  Capitol.  Mr.  Gayarr6,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  elected 
President,  and  one  might  have  prophesied  imder  his  care  a  noble 
gathering  up  of  the  sources  of  history,  but  the  Civil  War  came  in 
1861  and  in  that  clash  of  arms  we  had  other  things  to  do,  while  the  for- 
tunes of  war  brought  almost  irreparable  disaster  upon  the  society.  Baton 
Rouge,  the  Capital,  was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces;  the  Capitol 
♦as  badly  injured  by  fire.  The  archives  were  scattered  and  they  have 
never  b^n  wholly  recovered.  When  the  Capitol  was  burning,  the 
records  of  the  Society  and  the  archives  of  the  State  were  in  part 
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removed  to  the  grounds  outside,  where  they  were  left  to  the  weather 
and  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  soldiers,  and  in  the  general  looting 
most  of  the  precious  portions  disappeared.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gayarr6,  a  search  was  instituted  after  the  war,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lyman  E>raper  of  Wisconsin  a  small  part  of  these 
was  foimd  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow  of  a  Federal  officer  and  re- 
stored to  the  State,  and  they  are  now  in  the  Cabildo. 

The  era  of  reconstruction  was  one  of  utter  stagnation  in  such 
matters,  but  the  society  kept  itself  alive  though  almost  moribund. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  State  was  legislative 
recognition  of  its  value.  An  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1877 
enlarged  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1860  and  changed  its  domicile 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans.  Between  those  dates  the  ar- 
chives of  the  society  had  been  moved  from  pillar  to  post  and  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  were  transferred  almost  as  often  as  a  cat  moves 
her  kittens.  Finally,  they  fell  to  the  custody  of  Tulane  University 
and  there  remained  imtil  the  Cabildo  was  made  their  resting  place. 

Mr.  Gayarr6  continued  to  be  President  imtil  1888  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  W.  W.  Howe.  The  organization  and  the  office  were, 
however,  empty  names.  That  whole  period  1860-1893  is  barren.  In 
1893,  William  Preston  Johnston,  President  of  Tulane  University, 
rallied  a  few  devoted  scholars  to  his  support  and  blew  life  once  more 
into  the  fragile  body.  Professor  Forti6r  was  made  President,  Prof. 
Ficklin,  Miss  Grace  King,  William  Beer  and  other  active  and  earnest 
workers  in  history  associated  in  the  good  work.*  For  a  third 
time  the  society  was  revived  and  apparently  it  has  now  passed  the 
stage  of  struggle  and  is  firmly  entrenched  in  public  appreciation. 
Under  the  new  administration  great  strides  have  been  made.  There 
is  a  good  membership,  a  printed  record  is  published  from  time  to 
time,  in  truth  everything  is  being  done  that  a  privately  supported 
organization  can  do  without  legislative  assistance.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  moved  from  the  Cabildo  in  1909,  that  building  was  dedicated 
by  the  State  to  historical  purposes  and  later  turned  over  by  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  State  Museimi,  and 
the  society  was  domiciled  therein.^  The  records  were  brought  to- 
gether once  more  and  for  about  ten  years  in  this  new  home  a  stead- 
fast effort  has  been  made  by  earnest  men  and  women  to  keep  alive 
public  interest  in  the  Cabildo  and  its  collections.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  created  by  the  State,  operates  alongside  the 
Society  as  a  separate  legal  entity;  there  is  harmony  between  the  two 


«Grace  King,  Preface  7,  La.  Hkt.  Soc  Pubt.  p.  9. 
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institutions  and  their  joint  exhibit  at  the  Cabildo  is  visited  by  thous- 
ands every  year.  The^e  well-kept  rooms  and  interesting  relics  are 
indeed  one  of  our  civic  attractions.  They  should  be  known  to  every 
person  in  Louisiana,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  joint  work  of  the  two  organizations  and  in 
their  objects  and  purposes.  The  expense  of  the  Museum  is  borne 
by  the  State  and  it  is  imquestionably  a  necessity  in  the  advancement 
of  Louisiana,  because  here  is  gathered  a  collection  which  appeals 
to  every  one  interested  in  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  his 
country.  The  Archive  side,  however,  is  neglected  by  the  State. 
That  is  to  say,  it  furnishes  little  or  no  money  for  its  support,  and  the 
result  is  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  increase 
of  its  collections  or  the  exploration  of  what  we  have.  Bad  as  this  is, 
time  is  working  against  us  toward  the  destruction  of  the  papers, 
which  have  not  been  examined,  classified,  indexed  or  catalogued  so 
that  they  may  be  opened  to  the  student  and  historian.  So  far  as 
knowledge  of  these  records  is  concerned,  the  page  is  blank,  ioc  no 
single  student  could  undertake  to  burrow  through  the  mass.  The 
stcMy  of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  boxes  containing  these  records 
from  1718  to  1803  has  been  repeated  so  often*  it  only  needs  be  said 
that  the  documentary  remains  of  French  and  Spanish  Louisiana  are 
interred  in  these  boxes  without  regard  to  relationship  or  respect 
for  the  future.  The  boxes  are  many,  the  dates  confused,  the  papers 
mixed.  It  may  be  that  in  the  past  some  one  lived  who  knew  the 
contents  of  these  closed  receptacles — there  are  some  persons  now 
living  who  have  seen  some  of  the  papers,  but  no  one  may  be  found  who 
has  ever  seen  them  all.  They  are  piled  in  the  vault  at  the  Presbytery 
(the  building  below  the  Cabildo)  awaiting  the  Pandora  touch  that 
shall  set  loose  their  blessings  on  an  anxious  world. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  interesting  you  at  all,  you  will  be  asking 
yourselves  the  question  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  argue  for  the 
preservation  of  heirlooms  of  this  character.  You  will  be  saying  it 
is  self-evident  that  they  should  be  protected  and  the  collections  in- 
creased and  that  the  archives  should  be  put  in  such  shape  that  you 
and  your  children  and  the  people  of  the  world  may  be  able  to  read, 
understand  and  enjoy  them.  There  is  an  old  maxim  that  water  never 
rises  higher  than  its  source.  The  legislature  has  too  many  cares,  too 
many  demands  upon  the  public  purse,  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  care  for 
voiceless,  dxmib  and  neglected  interests.  Therefore,  the  first  failure 
is  our  own.    If  we  would  insist  upon  the  performance  of  this  duty 


•Old  papers  of  Colonial  limes,  Alcee  Forticr,  1  Pubs.  La.  Hist.  Sy.  Part  H,  1895  p.  6.    Price  Re- 
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and  make  our  voices  audible,  the  legislatiire  would  hear  and  would 
be  glad  to  act,  and  furthermore,  would  find  the  money  necessary 
to  do  the  right  thing,  the  proper  duty.  These  archives  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  The  officers  are  powerless  to  care  for  them  xinless 
the  legislature  grants  the  means;  a  legislative  act  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  put  them  in  order  and  to  provide  foe  the  publi- 
cation would  meet  every  difficulty  which  now  oppresses  us. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  for  seventeen  years,  our  neigh- 
bor, Mississippi,  has  had  an  active  department  of  Archives  and 
History,  well  supported  by  the  people  and  government.  While  we 
have  teen  sleeping  she  has  been  gathering  records  that  pertain  to 
us  and  that  we  should  have  had.  A  mass  of  (original  and  creative 
work  has  been  done  by  her  and  it  is  recognized  all  over  the  world. 
The  reprinting  of  valuable  archives  which  she  has  tmdertaken  at  her 
own  expense  places  her  in  the  first  rank  of  civilized  peoples.  Rich 
and  proud  Louisiana  may  well  go  to  school  at  Mississippi's  Capital. 
She  would  bring  back  ideas  and  the  ambition  to  live  up  to  them. 

Our  legislature  only  needs  to  be  told,  needs  only  to  be  assured 
that  it  has  public  sentiment  behind  it,  and  the  result  will  be  accom- 
plished. What  is  it  we  must  tell  the  legislature?  What  is  it  you 
must  tell  yourselves?  Briefly,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  in  the  Cabildo  the  original  charters  of  government, 
original  records  of  the  French  Superior  Cotmcil,  thousands  of  papers 
representing  the  History  of  Louisiana  tmder  French  and  Spanish 
dominion.  To  illustrate  what  we  have,  there  has  been  recently 
exhtimed  and  printed  three  Constitutions  granted  by  Louis  of  France 
in  1712,  1716,  and  1719,  creating  the  Superior  Cotmcil  and  a  form  of 
government  for  Louisiana,  documents  of  equal  importance  to  the 
charters  and  constitutions  of  the  English  Colonies  with  which  our 
school  children  are  familiar.  These  documents  have  never  been 
referred  to  in  any  history  of  Louisiana.  Their  existence  was  forgotteiu 
They  were  practically  lost  to  memory  and  out  of  the  service  of  man- 
kind. 

There  is  in  the  Cabildo  a  mass  of  material  covering  the  local 
operation  of  the  French  government  of  Louisiana  and  all  the  details 
of  life  imder  government.  In  these  Court  and  Coimdl  records 
will  be  foimd  the  history  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  their  daily 
lives,  a  subject  hardly  noticed  in  any  of  our  printed  histories.  We 
will  discover  by  the  translation  of  these  documents  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived,  how  laws  were  made  and  promulgated,  how  rights  were 
protected  and  how  remedies  were  enforced,  on  all  of  which  our  his- 
tory is  silent. 
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Illustrating  briefly  as  I  must,  I  show  you  here  an  early  Ordi- 
nance, in  fading  ink,  the  production  of  the  King  and  the  Superior 
Cotmcil.  I  could  show  you  other  ordinances  •governing  almost  every 
detail  of  life,  all  in  the  same  fading  ink,  and  some  of  them  signed 
by  the  great  historical  personages  of  Louisiana.  It  would  surprise 
you  to  know,  from  these  laws  that  many  of  the  questions  which  are 
still  alive  and  urgent  in  this  coimtry  were  alive  and  urgent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  ordi- 
nance to  suppress  the  nuisance  of  idlers  and  loafers;  another  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  sailors;  another  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery.  You  will  be  pleased  to  know,  however, 
that  in  all  this  mass  of  legislation  there  is  nothing  said  about  the 
lawyers.  They  were  evidently  law-abiding  and  had  not  fallen  across 
the  good  order  and  well-doing  of  the  commimity.  Our  lamented 
friend  Fortifer,  long  a  member  of  this  Club,  wrote  a  history  of  Louis- 
iana in  which  he  noted  this  peculiarity  and  said  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  lawyers  in  Louisiana  in  that  period;  and  another 
writer  has  countered  by  saying  that  if  there  were  no  lawyers  perhaps 
it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  commimity 
to  pay  them.  But  the  real  truth  about  the  lawyers  in  these  early 
days  will  be  shown  by  these  old  records  whenever  they  are  trans- 
lated and  published.  The  lawyer  was  there  active  in  the  protection 
of  the  people,  and  doubtless  just  as  much  in  demand  as  he  now  is. 

In  the  Spanish  period,  these  records  will  show  how  the  Cabildo 
operated  as  a  method  of  government  for  the  Province  and  the  City 
5f  New  Orleans  and  as  a  coxirt  of  law,  and  they  will  explain  the  life 
of  the  French  Creole  under  Spanish  masters  and  rehabilitate  those 
people  and  justify  many  things  in  their  history.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
belief  today  that  the  opening  of  our  local  records  to  public  use  would 
result  in  a  rewriting  of  the  history  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  The 
Spanish  government  was  a  mild  tyranny.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause also  of  the  justice  of  the  principles  of  its  laws,  it  left  an  impress 
on  our  race,  our  customs,  our  laws  and  our  institutions  which  will 
never  pass  from  us.  We  are  doing  things  now  imder  forms  then 
established.  Our  laws  today  reflect  the  laws  of  that  period,  particu- 
larly in  all  matters  concerning  the  family.  But  in  our  history  there 
has  always  been  the  missing  link  between  the  laws  themselves  and  the 
influence  which  operated  in  the  enforcement  of  them.  The  French 
and  Spanish  regimes  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  imder  French  and 
Spanish  laws,  but  it  is  a  fact  tiiat  there  grew  up  a  body  of  Louisiana 
construction  and  interpretation  which  is  today  our  Civil  Law.  If 
it  be  true  these  local  records  would  supply  that  missing  link,  that  one 
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thing  would  justify  any  appeal  which  we  would  make  to  the  l^sla- 
ture  for  recognition  and  protection  and  publication  of  our  archives. 

When  the  Spaniard  passed,  the  Frenchman  came  again.  Fot 
twenty  days  only  the  representative  of  Napoleon,  the  Colonial 
Prefect  Laussat,  had  possession  of  Louisiana,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Jefferson's  agents  who  had  been  deputized  to  take  over-the  province. 
He  was  a  very  active  Frenchman  too.  In  the  short  period  of  his 
official  tenure,  he  abolished  the  Cabildo  and  did  various  other  and 
sundry  things  tending  to  eliminate  Spanish  ideas.  He  was  prodi- 
giously agressive,  and  the  voice  runs  out  of  breath  in  the  mere  eflFort 
to  follow  and  tell  his  activity.  He  created  problems  in  law  and  in 
government  that  sorely  vexed  President  JeflFerson  and  Claiborne,  his 
Governor,  and  some  of  these  problems  are  still  in  the  r^on  where 
history  studies  and  debates  and  fails  to  explain.  There  are  records 
here  of  this  man  and  his  work,  and  in  France  there  are  volumes  of 
papers  on  the  same  subject.  Why  should  we  leave  these  things  un- 
noticed and  forgotten? 

In  the  Territorial  Period  after  Louisiana  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  we  could  show  the  legislature  a 
mass  of  records  scattered  all  over  the  State  which  would  supply  to 
history  some  very  valuable  features  now  indistinct  and  misunderstood. 
We  could  show  the  slow  operatic»i  of  the  legal  and  social  machinery 
whereby  French  and  Spanish  Louisianians  were  accustixned  to 
democratic  liberty  and  grew  slowly  into  American  habits;  we  could 
show  how  they  wer^  weaned  gradiially  from  their  native  tongue  and 
love  of  their  mother  country  and  became  adopted  children,  and  good 
children  of  the  new,  free  commonwealth  of  Louisiana.  These  are 
things  whereof  our  books  of  history  tell  us  little  (x  nothing.  Tha« 
is  much  in  printed  history  concerning  the  politics  of  the  times,  but 
the  social  and  dcnnestic  side  is  neglected.  The  working  of  the  ma- 
chin^  of  life  in  the  coiuts  and  in  the  feimily  is  recognized  today  as 
(me  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  hisUHy.  Our  records  should  be  opened 
to  produce  this  infcMmation. 

If  it  is  true  that  these  reccM-ds  would  show  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Claiborne  in  a  light  that  never  has  been  printed, 
that  alone  would  be  a  good  reason  for  legislative  action.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  able  to  spend  time  in  these  records  are  able  to  say 
that  many  things  concerning  this  administration  repose  in  those 
records  and  nowhere  else.  And  it  is  true  here  as  it  is  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  regimes,  that  a  classification,  cataloguing  and  indexing 
of  the  Territorial  records  would  make  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  Territory,  and  it  would  then  be  a  true  history  indeed. 
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In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  piirposely  omitted  one  vast  sub- 
ject and  reserved  it  for  the  last,  because  it  is  a  very  delicate  one  and 
yet  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  from  the  archivist's  point  of 
view.  Under  the  French  and  Spanish  dominion,  the  Catholic  Church 
was  a  part  of  the  government.  That  government  was  made  up  of 
three  classes,  the  ruler,  the  soldier  and  the  churchman.  The  ruler 
was  assisted  in  the  French  period  by  the  Superior  Council  made  up 
in  time  wholly  by  local  people,  which  grew  in  power  imtil  it  became 
a  moulder  of  public  opinion.  The  Spanish  ruler  was  assisted  by  the 
Cabildo,  a  very  curious  institution  compos6d  of  officials  whose  offices 
were  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  and  became  hereditary 
rights  which  could  be  passed  on  to  the  heir  for  a  consideration  paid  the 
government.  It  was  largely  a  make-believe,  a  buffer  between  the 
people  and  the  rulers.  The  real  power  was  exercised  by  officials 
appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Therefore  the  Cabildo  did  not 
hold  the  same  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people  that  its  predecessor, 
the  Superior  Coimcil,  held  with  the  French  Colonists.  But  neither 
of  these  bodies  came  in  conflict  with  the  Church.  It  not  only  ruled 
the  conscience  of  the  people  but  it  kept  the  record  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  and  much  other  vital  statistics.  It  has  been  said,  and  I 
think  on  authority,  and  it  is  true  that  the  publication  of  the  church 
rasters  of  Louisiana  in  the  French  and  Spanish  times  would  be  a 
most  valuable  gift  to  the  history  of  the  State.  In  Mobile,  which  was 
once  the  Capital  of  Louisiana,  one  of  these  Church  registers  has  been 
printed  and  is  accessible.  In  Louisiana  (the  State  as  we  now  know 
it)  none  of  the  registers,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been  opened  to  pub- 
lic study.  In  the  church  archives  in  New  Orleans  lie  the  family 
histories  of  this  whole  period,  and  it  is  said  these  writings  are  in  al- 
most perfect  condition.  In  St.  Martinville  and  in  Natchitoches, 
there  are  very  old  churches,  some  of  the  first  founded  in  Louisiana, 
whose  archives  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  Other  churches  in  the 
State  doubtless  have  similar  records.  What  would  the  people  of 
Louisiana  not  give  for  the  information  here  buried? 

It  is  believed  the  Church  is  ready  to  make  this  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Louisiana  and  only  awaits  the  invitation  of  the 
government  to  begin  the  work.  This  is  a  matter  largely  diplomatic 
and  governmental,  and  the  legislature  should  be  urged  to  address 
the  powers  of  the  Chiu-ch  and  to  invoke  their  sympathetic  assistance 
in  this  great  and  necessary  contribution  to  our  history. 

Besides  thfe  records  at  the  Cabildo,  there  is  a  mass  of  material 
in  the  State  Library,  at  the  Howard,  under  the  watchful  care  of  its 
efficient  librarian  who  is  here  tonight,  at  the  City  Hall  in  New  Or- 
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leans,  and  in  every  ancient  Court  House  in  the  Parishes  which  may 
have  escaped  fires  and  theft  and  the  passage  of  time. 

You  will  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  a  wide  field  of  interest 
and  value  is  at  your  doors  if  you  care  to  enter  actively  into  the 
occupation  of  it,  but  there  is  another  feature  which  is  even  more 
important.  For  years,  the  private  records  of  our  old  families  have 
been  disint^rating.  Death,  removal,  the  ordinary  break-up  which  is 
the  fate  of  life  is  operating  to  the  loss  and  dispersion  of  records  that 
the  survivors  would  gladly  deposit  in  an  historical  collection  proper- 
ly safeguarded  and  protected.  These  records  are  not  only  family 
histories,  but  many  of  them  touch  the  public  history  at  points  and 
under  aspects  not  elsewhere  preserved.  We  cannot  expect  these 
great  collections  of  the  dead  and  the  living  to  ccMne  wholly  by  gift. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  take  them  over,  when  and  wherever  we 
can,  and  the  State  should  be  ever  ready  to  do  her  part  in  this  re- 
spect.  * 

I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  expected  when  I  commenced 
to  write  this  essay,  and  I  must  close  it  repeating  again  and  again 
the  statement  that  you  have  down  in  the  Cabildo  a  mass  of  valuable 
records,  so  valuable  that  dealers  in,  and  collectCH^  of  such  material 
would  gladly  pay  prices  for  it  that  would  exceed  the  cost  of  putting 
them  in  order  and  printing  them.  I  might  go  further  and  say  they 
would  pay  for  it  such  prices  as  would  make  some  of  us  comfortable 
in  an  asswed  income.  Of  course,  if  it  was  our  business  to  sell  records, 
we  would  not  treat  them  like  rubbish  as  we  now  do,  but  would  long 
since  have  had  somebody  at  work  to  polish  up  and  exhibit  our  wares. 

Besides  our  Cabildo  collection  of  records,  manuscripts,  maps  and 
documents,  we  have  pictwes,  books,  physical  objects  of  various  kinds, 
that  illustrate  almost  every  period  of  oiu"  history.  How  many  of  you 
have  foimd  your  way  to  that  historic  spot?  Yet  wherever  the  learned 
and  the  wise  meet  together  in  this  wide  world,  that  collection  is 
spoken  of  with  reverence,  regard  and  wonder.  Wonder  particularly— 
wonder,  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  permit  it  to  lie  there  unsup- 
ported and  imdeveloped.  Rich  as  is  that  collection,  it  could  be  made 
richer  still.  A  slight  tithe  upon  the  collected  taxes  of  Louisiana 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  and  exploitation  of  that  collection  would 
create  a  mecca  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans  more  famous  than  some  of 
the  great  halls  and  places  of  exhibition  of  Europe  or  the  Eastern  and 
Western  cities  of  this  Union. 

How  much  longer  shall  it  be  said  the  State  of  Louisiana  n^lects 
this  collection  and  turns  a  blind  side  to  her  Archives?  These  valuable, 
ancient,  splendid  memorials  of  the  past  now  crumbling  into  the  dust 
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and  passing  day  by  day  out  of  the  reach  of  her  children  shoxild  receive 
the  enlightened  care  that  you  and  each  of  you  give  your  own  trea- 
sury. 

'  I  was  riding  through  a  wayside  village  in  Louisiana  accompanied 
by  ia  dear  friend  of  the  oldest  race.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the;  fact  that  we  had  not  seen  the  name  of  any  of  his  tribe  on 
the- village  signs.  "My  friend,"  he  replied,  "that  is  true.  There  is 
no  bioney  in  this  town."  There  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  no  "money"  in 
these  records.  They  cannot  be  capitalized  for  individual  aggran- 
dizement, but  there  is  something  better  than  money  in  them,  charac- 
ter, pride,  love,  respect,  veneration,  these  are  the  rewards  the  records 
hold  for  us.  The  people  of  Louisiana,  their  birthright,  is  hidden  in 
these  archives,  and  some  day  some  son  or  daughter  of  Louisiana 
shduld  be  able  to  lay  the  laurel  wreath  upon  our  conduct  of  today,  if 
by; that  conduct  we  shall  have  opened  this  splendid  history  to  our 
children. 

(  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  Let  us  not  take  the  view  of  our 
coi^patriot  in  the  country  village,  'There  is  no  money  there,"  but 
on  tiie  contrary,  bestir  ourselves  and  rally  the  incoming  legislature 
of  1920  with  an  appeal  to  do  its  duty  and  do  it  now. 
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Fray  Antonio  de  Sedella— Part  IL 

Once  more  I  ventiire  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  doings  and 
writing  of  this  Priest  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Louis.  My  sde  ex- 
cuse is  that  entirely  new  evidence  has  been  found  in  a  series  of  papers 
sent  to  Mr.  William  Beer,  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  called 
**Dacumentos  Procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Ci4ba.'*  They  cover  three 
Episodes  in  the  life  of  Sedella.  They  are  most  impcMtant,  for  they 
cover  questions  hitherto  obscured  either  from  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
or  from  a  determined  policy  to  pass  them  by  imnoticed  and  so  to 
cloud  the  evidence. 

Episode  1  has  to  do  with  (a)  the  letters  in  Spanish  from  Sedella 
toMiro  resulting  in  the  famous  arrest. 

(ft)  The  King's  Decree,  1794;  (c)  The  formal  restitution  and 
reinstatement  of  Antonio  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana  and  the  Baron 
de  Caronddet.   In  all,  five  M.  S.  S.  never  before  printed. 

Episode  L 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  102.    {52) 
{Al  margen).    ReservadoNo.  3. 

Practicadas  ya  con  el  "sigilo  y  cautela,"  que  se  me  pre- 
vienen,  y  debo  por  mi  Ministerio  de  Comisario  del  Ste.  Ofido, 
las  correspondientes  averiguaciones  para  dar  ciunplimiento 
a  una  Real  Orden  la  mas  interesante  a  ambas  Magestados, 
comunicada  al  Tribunal  de  la  Suprema,  que  se  me  transcribe 
por  el  de  Cartagena  de  donde  dependo,  encargandoma  estrcha- 
mente  con  fecha  de  9  de  Diciembre  del  ano  proximo  pasado 
su  mas  exacto  desempeflo  conforme  a  la  Real  Volimtad,  me 
sera  indispensable  para  pimtualizarla  a  en  todas  sus  partes, 
como  se  me  manda,  recurrir  &  deshora  de  la  noche,  a  al  gun 
cuerpo  de  Guardia,  &  pedir  algima  gente  de  tropa,  que  auxilien 
en  caso  necesario  mis  operaciones;  &  este  fin  se  sawa  V.  S. 
dar  el  correspondiente  aviso  secreto,  al  que  comande  la  del 
Principal.  F^vencion  u  otra  que  le  parezea,  con  orden  al- 
temativa  para  que  me  franqueen  immediatamente  que  Uegue 
d  caso  los  soldados  que  pida;  avisandome  V.  S.  sin  perdida  de 
tiempo  del  paraje  adonde  comunica  su  orden  para  mi  gobiemo. 

Dios  gue  a  V.  S.  m*.  a*.  Nueva  Orleans  a  las  neuve  de  la 
noche  del  dia  28  de  Abril  de  1790— Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella 
(hay  tma  rubrica). 

Sor.  Gobemador  de  la  Luisiana. 
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The  Spanish  student  who  studies  these  M .  S.  S.  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  Ga3rarr6  has  only  given  part  of  the  story.  With  the 
request  of  Sedella  for  a  body-guard  of  soldiers,  came  another  request 
in  case  the  first  demand  was  not  granted.  "Con  Order  alternative." 
What  was  the  alternate  order?  Both  Miro  and  Sedella  must  have 
known.  We  are  left  in  ign<»ance.  Was  it  a  political  secret  that 
even  Sedella  did  not  dare  to  write?  Was  this  a  code?  It  is  uncer- 
tain. We  know  reference  was  made  to  another  plan.  And  it  was  a 
plan  very  secret.  You  remember  Miro  paid  no  attention  to  this 
note.  Whereupon,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Sedella  wrote  again 
and  in  a  strain  that  savored  of  the  mood  imperative. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  102.    {53) 
{Al  margen)    "Reserpado.*' 

Ayer  &  las  9  de  la  noche,  pas6  ofido  a  V.  S.  para  que  se 
sirviese  dar  una  orden  secreta  altemativa  al  cuerpo  de  Guardia, 
que  tenga  a  bien  a  fin  de  que  me  imparta  auidlio  de  tropa, 
luego  que  lo  pida;  y  como  hasta  esta  hora  V.  S.  no  me  ha 
comunicado  &  qual  de  ellos  debo  counir  le  hago  presente, 
que  peligra  el  exito  de  mi  comision  en  la  tardanza  y  siendo 
esta  de  la  mayor  gravedad  y  suma  Ymportancia  al  servicio 
del  Rey;  se  servira  V.  S.  comimicarme  sin  demora  el  aviso  que 
ayer  le  pedi,  para  proceder  yo  en  su  consecuencia  a  Uenar  mi 
encargo. 

Dios  gue  a  V.  S.  m*.  a*.  Neuva  Orleans  y  Abril  6  de  la 
tarde  de  este  dia  29  de  1790 — ^Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella  (hay  una 
rubrica). 

Sor.  Gobemador  e  Yntendente  Gral  de  la  Luisiana. 

Sedella's  impatience  is  again  stressed:  You  have  the  urgent  re- 
quest "V.  S.  para  que  si  sirviesse  dar  una  Orden  secreta  altemativa." 
Evidently  it  seemal  impossible  to  procure  the  soldiers.  Very  well 
then,  let  us  proceed  in  secret!  This  Episode  (a)  has  always  been 
called  Sedella's  attempt  to  practice  the  Holy  Office  as  Inquisitor.  I 
disagree  utterly  with  such  views.  Of  all  the  foolishly  impossible 
attempts,  this  would  take  front-rank.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
at  ita  last  gasp  in  1790.  It  had  read  the  certain  portents  that  marked 
its  sure  decline  and  fall.  Every  student  of  the  policy  of  the  Church 
of  RcMne  has  the  highest  respect  for  her  sagacity  and  clear-sightedness. 
Rome  could  never  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  put  the  Holy  Office 
into  New  Orleans.  We  must  read  between  the  lines.  And  from  a 
prolonged  study  of  all  three  Episodes,  I  am  convinced: 

(a)  That  Antonio  from  start  to  finish  was  sent  over  here  chiefly 
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as  the  King's  Political  Agent,  (b)  That  the  office  of  Inqmsitw  was 
given  him  not  to  use  but  as  a  blind  to  cover  his  real  work  for  th« 
King  and  the  government  at  Madrid.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
Spain  will  be  willing  to  bare  her  politico-religious  secrets,  the  reason 
for  Sedella's  actions  will  be  verified  by  M.  S.  S.  to  be  found  perhaps 
at  Seville. 

Accepting  this  more  than  thecMrem,  the  whole  situation  is  cleared. 
Miro  and  Sedella  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  political  game.  They 
were  enemies.  In  the  "blind"  that  Sedella  used,  Miro  saw  his  oppor* 
tunity  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemy  and  he  took  it  when  he  sent  Sedella 
to  Cadiz.  But  Miro  never  guessed  how  impcMtant  a  pa-son  was  this 
Parish  Priest  and  what  a  huge  mistake  he  and  Cirillo  made  imtil 
the  following  Royal  Order  had  been  received  from  the  King  himself: 

Papeles  de  Cuba.—Legajo  102.    {54) 

El  Rey — Reverendo  en  Cristo  P*.  Obispo  de  las  Pro- 
vincias  de  la  Luisiana  y  Florida  de  mi  Consejo.  Por  R. 
Cedulas  de  veinte  y  dos  de  Julio  del  ano  de  mil  setecientos 
noventa  y  uno,  y  diez  y  seis  de  Noviembre  del  noventa  y  dos, 
tube  a  bien  remitir  con  la  primera  al  Reyerendo  Obispo  de  la 
Diocesis  de  la  Habana  los  autos  y  sumario  que  havia  formado 
su  auxiliar  D.  Fr.  Cirilo  de  Barcelona  contra  Fr.  Antonio 
Sedella  Religioso  Capuchino,  cura,  Vicario,  Juez  Eclesiastico 
de  la  Parroqiiial  de  la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  Orleans  con  los  com- 
provantes  y  otras  varias  representaciones  de  los  motivos  y 
causas  reservadas,  que  le  obligavon  a  ello;  encargandole  entre 
otras  cosas  proveyere  lo  que  hayase  mas  confcnme  a  derecho, 
sobre  todos  los  defectos,  que  se  lo  imputaron,  siendo  mi  volun- 
tad  se  bolviese  inunediatamente  a  la  Luisiana  el  referido 
Religioso  a  costa  del  Govemador  de  dla,  y  del  expresado 
Auxiliar,  restituyendole  a  su  destino,  y  cargos  de  que  fue 
despojado  contra  el  orden  legal,  en  caso  que  no  encontrase 
algim  justificado  motivo  para  no  hacerlo,  prosediendo  sobre 
todas  los  particulares  que  se  indicaban  a  averiguar  la  verdad 
por  los  m^ios  mas  veraces  y  adecuados  a  las  circimstandas 
produciendo  a  su  tiempo  lo  que  fuese  mas  correspondiente  a  su 
merito,  dandome  cuenta  con  la  justificacion  de  sus  resultas 
para  lo  que  huviere  lugar,  y  previniendole  pot  la  segunda  aver 
extranada  no  repusiesse  al  mencionado.  Fr.  Antonio  Sedella  en 
los  referidos  cargos,  conf orme  a  dro,  en  cimiplimiento  de  mi  Real 
voluntad,  esperando  lo  verificase  immediatemente,  haviendo 
retirar  al  Comisionado  D.  Teodoro  Tirso  Enrriques,  si  per- 
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maneciese  todavia  a  la  mayor  brevedad,  para  obiaf  re- 
cursos  y  quexas.  En  este  estado  con  fecha  de  veinte  y  ocho 
de  Diciembre  del  ano  proximo  pasado  se  me  ha  representado 
con  documentos  a  nombre  del  referido  Religioso  los  grandes 
perjuicios  que  le  occasionaba  d  insinuado  Reverendo  Obispo 
de  la  Havana,  pues  lexos  de  verificar  su  restitucion  en  el 
Vicariato,  havia  querido  retificar  los  falsos  testigos  de  la 
sumaria  de  su  Auxiliar  deteniendole  en  aquella  Ciudad  sin 
justificado  motivio,  con  detrimento  de  su  dro,  y  en  desprecio 
de  lo  que  se  le  tenia  encargado  por  las  referidas  mis  Real  es 
cedulas;  mediante  lo  fiual  y  de  las  refleciones  que  por  menor 
exponia  concluia  suplicardo  me  dignase  mandar  entre  otras 
cosas,  que  os  entregase  el  referido  Diocesano  de  la  Havana 
ho  solo  la  sumaria  y  documentos  que  se  le  remitieron  a  cerca 
de  su  conducta,  sino  tam  bien  todo  lo  practicado  por  el  Comis- 
ionado  D.  Teodoro  Tirso  Enrriquez,  sin  desfalco  ni  desmen- 
bracion,  para  poder  usar  de  sU  dro  ante  vos  conforme  a  las 
Leyes.  Visto  lo  referido  en  mi  Consejo  de  las  Indias  con  los 
antecedentes  del  asimto,  y  lo  que  en  su  inteligencia  expuso  mi 
f^lscal;  ha  parecido  rogaros  y  encargaros  (como  lo  executo) 
deis  complimiento  a  las  respectivas  mis  Reales  Cedulas 
cometidas  al  Diocesano  de  la  Havana  en  razon  al  seguimiento 
de  la  causa  del  mencionado  lFr.  Antonio  Sedella,  y  restitucion 
a  su  Curato,  mediante  a  que  sois  el  Superior  lexitimo,  con 
quien  deven  entenderse  las  dtadas  providendas  avocandos 
la  causa  en  qualesquiera  estado  que  se  hallase  para  su  prose- 
cudon,  conforme  a  lo  que  estu  ya  dispuesto;  que  asi  es  mi 
voluntad.  Fecha  en  San  borenzo  a  veinte  y  dos  de  Octubre 
de  mil  setecientos  noventa  y  quatro. — ^Yo  El  Rey — ^Por 
mandado  del  Rey  Nuestro  Senor-Antonio  Ventura  del  Ftanco — 
se  hallan  tres  rubricas. 

Es  conforme  al  original  a  que  me  remito.   Nueva  Orleans 
y  Agosto  8  de  1795. 

(Hay  una  rubrica.) 

This  order  will  be  a  genuine  surprise! 

(a)  The  King's  name  is  used  not  only  officially,  but  the  King 
declares  himself  personally  and  positively.  He  evidently  knows  that 
on  his  return  via  Cuba,  Sedella  had  been  detained.  He  knows  who 
has  been  responsible  and  he  pays  his  compliments  to  these  gentlemen 
in  no  tmcertain  language!  He  orders  them  to  allow  Sedella  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  New  Orleans,  and  be  reinducted  as  Cur6,  and  that  the 
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legal  processes  used  by  Miro  and  Cirillo  to  detain  Sedella  should  be 
laid  before  the  King. 

(b)  That  Sedella  although  legally  absent  from  New  Orleans 
not  more  than  two  years  was  really  away  for  four  years. 

(c)  That  he  was  detained  there  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Aux  Bishop  of  Tricaly. 

(d)  That  an  order  of  the  King  so  sharply  condemnatory  would 
never  have  been  made  imless  Sedella  was  Agent  of  the  King.  L^^ajo 
102-56  is  the  formal  Order  based  upon  the  Royal  Order  from  the 
Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  102.    {56) 

Por  d  oficio  de  V.  S.  Y.  de  ayer  quedo  enterado  de  haber 
V.  S.  Y.  con  la  misma  fecha  puesto  en  posesion  del  Curato  de 
esta  Parroquia  de  Sn  Luis  oy  del  Sacrario  de  la  Catedral  al 
Religioso  Capuchino  Fr.  Antonio  Sedella  en  virtud  de  la  Rl 
Cedula  de  22  de  Octubre  del  ano  pasado  cuya  copia  me  acorn- 
pana  V.  S.  Y.  reservandose  tener  despues  el  acuerdo  conven- 
iente  conmigo  sobre  d  destino  del  cura  antecesor  Fr.  Joadiin 
Portillo  a  que  estare  pronto  quanda  a  V.  S.  Y.  le  paredere. 

Dios  g*  a  V.  S.  Y.  m*.  a*. 

Nueva  Orleans  9  de  Agosto  de  1795. 

Yl.lmo.  Sor.  Obispo  de  la  Luisiana. 

Another  formality  from  Caronddet: 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  102.    {55) 

Por  Rl.  Cedula  de  22  de  Octre.  del  ano  immediate  que 
recibi  en  la  Hav*.  y  acompana  a  V.  S.  en  copia  se  me  ordena 
entre  otras  cosas  restituir  al  P.  Fr.  Anto.  Sedella  Religioso 
Capuchino  al  Curato  de  esto  Parroqa  de  San  Luis  oy  dd 
Sagrario  de  la  Catedral;  lo  que  he  verificado  en  este  dia  a 
reserva  de  tener  despues  el  acuerdo  combeniente  con  V.  S. 
ere  el  destino  de  su  antecesor  FR.  Joaquin  Portillo  del  propio 
orden,  lo  que  que  partidpo  a  V.  S.  para  su  notida. 

Dios  gue  a  V.  S.  m*.  a*.  Nueva  Orleans  y  Agto.  8  de  17i95. 

El  Obispo  de  la  Luisiana  (hay  ima  rubrica). 

Sor.  Baron  de  Caronddet 

No  other  reason,  save  that  of  King's  Political  Agent  will  account 
for  this  reversal  j 

The  second  Episode  consists  of  the  controversy  between  Reverend 
Patrick  Walsh,  Vicar-General,  and  Sedella,  when  the  latter  was 
robbed  of  his  "facultos."    This  consists  of  (a)  a  translation  in  part 
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from  an  article  "Religion  in  Louisiana,"  by  F.  C.  Philippi  in  "L'Ob- 
servateiir  Louisianais,"  May,  1896.  The  French  original  will  be 
found  in  Volumes  1892-97  at  the  Howard  Library. 

In  September,  1803,  a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  VII  placed  Monsignor 
Carroll  of  Baltimore  and  Primate  of  America  in  charge  of  this  Diocese. 
In  a  mission  country,  Rome  does  not  disturb  herself  greatly  concern- 
ing distances.  Previously  New  Orleans  was  dependent  upon  Quebec: 
Today  she  is  assigned  to  Baltimore.  She  submits  to  religious  changes 
in  government  quite  as  easily  as  political  changes.  The  religious 
authorities  do  not  consult  us  any  more  than  the  shopkeeper  would 
consult  us  over  the  sale  of  his  goods.  Bishop  Carroll  never  visited 
his  new  territory  any  more  than  the  Titulars  of  Quebec  had  done. 
He  contented  himself  by  naming,  at  the  end  of  December,  a  Vicar- 
General  to  administer  the  Diocese.  He  chose  Fr.  Olivier  Chaplain, 
of  the  Ursulines.  History  says  very  little  of  Fr.  Olivier.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  administrator  for  a  short  time,  for  only  two  years 
later  we  find  Fr.  Walsh  Vicar-General  and  Administrator.  Bishop 
Carroll,  being  an  Irishman,  had  judged  it  best  to  send  to  Louisiana 
to  represent  him,  a  man  of  his  own  nationality.  The  Priests  of  this 
Mission  were  Spaniards,  Italians,  French  or  German.  It  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1805  that  a  real  war  broke  out  between  the 
Vicar-General  and  the  Cur6  of  the  Cathedral.  It  does  not  speak  well 
for  those  who  should  think  seriously  of  the  obstacles  and  then  of  the 
welfare  of  the  future  diocese.  The  Vicar-General  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Ciu"6  and  sought  to  change  matters. 
He  who  refused  to  obey  orders  brought  down  upon  himself  Ecclesias- 
tical censure.  Fr.  Antoine  took  no  notice  of  these  orders  and  raised 
the  flag  of  revolt  very  high.  Why  Monsignor  Walsh  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  Ciu"6  we  cannot  divine.  His  reasons  were 
many.  There  did  not  exist  many  abuses.  Preceding  administrations 
had  been  powerless  to  remedy  the  situation.  Father  Walsh  ran  against 
old  established  customs  which  had  been  publicly  condemned  in  every 
civilized  cotmtry,  but  which  in  New  Orleans  passed  imnoticed. 
Without  seeking  any  further  motive  one  can  tmderstand  that  the 
Vicar-General  was  justified  in  the  step  taken! 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Antoine  exercised  a  notable  influence 
over  the  whole  population.  Father  Walsh  in  no  way  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  As  a  stranger,  the  people  tolerated  him, 
but  did  not  recognize  him  as  Master.  Really,  he  had  an  air  of  an  in- 
truder. Nevertheless  he  represented  the  authority,  but  authority 
far-away— authority  that  could  not  understand  tiie  real  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Diocese.    For  the  good  of  religion,  the  Vicar-General 
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without  any  doubt  thought  that  Sedella  ought  to  be  removed  by 
force  from  the  Cathedral.  When  one  takes  such  a  course,  he  ought 
to  have  strong  reasons  to  influence  him,  for  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
demands  that  no  one  should  ever  seek  to  remove  a  Cur6  from  his 
office,  against  his  will,  until  he  shows  reasons  not  only  grave  but 
canonical.  Without  doubt  Ecclesiastical  authority  in  America  at  all 
times  has  been  possessed  with  inexact  ideas  of  the  rights  of  Subalterns, 
aie  has  not  carefully  studied  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  on  this  subject. 
In  fact,  Law  reduces  itself  to  the  caprice  of  the  man  who  happens  to 
be  in  power,  and  certainly  at  this  time  and  in  this  case,  the  Law  was 
a  dead  letter! 

It  was  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  dispositions 
of  people  irritated  by  all  manner  of  vexations.  There  was  a  constant 
succession  of  new  Masters  who  were  "Lording  it"  over  them.  Yes- 
terday French,  they  were  today  Spaniards,  to  become  French  to- 
morrow and  Americans  the  day  after.  Necessarily  the  religious  side 
followed  the  political  and  the  faithful  could  not  but  show  fatigue  at 
these  jtimps.  Most  naturally,  they  guarded  their  esteem  and  attach- 
mtot  ior  the  Priest  whom  they  knew  and  loved,  and  showed  defiance 
to  the  newcomers  as  the  change  of  power  was  in  progress.  Reverend 
Patrick  Walsh  finding  no  sympathy  among  the  people  had  recourse  to 
the  Governor,  praying  him  to  seize  Sedella  by  main  force  that  his  rights 
should  be  recognized.  He  tried  to  persuade  Claiborne  that  he  had 
views  dangerous  as  well  to  the  State  as  to  Religion.  The  governed- 
determined  to  keep  a  reserved  neutrality  before  the  two  combatants 
although  he  showed  some  little  embarassment  at  the  accusations  of 
the  Vicar-General. 

"The  Father  Antoine  assembled  his  people  and  declared  be- 
fore them  that  this  Cathedral  was  not  the  property  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  Vicar-General  pretended,  but  really 
the  property  of  the  Catholics  of  New  Orleans. 

"In  America,  the  Chiu"ch  separated  from  the  State  has  the  right 
to  possess  itself  of  a  charter:  To  form  a  corpcM^tion  and  conduct  its 
affairs  imder  a  legal  title.  This  corporation  becomes  one  moral  per- 
son having  the  right  to  possess  property  as  any  citizen.  *C'est  en 
verture  de  ce  droit  garanti  par  la  Constitution  des  Etats-Unis  que  Le 
Pere  Walsh  reclame  la  propriete  de  la  Cathedrale.' " 

The  Vicar-General  having  foimd  neither  sympathy  from  people 
or  government  addressed  himself  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Orleans. 

Conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  the  Monk  ought  to  have 
been  routed  out  of  his  pretensions.    The  Court  did  not  see  this  view- 
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point  and  rendered  judgment  against  Abbe  Walsh,  V.  G.  Not  only 
was  Pere  Antoine  maintained  and  in  his  duties  of  Cur6  but  "his 
marguilliers,"  Church  Wardens,  were  recognized  as  "Administrators 
of  true  proprietary  rights,  the  Catholics  of  New  Orleans." 

Two  points  of  interest  are  here  seen :  The  hand  hidden  it  is  true, 
but  powerful,  of  the  Spanish  Government;  it  took  the  part  of  Sedella 
against  the  Ecclesiastical  Power  of  the  Church.  Note  this  combined 
force— French  and  Spanish — is  the  reason  Sedella  was  protected  and 
won  his  fight. 

We  have  studied  this  contention  from  a  French  Ecclesiastical 
view-point,  a  free  lance  magazine  it  is  true,  but  one  favorable  to  the 
Church. 

(b)  Now  look  at  the  matter  from  Spanish  M.  S.  S.  never  before 
printed. 

Documentos  Procedentes  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba.    Legajo  142,  1-9. 
Copia  at  Howard  Library. 

Episode  II. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  142.    (i) 

Senor  Provisor,  y  Vicario  General: 

Los  continuos  sonrejos,  dicterios,  calunmias  y  desprecios, 
que  frecuentemeiite  recibo  de  los  dos  Padres  tenientes  de  ctira, 
especialmente  del  Prebitero  I'espinase,  me  estimulan  k  hacerle 
presente  k  Vm.  me  mande  separar  del  Curato,  que  en  el  dia 
exerzo  quasi  en  el  nombre.  Que  el  dicho  Padre  I'espinase  se 
porte  asi  contra  mi,  no  lo  estraflo  tanto;  pues  su  irregular 
conducta  la  dex6  bien  notada,  y  estampada  en  Jamayca, 
hasta  denimcialo  los  superiores  en  papeles  publicos  fixados  en 
la  Puerte  de  aquella  Yglesia;  pero  lo  que  me  llena  de  admira- 
ci6n  es  la  conducta  del  otro,  quien  est&  aun  percibiendo  el 
sueldo  de  S.  M.  C.  y  con  pretensiones  de  pasar  pensionada  a 
alguna  de  sus  Dominios.  No  entre  Seilor,  en  otre  detelle,  pues 
el  escandalo  de  ayer,  y  el  de  hoy  son  garantes  de  lo  que  insinuo. 
Espero  supplicandole  me  contexte,  para  en  su  vista  con- 
ferenciar  con  el  Seiior  Marques  de  Casa  Calvo,  imico  en  el  dia 
Representente  de  la  Naci6n  espaiiola,  k  fin  de  que  S.  S.  quede 
enterado  de  mi  ultima,  en  el  dia,  forzada  Resoluci6n.  Dios  guarde 
k  Vm.  muchos  aiios.    Nueva  Orleans,  5  de  Marzo  de  1805. 

Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella.    Senor  Don  Patricia  Walsh. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  142.    (2) 

He  recibido  el  oficio  de  V.  R.  del  dia  de  ayer  en  que  me 
hace  presente,  mande  separar  a  V.  R.  del  Curato,  que  en  el 
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.  dia  exerce  quasi  en  el  nombre;  vistos  los  continuos  sonrojos, 
dicterios,  adumnias,  y  disprecios  que  frequentemente  recibe 
de  los  padres  Teniantes  de  Cura;  a  fin  de  conferenciar  (en 
visto  de  mi  contestacion)  con  el  vSca-.  Marques  de  Casa  Calvo 
'unico  representante  en  el  dia  de  la  Naci6n  Espaflola)  sobra 
su  ultima  (en  el  dia)  forzada  resoluci6n;  y  presdndiendo  de 
otros  particulares  a  que  se  contras  dicho  papel,  content- 
andolo,  digo,  que  con  aito  dolor  de  mi  c(M^z6n,  veo  reynar  de 
algun  tiempo  a  esta  parte,  la  discordia,  en  lugar  de  la  paz  y 
Concordia  entre  los  Ministros  Eccos,  empleadds  en  el  servicio 
de  esto  Santa  Yglesia  Cathedral,  y  esto  (lo  que  es  peor)  omi 
notorio  escandale,  no  solamente  de  los  fieles,  que  compcmen 
esta  Grey,  sin6  tambien  de  los  mismos  sectarios  que  nos 
rodean,  a  quienes  (desgreciadamente)  no  se  ha  ocultado  cir- 
Qumstancia  alguna  de  los  procederes  moda  evangelicos  de  mis 
amados  hermanos  en  J.  C.;  Confieso  que  ha  sido  mi  deber 
cortar  de  raiz  estos  desordenes  (que  por  ahora  omito  detallar 
muy  a  los  principios;  pero  la  repugnancia  que  tengo  (y  me  es 
natural)  de  revestirme  &  cada  paso  de  autoridad  y  los  esper- 
anzas  lisongeras  de  que  todo  se  podria  apociguar  sin  cam- 
panados  ni  estr6pito  de  juicio,  mediante  la  sana  y  madura 
reflexion  de  parte  de  imos  y  de  otros  son  a  la  verdad  los  motives 
que  me  han  ofuscado,  y  hecho  disimular,  y  paser  en  silendo 
mucho  mas  de  lo  que  ciertamente  en  conciencia  debiera. 
Ahora,  pues,  que  mi  silencio  ha  sido  defectuoso,  auque  guiado, 
(bien  lo  sabe  Dios)  por  las  intenciones  mas  sanas  y  rectas,  y 
que  las  disensiones  en  lugar  de  disminuirse  toman  increment© 
y  penetran  ya  hasta  el  Temple  de  Dios,  levanto  la  voz,y  digo, 
que  desde  ahora  me  declaro,  Cura  del  Sagrario  de  esta  Santa 
Yglesia  de  la  Nueva  Orleans,  y  de  aqui  en  adelante  tanto 
V.  R.  como  los  demas  Ministros  Eccos  empleados  en  mi 
Yglesia  deberan  servir  baxo  mis  ordenes  e  inspeccion  inunedi- 
ata  como  Teniantes  de  Cura.  Lo  que  aviso  a  V.  R.  para  su 
inteligencia  y  gobiemo;  quedando  a  mi  cargo  dar  oportima- 
mente  otras  disposiciones  ulteriores  para  el  resguardo  y 
descargo  de  V.  R.  en  el  manejo  y  responsabilidad  econ6mica 
que  tiene.  Antes  de  dexar  la  pluma  aseguro  a  V.  R.  con  todo 
verdad  que  el  partido  que  tomo  no  me,  es  agradable  como 
V.  R.  mismo  no  ignora  pero  al  mismo  tiempo  es  el  mas  eficaz 
y  me  atrevo  a  decir  el  imico  medio  para  restablese  cer  la 
armonia  y  concordia  que  debe  rinar  entre  Ministros  de  paz. 
Como  Cura  imiversal  de  la  Grey  que  me  estk  ccmfiado,  mis 
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ocupaciones  son  muchas  verdadermente  pero  confio  que 
V.  R.  y  los  otros  Tenientes,  supliran  mis  defectos  en  el  desem- 
peno  de  mi  nuevo  Ministerio;  y  iseguro  a  todos  que  les  miro 
como  hermanos  que  me  considero  imicamente  como  Primus 
inter  pares  entre  ellos,  y  que  todos  mis  desvelos  se  dirigen  a  su 
bien  estar  espiritual  y  temporal.  Prevengo  a  V.  R.  de  comuni- 
cad6n  de  este  oficio  a  los  Tenientes  de  Cura,  Cantor,  y  demis 
Ministros  inferiores  empleados  en  esto  Yglesia  para  su  futuro 
gobienro.  Dios  guarde  a  V.  R.  muchos  aflos.  Nueva  Orleans 
6  de  Marzo  de  1805.  Patricio  Walsh.  Es  c(H>ia  de  su  original. 
Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  142.     (5) 

El  Religioso  capuchino  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella,  cura  por 
S.  M.  del  Sagrario  de  esta  Santa  Yglesia  Cathedral  me  has 
hecho  presente  con  dociunentos  el  mal  tratamiento,  que  ha 
experientado  de  los  tenientes  de  cura  Fr.  Pedro  Korin,  y  el 
Presbitero  Don  Pedro  Francisco  L'espinase:  la  quexa  que  di6  a 
Vm.  y  la  extrana  violenta,  y  escandalosa  providencia,  que 
Vm.  tom6,  y  resulta  en  hiunillacion  del  caracter  y  empleo  de 
dicho  Padre  Cura. 

En  esta  suposici6n  zeloso  de  que  las  disposiciones  del 
Soberano  sean  respetadas,  como  deben  por  sus  vasalles,  y 
para  dar  cuenta  a  la  Svperioridad  de  lo  ocurrido,  espero  me 
diga  Vm.  en  contestad6a  I  si  las  facultades  que  se  apr6pia, 
dimanan  de  autoridad  conferida  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados 
imidos;y  enestecasoi  siladeterminaci6n  de  Vm.  es  quedarse  6 
transferirse  k  otro  partede  los  Dominios  de  S.  M.?  Pues  que  con- 
forme  a  la  respuesta  de  Vm.  dare  las  providencias,  que  me 
pertenezcan,  para  que  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio  yo  separado  del 
empleo  de  cura  del  Sagrario  verifique  la  formal  entrega  de  lo 
que  en  esta  calidad  estk  k  su  cargo.  Dios  guarde  a  Vm. 
muchos  aflos.  Nueva  Orleans  9  de  Marzo  de  1805.  ElMarqu6s 
de  Caso  Calvo.   Seflor  Don  Patricio  Walsh. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—LegajoNo.  142.    (jS) 

En  papel  de  este  dia,  ma  comunica  V.  S.  que  el  Religioso 
Capuchino  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella  Cura  por  S.  M.  del  Sagrario 
de  est&  Santa  Yglesia  Cathedral,  la  ha  hecho  presente  con  docu- 
mentos  el  mal  tratamiente  que  ha  experimentado  de  los  Tenientes 
de  Ciu^  Fr.  Pedro  Koiin  y  el  Presbitero  Don  Pedro  Francisco 
Lespinase:  La  quexa  que  me  di6  a  mi,  y  la  estrana  violenta 
y  escandalosa  providencia  que  yo  tom6  y  resulta  en  hxmiilla- 
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ci6n  del  caracter  y  empleo  del  dicho  Padre  cura:  afiade  V.  S. 
que  en  esta  suposicion,  zeloso.de  que  las  disposiciones  del 
Soherano,  sean  resoectadas,  como  deben  por  sus  vasallos,  y 
para  dar  cuenta  &  la  superioridad  de  lo  ocurrido,  espera  le 
diga  yo  en  contestacion,  si  las  facultades  que  me  apr6pio 
dimanan  de  autoridad  concedidas  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  y  en  este  caso  si  mi  determinaci6n  es  que 
darme  6  transferirme  &  otra  parte  de  los  Dominios  de  S.  M. 
pues  que  conforme  mi  respuesta  se  dispone  V.  S.  &  dar  las 
providencias  que  le  pertenecen  para  que  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio 
ya  separado  del  empleo  de  Cura  del  Sagrario,  verifique  la 
formal  entrega  de  lo  que  en  esta  calidad  esta  a  su  cargo:  Y 
contestando  digo  que  me  admiro  que  V.  S.  se  quiera  apropiar 
facultades  que  no  puede  ni  debe  tener,  ni  pCM:  consiquiente 
exercer;  V.  S.  es  Comisario  de  Limites,  Brigadier  tambien  de 
los  Reales  Extos;  pero  aseguro  i  V.  S.  al  mismo  tiempo  que 
no  es  Legado  a  Latere  del  Sumo  Pontifice,  ni  se  halla  autorizado 
k  exercer  acto  alguno  de  jurisdicion  eclesi&stica  en  mi  obispado: 
Mi  correspondenda  con  d  Soberano  es  tan  libre  y  abierta 
como  la  de  V.  S.  y  me  parece  que  V.  S.  mismo  no  me  puede 
coartar  en  esto:  La  facultades  que  tengo,  las  excerzo  l^[al- 
mente  y  no  tengo  cuenta  que  dar  &  V.  S.  ni  i  ningun  otro 
seglar  (Lego)  de  mis  operadones  ni  manejo.  En  quanto  a  la 
formal  entrega  de  lo  que  esta  al  Cargo  de  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella, 
dispondr6  se  verifique  oportunemente  (si  Uega  d  caso)  sin 
interposidon  de  V.  S.  pues  que  tal  intervencion  debiers  mirarse 
estrana,  violenta  y  tal  vez  escondalosa,  visto  que  V.  S.  no  es 
mas  que  Comisario  para  la  Demarcacion  de  Limites,  y  que 
mi  Yglesia  se  halla  situada  en  el  centro  de  esta  Ciudad  y  que 
todo  lo  que  tiene  Fr.  Antonio  k  su  cargo  pertenece  k  la  misma 
Yglesia  y  no  al  Key.  Con  esta  fecha  doy  cuenta  de  todo  lo 
courrido  en  el  particular  de  que  se  trata,  al  mismo  Soberano 
y  tambien  de  otras  courrencias  graciosas  y  me  lisongeo  que  mi 
representacion,  6  por  mexor  decir,  exposicion  de  hechos  serd 
atendida.  Concluyo  dicinedo  para  el  futuro  gobiemo  de  V.  S. 
que  soy  Provisor  Vicario  General  y  Gobemador  de  esta 
Diocesis  de  la  Luisiana,  y  ambas  Floridas:  de  estas  Vicario 
General  Subdelegado  Apost61ico  Castrense;  y  tambien  de 
ima  de  ellas  (la  Florida  Occidental)  Comisario  de  Cruzada;  y 
prevengo  k  V.  S.  (con  respeto  hablo)  que  me  parece  ser  de  su 
deber  respetar  mi  caracter  y  empleo  como  tal  Gafe  Edesi&stico 
y  que  le  hago  y  har6  cargo  severe,  donde  y  ante  quien  corres- 
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ponda  no  solamente  del  estUo  nada  decoroso  de  su  sitado 
oficio,  sin6  de  toda  contrayendon  de  su  parte  en  los  asuntos 
concemientes  &  mi  Ministerio  y  contra  todo  proceder  de  igual 
naturalez,  protexto  desde  luego  en  debida  forma.  El  Seftor 
Lizenciado  (quiere  decir  Secretario)  Don  Andrfe  Armesto, 
(Theologo  consultor  de  V.  S.)  le  instruir&  mas  por  extenso 
sobre  estas  materias,  y  segun  espero,  con  el  tino,  acierto  y 
prudencia  que  acostumbra,  y  tiene  tan  bien  acreaitada.  Dios 
guarde  &  V.  S.  muchos  aflos  Nueva  Orleans  9  de  Marzo  de 
1805.    Patricio  Walsh.    Seflor  Marqu6s  de  Casa  Calvo. 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  No.  142.      (9) 

Siempre  que  el  Presbitero  Don  Patricio  Walsh  persis- 
tiendo  en  usar  de  facultaties,  que  no  me  constan,  pase,  6  mande 
tomar  los  cwnamentos,  vasos  sagrados,  y  demas  alhajas,  y 
cosas,que  estaban  al  cargo  de  Vm.  pertenecientes  k  la  Yglesia, 
le  respondent  Vm.  con  la  moderaci6n,  que  acostumbra: 
Que  la  entrega  se  ha  de  verificar  con  la  precisa  intervencidn 
del  Cuerpo  de  la  Ciudad  y  el  Comisario  de  S.  M.  C.  que  por 
lo  que  a  mi  toca,  tenga  presente  lo  que  previene  la  Ley  22 
tit.  2"*  del  Libro  lo  de  la  Recopilacion  de  Indias:  y  el  esc^- 
dalo,  y  malas  consecuencias  que  deben  seguirse  de  un  paso 
tan  poco  reflexionado. 

Si  no  obstante  insistiese,  y  le  despojase  a  Vm.  se  someterS, 
dando  parte  despufe  con  todas  las  circimstancias,  que  ocur 
rieren  para  mi  gobiemo,  y  providencias.  Lo  aviso  &,  Vm.  en 
contestaci6n  al  oficio  de  Vm.  ayer.  Dios  guarde  &,  Vm.  muchos 
alios.  Nueva  Orleans  12  de  Marzo  de  1805,  el  Marqu6s  de 
Casa  Calvo.    R.  P.  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 

Letter  six  is  from  Casa  Calvo  to  the  Vicar-General.  He  raises  a 
very  awkward  question:  Sedella  had  been  deprived  of  his  "facultos." 
"Very  well,"  said  the  Marquis,  "Does  your  action  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  of  these  United  States?    Please  answer." 

But  who  was  Casa  Calvo  and  what  was  his  authority?  In  letter  No. 
1  from  Sedella  to  the  Vicar-General  Casa  Calvo  is  spoken  of  as  "el 
Seftor  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  imico  en  el  dia  Representante  de  la 
Naci6n  Espanola,  a  fin  de  que  S.  S.  queede  entrado  de  mi  ultima, 
em  el  dia,  forzada  resolucion."  Sole  representative  for  the  present 
time  of  the  Spanish  Nation,  so  that  your  holiness  can  be  advised  of 
my  final  resolution. 

This  is  flinging  his  civil  authority  into  the  face  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical Superior  with  a  vengeance!   There  can  be  no  question  that  Casa 
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Calvo  was  clothed  with  authority.  In  Letter  number  8,  from  Walsh 
to  Sedella,  the  Manjuis  is  called  "Senor  Commisario  por  S.M.  Para  la 
entrega  de  esta  Provincial'  Senor  Commissioner  few  his  Majesty 
concerning  the  surrender  of  this  Province.  Here  then  is  this  Marquis, 
who  is  the  firm  friend  of  Sedella.  I  stress  this  point  because  all  his- 
torians, especially  Gayarr6,  in  dealing  with  the  defiance  of  Antonio 
treat  him  as  a  law-breaker,  a  person  determined  as  (F.  C.  Philippe 
says)  "to  have  his  own  way  at  any  cost." 

But  Sedella  was  not  a  law-breaker.  The  law  quoted  by  M. 
Philippe  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion— I  quote  his  very  words — 
"Deduce  an  untimate"  perfectly  incorrect!  The  law  quoted  gave 
Sedella  the  right  to  act  imder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  he  took  advantage,  probably  acting  under  Casa  Calvo's  advice! 
We  seen  then  that  Antonio  acted  well  mthin  the  law  aided  by  the 
Marquis.  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  Vicar-General  laid  down  his 
arms  without  a  struggle.  In  a  letter  fi-om  him  to  Casa  Calvo  concern- 
ing Sedella  he  speaks  in  no  imcertain  words,  "Let  me  say,  distinguished 
Sir,  that  I  am  amazed  that  you  seek  to  appropriate  powers  that  yeu 
cannot  nor  ought  not  to  hold,  or  exercise  permanently.  You  are  a 
Commissioner  of  limited  powers,  although  Brigadier  of  the  Royal 
Forces.  But,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  assure  you  that  you  are  neither  the 
Pope's  Legate  nor  have  you  the  right  to  exercise  one  act  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  My  Bishopric You 

are  only  Commissioner  to  mark  out  certain  limits,  and  this  my  Chiu-ch, 
and  Sedella's  submission  to  it,  pertain  to  the  Power  of  the  Chiu-ch 
and  not  to  the  King!  Let  me  conclude  by  reminding  you  for  your 
future  government,  that  I  am  Acting- Vicar-General  and  Governor  of 
this  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  the  two  Floridas,  etc." 

Notice  that  the  issue  is  well  and  closely  defined.  The  whole 
question  of  Church  vs.  State  or  King  is  re-opened.  The  Vicar-General 
says  that  he  alone  is  justified  in  disciplining  one  of  his  own  Priests. 
That  even  the  authority  of  the  King  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

A  letter  from  Casa  Calvo  to  Antonio  shows  clearly  the 
other  side  of  the  argument.  It  is  dated  12  March,  1805.  It  b^:ins 
without  formality  of  any  kind. 

"Whenever  the  Priest  Patrick  Walsh  persisting  in  quoting 
authorities  which  is  my  opinion  are  not  legal,  conmiands  you  to  take 
the  ornaments  and  Sacred  Vessels  including  the  jewels  and  other 
vestments  pertaining  to  your  Office  as  a  Priest  in  this  Church,  your 
Reverence  will  always  answer  him  with  your  usual  moderaticwi." 
Remember  that  the  dispute  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  owershq) 
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between  the  body  of  the  city  (cuerpo)  and  the  Commissioner  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty. 

**As  much  for  him  as  myself  I  will  quote  from  Title  22 — Book  1, 
EHgest  of  the  Indies,  and  I  tell  of  the  scandal  and  evil  consequences 
that  ought  to  follow  even  if  he  thinks  this  is  of  small  moment.  If 
notwithstanding  all  this  he  should  insist  and  should  dispossess  your 
Reverence  (Legajo  142 — (9).) 


) 


(Unfortimately  the  quotation  does  not  seem  to  be  given. 

you  will  humble  yourself,  giving  afterwards  a  detailed  account  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  have  occurred  during  my  Governorship  and 
oversight." 

"Note  the  authority  with  which  the  Marquis  speaks!" 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  King 
that  induced  Sedella  to  take  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
imder  its  law,  show  the  people  how  to  elect  Wardens  and  himself 
their  Cur6. 

France,  Spain  and  the  Island  of  Cuba  have  contributed  to  this 
contention  between  Walsh  and  Olivier  and  Sedella.  Now  (Aug.  20, 
1919)  Italy  also  has  something  to  say. 

And  tiie  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  is  the  (alleged)  author  of 

(a)  Ex  Tabulario  S.  C.  de  Propoganda  Fide  Scrittorre  Riferite 
nd  Congressio-America  Central  dal  Canada — ^AU  Istmo  di  Panama 
(dal  1791-al  1817)  Vol.  III-169  fol, 

"Les  administrateurs  des  Biens  de  TEglise  paroissiale  de  la 
Nouvelle  Orleans  a  la  Congregation  des  Fideles  Ca^oliques." 

It  is  dated  1805  (tergo)  America  Settentrionale  Neuova  Orleans, 
It  is  in  French,  covering  52  typewritten  pages  and  addressed  to  Cas- 
tillon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Administrators.  For  the  Congrega- 
tion, Casa  Calvo  has  collected  an  exhaustive  accoimt  from  the  view- 
point of  Sedella  based  on  Canon  Law. 

The  testimony  of  Nicolas  Vidal,  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Law  is  of  interest: 

''Coming  now  to  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of  Antoine 
de  Sedella  I  would  say  that  all  Theologians  and  Casuists  are 
agreed  no  one  can  impose  this  penalty  save  for  a  crime  of  the 
gravest  nature,  and  the  Public  well  knows  that  the  Father 
Sedella  has  not  committed  the  very  smallest  crime.  Far  from 
that,  he  is  an  example  in  religion;  an  indefatigable evangelican 
worker;  a  laborer  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord  at  all  hours  <>l 
the  day  or  night." 
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But  the  personality  of  Sedella  is  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  very  learned  discussion  of  Canon  Law.  All  Roman  Cathdic 
priests  should  study  this  M.  S.  In  conclusion,  there  is  a  French 
rendering  of  the  King's  Declaration,  1794,  and  a  M.  S.  signed  Santi- 
ago, Joseph,  Eveque  de  Cuba,  dated  Havana,  July  4,  1787.  The 
eye  rests  upon  one  sentence  that  is  quite  extraordinary:  "(Nous)  le 
jugeant  convenable  au  service  de  detix  majestes." 

A  man  appointed  to  a  place  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
both  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  is  a  pretty  difficult  person  to 
dispossess.  Throughout  the  whole  M.  S.  the  work  of  Calvo  is  much 
in  evidence. 

Vol.  145-Fd.  40  of  Congregazione  Particolari. 

Written  in  Latin  is  a  statement  from  Walsh  to  Archbishop 
Carroll  April  12,  1805.  Reading  this  carefully  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Walsh  had  no  knowledge  at  all  concerning  the  real  importance  of 
Sedella. 

The  following  proves  what  has  been  written  above.  "There  is  in 
this  coimtry  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  Antonio  de  Sedella,  who, 
formerly  in  the  days  when  Spain  was  dominant,  on  account  of  various 
crimes  and  violations  of  public  law  as  well  as  the  law  of  his  Order,  by 
a  degree  of  the  Bishop  (Cyrillo)  and  the  afwesaid  King,  on  a  stcmny 
night  was  bound  in  irons  and  sent  back  in  a  ship  to  Spain.  Nevertheless, 
by  some  fortime,  (some  years  afterwards)  he  was  restored  how,  I 
know  not,  he  retimied,  and  is  now  Cur6  in  the  Chief  Church  of  the 
Diocese." 

Then  Walsh  touches  upon  a  very  difficult  question  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Law: 

"They  now  contend,  that  this  Eccl^iastical  Power  (my  rights 
or  'facultos'  as  Vicar-General)  not  less  than  civil  and  military  power 
has  been  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  authority."  This  letter 
is  evidently  written  in  great  doubt  and  distress. 

Archbishop  Carroll  could  not  answer  the  questions  and  he  sent 
the  letter  to  Rome  for  further  information.  On  the  margin  there  is  a 
note  (tergo):  "Risposto  li  21  Settembre  1805,  Scritto  a  Carroll 
espedito  il  decredo  di  facolta  ad  enterim  por  la  Louisiana." 

If  ever  pretty  subject  for  debate  was  wanted,  here  is  one  that 
will  afford  much  food  for  thought. 

(c)    To  the  Catholics  of  the  City  of  Orleans: 

That  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Sedella  to  obey  orders, 
the  Church  of  the  Ursulines  is  at  this  moment  the  only  church  where 
Catholics  are  permitted  to  receive  the  Sacrements:    17  Feb.  1807. 

Signed  Jean  Olivier,  Vicar-General  (In  French). 
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Evidently  Walsh  had  given  up  the  fight  and  Olivier  had  taken 
up  the  burden  of  a  contest  he  perhaps  knew  was  hopeless. 

(d)  Avis  des  Administrateiu^  des  Biens  de  TEglise  de  St. 
Louis  (French). 

An  argument  to  prove  that  neither  Walsh  nor  Olivier  have  the 
full  Ecclesiastical  Power. 

"Walsh  then  is  no  more  than  an  intruder  without  title  or 
jxuisdiction ;  his  acts  are  irregular  as  are  those  of  his  Colleagues. 
He  has  not,  therefore,  the  power  either  to  suspend  the  Fr. 
Antonio,  nor  the  services  of  the  Church,  or  to  organize  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nxms  (into  a  Parish)  or  to  authorize  Olivier  and 
TEspinasse  to  celebrate  two  Masses  each  Simday,  etc." 

On  page  12  of  M.  S.  (d)  is  asked  the  question,  "Who  is  the  Fr. 
John  Olivier?" 

And  it  is  not  answered  to  the  credit  of  the  Vicar-General. 

And  so  Italy  and  her  archives  have  given  their  testimony.  And 
the  question  still  remains  an  open  one.  If  Olivier  was  finally  con- 
vinced he  had  no  rights  as  Vicar-General,  he  still  worked  in  the 
Chapel  of  Ursulines;  if  Abb6  Du  Bourg  closed  the  Cathedral  in  1812 
he  yet  offered  the  Bishopric  to  Sedella  in  1819. 

I  have  merely  sought  to  set  forth  a  mass  of  testimony  that 
appears  to  be  all  imknown  and  unnoticed  by  historians.  Notice  that 
I  do  not  presiune  to  judge  between  Walsh  and  Sedella.  I  simply 
give  the  facts  and  allow  the  reader  to  decide  between  right  and 
wrong.  M.  S.  (a)  should  have  its  place  in  the  Archives  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans. 

Episode  IIL     1813-1814-1815-1816. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  transactions  of  Sedella 
which  no  historian  has  before  noticed.  This  is  possibly  because  of  a 
series  of  16  letters  received  here  1919  May;  they  are  written  in  New 
Orleans  by  Sedella  to  the  Captain-General  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
telling  of  the  m6vements  of  free-lance  Americans,  Spaniards  and 
Pirates  of  Barataria  to  take  Mexico  and  the  two  Floridas  from  Spanish 
control.  Here  is  not  a  single  word  of  the  war  of  1812.  Here  is  not 
even  a  hint  of  the  doings  of  a  priest  within  his  Parish.  Here,  with  a 
beginning  but  no  apparent  end,  are  plainly  seen  the  acts  of  a 
Political  Agent  of  the  Spanish  Government.  They  are  of  great 
value  because  they  show  how  Spain  was  kept  accurately  and  success- 
fully in  touch  with  the  details  of  a  conspiracy,  which,  had  it  been 
successful,  would  have  swept  away  Spanish  Domination  in  all  parts  of 
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North  AmericsL  Here  is  no  hint  of  any  seditious  act  against  the 
United  States  Government.  He  was  first  and  last  a  Spaniard  imx>- 
foundly  and  unchangeably,  and  because  of  his  love  for  Spain  he 
worked  to  save  her  the  little  that  was  left  here  in  the  New  World. 

Letter  A. 

Documentos  Procedentes  de  la  Isla 
de  Cuba: 

Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  1815. 
Duplicada. 

Nueva  Orleans  6  de  Febrero  1813. 

Exemo  Seftor  Capitan  General  de  la  Ysla  de  Cuba  y  dos 
Floridas. 

Muy  Sefior  mio:  aprovecho  esta  ocasion,  para  remitir^ 
y  poner  entre  las  manos  de  V.  E.  un  copon  de  oro,  y  un  (»iia- 
mento  encamado,  cuyas  dos  preciosas  alajas  consagro  a  los 
santos  fines  del  actual  sabio  Gobiemo,  en  la  justa  defensa  de 
nuestra  amada  Patria;  y  si  alguno  Ueva  a  mal  este  hecho,  le 
reconveno  con  lo  que  practico  San  Ambrosio  en  quasi  iguales 
circunstancias  Ban  al  cargo  del  respetable  e  Ylustrisimo 
Sefior  Obispo  de  Cartagena,  victima  de  la  ingratitud  de  sus 
bandidos  diocesanos  Ueva  igual  encargo  Don  Pedro  Lemos, 
Capitan  del  Barco,  que  los  conduce,  y  supcHiiendo  yo,  que 
talvez  sera  mas  ventajoso  rifarlo  o  el  venderlo  en  esa  caiHt^ 
que  el  remitirlos  a  Espafia  V.  E.  (sin  manifester  el  dcmante) 
est&  por  esta  autorizado  para  hacer  lo  quetengapcnrmasccn- 
veniente:  400  pesos  tiene  de  oro  el  cupon  y  100  que  me  costo 
la  echura  el  omamento  me  costo  80. 

bios  nuestro  Senor  preserve  el  Barco  y  le  anidusca  con 
felicidad  a  ese  puerte,  y  conserve  la  importante  vida  de  V.  E. 
los  muchos  afios,  que  en  el  dia  necesita  neusta  nadon,  quedsmdo 
siempre  su  affmo  servidor  y  Capellan. 

Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella  (Rubricado).     • 

Excmo  Sefior  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca. 

(Al  dorso) :  Nueva  Orleans  6  de  Febrero  de  1813. 

El  cura  Parroco  F.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 

(En  papel  adjimto):  31  de  marzo  de  1813. 

Al  Reberendo  Padre  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 

He  recibido  el  oficio  de  V.  R.  de  6  de  febrero  ultimo  en 
que  me  participa  haber  encargado  al  Ylustrisimo  Sefior 
Obispo  de  Cartagena  im  copon  de  oro  y  xm  omamento  encar- 
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nada  que  consagra  V.  R.  a  los  fines  de  Gobiemo  en  la  justa 
defenza  de  la  Patria,  y  habiendo  recibido  igualmente  dichas 
alhajas,  y  pasadolas  al  Seller  Yntendente  de  Exercito  con 
objeto  a  que  pueda  disponer  tengan  destine,  segim  el  fin  de 
V.  R.  se  lo  aviso  para  su  conocimien  o  dandole  muchas  gracias 
por  este  rasgode  patriotismo  en  el  concepto  de  que  lo  participo 
al  Supremo  Gobiemo. 

(En  otro  papel  adjunto) :  20  de  Septiembre  1813. 

F.  Antonio  de  Sedella  Ministo  Hacienda. 

Sedella  is  sending  to  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  "un  copen  de 
Oro  y  un  omamento  Encamado" — ^a  Ciborium  of  Gold  and  a  Red 
Euchariste  Robe — to  be  sent  to  Spain  of  a  monetary  value  of  perhaps 
$500.  They  are  to  be  spent  "En  la  justa  defensa  de  nuestre  amada 
Patria"  as  a  mark  of  resepct  to  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Charthage 
"victima  de  la  ingratitude  de  sus  bandidos  diocesamos." 

Is  this  letter  to  be  taken  literally?  Does  it  mean  exactly  what  it 
says?  Or,  is  there  a  hidden  information?  I  incline  to  the  last  inter- 
pretation and  would  thus  endeavor  to  read  between  the  lines:  "Al- 
though New  Orleans  l^ally  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  yet  Spain 
is  the  Country  of  my  love.  Here  are  plottings  going  on  against  her. 
I  am  im  a  position  to  warn  you  of  them.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
conserve  her  interests  and  confuse  her  enemies." 

Whether  or  no  you  think  this  interpretation  fanciful,  yet  on  the 
margin,  there  is  a  note  of  acknowledgment  from  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Apodoca,  which  I  also  venture  to  interpret :  "En  papel  adjimto,  31  de 
M  arzo  de  1813.  To  the  Rev.  Padre  Dr.  Antonio  de  Sedella:  Ihaverec'd 
the  Command  of  V.  S.  of  Feb.  6  last  past,  in  which  notice  is  given  I 
must  take  charge  for  the  most  illustrious  Senor  Bishop  of  Carthage 
of  a  Ciborium  of  Gold  and  Red  Eucharistic  Robe,  that  your  Rever- 
ence has  consecrated  to  the  needs  of  the  Government,  for  the  just 
defense  of  our  Coimtry  and  likewise  having  received  the  said  jewels, 
and  passed  them  on  to  the  Senor  Intendant  of  the  Army  so  that  they 
can  reach  their  wished  for  destination  according  to  the  desire  of  your 
Reverence  that  he  (the  Captain-General)  may  be  advised  of  what 
has  been  found  out  and  give  you  much  thanks  for  such  a  stroke  of 
patriotism  in  which  idea  the  Supreme  Governor  will  also  participate." 

"En  otro  papel  adjimto,  Sept.  2,  1813,  F.  Antonio  de  Sedella 
Ministo  Hacienda."  "Dichas  Alhajas"  means  that  the  said  jewels 
had  also  been  received,  perhaps  wrapped  up  in  the  robe  containing 
also  information  of  such  inportance  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Minister 
erf  War.    So  the  articles  nominally  set  down  for  only  $500  were 
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really  worth  much  more.    And  Sedella  is  given  the  title  of  Minister 
of  Affairs. 

Only  four  letters  appear  in  1813. 

Feb.  4,  ISlA.LetterE.  Sedella  speaks  of  many  favorable  indications 
that  seem  to  show  that  hostilities  against  Spain  have  been  evidently 
paralyzed  and  that  the  famous  Picomell  has  been  brought  over  to 
our  side;  a  notable  change  for  the  better  in  which  God  and  Don 
Ruiz  de  Apodoca  have  alike  co-operated. 

Letter  F.  Feb.  23,  1814— to  which  is  added  "the  Confesaon  of 
Picomell  and  his  plea  that  the  Spanish  Governor  will  show  him 
mercy,"  says  that  the  Baratarian  Pirates  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  accompanied  by  others  whom  they  wait  for  from 
Carthage,  intend  to  take  Tampico  unawares;  to  plimder  it,  and  also 
to  plimder  Mata  Gorda,  and  continue  their  infamous,  practical  work 
over  land  and  sea  imtil  they  capture  Tabasco.  On  the  margin  is 
written,  "This  corresponds  with  Document  327  of  the  Minister  of 
War." 

Letter  G.  Oct.  17, 1814: 

"£«  papel  adjunto'" 

(10)  "It  is  freely  said  that  American  troops  have  started  out 
from  the  River  of  MovuUa  to  inflict  upon  Pensacola  the  same  ruinous 
treatment  they  gave  to  MovuUa,  and  cOTresponding  advices  show 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  act. 

(20)  "In  a  letter  from  New  York  we  are  advised  that  General 
Francisco  Himibert  has  set  out  from  the  United  States  for  Carthage 
of  the  Indies  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Article  'L'Amiode  de  Ixris,'  Cd. 
5  (October,  1814?)  which  General  seemed  in  October  last  to  have 
started  from  New  Orleans  on  a  joiuney  of  10  or  12  days,  asserting 
that  he  was  going  to  Nachitoches  to  engage  in  a  new  Revolutionary 
Expedition  against  the  interior  provinces,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Toledo  and  others  set  free  by  the  Spanish  General  Arredendo." 

(30)  In  a  paper  published  called  ''Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane'\ 
colimms  5-6,  are  two  inflammatory  articles  by  this  Governor  (Clai- 
borne?) which  sympathize  with  these  miserable  (traitors)  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senators  are  against  the  Spanish  Government.  .... 
"In  such  a  time  as  this  when  good  faith  is  exiled  and  perfidiousness 
reigns,  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  maxim  of  Machievilli  which 
teaches  us  by  inferring  the  worst,  we  arrive  at  the  truth."  Passing 
over  two  important  letters  (H.  and  I.)  of  July,  1814,  we  comment 
upon  a  letter  dated  Oct.  3,  1814,  (Letter  J.) 

Here  Sedella  differs  from  the  Captain  General  concerning  the 
good  faith  of  Don  Juan  Picomell.    He  says  in  part:    "You  are  as- 
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sured  that  I  thought  it  useful  to  attach  the  aforesaid  Picomell  to  our 
side;  The  Captain  General  is  making  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
and  he  implores  him  to  change  his  mind." 

Practically  allowing  a  whole  year  to  elapse  without  writing, 
notice  Letter  L.  Nov.  28,  1815:  It  is  very  short  containing  a  long 
letter  from  Picomell  to  Apodoca,  really  lowing  bona  fides  of  the 
former. 

Letter  K.,  Nov.  15, 1815,  Sedella  writes  that  PiccMiiell  is  continu- 
ing most  important  services  to  S.  M.  and  that  in  every  instance  '*he 
has  verified  my  news." 

(I  stress  the  good  faith  of  Picomell  for  Guyarre  seems  to  class 
him  among  the  insurgents.) 

Letter  M.  Dec.  27,  1815. 

"I  enclose  to  your  Excellency  sketches  that  the  new  Bandits 
have  adopted.  These  models  have  been  procured  by  our  new  Asso- 
ciates," (Lafitte?)  And  now  we  come  to  the  year  of  Sedella's  greatest 
activity,  1816.   That  of  Feb.  21,  Letter  N.,  is  not  important. 

Feb.  28,  1816,  Letter  0.  encloses  an  intercepted  letter  from  Wil- 
liam Robinson.  It  corresponds  with  No.  48  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
At  the  end  is  the  certificate  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  rendering  from  the 
French  in  'Vourrier  de  la  Louisiane'*  Feb.  21, 1816. 

Letter  P.  Mar.  4,  1816. 

A  long  translation  of  an  article  in  the  Courrier  of  Mar.  1  signed 
"Jose  Alvarez  de  Toledo."  His  concluding  remarks  are  worth  re- 
cording: "Mexico  free  and  independent  and  allied  with  the  United 
States  by  gratitude  and  interest  as  well  as  by  Natural  Laws,  would 
be  an  event  more  important  for  himianity  and  the  civilized  world 
than  all  other  events  which  have  happened  since  July  4, 1776." 

Letter  Q.  April  22,  1816:  Enclosing  important  statements  from 
free-lance  Americans  and  sent  to  Apodoca,  signed  by  Sedella,  Picor- 
nell  and  Angel  Benito  de  Ariza.  "Note  that  the  person  recommended 
by  them  of  mentioned  is'  Mr.  Lafitte  spoken  of  in  my  letter  Number 
10."  (See  postscript)  May  4,  1816.  "Anexa  a  la  Carta  Interior"  is 
a  letter  important  enough  to  correspond  with  No.  61  of  the  Minister 
of  War.  It  is  also  copied  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  Acting 
Governor  of  Vera  Cruz  Jime  10,  1816 — ^SJentences  are  given  here  and 
there:    Intercepted. 

"Senor  Don  Jose  Alvarez  de  Toledo: 

**Our  friends  continue  to  increase  rapidly.  We  are  at  a  turning 
point  and  the  slightest  impulse  would  be  enough  to  make  the  balance 
incline  to  otir  side.  General,  here  is  a  vast  number  of  arms,  princi- 
pally in  Baltimore  and  New  York.    I  am  sending  them  to  Mexico 
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in  the  firm  pursiiasion  that  as  soon  as  all  NcMth  America  is  free,  we 
ought  in  two  days  to  play  tnmip-card  for  the  rest!  Our  point  is  that 
Europe  shall  hold  no  more  colonies  on  this  continent.  This  ought  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  our  treaties.  You  ought  to  carry  pronto 
all  points  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tampico  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Governor  of  Mexico  should  have  an  c^)en  port  on  the  coast 

so  that  vessels  could  be  dispatched  with  all  necessary  arms 

In  those  days  it  is  openly  said  in  Washington  that  you  have  gone  to 
capture  Pensacola.  Mr.  Lafitte  will  do  me  the  favor  to  deliver  this 
letter  to  you. 

Signed:    "P.  GUAL. 
(Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  6,  1816.") 

But  Lafitte  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead,  this  tetter  somehow 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sedella! 

Aug.  5,  1816.    Letter  R. 

"Mur  Reservado:  The  same  indivudal  (Lafitte)  whom  I  have 
recommended  to  your  Excellency,  in  the  last  of  November,  1815, 
which  person  has  commimicated  to  uls  on  different  occasions  very 
important  notices,  and  has  transferred  different  letters  which  have 
been  intercepted  from  our  enemies  has  given  to  me  and  Don  Juan 
Picomell  a  statement  which  I  have  received  today  from  the  mail  of 
Barataria  about  naval  vessels  which  the  Pirate  Ori  holds  with  the 

particulars  that  follow" In  a  postscript:     "Herrara  is 

called  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Mexican  Congress." 

But  what  position  had  Lafitte?  This  letter  just  quoted  in  part 
seems  to  indicate  that  while  Toledo  and  Herrara  trusted  him,  La- 
fitte evidently  was  hand  and  glove  a  trusted  spy  employed  by  Sedella." 

It  is  very  evident  from  reading  the  letters  written  by  Sedella  in 
1816  that  the  History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  Spain  is  still  imwrit- 
ten,  and  that  this  text  used  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  War  would 
form  an  important  part  of  that  history. 

The  reader  will  imderstand  that  in  this  paper  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  translate  these  letters  in  full.  All  that  I  have  done  is  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  part  Sedella  so  successfully  played  with  such 
excellent  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Conspiracy  was  crushed,  and  the  Cone 
spirators  came  to  grief.  What  really  was  Sedella's  object?  A  lettr- 
written  by  him  Oct.  22,  1813,  enclosing  a  gift  of  100  pesos,  shows 
his  heart  and  tells  why  he  consented  to  work  for  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Papeles  de  Cuba—Legajo  1815. 

Pral  Excmo  Sefior 

Muy  Seftor  mio:  el  Portador  de  esta  Francisco  Bruneti' 
entregara  a  V.  E.  cien..pesos  fuertes,  que  con  el  mayor  afiecto, 
remito,  a  fin  de  que  V.  E.  los  incorpore  entre  los  donativos,  que  de 
esa  salgan  para  socorrer  nuestra  amada  Patria,  tan  perfidamente 
imbadida,  y  tratada  con  la  mas  innaudita  crueldad  y  tirania: 
pero  estrivando  sobre  las  mas  solidas  y  firmes  vacas  en  que  la 
renueva  y  establece  su  sabia  constitution,  deim  Dio8,una  Fee, 
im  Bautismo,  im  Rey  y  ima  Religion,  podanos  asegurar,  que 
las  puertas  del  Ynfiemo,  no  prevaleceran  contra  ella,  a  pesar 
de  la  obsecation  de  los  infames  Philosofos  de  este  corrompido 
y  tenebroso  siglo  en  que  vivimos.  Dios  Nuestro  Seftor  guarde 
y  prospere  la  importante  vida  de  V.  E.  los  muchos  anos  que 
puede  y  necesitamoe.    Nueva  Orleans  22  de  Octubre  de  1813; 

De  V.  E.  siempre  aflfmo  servidor  y  Capellan. 

Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella  (Rubricado). 

Excmo  Senor  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca  Capitan  General 
de  la  Ysla  de  Cuba  y  dos  Floridas. 

Al  dorso) :   Nueva  Orleans  22  Octubre  de  1813. 

Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella — Contestada  en  11  de  Noviembre. 

En  papel  Adjunto) :    11  de  Noviembre  de  1813. 

A  Fr.  Antonio  de  Sedella. 

He  recibido  la  carta  de  V.  R.  de  22  de  Octubre  proximo 
participando  el  nuevo  donativo  que  hace  de  cien  pesos  para 
que  se  incorpore  entre  los  que  de  aqui  se  remitan  para  socorro 
de  la  madre  patria;  los  que  me  ha  entregado  el  conducts  en 
seis  onzas  de  oro  cediendo  con  el  mismo  objeto  los  dos  pesos 
mas  que  comprehenden  de  dicha  cantidad;  lo  que  aviso  a  - 
V.  R.  en  contestacion  dandole  expresivas  gracias  por  esta 
nueva  demostracion  de  su  zelo  patriotico;  anadiendo  que  d 
copon  de  oro  casulla  y  demas  aderentes,  sobre,  que  di  a  V.  R. 
respuest — a  con  fecha  de  31  de  Marzo  ultimo,  se  han  vendido 
en  quatrocientos  pesos,  previo  abulao  de  facultativos. 

En  otro  papel  adjimto):  dese  quenta  al  Religioso:  y  a  la 
Regencia  del  Reyno  con  mas  los  cien  pesos  que  a  puesto  en 
cuenta  y  que  como  donativo  le  deben  entregar  al  Seftor  conde 
de  Zaldivar  para  que  los  emplee  en  tabaco  dandole  las  mas 
expresivas  gracias  por  todo. 

His  purpose  is  not  only  political  but  religious.    To  renew  and 
establish  imder  Spain's  safe  constitution  "One  Lord,  One  Faith,  One 
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Baptism  so  that  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevaU  against  her;  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  those  infamous  philosophers  of  this  cor- 
rupted and  stormy  time  of  the  era  in  which  we  live."  .... 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  these  M.  S.  in  Episodes  1  and  2  never 
before  printed,  bear  witness  to  and  expand  the  points  made  in  my  first 
paper  printed  January,  1919,  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  but  only  to  uncover  the 
facts.  "While  he  was  always  waging  war  once  as  King's  Agent, 
then  as  a  priest  in  the  Chxirch  then  establishing  in  conformity  to  law 
a  new  system  of  Chxirch  Government;  then  as  a  political  secret  service 
agent  for  Spain  and  last  as  the  Priest  beloved  of  all  New  Orleans,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  whatever  he  did,  he  did  well.    R.  I.  P/' 

The  Compiler  wishes  to  earnestly  thank  Miss  Grace  King,  who 
in  his  absence  from  New  Orleans  has  graciously  consented  to  read  this 
paper  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.,  1919. 
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LETTERS,  IN  JOURNAL  FORM,  WRITTEN  TO  DON 

ESTEVAN  MIRO,  EX-GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA, 

BY  DON  JOSEPH  XAVIER  DE  PONTALBA 

IN  1792. 


(Originals  in  possession  of  Pontalba  family.) 


Translated  by  Helotse  Hulse  CruzaL 


Letters  from  Baron  Joseph  Xavier  de  Pontalba  to  his  Wife's 
Uncle,  Don  Estavan  Miro,  then  Ex-Governor  of  Louisiana. 

(1792). 

"My  dear  Uncle, 

"I  knew  that  you  loved  us,  but  I  did  not  flatter  myself  that 
when  far  away  you  would  think  of  us  as  much  as  you  do;  you  leave 
us  nothing  to  desire,  and  I  would  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men  if  I 
did  not  love  you  as  I  do,  and  if  I  neglected  any  occasion  of  proving  it. 
Besides  receiving  news  from  you,  I  know  of  no  greater  pleasure  than 
obliging  you.  You  have  already  given  me  that  satisfaction,  the  best 
that  can  Ijefall  tne  here,  and  I  hope  that  the  future  will  bring  me  the 
same;  I  am  always  in  fear  that  one  of  your  letters  be  lost  and  to  be 
sure  that  I  miss  none  of  them,  I  wish  you  would  number  them;  it  is  a 
precaution  which  I  shall  put  into  execution  this  very  day. 

"Cayetane  sent  me,  by  a  dragoon,  last  evening  at  6  o'clock,  your 
packet  of  March  24th,  and  I  immediately  went  to  town  to  post  the 
letters  it  contained.  I  met  d'Aunoy  on  the  levee  and  I  handed  him 
his.  Gilbert  and  Bouligny  had  theirs,  Hoa,  Valentin  and  Baby  like- 
wise, I  gave  Leblanc  those  of  Rousseau,  who  is  in  Havana,  and  of 
Bertucat  who  is  at  Lafourche  for  the  plan  of  the  bayou  commimicat- 
ing  with  the  sea.  Armesto  sent  Gauthier  to  the  'GOOD  MAN.'  I  went 
to  Serrano's  and  found  him  with  a  sick  headache  which  puts  him  out 
of  condition  to  write  to  you.  It  is  certain  that  Gauthier  does  not  tell 
the  truth,  he  believes  that  the  rogue,  seeing  himself  attacked,  was 
afraid  of  Gauthier  and  shut  his  mouth  by  promising  him  payment 
if  he  remained  silent.  He  says  that  he  has  proofs  of  the  fact  and 
Armesto  has  seen  Garso's  'power.'    Serrano  knows  nothing  more  of 
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the  affair,  they  are  at  the  second  hearing,  and  as  this  trial  follows 
the  usual  course,  the  judge  will  demand  the  papers,  admit  the  evi- 
dence, for  which  eighty  days  are  allowed  and  imtil  then  we  shall 
know  nothing  of  it.  I  shall  not  fall  to  inquire  about  it  that  I  may 
inform  you  of  anything  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  you  an  idea  of  Orue's  air  of  submission  and  humiliation, 
he  always  seems  to  be  pleading  for  mercy  from  everyone.  Serrano 
and  several  others  have  assured  me  that  the  Baron  has  him  in  leading 
strings  and  is  not  lenient  to  him;  he  leaves  him  no  chance  of  deceiv- 
ing him,  he  has  made  a  machine  of  him  and  has  reserved  the  right  of 
bending  it  at  his  will.  The  answer  to  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
merchandise  is  expected  by  the  first  or  by  the  second  courier  at  latest. 
Since  my  last  letter  I  foimd  out  the  cause  of  Folk's  sudden  removal. 
The  Baron  had  explained  that  Folk  would  not  be  removed  before  the 
proceedings  against  Belle  Chasse  were  over,  but  his  impudence  to 
yoimg  Acosta  changed  his  determination.  When  Folk  came  to  New 
Orleans  he  left  Mobile  under  the  command  of  Acosta,  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  regiment;  he  gave  over  the  archives  which  are  imder  two  keys, 
but  took  the  precaution  to  hand  but  one  to  Acosta  and  the  other  to 
the  store-keeper  of  Mobile.  This  officer,  it  is  said,  was  hiuniliated  by 
this  distrust  and  as  soon  as  Folk  returned  to  Mobile  he  filed  a  com- 
plaint before  the  Baron;  the  latter  officially  demanded  information 
on  Acosta  of  Mr.  Bouligny.  This  officer  was  so  well  recommended 
by  his  Colonel  that  the  Baron,  on  the  spot,  sent  for  Lanzos  to  give 
him  the  order  to  start  immediately  to  replace  Folk.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  the  officer  represented  to  Folk  that  this  distrust  humiliated 
him  and  injured  his  reputation,  and  that  Folk  had  answered  that  he 
knew  what  he  had  to  do.  I  had  these  details  from  Serrano  and  I 
heard  that  Lanzos  left  yesterday  with  Mr.  O'neilly  who  is  going  to 
pacify  the  Indians,  who  have  been  alarmed  by  the  taking  of  their 
English  chief  and  at  his  having  been  taken  to  Havana,  they  even 
feared  hostilities,  and  Mr.  O'neilly  is  to  assemble  them  and  give 
them  presents.  There  is  a  rumor  that,  as  a  reprisal,  they  have  taken 
d'Emeville.  Lanzos,  before  leaving,  had  to  defend  himself  agafinst 
the  honest  Molina.  Bonet  declared  on  his  death  bed,  before  six  wit- 
nesses and  in  his  will  that  a  carpet  bag  containing  thirteen  thousand 
piasters  of  charges  against,  various  officers  belonged  to  Lanzos  who 
had  given  it  to  him  to  recover  in  favor  of  the  regimental  chest. 
After  Bonet's  death  this  bag  was  turned  over  to  Lanzos;  Molina 
persuaded  Bonet's  relatives  that  Mr.  O'neilly  and  Lanzos  had  ap- 
propriated this  sum  that  belonged  to  Bonet's  estate.  He  obtained 
a  power  of  attorney  from  the  family  and  made  a  demand  in  court 
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that  Lanzos  be  interrogated  on  this  subject.  The  Baron  sent  for 
Molina  whom  he  treated  severely  and  threatened  with  prison.  He 
assured  him  that  this  matter  would  be  inquired  into  and  that  he 
would  repent  of  his  rascality.  Lanzos  before  departing  left  his  power 
and  the  affair  takes  its  coiu-se. 

"Almonester  no  longer  has  the  chair  of  the  hospital,  the  patron- 
age was  withdrawn  from  him,  and  will  not  be  his  imtil  the  Court  will 
have  named  him.« 

'The  rumors  of  war  no  longer  seem  probable  but  from  the  pre- 
parations going  on;  the  Baron  still  seeks  means  of  surroxmding  the 
city,  he  announced  that  a  planter,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  named,  is 
making  two  thousand  posts  at  four  bits  a  piece;  they  measure  eleven 
eleven  feet  and  7/.  .  .  .  Tomorrow  a  company  of  special  guards 
(miquelets)  leaves  for  Natchez  with  galleys  and  cannon.  The  Baron 
requires  each  planter  to  furnish  a  negro  to  put  the  posts  in  place  when 
they  will  be  ready. 

"The  Captain  will  remit  to  Mr.  Herrera  twelve  pairs  of  very 
fine  women's  gloves,  such  as  my  Aimt  requested  of  my  wife. 

**I  shall  ask  Mr.  Livaudais  for  my  Aunt's  horse  and  shall  get  the 
best  price  possible  either  with  Bemoudy  or  with  Peter,  the  mulatto, 
who  wants  it  for  his  wife.  It  appears  that  the  freighting  of  the 
frigate  at  Cadiz  will  be  superb;  I  wish  it  would  not  keep  you  at 
Havana  any  longer  than  you  care  to  remain  there,  for  it  seems  to  me 
very  important  that  you  should  reach  Spain. 

"You  aspire  to  rest,  with  reason,  after  leaving  a  country  in 
which  you  had  so  little  of  it,  but  the  commission  of  going  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  determine  the  boundaries  for  Spain, 
carries  no  fatigue  besides  the  journey,  and  such  missions  are  very 
honorable  and  followed  by  a  settled  career  and  distinguished  recom- 
penses. Besides  it  would  be  an  almost  certain  step  towards  the  place 
we  spoke  of  here.  Philadelphia  is  a  charming  city;  such  a  mission 
can  but  bring  you  comfort  and  distinction,  without  any  worries,  and 
you  cannot  find  a  cabal  (pandille)  and  Orue  on  your  way.  You  will 
become  a  perfect  Englishman  and  news  from  you  would  reach  us 
sooner.  From  this  moment  I  shall  begin  studying  English  and  you 
could  ask  for  me  as  your  secretary;  I  would  bring  you  my  wife  and 
Celestin  and  I  assiu-e  you  that  we  would  spend  a  pleasant  year  in 
Philadelphia,  and  your  business  would  in  no  way  suffer  from  it,  I 
shall  put  it  in  good  order  before  leaving  here.  This  idea  pleases 
me  as  it  would  bring  you,  our  good  Atmt  and  ourselves  together. 
Verily,  it  could  be  realized;  but,  above  all,  if  you  consent  to  go  there, 
I  beg  you  not  to  fail  to  bring  me  into  the  party,  in  any  capacity 
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whatsoever,  should  you  but  send  me  to  Kentucky,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  is  going  on  there;  or  as  secretary,  or  only  to  follow  you. 
Ask  for  me;  my  wife  and  son  imite  with  me  to  beg  of  you  to  do  so. 
When  I  think  that  we  could  spend  another  year  together  it  turns  my 
head,  (makes  me  giddy)  and  brings  joy  into  my  little  pavilion.  This 
commission  cannot  last  long  and  will  afterwards  lead  you  to  all  you 
may  desire.  Services  of  this  class  are  the  most  distinguished,  the  most 
honorable  and  bring  the  highest  rewards. 

"I  am  charmed  that  Longuay  paid  you  the  871  J;  I  had  asked 
him  to  do  so,  and  he  could  not  act  otherwise  as  they  were  due  since 
February;  I  shall  return  his  note.  I  am  going  to  copy  Argote's  de- 
fense and  send  it  to  you  immediately;  you  will  receive  it  by  the  first 
courier,  addressed  to  Herrera,  who  will  forward  it  to  you  in  Spain, 
if  you  have  left. 

"The  Baron  is  still  too  busy  to  think  of  opening  the  packet  of 
my  militias,  but  he  again  said  to  Verbois  that  he  intended  to  form  a 
regiment.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  you  of  it  by  the  courier  that 
brings  its  ratification.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  give  it  to  me, 
since  I  have  the  command  with  the  grade  of  army  colonel,  and  that  he 
has  lately  given  Marigny  the  command  of  four  companies,  at  the 
same  time  proposing  him  for  the  grade  and  pay  of  army  captain, 
and  Marigny  is  but  an  army  lieutenant  and  militia  captain  and  was 
recently  recommended  as  captain  without  the  salary  and  command 
of  two  companies.  The  Baron  seems  to  follow  out  all  that  you  in- 
tended, and  if  he  changes  anything,  it  is  to  improve  upon  it.  With  great 
satisfaction  I  read  your  article  (reserved)  relating  to  the  Captain 
General;  you  have  experienced  naught  but  contentment  since  your 
departure  and  I  like  to  believe  that  it  will  attend  you  everywhere 
hereafter. 

'The  Baron  received  a  letter  from  Villars  who  requests  him  to 
issue  an  order  to  receive  him  and  his  family  when  he  reaches  the 
Valize,  under  whatever  flag  it  may  be;  he  adds  that  blood  ran  under 
his  eyes,  that  all  the  whites  were  slaughtered,  that  he  alone  in  his 
neighborhood  was  spared  and  that  each  day  he  expects  the  same  fate, 
that  he  believes  that  he  can  claim  naught  but  a  requiem  service  from 
his  family  here  for  him  and  his.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  conciliate  that 
with  what  Gauthier  told  us. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  the  Baron  has  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Cotaro  concerning  the  review  of  the  militias,  for  he  has  not 
mentioned  it  to  me.  I  am  awaiting  information  from  him,  or  that  the 
conversation  fall  on  my  militias  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 

"I  beg  you  to  induce  Mr.  Cortaro  to  answer  him  on  this  question. 
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"Present  my  tender  regards  to  oxir  best  Aunt,  owe  true  friend; 
my  wife  wrote  to  her  twice  since  yesterday.  She  was  able  to  exchange 
the  twelve  pairs  of  white  kid  gloves  for  the  Missies  Herrera;  the 
first  were  ugly,  they  have  received  others,  they  are  very  fine,  and  the 
same  ship  carries  them  and  this  letter.  Armesto  gave  them  to  Pedro 
Marin  to  turn  over  to  the  Captain. 

"The  Auditoe,  the  Assessor,  Gilberto,  Hoa,  Livaudais,  all  the 
sisters  and  brothers,  the  old  aimt  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  her  daughter 
Miss  Mccarty,  Mrs.  Coussot,  Miss  Mair,  Mrs.  Dreux,  Marigny, 
the  Montreuils  are  grateful  for  your  remembrance  and  regret  your 
absence  more  and  more  each  day,  and  conunission  me  every  time 
they  meet  me  to  recall  them  to  you.  I  can  say  the  same  of  Caunway, 
who  is  a  little  better,  and  of  many  others  whom  I  name  in  previous 
letters.  You  do  not  mention  in  your  last  the  date  of  your  departure. 
I  suppose  that  it  will  be  towards  the  23rd  or  24th  of  April  as  the 
frigate  opened  her  register  on  the  24th  of  March  and  it  will  take  at 
least  a  month  to  fill  it.  Hereafter  my  letters  will  be  under  envelope, 
addressed  to  Herrera,  and  directed  to  Madrid  when  I  shall  have 
heard  of  your  departure. 

"Whenever  I  can  be  of  use  to  Herrera,  tendermy  services  with  the 
expression  of  my  highest  esteem,  and  be  pleased  to  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  true  and  respectful  affection  pledged  to  you  by  your 
best  friend. 

Signed:    "PONTALBA." 


"New  Orleans,  April  12th,  1792. 
"My  very  dear  Uncle, 

"This  evening  I  greeted  Mr.  Longuay's  arrival  at  the  plantation 
with  the  greatest  pleasure;  I  made  him  talk  of  you  and  my  Aunt 
during  the  the  whole  evening,  I  did  not  expect  him  so  soon.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  he  had  the  cisterns  filled  and  has  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  lose  a  moment.  Havana  rum  (tafia)  is  here  worth 
20  piasters  a  pipe.*  The  rum  has  arrived  on  board  the  ship  Louisiana 
that  carried  tobacco  to  Cadiz  two  years  ago,  she  now  comes  from  Cadiz, 
from  which  place,  she  brought  freight  to  Havana  to  the  value  of  six 
thousand  piasters  this  makes  me  think  that  the  Mississippi  could 
load  at  Cadiz  for  Havana  and  then  come  from  Havana  here  with 
syrups  then  in  this  place  to  take  on  a  load  of  sugar  and  return  to  Cadiz 
if  freights  bear  up.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  ship- 
owner was  bom  in  Louisiana,  Spanish  possession,  and  I  am  really,  in 
that  case,  and  the  captain  of  the  Louisiana  is  a  naturalized  citizen. 
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This  course  was  followed  by  the  Provencal  in  which  Mr.  Longuay 
has  just  arrived. 

"There  is  nothing  new  here,  the  Bairon  continues  to  work  a  great 
deal,  he  makes  every  one  pay,  without  mercy;  All  of  Ouatchs  (Watts) 
property  is  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  creditors.  Mr.  Gayoso  still  pays 
his  court  to  his  daughter,  but  no  one  believes  in  that  marriage. 

"I  saw  Bouligny  yesterday,  he  considers  that  the  views  given 
the  court  for  you  are  most  advantageous.  He  does  not  look  upon 
the  mission  in  question  as  an  ordinary  one  and  finds  nothing  more 
honorable  than  to  determine  the  boimdaries ;  he  thinks  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  justify  the  confidence  the  Court  reposes  in  you;  that,  besides 
the  pleasure  you  will  find  in  it,  you  will  reap  great  advantages  from 
this  mission.  To  conclude,  ciromistances  and  yoxir  health  will  de- 
cide; you  are  lucky  and  I  like  to  believe  everything  you  will  do  will  be 
for  the  best. 

'This  letter  leaves  by  the  same  courier  as  those  I  wrote  during 
the  last  few  days,  for  it  leaves  now  and  I  profit  of  this  last  occasion 
to  recall  how  much  my  wife  and  I  desire  to  see  you  and  our  good 
Atmt  and  to  express  the  tender  and  respectful  affection  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  remain,  my  dear  Uncle, 

"Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant  as  well  as  your 
best  Mend. 

Signed:    "PONTALBA." 

"New  Orleans,  April  11th,  1792. 
"My  very  dear  Uncle, 

"I  always  receive  fresh  proofs  of  yoxir  friendship  with  new 
pleasure,  and  your  letter  of  March  30th,  on  this  accoimt,  is  doubly 
precious.  You  and  Mrs.  de  Miro  are  in  good  health,  you  are  contented, 
this  is  news  I  desire,  you  could  not  repeat  it  too  often,  it  is  news  I 
would  like  to  receive  every  day.  My  wife  too  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  good  news  that  I  brought  her  on  leaving  ,  .  .  (I'ordre),  where 
the  Baron  gave  me  your  letter. 

"He  had  received  it  yesterday  and  kept  it  to  give  it  to  me  him- 
self: it  is  the  surest  way  and  if  he  can  continue  it  I  shall  be  certain  to 
get  your  letters.  When  I  went  to  Tordre'  I  left  my  wife  at  Madam 
Lajonchere's  who  is  at  Macarty's  to  have  her  son  treated.  He  dis- 
located a  toe  getting  off  of  his  horse;  this  accident  which  might  have 
IM-oved  fatal  will  have  no  more  serious  consequences  than  to  keep  Favre 
in  bed  during  a  month.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  Miss  Macarty  and 
the  two  Macartys  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  all  I  said  of  you. 
I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  writ  of  execution  against 
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Macarty  in  favor  of  MM.  Pecholier  for  430,000  piasters,  the  case  is 
before  Marigny  who  held  back  the  writ  in  order  to  come  to  some 
agreement  for  Macarty. 

''Your  letter  makes  me  eagerly  wish  for  the  arrival  of  the  next 
courier  to  enjoy,  if  it  is  possible,  the  expulsion  of  the  villain;  I  told 
Serrano  about  it  and  he  ardently  wishes  to  witness  it  soon. 

"He  had  the  audacity  to  present  himself  to  say  that  Bazile, 
favored  by  his  protectors,  had  diverted  eight  thousand  piasters  from 
the  seizure  of  his  property.  That  at  the  time  he  had  informed  the 
prosecuting  attorney  who  paid  no  attention  to  it.  •  The  clerk  of  coiut 
was  ordered  to  declare  the  truth  and  he  certified  that  he  had  warned 
the  attorney  that  he  might  witness  the  embargo,  that  he  had  refused, 
and  that  when  he  had  returned  to  inform  him  of  the  seizure,  the  at- 
torney told  him  to  inform  the  Intendant  that  Bazile  had  diverted 
eight  thousand  piasters  but  to  giv3  him  this  information  as  coming 
from  himself,  the  clerk  upon  reflection  did  nothing  and  informed  the 
attorney  of  it  the  next  morning  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  certify  to  a  matter  given  him  as  a  secret.  In  the  same  peti- 
tion he  complains  that  Bazile  was  not  imprisioned  like  Villamil  and 
seems  to  accuse  his  protectors.  The  reason  of  Villamil's  imprison- 
ment makes  this  imputation  fall  of  itself.  Serrano  will  have  declara- 
tions made  to  discover  the  $8,000  that  Bazile,  according  to  the  at- 
torney has  hidden. 

"Serrano  hopes  by  this  means  to  put  the  slanderer  in  default. 
The  preparations  continue  here,  a  circular  was  distributed  today  to 
each  inhabitant  enjoining  him  to  send  a  negro  to  work  during  eight 
days  on  the  five  redoubts  that  are  being  constructed  around  the  city 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  inclosed.  The  city  militias  exercise  at 
target  practice  every  Sunday.  There  is  no  question  until  now  of 
setting  mine  to  work. 

"Fannie  and  Feliciane,  who  are  both  well,  send  their  respects 
to  you  and  our  excellent  Aimt  whom  Tonton,  Celestin  and  I  cherish 
as  we  do  yourself,  with  our  whole  hearts  and  we  wish  to  live  only  to 
prove  it  to  you. 

"PONTALBA." 

"Tonton  and  I  intend  to  give  a  ball  at  the  *Guildive'  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  the  courier  annoimcing  deliverance  to  these  in  commerce 
and  to  the  honest  folks  of  this  coimtry  whom  that  attorney  torments. 
I  remitted  the  letter  to  Morales  ...  I  shall  send  Gayoso's." 
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"At  the  Plantation,  April  21st,  1792. 
"My  very  dear  Uncle, 

"I  am  now  expecting  the  letters  announcing  your  departure 
for  Cadiz  I  suppose  that  the  loading  of  the  sugar  can  not  have  lasted 
over  fifteen  days.  We  are  all  in  good  health,  we  live  almost  like 
hermits  on  the  plantation  and  we  know  of  nothing  new.  We  spent 
the  day  speaking  of  you  and  of  our  dear  Aunt  with  Mrs.  Lajonchere, 
who  was  here,  she  loves  you  with  all  her  heart  and  regrets  you  as 
much. 

"Many  others  share  that  feeling  with  her  and  though  you  had 
many  friends  I  find  them  more  nimierous  now  than  when  you  were 
present,  this  is  contrary  to  what  happens  to  other  men. 

"Miss  Macarty  particularly  recommends  that  I  express  her 
regrets  at  your  absence,  she  and  her  mother  are  well.  .  .  .  The  work 
•goes  on  vigorously,  one  would  suppose  that  the  enemy  is  to  appear 
at  any  moment,  many  believe  that  it  will  happen  next  Spring.  The 
redoubt  situated  at  the  gate  of  France  carried  away  Fucher's 
house,  that  of  Jones  and  others  had  to  go  down  for  the  redoubt  of 
Chapitoula  gate,  to  indemnify  them  they  have  given  them  lots  sit- 
uated on  or  near  the  same  site  between  the  city  and  Gravier,  Ficher 
will  have  one  with  a  cabaret. 

"Bazile's  case  still  proceeds.  Serrano  was  to  have  presented  a 
decree  to  the  Baron,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  us;  if  the  Baron  does 
not  conform  to  it  Serrano  will  demand  a  refusal  and  appeal  higher. 
How  advantageous  it  would  be  if  the  news  you  imparted  be  realized 
to  end  all  this;  the  whole  city  is  in  joyous  expectation  of  the  first 
courier  and  already  believes  itself  rid  of  him  for  good.  You  did  not 
give  this  news  in  confidence,  still  I  did  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one 
except  Serrano  and  everybody  knows  it. 

"Until  now  I  have  read  your  letters  to  those  whom  you  men- 
tioned to  me,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  when  you  write  any  confiden- 
tial information  and  tell  me  to  inform  even  one  person,  the  next  day 
the  whole  city  is  imbued  with  it,  it  is  the  news  of  the  day,  and  here- 
after you  may  depend  that  to  communicate  your  letters  to  whoever 
it  may  be,  is  to  publish  them;  regulate  your  advice  on  this,  you  have 
friends  but  they  are  not  secretive,  all  you  wrote  in  confidence  was 
published;  Gauthiei^s  affair  as  well  as  the  'honest  men's'  retreat  and 
the  designs  of  the  Captain  General  for  you. 

"My  wife  and  I  are  daily  more  appreciative  of  all  you  did  for 
us  in  giving  me  this  command.  Service  has  never  been  as  fatiguing 
as  it  is  now.  An  officer  can  have  no  occupation  but  his  profession, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  guards  the  works  keep  them  very 
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busy.  The  Baron  is  almost  every  morning  the  first  on  horseback  in 
the  woods  for  the  fascines.  Mr.  Bouligny  has  also  procured  a  saddle 
horse  and  has  become  a  cavalier.  They  are  hoarding  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  which  occasions  want,  and  if  it  continues  on  the  same 
scale  will  bring  misery.  Rice  already  sells  at  $6  and  when  it  comes 
every  individual  can  obtain  but  a  fourth  of  a  barrel,  and  even  that 
he  must  almost  fight  for. 

"The  whites  go  themselves  to  buy  it  and  the  negroes  cap  hardly 
get  any,  therefore  we  feed  our  servants  with  bread  for  want  of  rice; 
lard  sells  for  a  dollar  and  everything  increases  in  price  in  propcntion; 
indigo  is  exhausted  and  those  who  had  bought  some  to  meet  demands 
are  able  to  command  'eleven  bits,"  ($1.37.5);  com  is  worth  $1.50 
and  the  appearances  are  that  all  this  will  go  higher  still.  I  never  saw 
a  coimtry  where  revolutions  of  this  kind  come  on  more  speedily  or 
more  frequently,  notwithstanding  these  conditions  propaty  has  not 
gone  up,  probably  on  accoimt  of  the  fear  they  feel  of  the  Americans. 

"I  annoxmce  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  poor  Morand  who 
will  now  be  obliged  to  render  her  an  accoimt, — she  is  to  marry  Haur- 
dier. 

"My  wife  is  busy  writing  to  her  Aimt,  she  wishes  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  loves  you  well,  our  little  Celestin  is  beginning  to  stand  and 
every  day  gains  strength  and  intelligence. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  Clark  will  come  down  this  year,  I  saw  his 
nephew  who  could  give  me  no  information  on  the  subject;  the  first 
year's  interest  is  due  and,  if  he  does  not  forestall  me,  I  shall  write 
to  him. 

"I  wish  you  good  health  and  happiness  that  oxir  good  Aunt  may 
share  with  you;  if  for  this  it  were  sufficient  to  love  both  of  you  a  great 
deal,  you  would  have  nothing  to  desire.  I  beg  you  and  my  Aimt 
to  accept  my  sentiments  of  respect. 

"PONTALBA." 

"New  Orleans,  April  26th,  1792. 
"My  very  dear  Uncle, 

"I  received  Mr.  Fernandez  Velasco  with  much  pleasure,  he  had 
recently  seen  you  and  spoke  a  great  deal  of  you  and  my  Aunt,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  interesting.  He  remitted  to  me  the  box  contain- 
ing the  comb,  we  opened  it  on  returning  fi-om  the  city,  and  opening 
it  proved  very  interesting  to  us.  Cdestin's  little  basket  gave  us  great 
pleasure,  all  my  Aunt's  kindnesses  are  very  precious  to  us  and  we 
appreciate  and  share  those  she  extends  to  Tintin.  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  a  note  from  you  in  the  box,  and  though  it  bore  the  same  date 
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as  the  letter  I  had  received  the  eve,  it  was  written  that  night  and  was 
another  pleasant  surprise.  We  spent  Thursday  in  town  for  the 
stations  and  we  dined  at  Almonester's  who  regrets  you  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  he  told  me  frankly  that  he  would  never  find  any 
one  to  rejoice  in  the  good  that  befalls  others  as  much  as  you,  he  is 
entirely  disgusted  of  being  beneficent,  imder  your  reign  it  was  a  joy 
to  him  for  you  knew  how  to  appreciate  it,  but  now  he  intends  to  be 
selfish,  he  has  abandoned  the  diurch,  he  has  not  laid  a  brick  on  it 
since  your  departure,  and  he  added  that  before  he  takes  up  the  work 
again  they  will  have  time  to  render  an  accoimt  to  the  Court,  that 
he  laid  it  aside  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  hospital  and  of  the 
nims.  The  Baron  told  him  that  the  King's  approbation  was  necessary, 
he  pretends  that  the  approval  of  the  King  gave  to  do  the  work  is 
sufficient.  He  believes  that  as  patron  of  the  Hospital  he  has  a  right 
to  name  the  administrator;  the  Baron  served  him  a  notice  informing 
him  that  he  and  the  provisor  had  named  Morales.  He  answered 
that  without  prejudice  to  his  patronage  he  could  name  whomsoever 
it  suited  him  to  name;  second  notice  served  by  the  Baron  to  notify 
him  that  Morales,  for  valid  reasons,  had  refused  the  nomination  and 
that  in  consequence  he  had  named  Gilbert,  who  accepted  volimtarily 
and  without  remuneration  the  post  of  administrator.  Almonaster 
answered  that  he  maintained  what  he  had  stated,  without  prejudice 
to  his  patronage.  He  supposes  that  when  he  produces  the  inventCM-y 
of  the  goods  of  the  Hospital,  they  will  ask  for  the  remittal  of  the 
revenues  with  which  he  has  endowed  it;  his  intention  is  to  answer 
that  as  the  King's  approval  is  necessary  for  the  patronage  he  also 
demands  it  for  the  endowment. 

"If  force  is  brought  to  bear  to  compel  hhn  to  turn  it  over,  he 
will  give  in  under  protest  and  declare  that  he  renoimces  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  church. 

"You  see  that  it  is  not  easy  to  bend  this  man,  he  says  that  he 
regrets  this  trouble  on  account  of  the  Baron  who  is  an  excellent  man, 
that  he  is  well  aware  that  the  disagreements  he  has  to  contend  against 
come  from  the  advice  of  bad  folks.  He  is  inconsolably  awaiting  the 
outcome  and  is  being  tormented  in  his  old  age. 

"I  received  yesterday  a  very  courteous  letter  from  Mr.  Herrera, 
dated  February  27th,  be  so  kind  as  to  offer  him  greetings  from  me, 
and  assure  him  that  I  shall  feel  flattered  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  that  I  expect  him  to  call  upon  me  with  the  same  freedom 
he  used  towards  you;  he  may  feel  certain  that  every  commission 
will  be  a  new  pleasure  to  me,  I  shall  give  them  special  attention  in 
order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  this  favor;  besides  all  that  a  man  like 
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Mr.  Herrera  is  entitled  to  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  correspond  with 
my  best  friend's  intimate  friend.  All  those  here  whom  I  believe  to  be 
your  friends  have  excited  my  interest  in  them  to  a  degree  of  which  I 
did  not  deem  myself  capable  and  which  I  did  not  feel  before  your 
departure. 

"I  meet  them  with  pleasure,  I  seek  them  out,  I  loiter  with  them, 
I  leave  them  with  regret;  poor  Caimway  is  among  the  number,  he 
loves  you  well,  I  fear  we  will  soon  lose  him,  though  he  goes  out; 
dropsy  of  the  chest  has  been  declared. 

"Mr.  de  Carondelet  has  given  me  the  commission  to  secue  the 
phaeton  you  spoke  of  for  the  general,  Mr.  Las  Casas.  After  much 
haggling,  I  have  two,  one  at  four  hundred  piasters,  the  other  at  three 
hundred.  The  first  is  infinitely  prettier  than  the  second  and  cheaper 
though  it  costs  a  himdred  more.  I  hold  them  imder  condition  of 
buying  one  of  the  two  or  neither  if  they  do  not  suit,  with  this  imder- 
standing  the  Baron  will  go  to  examine  them.  There  are  no  seats  as 
in  yours,  that  is  the  only  difference,  there  is  only  one  box  on  which 
the  coachman  sits  as  in  Almonaster's,  but  it  will  be  very  easy  to  remedy 
this  in  Havana.  There  is  no  wafer  iron  for  sale;  I  am  told  that 
Anthony,  the  blacksmith,  can  make  one,  I  shall  give  him  an  order 
immediately,  giving  him  as  a  model  Madame  Laronde's  iron,  and 
taking  it  under  condition  that  it  is  to  be  tried  before  acceptance, 
the  worst  that  can  happen  is  to  have  to  order  one  from  Bordeaux, 
which  I  would  not  receive  before  September,  so  that,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Madam  Herrera  will  receive  one  from  you  this  year.  We  are 
trying  to  arrange  starlings'  feathers  on  paper  with  gum  arabic  to 
send  you;  this  year  we  have  not  been  able  to  prociu-e  over  one  him- 
dred. They  are  very  rare;  when  they  will  be  ready  I  shall  send  them, 
but  let  me  know  how  and  where  to  address  them. 

"I  have  heard  nothing  else  about  new  companies  for  the  regi- 
ment of  my  corps,  since  I  handed  the  reports  to  the  Baron,  I  believe 
he  has  kept  them  until  now  without  having  had  the  time  to  break 
the  seal,  so  that  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  increase  the  militias  or  how 
we  stand  on  the  propositions;  Marigny's  four  companies  have  left, 
he  is  well  satisfied  with  this  command  which  he  feels  you  obtained 
for  him  by  your  proposition  to  the  two  companies  of  *la  Terre  aux 
Boeufs.'  I  spent  the  day  with  him,  at  Almonester's  and  most  of  the 
time  we  spoke  of  you.  He  regrets  you  deeply  and  loves  you  likewise. 
He  is  appreciative  of  the  proofs  of  friendship  you  give  him  in  all  your 
letters  and  asks  to  be  held  at  your  disposal,  he  presents  his  respects 
and  will  write  to  you  at  Madrid. 
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"Yoxir  letters  to  Gayoso  left  yesterday.  Before  leaving  he  saw 
my  Aunt's  saddle  on  my  gallery  and  asked  me  to  sell  it  to  him  as  he 
could  not  wait  imtil  the  auction.  I  followed  your  instructions,  telling 
him  to  have  it  val  ed;  he  sent  for  it  the  same  evening  and  no  doubt 
forgot  to  inform  me  what  value  was  set  on  it.  When  he  pays  for  it, 
I  shall  credit  it  to  the  debt  you  have  on  him. 

"Bouligny  has  your  harnesses,  but  one  pair  had  been  sent  to 
him  during  my  absence  at  the  German  Coast;  I  foimd  the  otho^  in 
the  box  and  sent  them  to  him;  Gruyau  had  used  several  pieces.  That 
box,  it  appears,  was  the  warehouse  to  which  he  went  whaiever  any- 
thing was  missing  in  his  harness.  Bouligny  will  have  them  repaired 
first  and  then  estimated.  The  first  pair  sent  during  my  absence  was 
estimated  $20  by  a  saddler  to  whom  Bonnavd  had  brought  them. 

"Fernandez  brought  us  two  boxes  which  are  yet  on  board,  in  one 
there  is  a  *Mamey  Colorado,'  and  in  the  other  a  plant  ....  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  and  which  is  in  good  conditicm.  I 
shall  take  the  best  care  of  it  imtil  Celestin,  knowing  how  to  love 
and  his  godmother,  will  cultivate  it  himself  as  an  attention  coming 
owning  from  his  second  Mama. 

"My  wife  is  busy  writing  to  her  Aimt,  she  would  like  to  write 
as  fast  as  I  do,  for  it  excites  her  jealousy  to  see  two  letters  from  me 
forwarded  to  you  with  but  one  from  her;  it  is  not  her  fault,  she  takes 
longer  to  write  one  letter  than  I  do  to  write  four,  ....  I  have  no- 
ticed that  since  your  departure  she  writes  faster  than  before,  and  I 
am  certain  that  before  six  months  have  elapsed  it  will  be  play  for  her, 
one  always  succeeds  in  anything  done  with  as  much  pleasure. 

"Tinton  is  what  worries  her  most  when  she  writes,  if  he  grunts  a 
little  she  immediately  drops  her  Aimt  to  go  to  him  and  he  grunts 
as  soon  as  he  does  not  see  his  Mamma.  He  knows  us  both  perfectly, 
and  does  not  care  to  be  with  the  servants,  he  calls  Papa  and  Manmia 
distinctly,  he  would  call  his  godmother  still  better  were  she  here, 
for  she  would  caress  him  more  and  better. 

"I  fear  that  this  letter  will  not  find  you  in  Havana.  I  am  giving 
it  to  Armesto  as  you  advised,  imtil  I  hear  of  your  leaving  for  Cadiz. 
Keep  in  good  health,  be  very  happy,  you  and  my  excellent  Atmt,  in 
yoxirselves  you  will  find  true  happiness,  individually  you  each  have 
all  that  is  necessary  to  afford  it  to  each  other;  let  my  wife  and  self 
hear  that  you  enjoy  it  without  clouds,  you  will  thereby  allievate  our 
grief  at  not  witnessing  it. 
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"Allow  me  to  kiss  my  good  Aimt  with  the  tenderest  respect,  and 
to  oflfer  my  good  little  Celestin  to  you  both,  if  he  did  not  cherish  you 
both  he  would  not  be  the  son  of  the  intimate  friend  who  has  given 
himself  to  you. 

Signed:    "PONTALBA." 

Letter  From  Baron  Joseph  Xavier  de  Pontalba 
to  Governor  Estevan  Miro. 

"May  7,  1792. 
"My  very  dear  Uncle, 

"I  send  you  the  duplicate  of  the  census  of  1778  and  1788;  the 
one  you  request,  (1779),  has  not  been  foimd;  Don  Andres  is  imder  the 
impression  that  there  was  none  made  that  year  on  accoimt  of  the 
expedition,  and,  as  I  said  in  my  last  letter,  the  documents  sent  by  the 
Post  Commandants  for  the  years  1789-1790  are  so  informal  and  so 
inexact  that  after  considerable  work  I  found  a  diminution  of  eight  or 
nine  himdred  souls  since  1788,  whilst  I  and  Don  Andres  are  certain 
that  it  has  been  an  increase  of  three  or  four  himdred  at  least,  so  that 
vou  may,  without  risking  to  be  in  error,  carry  the  existing  population 
m  the  province  at  the  time  of  your  departure  to  forty-five  thousand. 

"I  remitted  to  Eugene  Macarty,  who  has  gone  to  Havana,  a 
packet  containing  the  separate  total  of  men  and  women  in  the  pro- 
vince in  1778  and  in  1788,  to  it  I  added  the  deliberations,  letters  and 
documents  relative  to  the  dying  Nimez'  letter;  also  the  general 
index  of  all  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Captains  general  and  to  the 
Court.  Don  Andres  not  having  foimd  time  to  compile  the  statement 
you  require  has  given  me  the  one  which  should  remain  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  though  he  will  have  to  make  another  for  him.  There  are 
others,  says  he,  which  he  will  send  you.  If  his  occupations  continue 
as  they  are  he  will  become  insane;  he  never  has  any  leisure  on  feasts 
nor  Simdays;  he  has  barely  time  to  swallow  a  morsel  at  his  meals, 
and  is  often  at  the  Government  at  midnight.  Mr.  de  Carondelet 
keeps  him  constantly  busy  and  you  know  he  is  naturally  lazy,  you 
may  guess  in  what  state  he  is.  He  heard  through  Rotisseau,  how 
indisposed  you  were  against  him;  I  believe  that  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  will  never  be  guilty  of  anything  that  may  lead  you  to  think 
that  he  is  one  of  your  enemies.  I  have  always  noticed  that  he  greeted 
with  joy  all  good  news  that  comes  from  you;  he  should  have  written 
to  you,  I  have  no  excuse  to  plead  on  that  score;  he  always  postponed 
sending  you  the  papers  you  were  expecting  when  he  could  have  done 
80.    He  exerted  himself  zealously  in  procuring  them  for  me,  and  has. 
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I  am  persuaded,  put  himself  in  fault  in  sending  you  the  indices  in- 
tended for  the  Secretary's  office.  Excuse  this  laziness,  pity  his  slavery, 
but  never  accuse  his  friendship  for  you.  He  is  abhorred  by  the  Calxil 
— that  is  a  great  point  in  his  favor.  Gilbert^  is  also  one  of  your  true 
friends;  he  was  grieved  at  the  displeasure  you  evinced  towards  him 
when  you  spoke  to  Rousseau.  He  sent  you,  on  the  date  of  April 
20th,  an  accoimt  of  the  paper  money  burned  in  certificates  as  well  as 
in  bills.  I  feel  that  he  could  have  done  so  sooner,  he  who  is  not  lazy. 
"The  Cabal  no  longer  seems  as  insolent;  little  Ortega  never 
shows  himself  at  the  Government;  the  chief  of  the  band  never  stirs 
from  it,  but  with  an  hiunble  and  confoimded  air  pleads  for  mercy. 
Every  evening  at  five  the  Baron  is  at  one  of  the  redoubts  that  are 
now  being  constructed,  and  he  never  fails  to  swell  the  group  of  those 
who  accompany  the  Baron  to  his  home  at  night.  He  mailed,  in  the 
post  before  the  last,  so  large  a  packet  that  it  cost  him  fifty  piasters. 
The  rumor  of  his  recall  which  spread  here  made  the  greatest  impression 
on  him;  he  feared  that  it  would  come  by  the  courier  which  has  just 
arrived,  and,  if  it  is  not  in  the  next,  he  will  hold  his  head  as  high  as 
ever  and  all  those  in  commerce  will  be  afflicted.  I  think  that  it  may 
be  delayed  for  some  time  yet.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Court  has  asked  the  Baron  for  all  the  information  concerning  this 
man,  for  when  R  M  T  T  E  F  P^  met  him  on  the  levee  after  having 
sent  him  the  charge*  to  sign  he  said:  'I  have  signed  and  it  will  be  the 
second  time  that  the  Court  will  have  news  of  him,  r  m  t  t  s  f  p^' 
objected.  'Will  not  His  Majesty  find  me  too  bold?'  'He  is  already 
known  by  other  papers  previously  sent.'  These  words  which  escaped 
him  are  sufficient  to  surmise  that  he  has  had  an  order  to  furnish 
information,  and  that  he  has  done  so  with  justice,  and  therefore  we 
presume  that  the  Court  will  take  full  cognizance  of  this  information 
before  pronouncing  anything.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Serrano  spent  yester- 
day at  the  plantation  with  us;  I  read  your  letter  to  Serrano  before 
dinner,  and  he  told  me,  after  he  had  dined  well,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  serve  him  anything  good  after  this  excellent  lecture. 
Coradini's  affair  still  takes  its  course  and  from  day  to  day  grows 
more  nasty  for  the  bad  thief.  I  assure  you  that  the  great  jurisconsult 
does  not  spare  him  in  the  least,  and  that  he  has  fallen  into  good  hands; 
he  does  not  hiury  his  blows,  but  when  he  strikes,  he  strikes  hard; 
he  will  accumulate  so  many  indictments  that  he  will  make  a  good 
case.    Mslmfo^  already  speaks  of  the  Government  with  his  usual 


>Guilmard  (nephew  of  Fray  Antonio  de  Sedella). 

•Serrano. 

*Word  seem  to  be.  vinculo  but  the  sense  is  charge. 

<Maxent,  the  real  name  was  St.  Maxent. 
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levity,  he  is,  says  he,  the  great  counsel,  the  arbiter  of  all,  the  confident 
and  the  guide;  The  Baron  has  not,  I  believe,  waited  to  this  day  to 
find  him  out  and  he  uses  him,  I  believe,  without  any  consequence,  for 
he  has  some  good  in  him  and  may  be  useful  without  danger,  for  who 
knows  how  to  use  him  cleverly  to  advantage. 

''One  of  the  galleys  they  built  was  named  Philipe  and  launched 
on  that  day.  The  Auditor,  who  resides  opposite  this  galley,  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  give  the  Baronness  a  ball  which  was  very  gay  and 
amusing.  My  wife,  who  has  become  a  slave  to  her  son,  would  not 
attend.  She  no  longer  goes  out,  she  allows  more  than  a  month  go 
by  without  going  to  the  Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
shall  obtain  of  her  that  she  pay  a  visit  there  every  month,  though 
she  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  Baronness  who  is  exceedingly 
pretty  and  amiable.  She  has  given  up  all  her  acquaintances,  as  she 
goes  to  see  no  one,  no  one  will  come  to  see  her.  Daunoy  lives  in 
town  entirely  and  alone,  he  plays  his  game  of  25  sols  every  day  with 
Bouligny,  Peytaviji,  Don  Juan^,  Fortier,  Rousseau,  they  tell  each 
other  all  the  news;  such  a  diversion  would  please  me  and  would  be 
the  means  of  knowing  what  goes  on,  but  there  is  no  way  ....  I  can 
not  make  my  wife  leave  the  house,  and  still  less  can  I  leave  her  alone, 
and  I  am  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  happens,  I  am  as  much  a 
stranger  to  it  as  if  I  was  not  here.  Though  we  neglect  the  Govern- 
ment so  much,  we  continually  receive  politenesses  from  them.  The 
Baron  invites  me  continually  to  dine  at  (Fordre)  but  I  do  not  remain 
in  order  not  to  abandon  my  recluse;  on  rare  occasions  when  my  wife 
presents  herself  the  Baronness  seems  to  distinguish  her  among  all 
others.  The  Baron  has  the  kindness  to  send  me  my  mail  by  an 
orderly  and  to  inquire  afterwards  if  I  received  it.  He  has  not  yet 
opened  my  packets  relating  to. the  militias,  they  are  on  his  table, 
still  sealed.  He  often  says  that  he  will  give  them  his  attention,  he 
desires  to  do  so,  but  his  affairs  are  always  increasing  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  postpone  this  one.  Twice  already  he  has  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  form  a  regiment  of  militia  above.  Conmiissions  of  the  four 
companies  to  be  formed  are  being  sent  to  the  Government;  I  told  you 
that  they  had  united  old  Fontenelle's  company  and  one  newly  cre- 
ated on  the  lower  coast,  to  two  of  1^  terre  aux  Boeufs,'  and  that 
Marigny  was  proposed  to  command  them  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
an  army  captain.  Livaudais,  Dufossat,  Le  Breton  and  Gentilly 
are  the  four  other  captains;  the  names  of  the  other  officers  have  not 
yet  transpired. 


'Don  Juan  Prieto. 
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"Petit  has  obtained  a  writ  of  execution  against  Macarty  and  the 
latter  will  not  agree  to  the  proposition  of  paying  6%  interest,  the 
affair  proceeds.    I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  Macarty  can  stand. 

"Conway*  is  decidedly  dropsical.  They  had  ah-eady  fixed  the 
day  for  tapping  but  the  Faculty  afterwards  opined  to  dissolve  his 
waters  without  an  operation. 

"May  8th,  1792. 

"I  have  this  moment  arrived  from  the  city;  I  went  there  alone, 
expressly  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  Auditor:  Serrano  joined  us 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  well  of  you  during  two  hours, 
and  a  little  of  the  bad  thief.  Judge  of  the  contrast!  How  can  one 
speak  at  the  same  time  of  two  opposite  things?  Has  he  not  had  the 
audacity  to  write  to  the  Court  that  you  were  the  cause  of  the  treas- 
urer's deficit  and  of  the  grief  which  led  him  to  his  tomb;  you  may 
conceive  what  impression  must  be  produced  by  the  djdng  treasurer's 
letter,  which  is  now  under  the  minister's  eyes.  I  assure  you  that  we 
congratulated  ourselves  that  he  had  framed  this  imposture.  We  have 
all  noticed  that  the  CabaH  hardly  ever  meets,  that  it  seems  to  be 
dissolved  and  that  the  leader  is  abandoned — he  goes  to  the  redoubt 
every  night,  but  generally  alone,  he  never  there  speaks  to  the  Baron 
whom  he  does  not  even  accost,  he  follows  him  at  a  distance  and  goes 
from  there  to  the  Government  House  where  he  has  the  mien  of  a 
suppliant  whom  no  one  observes  .  .  .  but  of  what  am  I  entertaining 
you?  When  you  receive  this  letter  you  will  be  at  Court,  busy  with 
everything  and  anything  else  but  the  Tandille'  (Cabal)  and  its  leader, 
whom  you  will  have  recalled  only  when  informed  of  their  chastise- 
ment; you  will  have  received  naught  but  congratulations  and  will  be 
occupied  in  appearing  to  your  best  advantage.  That  is  what  your 
friends  think,  what  I  see  as  a  certainty.  You  will  receive  naught  but 
approbation  and  the  thanks  due  for  the  services  you  steadily  rendered 
to  the  King  and  to  those  among  His  subjects  whose  direction  and  hap- 
piness He  had  confided  to  you. 

"Serrano  is  quite  embarrassed  over  an  order  from  the  King  rela- 
tive to  the  confiscation  inflicted  on  that  Don  Manuel  Perez.  His 
petition  demands  justice  against  the  unjust  tyranny  exercised  against 
him  by  the  Intendant  and  the  Assessor  of  Louisiana  in  confiscating 
his  property,  and  the  King's  order  decrees  that  he  be  righted  by 
remitting  to  him  all  the  property  sequestered  and  seized  and  that 
he  be  benefited  by  the  insult.    Serrano  believes  what  that  belonged 


•Conway  (O'Reilly's  nephew). 
»La  Pandille. 
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to  him  should  not  be  returned  since  it  was  confiscated  and  not  se- 
questered. He  writes  to  you  on  this  subject  and  is  quite  puzzled  in 
catching  the  true  sense  of  the  decree;  I  think  he  will  submit  it  for 
consultation. 

"Poor  Don  Juan^  gives  himself  to  the  devil;  he  is  at  the  store 
from  morning  until  night;  he  has  to  work  and  his  laziness  torments 
him.  Bouligny  is  always  up  in  the  air,8  he  has  hardly  finished  one 
job  than  the  Baron  gives  him  another;  besides  this,  he  is  sent  to  the 
works  several  times  a  day.  All  this  lends  an  air  of  activity  that 
resembles  a  time  of  war  and  even  of  expedition;  they  have  aggregated 
soldiers  of  the  regiment  to  the  artillery,  which  exercises  every  day. 
The  Cannoneers  do  so  as  often;  the  five  redoubts  will  present  eighty 
cannons  comprising  those  of  the  city  batteries.  Don  Andres'  militia 
is  also  in  movement;  only  nine  are  resting.  The  King's  order  to 
change  our  imiform  arrived  by  the  last  mail.  It  is  now:  Coat, 
BLUE;  facings,  collar  and  cuffs,  RED;  Gold  braid  on  collar;  lining, 
vest  and  pants,  WHITE;  in  general,  it  pleases  all  the  militias. 

* 'Madam  Laroche  is  very  ill;  during  a  few  months  she  inhabited 
Mrs.  Villabosa's  house  which  had  been  recently  painted;  this  gave  her 
a  nervous  attack.    Owing  to  the  condition  she  was  in  at  the  time,  her 

illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  she  was  bled  twice 

she  was  very  near  death,  but  she  is  a  little  better,  though  not  out  of 
danger,  she  is  never  without  fever  and  has  a  cough  which  keeps  us 
still  anxious  about  her. 

**Mr.  St.  Anne  sent  me  one  thousand  carrats  of  tobacco  which  I 
had  stored  in  the  King's  warehouse;  they  have  never  discardisd  as 
much  tobacco  as  this  year.  Mr.  Clark  does  not  come  down.  The 
interest  for  year  is  nevertheless  due  and  I  shall  write  to  him  on  this 
subject. 

*1  have  under  my  eyes  your  packet  of  thirty-two  pages  which  I 
have  read  at  least  thirty-two  times.  I  knew  that  you  loved  us  but  I 
did  not  flatter  myself  that  you  cared  enough  for  us  to  write  such  kind 
letters,  when  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  amusements  and  that  prepara- 
tions for  your  departure  must  absorb  your  time.  I  no  longer  fear 
that  Madrid  will  cause  you  to  forget  us.  You  may  conceive  how 
little  that  can  diminish  our  attachment  to  you.  Thank  our  kind 
Aunt  for  all  her  attentions,  they  are  as  many  proofs  of  her  friendship 
which  we  can  never  appreciate  sufficiently.  We  received  all  that  she 
sent  my  wife,  who  said:  That  dear  good  Aimt;  I  am  certain  that, 
being  in  the  country,  she  had  all  this  spread  before  her,  and  that. 


•Don  Juan  Prieto. 
■Toujours  en  I'air. 
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in  arranging  it,  she  felt  as  sad  as  I  feel  in  receiving  it.  Some  of  the  trees 
and  some  pineapples  are  well  preserved.  We  foimd  the  preserves  in 
round  boxes  delicious;  Serrano,  to  whom  we  served  some,  told  us  that 
they  were  boxes  of  aniseed/ 

"May  9th,  1792. 
"I  went  to  town  this  morning  on  business  and  I  heard  that  the 
Baron  was  calling  for  me.  I  went  immediately  to  him;  it  was  for  the 
militia  work  which  he  made  with  me;  he  had  finished  with  Morand  that 
of  the  city  batallion,  which  hemakesupof  four  companies  of  fusilleers 
and  one  of  grenadiers.  I  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  discoursed  with  me,  he  catches  on  to  everything  with  the  greatest 
sagacity,  he  picked  to  pieces  everything  I  presented  him  and  even 
se^ched  for  the  seniority  of  the  officers,  which  he  already  knew  of  as 
well  as  of  their  capacity.  I  congratulated  myself  tiiat  my  proposi- 
tions had  been  influenced  only  by  strict  justice  and  he  approved  of 
everything.  He  rejected  the  formation  of  the  fourteen  companies 
which  he  will  not  even  send  to  Court;  he  adopted  the  formation  of 
the  regiment,  and  even  remitted  to  me  the  old  reports  of  service  of 
the  last  review,  told  me  to  make  others  of  the  new  regiment  and  to 
include  all  the  new  officers;  when  he  read:  'Etat  Major,*  he  said, 
'In  the  staff  officers  there  is  but  Pontalba,  Colonel;  O'Conor,  Adju- 
tant.* He  told  me  to  place  in  the  first  batallion:  one  corporal,  six 
sappers,  one  dnmi-major.  In  the  second  batallion:  one  corporal,  six 
sappers,  and  he  added  that  for  my  regiment  he  would  request  veter- 
ans as  sergeant,  drummer  and  corporal  for  each  company,  to  be  paid 
by  the  King.  What  flatters  me  most  is  that  I  was  lucky  in  his  finding 
my  work  satisfactory  and  that  he  made  no  change  except  the  total 
suppression  of  the  ancient  formation  on  fourteen  companies,  and 
that  he  generally  approved  all  that  I  proposed*  to  him.  He  told  me 
to  remit  the  whole  to  hint  in  order,  as  soon  as  possible;  I  shall  apply 
myself  to  it.  He  sent  me  to  the  Secretary's  office  for  something:  I 
found  the  bad  thief  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  I  was  without 
a  hat,  I  made  a  inclination  of  my  head  near  enough  to  touch  him; 
he  did  not  raise  his  hat;  I  bowed  again;  he  looked  at  me  impudently 
without  answering  my  politelness;  well  assured  that  he  acted  thus 
purposely,  I  brusquely  turned  my  back  to  him,  staring  at  him  with 
with  contempt. 

**N  s  1  m  f  o^  made  an  angry  and  insulting  scene  for  which  the 
Baron  reprimanded  him  severely*;  the  surgeon    Rubi   owed   him 


<Maxent,  the  real  name  was  St.  Maxent. 
*Lui  a  lave  la  tete. 
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$200.00  which  he  would  not  pay;  he  went  to  his  house,  locked  the 
door  on  the  inside,  challenged  hini  in  his  room  and  maltreated  him. 
When  Le  Rubi  was  able  to  escape  he  complained  to  the  Baron,  who 
read  him  a  sermon.  As  his  son  was  plaintiff  as  the  one  offended,  he, 
no  doubt,  wished  to  pose  as  the  offender. 

"May  10th,  1792. 

"I  busied  myself  with  the  propositions,  statements  and  ac- 
coimts  which  the  Baron  requested  in  order  to  furnish  temporary 
commissions  to  the  regiment  immediately.  He  allowed  me  to  date 
my  propositions  with  the  same  date  as  those  of  La  Terre  aux  Boeufs, 
so  that  the  new  officers  would  not  have  seniority  over  mine,  who  were 
long  in  service  in  the  companies.  This  morning  in  taking  this  date, 
I  found  Livaudais  Dufossat,  Le  Bretton,  Gentilly  for  corporal; 
Dreux,  Bemoudy,  Bienvenu,  for  Lieutenants;  Enoul,  Delery,  Des 
Islets  and  Duverger  for  sub-Lieutenants.  There  are  a  lieutenant  and 
a  sub-lieutenant  existing  in  the  company  of  the  deceased  old  Fon- 
tenelle  whom  Le  Bretton  replaces.  The  date  of  these  propositions 
is  the  12th  of  February,  1792;  those  you  made  remained  in  Havana. 

**  Yesterday  the  Baron  inquired  of  me  which  militias  of  the 
posts  could,  by  their  proximity,  be  formed  into  companies.  I  sent 
him  this  morning,  accounts  of  all  the  posts,  their  distance  and  the 
nvmiber  of  men  bearing  arms,  which  work  was  facilitated  by  the 
census  which  I  had  taken  for  you.  I  presented  'Galveztoun,  Manchak, 
Baton  Rouge,  Feliciane,  and  Pointe  Coup6e,*  as  being  able  to  form  a 
batallion  of  five  hundred  men,  and  the  'Attakapas,  New  Yberia  and 
Opelouzas'  as  able  to  form  a  cavalry  corps  of  six  hundred  men,  and 
all  the  other  posts,  holding  in  all  thirteen  hundred  men  bearing  arms, 
as  too  distant  from  one  and  other  to  form  companies,  but  it  being 
possible  for  each  to  form  separate  companies. 

"I  remitted  to  Eugene  Macarty  a  small  box  containing  fifteen 
hundred  starlings*  wings;  he  will  give  them  to  Mr.  Herrera  to  send 
them  to  you.  Mr.  Herrera  commissioned  me  to  send  him  case  wine, 
which  I  did;  I  am  also  going  to  send  him  a  wafer  iron  and  my  wife 
will  send  Mrs.  Herrera  a  box  of  strawberry  plants,  ducks,  seeds  and 
tubers  of  flowers. 

'*I  received  a  thousand  carrats  of  tobacco  from  Mr.  St.  Anne, 
who  sent  them  by  freight  at  5  cents  a  carrat,  I  had  them  stored  in  the 
King's  warehouse. 

**I  see  with  satisfaction  that  you  think  of  nothing  else  but  your 
own  advantages,  and  not  at  all  of  that  which  should  only  provoke 
contempt.    It  would  have  been  to  your  advantage  to  follow  this 
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advantageous  to  your  health  if  you  had  followed  this  course  much 
sooner. 

"When  I  have  completed  my  militia  work  I  shall  go  with  my 
wife  to  acquit  myself  of  your  commission  to  the  nims;  Feliciane  is 
very  well,  she  occasionally  comes  out  to  be  with  us,  but  she  is  satis- 
fied only  until  the  hour  comes  for  her  return.  Fanny  is  to  leave  us; 
her  mother  claims  her  peremtorily  as  she  fears  that  the  negroes  here 
may  emulate  those  of  Santo  Domingo.  She  leaves  with  Mr.  Lafitte, 
who  is  going  to  France  and  is  willing  to  take  her  imder  his  care.  I 
regret  that  Bethemieux's  tobacco  should  have  been  bad,  he  cheated 
me,  he  gained  my  confidence  by  speaking  of  your  kindness  to  him 
and  of  his  desire  to  serve  you;  Ranna  no  longer  prepared  it  and  I 
congratulated  myself  that  I  had  found  Bethemieux,  he  seeming  so 
desirous  of  giving  you  satisfaction.  I  shall  seek  information  from  Mr. 
Herrera  about  sending  him  some  from  here  to  pass  it  on  to  you.  We 
rejoiced  with  the  Auditor  and  Serrano  to  see  you  charged  wth  Bowltzi® 
it  is  a  new  subject  of  introduction  to  speak  of  the  province 

"I  expect  to  have  news  from  you  once  more  before  your  depart- 
ure for  Cadiz,  after  which  I  wish  I  could  fall  asleep  to  awake  only  in 
five  months  from  now.  Many  tender  and  respectful  compliments  to 
my  Aunt  from  us,  we  cherish  her  as  we  do  you  unto  death  and  to 
prove  it  will  always  be  my  sweetest  study. 

Signed:    "PONTALBA." 

'The  courier  presses,  fhave  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  send  my 
letter  to  town,  and  I  must  profit  by  it;  this  is  why  I  leave  you  hur- 
riedly." 
"Mav  10,  1792, 

"At  the  Guildive." 

Guildive  was  a  small  still,  not  a  sugar  house  nor  refinery  as  it  is 
often  supposed  to  be. 

"May  12,  at  the  Plantation. 
"Bouligny  told  me  that  Folk's^i  affair  amounted  to  nothing  and 
that  the  Baron  was  not  displeased  with  him,  that  d'Acosta  had  been 
called  to  account  and  reprimanded  very  dryly;  that  the  Baron,  hav- 
ing heard  that  Folk  served  five  years,  sent  Mr.  Lanzos  at  Mr.  O'Neil's 
soUicitation.  Serrano  who  knew  of  the  difference  between  Folk  and 
Acosta,  thought  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  his  charge  on  that  ac- 
count. Montreuil  was  at  the  time  Commandant  at  the  Appalachees 
and  will  be  there  for  some  time.  •  The  third  batallion  is  to  be  recalled 


"Bowles. 
"Vinccnte  Folch. 
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here,  the  Baron  has  made  this  request  of  the  Court.  An  order  has 
come  from  the  Captain  General  to  put  Belle  Chasse  imder  arrest, 
in  the  fort,  during  four  months  and  rendering  full  justice  to  Folk;  I, 
as  well  as  Bouligny,  think  that  the  Baron  has  something  in  reserve 
for  Folk  in  this  occasion. 

"Mr.  Maxent,  a  month  ago,  said  at  Mrs.  Laronde's  before 
Serrano,  that  he  had  received,  from  Havana,  an  anoymous  letter 
against  you;  complaints  were  made  against  you  relative  to  the  flour 
and  tobacco  affairs;  in  order  to  escape  reproach  he  handed  it  to  the 
Baron  de  Carondelet;  those  folks  will  then  never  weary  of  weaving 
climisy  lies  to  hurt  you,  they  can  not  succeed,  but  that  will  not  pre- 
vent their  beginning  anew;  it  carries  no  injiuy  and  I  would  have  left 
you  ignore  it  without  the  order  you  gave  me  to  keep  you  posted  on 
everything  I  heard  of  you.  This  man,  and  the  Contador  with  his 
cabal  (now,  greatly  r^uced)  are  the  only  ones  whose  malignity 
dares  to  exert  itself  against  you;  all  the  others  regret  you  and  a  great 
many  cherish  you.  The  Provisor  left  Maxent's  house  very  abruptly. 
I  received  from  Rousseau  the  packet  containing  your  letters  of  April 
12th,  13th,  and  18th.  I  have  partly  answered  them  and  I  enjoy  re- 
reading those  letters  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  can  be 
procured.  They  assure  me  of  your  friendship  and  are  the  proof  that 
you  and  the  best  of  aunts  think  of  us  whilst  we  are  nursing  our  re- 
grets, and  that  you  both  furnish  the  subject  of  our  tender  conversa- 
ticms,  we  feel  confident  that  you  wish  for  our  presence.  Our  best 
friends  are  those  whom  your  absence  proves  to  be  yours,  and  of  the 
niunber  are  the  Auditor,  Serrano,  Bouligny,  Armesto  whom  I  can 
vouch  for,  also  Gilbert,^  Hevia,  Hoa,  especially  Livaudais,  Trevino, 
Almonaster  if  his  regrets  may  be  held  as  proof,  all  our  family  without 
exception.  Daw,  Mesdames  Fara,  Dreux,  Peytavin,  Fortier,  etc.  ... 
and  Cayetano  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgotton. 

"These  are  those  whom  we  see  most  frequently  and  whose 
company  pleases  us  most,  because  you  are  always  on  the  floori^.  I 
must  not  forget  Madam  Coussot,  Miss  Marie  Caimway,  Father 
Francois,  though  we  see  the  latter  only  when  we  meet  him,  I  can 
guarantee  that  he  also  is  one  of  your  friends;  most  of  the  others 
regret  you  even  some  whom  you  had  reasons  not  to  be  satisfied  with. 

*1  passed  lightly  over  the  Provisor's  departure  from  Maxent's 
house,  an  other  idea  led  away  my  pen;  here  is  what  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out  about  this  affair;  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  discharge 
of  the  Provisor's  duty  which  escapes  my  memory — no,  it  comes 


>*Sur  le  tapis  .  .  i.  e.  subject  of  conversation. 
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back  to  me — Mrs.  Dejeaux  had  been  called  before  the  Proviso  to 
declare  if  she  had  or  had  not  held  a  child  at  the  baptismal  fount 
and  if  the  singature  on  the  register  was  hers.  The  first  time  she 
answered  yes — the  second  time  she  said  yes,  and  then  no,  and  then 
wept  when  the  Provisor  tried  to  impress  on  her  the  consequences 
of  a  false  oath;  when  she  was  about  to  sign  her  declaration  her 
daughter  came  from  another  apartment  to  oppose  it;  Maxent  med- 
dled in  it,  the  Provisor  declared  that  Maxent  should  explain  other- 
wise; from  that  moment  the  Provisor  was  received  very  coldly  at 
their  house  and  when  he  perceived  it  took  refuge  at  the  Capuchins 
until  he  found  a  house;  three  days  later  he  rented  the  apartment 
which  Mr.  Gayoso  occupied  at  Beauregard's. 

"At  9  o'clock  at  night. 
'They  came  to  warn  us  that  there  was  a  crevasse  at  the  Ville- 
franche  plantation;  I  went  there  inmiediately,  they  were  going  about 
it  in  the  wrong  way,  they  changed  the  method,  they  dosed  the  level 
first  and  the  volume  of  water  having  diminished  it  is  easy  to  stop  up 
the  opening  in  the  principal  levee;  I  believe  that  it  will  be  over  during 
the  night." 

"May  14th. 

"The  crevasse  was  entirely  stopped  the  same  night;  at  three  in 
tTie  morning  it  was  entirely  over.  The  Barqn  had  ordered  all  those 
in  the  neighborhood  to  lend  a  hand,  but  we  all  had  so  much  interest 
in  it  that  we  had  worked  before  receiving  the  order. 

"I  remitted  to  the  Baron  by  the  4th  a  statement  of  the  new 
regiment,  duplicates  of  the  proposals  for  officers  and  the  accoimts 
of  the  staffs  and  the  companies  regulated  as  they  are  to  be  by  the 
new  formation.  I  saw,  today,  Don  Andres  and  Gilbert  who  told  me 
that  the  Baron  was  very  much  satisfied  with  my  work  that  he  had 
spoken  of  it  publicly  at  the  (Ordre)  Sunday,  saying:  *I  shall  decidedly 
form  a  regiment  at  (les  Allemans)  the  German  Coast,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  is  already  formed  and  did  not  give  me  the  least 
trouble,  for  it  is  all  done  without  my  having  meddled  in  it.'  He  told 
Armesto  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  me  for  I  fulfilled  his  views 
and  he  wished  to  surprise  me  agreeably  by  proposing  me  at  Court 
as  Colonel  of  this  regiment,  that  the  other  officers  of  the  staff  would 
come  from  the  outside,  that  several  officers  had  complained  of  my 
being  named  as  commandant,  above  them;  (speaking  of  Favrot), 
one  is  not  suited  to  the  place,  and  two  others,  Rousseau  and  Leblanc 
could  not  enter  into  competition,  all  this  goes  off  by  the  borka  well 
supported  with  recommendations  in  my  favor,  it  remains  with  you. 
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my  dear  Uncle  to  finish  this  work,  and  the  means  of  rendering  more 
precious  all  that  I  shall  obtain  is  to  contribute  yourself  to  its  success. 
I  have  no  grade  in  the  militia,  I  am  only  commandant,  my  grade  is 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  and  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  easy 
for  you  in  the  offices  to  have  'infantry"  put  in  my  commission  as 
Colonel,  which  will  give  me  advancement,  for  if  the  commission 
bears  'Militia  Colonel'  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  for  me  to  reach 
the  grade  of  Colonel  of  infantry.  T  believe  this  can  be  done  in  agree- 
ment with  the  chief  of  the  office,  who  sends  the  commission  as  he 
pleases;  remember  the  grade,  colonel  of  infantry,  if  to  this  end  I  must 
make  a  sacrifice,  I  leave  it  to  you  to.decide  as  you  choose. 

'The  Baron  yesterday  informed  me  as  he  returned  the  work 
of  the  new  regiments  that  he  was  forming  a  legion  under  the  name  of 
'Chasseurs  of  the  Mississippi,'  that  it  would  be  composed  from 
'Galveztoim,  Manchak,  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciane,  Pointe  Couple, 
Attakapas  and  Opeluzas;'  that  the  work  was  almost  finished,  that  if 
necessary  it  could  be  put  together  in  four  days,  and  that  all  this 
would  be  forwarded  provisionally  and  would  be  sent  immediately 
for  the  approbation  of  the  Court,  to  be  put  on  next  year's  budget. 
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LAFITTE,  THE  LOUISIANA  PIRATE  AND  PATRIOT 


A  Paper 'by  Hon.  Gaspm  Cusachs, 

President  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 

and  Read  by  him  before  the  Society 

December  20, 1919. 


So  many  demands  are  made  on  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society 
for  information  concerning  the  career  and  death  of  Lafitte  that  I 
have  compiled  this  sketch  from  various  sources  and  to  some  extent 
from  De  Bow's  Review.  James  Dunwody  Brownson  De  Bow,  who  was 
bom  in  1820,  began  his  literary  career  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review,  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  contribu- 
tions were  generally  of  a  historical,  statistical  or  political  nature. 
His  articles  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  California  and  Oregon  and  on 
the  Oregon  Question  attracted  much  attention  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Forstall,  Gayarrfe 
and  Dimitry  sympathized  in  De  Bow's  "progress  and  public  spirit*' 
and  with  these  he  became  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Society  and,  afterwards,  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  Review  was  foimded  about  1845.  De 
Bow  contemplated  writing  a  history  of  Louisiana,  and  with  that 
view  collected  historical  notes.  When  he  abandoned  this  idea  he 
published  this  collected  matter  through  several  numbers  of  his/?e- 
view,  which  continued  imtil  the  end  of  1867.  The  Sketch  of  Lafitte 
taken  from  the  Review  of  1851,  is  the  most  complete  ever  written  of  a 
man  who  combined  in  his  person  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man with  the  daring  and  barbaric  instincts  of  the  corsair.  Patriot, 
pirate,  smuggler  and  warrior,  there  is  no  character  to  compare  with 
him  except  that  of  Robin  Hood,  whom  he  siupassed  in  audacity 
and  success.  The  fabulous  treasures  accumulated  by  him  were 
squandered  or  were  bountifully  distributed,  or  were  hidden  away 
deep  in  the  earth  or  in  the  sea  marshes.  At  the  jimction  of  the 
Rigolets  and  Bayou  Sauvage  Lafitte  built  a  platform  or  wharf  on 
which  to  unload  his  merchandise  and  booty.  There  it  remained  fOT 
inspection  by  his  purchasers. 

Jean  Lafitte,  *The  Terror  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  was  a  French- 
man and  was  bom  at  St.  Malo,  about  the  year  1781.  He  was  tall, 
finely  formed,  and  in  his  pleasant  moods  was  always  agreeable  and 
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interesting.  When  conversing  upon  a  serious  subject,  he  would 
stand  for  hours  with  one  eye  shUt;  at  such  times,  his  appearance  was 
harsh. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  he  loved  to  "play  with  old  ocean's 
hoary  locks";  and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  had  made  several  voyages  to  the  different  seaports  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  With  a  suavity  of  manners  and  apparent  gentlemanly 
disposition,  combined  with  a  majestic  deportment,  and  undoubted 
courage,  he  swayed  the  boisterous  passions  of  those  rude,  untutored 
tars,  of  whom  he  was  the  associate  and  chief.  He  was  imiversally 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  his  crew.  They  were  taught  to  admire 
his  commanding  mien,  his  firmness,  his  courage,  his  magnanimity 
and  professional  skill. 

Soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  imchecked  in  his  bold 
career,  with  an  independent  and  restless  spirit,  his  aspirations  natur- 
ally looked  forward  to  other  avenues  of  ambition  than  the  inglorious 
avocations  of  private  life.  To  the  chivalric  spirit  the  ocean  wave 
offers  allurements  that  nothing  on  land  can  equal.  There  is  a  proud 
feeling,  a  strong  temptation  to  tread  the  peopled  deck  of  a  majestic 
ship — to  ride,  as  it  -were,  the  warrior  steed  of  the  ocean,  triumphant 
over  the  mountain  billows,  and  the  conflict  of  mighty  elements. 
True  there  may  be  dangers— the  mutiny — the  storm— the  wreck — 
all  conspire  to  intimidate  the  inexperienced  youth;  but  he  soon  learns 
to  turn  the  imaginary  dangers  to  delight;  and  looks  to  the  honor, 
the  fame,  that  awaits  on  such  bold  achievements.  The  world  of 
waters  lay  before  him —  and  he  determined  to  seek  that  more  con- 
genial life  upon  its  bosom,  which  had  been  denied  him  on  land. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportunity  was  presented.  A  French 
East  Indiaman,  under  orders  for  Madras,  had  taken  her  full  cargo, 
and  only  awaited  a  favorable  wind  to  weigh  anchor.  Through  the 
influence  of  several  respectable  acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was 
offered  the  berth  of  chief  mate,  which  he  accepted.  The  vessel  pro- 
ceed ed  on  her  voyage,  and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred  till  on 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  was  struck  by  a  squall,  and 
suffered  so  much  damage  by  the  shock  and  a  fire  that  broke  out  in 
the  hold,  and  other  accidents,  that  the  Captain  deemed  it  prudent  to 
put  in  at  the  Mauritius  to  repair.  During  this  period  a  quarrel  had 
arisen  between  Lafitte  and  the  Captain,  of  such  an  aggravated 
nature,  that  the  former  whose  haughty  spirit  never  brooked  control, 
determined  to  abandon  the  ship  the  moment  she  touched  port, 
and  refused  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
vessel  landed  at  the  Mauritius,  he  quited  it  in  disgust,  and  from 
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this  period  may  be  dated  his  illegal  connection  with  the  ocean.  His 
restless  spirit  had  been  inflamed  by  the  romantic  exploits  of  the  hardy 
buccaneers  of  the  time,  whose  names  and  deeds  had  resoimded  over 
every  land  and  sea;  and  he  resolved  to  imitate,  if  not  surpass,  their 
most  brilliant  actions,  and  leave  a  fame  to  the  future  that  would  not 
soon  be  forgotton. 

He  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  Several  privateers  were  at 
this  time  fitting  out  at  the  island,  the  captaincy  of  one  of  which  was 
offered  Lafitte,  and  he  accepted.  She  was  a  beautiful  fast  sailing 
vessel,  and  Lafitte  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  the  pride  of  the  sea. 
Thus  equipped,  he  attacked  indiscriminately  the  weaker  vessels  of 
every  nation,  and  though  he  accumulated  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  enriched  his  crew,  those  sums  were  as  soon  squandered  in  pro- 
fligacy and  liberality;  and  his  desires  increasing  with  success,  he 
resolved  without  hesitation,  to  embark  in  the  slave-trade.  While 
at  the  Seychelles,  taking  in  a  cargo  of  these  miserable  victims 
bound  for  the  Mauritius,  he  was  chased  by  an  English  man-of-war 
as  far  north  as  the  equator;  not  having  sufficient  provisions  to  carry 
him  to  the  French  colony,  with  that  energy,  boldness  and  decision 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  inmiediately  put  the  helm  about, 
and  made  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  design  of  replenishing  his 
stores  from  some  English  vessel  then  in  port.  He  had  not  lost  sight 
of  his  formidable  pursuer  many  days,  before  he  fell  in  with  an  English 
armed  schooner  with  a  numerous  crew;  which,  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict,  he  captured.  His  own  ship  was  but  two  hundred  tons, 
carrying  two  guns  only  and  twenty-six  men,  nineteen  of  whom  he 
transferred  to  the  schooner,  of  which  he  took  the  conunand  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Bengal.  He  had  not  cruised  many 
days  on  this  coast,  teeming  as  it  was  with  rich  prizes,  before  he  fell 
in  with  the  Pagoda,  an  English  East  Indiaman,  carrying  a  bat- 
tery of  twenty-six  twelve  pounders,  and  manned  with  one  himdred 
and  fifty  men.  He  so  manoeuvred  his  vessel,  as  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  believe  him  a  Ganges  pilot;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  weather 
gauge  of  the  ship,  he  suddenly  boarded,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  put 
all  who  resisted  to  the  sword.  Lafitte  transferred  his  command  to  the 
captured  vessel,  and  inmiediately  made  sail  for  the  Mauritius,  where 
he  arrived,  sold  both  prizes,  and  purchased  a  strong,  well  built  ship, 
called  *Xa  Confiance,*'  in  which  he  put  twenty-six  guns,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  Shortly  after,  (in  the  year  1807),  he  sailed 
in  her  for  the  coast  of  British  India;  and  while  cruising  off  the  Sands 
Heads,  fell  in  with  the  **Queen*'  East  Indiaman,  pierced  for  forty 
guns,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of  about  four  hundred  men.    All 
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eyes  were  upon  her.  She  moved  majestic  on  her  way,  as  in  defiance 
of  his  inferior  force,  and  confident  of  her  own  strength.  Yet  Lafitte 
was  not  to  be  intimidated.  He  determined  to  take  her.  Accordingly, 
he  addressed  a  powerful  speech  to  his  men — excited  their  wildest 
imaginations,  and  almost  seemed  to  realize  their  most  imbounded 
anticipations.  This  speech  had  the  desired  effect.  Every  man 
waved  his  hat  and  hand  and  cried  aloud  for  action.  The  Queen 
bore  down  upon  him  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory,  and  gave  him  a 
tremendous  broadside,  but  owing  to  the  height  did  but  little  exe- 
cution. Before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  he  had  ordered 
his  men  to  lay  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  that  the  crew  of  the  Queen,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  all  killed  or  woimded,  unwarily  came  alongisde, 
with  mtention  to  grapple  and  board.  At  this  moment  Lafitte  gave  a 
whistle,  and  in  an  mstant  the  deck  was  bristling  with  armed  men. 
While  yet  the  smoke  prevailed,  he  ordered  his  hands  mto  the  tops 
and  upon  the  yards,  whence  they  poured  down  an  incessant  fire  of 
shells,  bombs,  and  grenades  into  the  forecastle  of  the  Indiaman, 
producing  such  havoc  and  slaughter  among  the  crew,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  At  this  critical  juncture  he  beat  to  arms,  and  plac- 
ing a  favorite  at  the  head  of  forty  of  his  men  with  pistols  in  hand 
and  daggers  in  their  clenched  teeth,  ordered  them  to  board.  They 
rushed  upon  the  deck,  driving  back  the  panic  stricken  crowd,  who 
retreated  to  the  steerage,  and  attempted  to  maintain  a  position. 
Lafitte  now  followed  at  the  head  of  a  second  division  of  boarders, 
engaged  the  Captain  of  the  Indiaman,  who  stood  in  a  desperate 
position  of  defence,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  slew  him.  Still  the 
crew  of  the  Queen  maintained  their  post,  and  fought  bravely.  Lafitte 
impatient  at  their  obstinacy,  pointed  at  them  a  swivel,  surcharged 
with  grape  and  canister;  when  seeing  extermination  the  result  of 
further  resistence,  they  surrendered.  The  vessel  was  then  abandoned 
to  plimder,  and  large  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coin  divided  among 
the  crew. 

The  fam^  of  this  exploit  spread  over  the  Indian  seas,  and  struck 
such  a  panic  in  the  British  commerce,  that  it  was  the  necessity  of 
employing  strong  convoys  to  protect  its  trade.  Seeing  all  hope  of 
success  cut  off  in  this  quarter,  Lafitte  concluded  once  jnore  to  return 
to  his  native  France.  On  his  way  thither  he  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  coasted  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  On  his  way  he  captured  two  valuable  prizes  laden  with 
palm  oil,  ivory  and  gold  dust.  Arriving  at  St.  Malo,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  disembarked,  and  shortly  sold  to  advantage  the  "La 
Confiance,''  the  two  prizes  and  their  valuable  cargoes,  and  trod  once 
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more  his  native  soil,  opulent  and  renowned,  where  ten  years  previous 
he  was  scarcely  known. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  inactive.  His  restless  spirit,  like 
a  caged  eagle,  longed  once  more  for  his  native  element,  the  breeze, 
the  battle,  and  the  storm.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  out  a  brigantine, 
moimting  twenty  gims,  and  a  crew  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  men, 
and  made  sail  for  Guadeloupe.  On  his  way  thither,  and  among  the 
West  India  Islands,  he  continued  the  same  successful  career  that  had 
formerly  attended  his  arms,  captured  several  rich  prizes  which  he 
disposed  of  on  his  arrival,  and  started  for  another  cruise.  While 
absent  the  English  invested  Guadeloupe  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
as  is  well  known  the  authorities  there  finally  capitulated.  During 
the  blockade  many  privateers  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  that  island,  were  at  sea,  and  after  the  captwe,  they  dared  not  re- 
turn. Lafitte  was  one  of  these,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sailed  for 
Carthagena,  which  had  but  recently  declared  its  independence  of 
Spain.  From  the  government  of  Carthagena  these  privateers  re- 
ceived commissions  to  cruise  against  Spanish  bottoms,  and  imder 
the  republican  flag  committed  great  havoc  among  the  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen trading  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  being  permitted  to 
dispose  of  any  of  their  prizes  which  were  valuable  and  nimierous,  in 
any  of  the  harbors  or  ports  of  the  United  States  which  were  then  at 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  were  boimd  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  their  territory,  they  smuggled  inmiense  quantities  of  goods  into 
New  Orleans,  through  the  inlets  of  Barataria,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Barataria,  is  comprised  part  of  the 
coast  of  Louisiana,  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprehended  between  Bastien  Bay  on  the  east,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Bayou  Lafourche  on  the  west.  Adjacent  to  the  sea  are  numerous 
lakes  commimicating  with  one  another  by  several  large  bayous, 
with  a  great  number  of  branches.  Barataria  Island  which  is  formed 
by  the  largest  of  these  bays  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  about 
latitude  29"*  15',  Longitude  92°  30',  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  as  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  shell 
fish  with  which  the  waters  aboimd.  Contiguous  to  the  sea  there  is 
another  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  or  passes  of  this  bay  and  the 
sea,  called  Grande  Terre.  This  island  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  running  parallel  with  the  coast.  The 
western  entrance  is  called  the  Grande  Passe,  and  has  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  of  water,  through  the  harbor,  the  only  secure  one  on  the 
coast  (formerly  frequented  by  the  pirates)  and  lies  about  two  leagues 
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from  the  open  sea.  Here  amid  the  innumerable  branches  of  bayous, 
passes,  and  inextricable  cypress  swamps,  persons  may  lie  concealed 
frcMn  the  strictest  scrutiny.  In  1811,  Lafitte  fortified  the  eastern  and 
western  points  of  this  island,  and  established  a  regular  depot.  Here 
the  prizes  were  brought  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  who  resorted  to  these  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
bargains  in  matters  of  trade  and  without  being  at  all  solicitous  to 
conceal  the  object  of  their  journey.  No  effective  measxires  having 
been  taken  to  expel  the  pirates  tJiey  continued  their  depredations 
upon  the  Spanish  commerce  and  sometimes  ventured  to  attack  ves- 
sels of  other  nations.  They  were  generally  regarded  as  pirates,  but 
it  is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  commissioned  by  the 
Carthagenian  government. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  this  state  of  things  to  continue  long 
without  being  checked  by  the  general  government,  and  particularly 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  order  more  effectually  to  break  up 
and  destroy  these  establishments,  which  were  becoming  daily  more 
formidable  by  their  boldness  and  reckless  disregard  to  all  law  or  threats 
the  Governor  thought  projper  to  strike  at  the  head.  Lafitte  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Barataria,  seems  to  have  laid  aside  that  boldness  and 
audacity  which  characterized  his  former  career.  He  had  amassed 
an  immense  quantity  of  plxmder,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  dealings 
with  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
collect  debts  due  him  from  the  sale  of  booty,  he  was  forced  to  be 
more  circiunspect,  and  cloak  as  much  as  possible  his  real  character. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  generally  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  from  his  inmiediate  connection,  and  his  once  having 
been  a  fencing  master  in  that  city,  of  great  repute,  which  art  he  had 
learned  in  Bonaparte's  army,  where  he  had  been  a  captain. 

Such  was  the  notoriety  inspired  by  his  frequent  and  daring  de- 
predations, that  the  Governor  offered  five  himdred  dollars  for  his 
head;  which  Lafitte  on  hearing,  answered  in  retaliation,  by  offering 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  head  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor, 
seeing  his  authority  set  at  defiance,  ordered  out  a  company,  under 
the  command  of  a  captain  who  had  formerly  served  under  Lafitte, 
and  authorized  him  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  property  of  the 
buccaneers  and  to  bring  them  to  New  Orleans  for  trial.  But  the  ex- 
pedition proved  disastrous.  Lafitte  suffered  them  to  approach  his 
fortifications  without  molestation,  and  whilst  they  flattered  them- 
selves with  a  speedy  destruction  of  the  pirates,  they  heard  a  soimd 
like  that  of  a  boatswain's  whistle,  and  before  they  could  strike  a 
blow,  found  themselves  surroimded  by  armed  men  of  superior  force. 
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and  all  avenues  of  retreat  cut  off.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lafitte 
showed  that  characteristic  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  nature 
which  glitters  like  a  jewel  in  the  darkness  of  a  thousand  crimes. 
Instead  of  executing  the  man  who  had  come  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  destroy  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  loaded  him  with  presents 
and  suffered  him  to  return  immolested  and  in  safety  to  New  Orleans. 
This  ciromistance,  together  with  other  concurrent  events,  proved 
conclusively  that  the  pirates  were  not  to  be  taken  by  land,  and  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  was  yet  too  feeble  to  effect  anything  of 
consequence  by  sea,  and  had  on  one  occasion  been  actually  repulsed 
and  was  obUg^  to  retreat  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Lafitte. 
In  the  early  part  of  1814  Commodore  Patterson  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  received  orders  from  Washington  to  disperse  or  destroy 
the  illicit  establishment  at  Barataria.  Accordingly  he  left  New  Or- 
leans on  the  11th  of  Jime  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  Col.  Ross, 
with  a  detachment  of  seventy-one  picked  men  from  the  Forty-fourth 
regiment  of  the  United  States  infantry.  On  the  12th  he  reached 
the  schooner  Caroline^  which  had  been  stationed  below  in  Plaque- 
mines, to  accompany  the  expedition.  On  the  13th  he  formed  a  jimc- 
txire  with  the  gun-boats  at  the  Balize,  sailed  from  the  South  West 
Pass  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 
on  the  16th,  made  the  island  of  Barataria.  He  discoveied  a  nimiber 
of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  some  of  which  displayed  Carthagenian 
colors.  After  remaining  in  the  offing  several  hours,  he  discovered 
the  enemy  forming  in  a  line  of  battle  with  six  gun-boats  and  Sea 
Horse  tender,  moxmting  one  six  pounder  and  fifteen  men,  and  a 
laimch  moimting  one  twelve  poxmd  carronade.  The  schooner  Caroline 
was  drawing  too  much  water  to  cross  the  bar.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock 
he  perceived  several  smokes  along  the  coast  as  signals,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  white  flag  hoisted  on  board  a  schooner  at  the  fort,  an 
American  flag  at  the  main-mast  head,  and  a  Carthagenian  flag  at  her 
topping  Uft.  He  replied  by  a  white  flag  at  his  main.  At  eleven 
o'clock  discovering  that  the  pirates  had  fired  two  of  their  best  schoon- 
ers, he  hauled  down  the  white  flag  and  made  the  signal  for  battle 
at  the  same  time  hoisting  a  large  white  flag  with  the  motto,  "PAR- 
DON TO  DESERTERS."  At  the  approach  of  our  forces,  which 
were  diminished  by  two  of  the  gun-boats  grounding  on  the  bar,  the 
Baratarians  abandoned  their  vessels  in  the  most  disorderly  flight.  A 
launch  and  two  barges  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  though 
they  were  closely  pursued,  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
over  the  numerous  bays  and  morasses  of  the  adjacent  district.  About 
noon,  however,  that  day,  Commodore  Patterson  took  possession 
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of  all  their  vessels  in  harbor,  consisting  of  six  fine  schooners  and  one 
felucca,  cruisers,  and  prizes  of  the  pirates,  and  one  armed  schooner 
vnder  Carthagenian  colors,  foimd  in  company,  and  ready  to  oppose 
his  command.  Col.  Ross  now  landed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  took 
possession  of  their  establishment  on  shore,  consisting  of  about  forty 
houses  of  different  sizes,  badly  constructed,  and  thatched  with  pal- 
metto leaves. 

Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
goes  on  to  say,  "When  I  perceived  the  enemj^  forming  their  vessels 
into  a  line  of  battle,  I  felt  confident  from  their  nimiber,  and  from  their 
very  advantageous  position  that  they  would  have  fought  me.  Their 
not  doing  so  I  regret.  For  had  they  done  so,  I  should  have  been  en- 
abled more  effectually  to  destroy  or  make  prisoners  of  them  and 
their  leaders;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
effected  the  object  of  my  enterprise  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  enemy  had  moimted  on  their  vessels  twenty  pieces  of  can- 
non of  different  calibre,  and  as  I  have  since  learned,  from  eight 
himdred  to  one  thousand  men  of  all  nations  and  colors.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  Caroline  which  was  anchored  off  shore 
about  five  miles,  discovered  a  strange  sail  to  eastward,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  chase.  The  enemy  stood  for  Grande  Terre  with  all  sail 
set,  and  at  half  past  eight  hauled  her  wind  off  shore  to  escape;  when 
Lieut.  Spedding  was  sent  with  four  boats  armed  and  manned  to 
prevent  her  passing  the  harbor.  At  9  o'clock  A.  M.  the  chase  fired  upon 
the  Caro/m^,  ^which  was  returned,  each  vessel  continuing  to  fire  when 
their  long  guns  would  reach.  At  ten  o'clock  the  chase  groimded 
outside  the  bar,  and  the  Caroline  from  the  shoalness  of  the  water, 
was  obliged  to  haul  her  wind  off  for  the  shore  and  give  up  the  chase. 
A  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  chase  across  the  island  from  the  gtm 
vessels,  and  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  she  struck  her  colors  and  surren- 
dered. She  proved  to  be  the  armed  schooner  General  Bolivar,  con- 
sisting of  an  armament  of  one  long  brass  eighteen  pounder,  one 
long  brass  six  poimder,  two  twelve  poimders,  small  arms,  etc.,  and 
twenty-one  packages  of  dry  goods.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd 
Commodore  Patterson  got  under  headway  with  the  whole  squadron, 
in  all  seventeen  vessels,  (one  having  escaped  the  night  previous) 
and  on  the  next  day  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 

This  expedition  struck  a  panic  among  the  freebooters,  whose 
operations  from  this  time  were  veiled  in  the  deepest  mystery,  and 
conducted  with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection.  The  British 
early  saw  the  importance  of  this  hold,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
overtxu-es  to  induce  Lafitte  to  espouse  their  cause,  they  attacked 
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him  on  several  occasions  with  the  intention  of  taking  their  prizes* 
and  even  their  armed  vessels;  but  were  as  frequently  repulsed  with 
loss  and  mortification.  One  of  these  attempts  was  on  the  23rd  of 
Jime,  1813,  when  a  British  sloop  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass, 
and  sent  out  her  boats  to  endeavor  to  take  two  privateers  anchored 
oflF  Cat  Island,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They, 
however,  did  not  despair.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  1814,  an  Eng- 
lishman-of-war,  {Sophia),  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and  after  firing 
on  the  inhabitants,  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  This  conduct  was  so  in- 
comprehensible, that  Lafitte  set  out  for  the  ship  in  a  small  boat,  to 
inquire  the  cause.  When  about  half  way  between  the  ship  and  the 
shore,  he  saw  a  yawl  let  down  from  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  make 
directly  toward  him.  Suspecting  treachery  his  first  impulse  was  to 
flee — ^but  seeing  them  close  upon  him,  he  resolved  to  brave  it  out  and 
meet  them.  The  yawl  was  soon  alongside,  well  manned,  displaying 
at  her  stem  the  British  ensign,  and  at  her  bow  a  flag  of  tmce.  Cap- 
tain Lockyer,  commander  of  the  man-of-war,  hailed  them,  and  asked 
if  Lafitte  was  aboard,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  gave  him  a 
^ckage  with  instructions  to  guard  it  with  great  care,  and  to  present 
it  to  Lafitte  with  his  own  hands,  which  he  promised  to  perform. 
In  the  meantime,  a  strong  inwardly  current  had  drifted  both  boats 
near  shore — Alined  with  upwards  of  two  hvmdred  men — ^and  Lafitte 
finding  his  (^ponent  in  his  power,  briefly  told  him,  "I  am  he  whom 
ye  seek."  As  soon  as  landed,  he  conducted  them  to  his  house,  amid 
the  vociferations  of  his  people  demanding  their  lives  upon  the  instant, 
or  to  send  them  to  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  to  be  hvmg  as  spies. 
Lafitte,  whose  influence  and  decision  was  greater  than  their  indigna- 
tion, dissuaded  them  from  such  rash  acts,  and  pacified  them  with 
prcwnises  of  speedy  revenge.  When  the  tumult  was  quelled,  he 
opened  the  package  which  consisted  of  three  papers,  and  read  over 
their  contents  in  silence.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  Captain  Percy, 
of  his  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Hermes;  the  second  was  also  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Nicols,  commander  of  the  British  land  forces  in  FlorkJa; 
the  third,  an  inflammatOTy  address  to  the  Louisianians,  clothed  in 
flcwid  eloquence  and  patriotic  sentiment,  calling  on  them  to  support 
the  mother  country. 

As  soon  as  Captain  Lockyer  perceived  that  Lafitte  had  finished 
reading  the  packages,  conjecturing  ft-om  his  silence  and  looks  that 
some  doubts  hung  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  knowing  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  and  no  effort  left  imtried,  he  regarded  Lafitte  with  an  anxious 
eye.  and  pushing  up  his  point,  spoke  forcibly  of  th?  advantage,  the 
Came,  the  glory,  that  would  attend  his  decision  in  their  favor;  and  as 
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a  further  inducement,  offered  him  the  siun  of  thirty  thousand  poimds, 
to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  at  Pensacola.  Lafitte  hesitated  but 
Captain  Lockyer  pressing  his  reasons,  endeavored  at  once  to  bring 
his  mind  to  a  decision,  which  when  once  formed,  he  knew  was  irre- 
vocable. He  further  offered  him  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in  the 
British  Navy,  the  conmiand  of  a  frigate,  and  the  pardon  for  all  past 
offenses.  To  such  a  man  as  Lafitte,  in  whom  ambition,  self  aggran- 
dizement and  fame,  were  the  predominent  elements  such  offers 
might  seem  irresistible;  but  he  had  greater  and  nobler  aims  in  view. 
He  therefore  demanded  a  few  days  for  consideration,  and  though 
they  remonstrated  against  delay  with  all  the  eloquence  and  per- 
suasive language  that  might  swerve  his  intent,  he  abruptly  left  them, 
and  retired  at  a  distance  to  avoid  further  repetition  of  argument, 
which  if  he  had  considered  a  moment,  might  have  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  different  course. 

While  absent,  his  men  rushed  upon  Captain  Lockyer  and  the 
other  officer,  and  secured  them  as  prisoners.  As  soon  as  Lafitte  was 
informed  of  this  outrage,  he  assembled  his  people  by  torchlight, 
and  addressing  them  in  an  eloquent  manner,  showed  the  disgrace 
of  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  total  disregard  to  the  flag  of 
truce,  and  that  by  their  mistaken  policy  they  would  lose  forever 
the  only  favorable  opportimity  of  discovering  what  were  the  enemy's 
intentions  against  the  southern  detachment  of  the  American  army. 
After  this  harangue,  they  were  persvaled  to  let  Lafitte  act  as  he 
judged  proper;  and  on  the  following  morning  he  released  the  prisoners, 
and  apologized  for  their  incarceration.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
1814,  Lafitte  wrote  to  Captain  Lockyer,  who  was  still  cruising  off 
the  place,  that  he  would  require  two  weeks  for  consideration,  and 
would  at  that  time  give  him  a  definite  answer;  but  that,  all  things 
considered,  he  thought  he  should  accept  his  offer.  On  the  same  day 
he  despatched  another  letter  to  Mr.  Blanque  of  the  Louisiana  House 
of  Representatives,  inclosing  all  the  papers  the  British  officer  had 
given  him,  as  also  a  letter  to  Governor  Claiborne,  recapitulating 
the  oflfers  of  the  enemy,  and  showing,  in  strong  language,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  hold  he  occupied,  and  that  it  was  both  his  desire  and  the 
desire  of  his  men  to  enlist  in  the  American  cause,  provided,  the  act 
of  oblivion  for  all  past  offences  be  granted  than.  Those  letters  and 
papers  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Blanque  to  the  Governor,  who  immedi- 
ately laid  them  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Defence,  over 
which  he  presided.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Raucher,  Lafitte's 
messenger,  was  sent  back  with  instructions  to  Lafitte  to  take  no 
final  steps  imtil  the  Conunittee  could  act  and  decide  upon  his  propo- 
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sition,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  shotdd  remain  imder  the  jMt)- 
tection  of  the  government. 

The  two  weeks  having  elapsed,  Captain  Lockyer  again  appeared 
in  the  offing;  but  Lafitte  took  no  notice  of  the  signals,  and  as  soon  as 
he  disappeared — having  received  a  passpport  from  General  Jackscm — 
he  embarked  for  New  Orleans.  He  was  taken  to  the  Governor's 
reception  room,  and  found  him  and  General  Jackson  there  alone. 
They  both  welcomed  him  with  cordiality,  and  expressed  their  personal 
wishes  that  his  request  should  be  accaied  to,  and  imdertook  to  use 
their  influence  in  the  Council  of  State  to  that  effect.  When  about  to 
det^art,  the  old  hero  grasped  his  hand  with  emotion,  and  as  he  reached 
the  door,  said,  "Farewell — I  trust  the  next  time  we  meet  will  be  in  the 
ranks  of  the  American  army." 

The  Committee  of  Defence  was  convened,  the  papers  were  laid 
befdre  it,  and  Lafitte's  proposition  was  accepted.  TTie  GovemcM-, 
hereupon  issued  his  proclamation,  inviting  the  Baratarians  to  join 
the  standard  of  the  United  States,  and  was  authorized  to  say,  that, 
should  their  conduct  in  the  field  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Major  General,  that  officer  will  imite  with  the  Governor  in  a  request 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  extend  to  each  and  every 
individual,  so  acting,  a  free  full  pardon.  Thus  general  orders  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Lafitte,  who  circulated  them  among  his  dis- 
persed followers,  most  of  whcwn  readily  embraced  the  conditions,  and 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States.  Lafitte's  elder  brother, 
who  had  previously  been  apprehended  by  the  American  authcMities, 
and  thrown  into  prison  in  New  Orleans,  was  released,  and  permitted 
to  join  his  companions. 

The  movements  and  operations  of  General  Jackson  in  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place. 
From  the  intelligence  received,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  fleet 
would  make  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  already  landed. 
To  prevent  this,  the  forts  on  the  river  were  strongly  fortified,  and 
filled  with  brave  men  to  resist  an  attack  in  that  direction.  Majcx* 
Reynolds  and  Captain  Lafitte  were  crdered  to  put  the  passes  of 
Barataria  and  Bayou  Lafourche  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
lest  the  enemy  should  by  these  entries,  unite  with  its  forces  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  attack  Jackson's  lines  on  the  flank  and  rear. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  Some  of  Lafitte's  men  were  retained  at 
Fort  St.  Philip,  others  were  sent  to  the  Fort  of  Petites  Coquilles, 
and  the  Bayou  St.  John. 

After  these  arrangments  had  been  effected,  from  the  22nd  of 
December  to  the  1st  of  January,  the  British  were  actively  preparing 
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to  execute  their  designs,  and  several  engagements  took  place;  but 
nothing  decisive  was  effected  on  either  side.  At  length  the  ever 
memorable  eighth  dawned  upon  the  plains  of  Chalmette.  The  mists 
of  night  weie  slowly  melting  away  before  the  light  of  the  winter  mom. 
The  awakening  murmurs  of  the  Camp  arose,  and  the  banners  streamed 
and  flapped  along  the  breastwork,  behind  which  stood  the  American 
army,  waiting  the  signal  of  action.  Suddenly,  dark  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  yards,  moving 
rapidly  across  the  plain,  sublime  and  appalling  enough  to  quicken 
the  pulsations  of  the  stoutest  heart.  Instantly  a  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  on  them  from  the  batteries;  but  xmdaunted  by  the  dan- 
ger, the  veterans  pressed  steadily  forward  amid  a  fearful  carnage, 
making  the  earth  smoke  and  thxmder  as  they  came,  closing  up  their 
front  as  one  after  another  fell,  and  only  pausing  when  they  reached 
the  slippery  edge  of  the  glacis.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  scaling 
ladders  and  fascines  had  been  forgotten,  and  a  halt  occurred  imtil 
xmtil  they  could  be  sent  for  and  brought  up.  Along  the  whole  range 
of  the  breastwork  rolled  a  fierce  devouring  fire,  emptying  the  saddles 
of  those  brave  horsemen  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  strewing  the 
earth  with  the  bodies  of  riders  and  steeds  together.  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  deadly  fire  of  the  American  rifles,  the  enemy  fell  back  in 
disorder  from  the  foot  of  the  parapet.  ^  At  this  crisis,  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  his  bravest  troops,  Packenham,  with  a  dauntless  courage, 
galloped  up,  and  dashing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  44th  regiment, 
rallied  his  men  and  cheered  them  on,  with  uncovered  head,  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  glacis.  While  cheering  on  his  troops,  a  ball  struck 
him,  and  he  fell  mortally  woimded.  Appalled  by  this  sight,  his 
brave  troops  recoiled.  But  their  officers  calling  to  remembrance 
the  terrific  assault  of  Badajos,  brought  them  once  again  to  the  at- 
tack. With  desperate  but  tmavailing  courage,  they  strove  to  force 
their  way  over  the  ditch  and  up  to  the  fatal  entrenchments;  but  the 
rifles  of  the  Americans  met  them  at  every  step,  and  mowed  them 
down  in  columns.  Again  and  again  did  those  splendid  squadrons 
wheel  to  reform,  and  charge  with  deafening  shouts,  while  their 
nodding  plumes  and  glittering  bayonets,  like  forests  of  steel,  gleamed 
through  the  smoke  of  battle. 

Led  on  by  the  gallant  Keane,  the  Southern  Highlanders,  who  had 
faced  death  in  many  a  well  fought  field,  continued  to  press  on,  not- 
withstanding the  tempest  of  grape  and  shot  which  swept  the  plain. 
But  that  same  wasting  fire  received  them.  The  bulwarks  of  the 
American  army  seemed  girded  with  fire,  so  rapid  and  constant  were 
the  discharges.    At  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops  fell  the  intrepid 
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Keane.  Burning  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  ccMnmanders,  the 
Highlanders  rushed  forward  with  inextinguishable  fury.  The  whole 
plain  was  filled  with  marching  squadrons  of  horse,  galloping  wildly, 
while  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  fierce  rattle  of  musketry,  amid 
which  now  and  then  was  heard  the  blast  of  a  thousand  trumpets 
and  the  strains  of  martial  music,  filled  the  air.  Still  the  veterans  of 
the  Peninsula  pressed  on,  moimting  on  each  other's  shoulders  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  works,  where  they  fought  with  the  ferocity  of  fran- 
tic lions,  mad  with  pain,  rage  and  despair.  Few,  however,  reached 
this  point,  and  those  who  clambered  up  the  entrenchments  were 
bayoneted  as  they  appeared.  Three  times  the  enemy  advanced  to 
the  assault,  and  three  times  was  he  driven  back  in  wild  disorder. 

The  smoke  of  battle  was  rolling  furiously  over  the  host,  and 
all  seemed  confusion  and  chaos  in  their  ranks.  The  plain  was  already 
encumbered  with  two  thousand  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  charging 
^uadrons  fell  so  fast  that  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  was  soon  formed 
around  them.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  breastwcwk  burst  fcMth 
one  incessant  sheet  of  flame,  and  as  fast  as  the  heads  of  the  cdimfms 
appeared,  they  melted  away  before  their  murderous  cannonade. 

During  the  engagement  the  voice  of  Lafitte  was  heard  along  the 
lines,  encouraging  his  men  to  action.  He  had  been  stationed  at  one 
of  the  important  embraswes  under  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
Dominique,  his  coimtryman,  as  second  in  command.  The  French 
are  among  the  first  artillerists  in  the  world,  and  these  were  some 
of  the  best  of  them.  On  that  memorable  day  they  achieved  those 
brilliant  feats  of  daring  and  valor  worthy  of  their  fcMirer  fame.  FrcMn 
their  two  batteries  powed  a  terrific  fire,  which  mo^ed  do^Ti  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  like  the  harvest  before  the  scythe  of  the  reaper.  In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  a  portion  of  the  British  troops,  borne  away 
by  an  irresistible  ardor,  and  frantic  with  rage,  rushed  within  the 
outposts,  forcing  a  small  party  there  to  retreat.  Before  the  batteries 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  shouts 
of  triumph  at  their  brief  success.  In  an  instant  Lafitte  charged  upon 
them  with  his  men,  outside  the  breastwork,  which  they  had  not  yet 
gained,  and  dashing  among  the  discwdered  ranks,  raged  like  a  lion 
amid  his  prey.  He  cut  down  two  of  the  officers  in  command  with 
his  own  arm,  and  his  men  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  brandishing 
their  sabres,  burst  through  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who, 
appalled  by  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of  the  movement,  retired  in 
confusion  and  dismay.  At  places  where  the  fiercest  struggles  had 
been  made,  the  dead  were  piled  in  heaps.  Finding  that  victory  was 
hopeless.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved, 
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gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  fell  back  in  great  confusion.  Thus  closed 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  on  record.  The  national  pride 
was  gratified  not  only  in  the  preservation  of  the  city,  but  in  the  re- 
flection that  its  brave  defenders  had  met  and  overthrown  the  con- 
querors of  Peninsular  Europe. 

General  Jackson;  in  his  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
did  not  fail  to  commend  the  gallant  exploits  and  chivalrous  daring 
of  the  brave  band  of  Baratarians;  and  in  consequence.  President 
Madison,  after  peace,  issued  a  proclamation,  granting  full  pardon 
to  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans. 

Lafitte,  restored  to  respectability,  might  have  lived  to  an  hon- 
(Mrable  old  age,  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  around  him.  He  traded 
awhile  in  and  about  New  Orleans,  but  soon  became  dissatisfied  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilization.  His  soul  was  as  fi-ee  as  his 
native  element,  and  he  pined  once  more  for  the  field  of  action,  where 
his  armament  might  ride  in  watchfulness  over  the  world  of  waters, 
beneath  the  meteor  flag  that  floats  over  every  sea  and  fans  every  shore. 

As  early  as  1812,  he  built  a  small  village  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Galveston,  his  own  house  being  two  stories  and  well 
furnished.  All  others  were  one  story,  and  of  a  plainer  construction. 
They  procured  their  building  materials  from  New  Orleans,  with 
which  place  they  kept  up  a  regular  intercourse  and  commerce.  In 
fact  Lafitte  boasted  that  he  had  made  half  of  the  merchants  of  that 
city  rich.  About  the  year  1819  the  Governor  of  Galveston,  a  Mexican 
General,  by  the  name  of  Longe,  gave  him  a  commission  for  the  several 
vessels  which  he  owned  in  partnership  with  those  whom  he  had 
always  retained  in  his  employ;  and  Gen.  Humbert,  the  subsequent 
governor,  also  gave  him  a  commission  for  smaller  boats,  which  he 
had  constructed  with  a  view  of  running  far  up  the  inland  rivers.  It 
is  believed  from  this  time  that  he  kept  up  a  regular  life  of  robbing, 
smuggling  and  piracy,  though  he  imiformly  alleged  that  his  depre- 
dations were  committed  alone  on  vessels  sailing  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  Two  of  these  boats  having  robbed  a  plantation  on  the  Mermento 
river,  belonging  to  an  American  citizen,  were  capt\u*ed  by  the  boats 
of  the  United  States  schooner  Lynx,  moxmting  five  gims.  Lafitte, 
to  pr(^itiate  the  government,  hxmg  at  his  yard-arm  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  affair,  and  disclaimed  the  intimation  of  having  given 
such  orders,  or  sanctioned  their  proceeding.  Shortly  after,  however, 
the  Lynx  captured  two  of  his  vessels,  discovered  in  smuggling  along 
our  coast;  and  it  was  now  evident,  that  he  must  have  had  some 
previous  knowledge  of  these  acts,  and  have  been  an  accomplice  in 
the  transaction. 
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Nevertheless  he  carried  on  his  depredations  with  great  secrecy 
and  in  a  short  time  amassed  immense  sums  of  money,  which  were 
carried  to  the  wild  and  uninhabited  islands  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Louisiana,  and  divided  among  the  crew.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  concealed  in  kegs  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  on  Caillou, 
by  an  individual  named  Wagner,  (in  company  Svith  six  others),  who 
was  m\u*dered  by  his  comrades,  and  the  treasure  carried  oflF,  but 
nothing  since  has  ever  been  heard  of  them.  Gold  bars,  of  great 
value,  have  since  been  discovered  among  the  islands  of  Barataria, 
and  it  is  probable  that  great  treas\u*es  may  be  elsewhere  concealed, 
for  these  pirates  were  all  rich,  and  Lafitte  is  said  to  have  spent  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  fashionable  society,  during  a  short  stay  at  Wash- 
ington City. 

About  this  time  the  Texas  revolution  burst  forth,  and  many 
signal  battles  were  fought  on  land  and  sea,  imtil  the  lone  star  of  the 
republic  rose  in  refulgent  beauty  on  the  horizon  of  nations.  Fore- 
most in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Lafitte.  He  commanded  the 
** Jupiter,"  one  of  his  own  cruisers,  the  first  vessel  ever  chartered  by 
the  new  government,  and  by  the  very  terror  of  his  name,  spread 
panic  and  dismay  among  the  enemy.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  gal- 
lant services  by  being  appointed  governor  of  Galveston,  a  post  of 
honor  and  distinction.  Not  long  after,  an  American  ship  was  boarded 
near  our  coast,  and  rifled  of  a  large  amount  of  specie;  and  the  Jupiter 
having  arrived  at  Galveston  with  a  great  amount  of  that  conmiodity 
on  board,  Lafitte  was  immediately  suspected,  and  one  of  our  men  of 
war,  under  Lieut.  Madison,  received  orders  to  cruise  off  the  coast, 
and  vigilantly  watch  his  manoeuvres.  Lafitte  became  highly  exas- 
perated at  this  proceeding,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commander, 
demanding  by  what  authority  he  continued  to  lie  before  that  port 
of  which  he  was  governor.  The  Commander  made  no  reply,  but  still 
continued  to  keep  a  strict  look-out  and  watch  the  operations  of 
Lafitte,  who  burning  with  indignation,  resolved  to  set  his  authority 
at  defiance. 

In  the  great  storm  of  1818,  he  lost  many  men  and  four  vessels, 
three  of  which  were  foundered  at  sea,  and  one  went  ashore  on  Virginia 
point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  In  consequence  of  which  acci- 
dent, he  sent  Lafage  to  New  Orleans,  to  have  built  a  new  schooner 
which  when  finished  and  manned,  mounted  two  guns  as  her  heavy 
ordnance,  and  a  crew  of  fifty  men.  As  soon  as  their  vessel  was 
launched,  Lrfpge  took  command  and  made  a  short  cruise,  in  which 
he  captured  a  vessel,  and  was  proceeding  with  her  imder  flowing 
sheets,  to  Lafitte's  station,  when  he  was  met  by  the  United  States 
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cutter,  Alabama,  on  her  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  cutter,  suspect- 
ing the  character  of  the  schooner,  bore  down  and  hailed  her,  but  was 
answered  by  a  tremendous  volley  of  gun-shot,  which  cut  her  rigging 
and  seriously  disabled  six  of  her  crew.  A  desperate  action  ensued, 
and  Lafage,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  bravest  men,  surren- 
dered. The  vessel  and  her  prize  were  brought  into  our  port  at  Bayou 
St.  John,  and  the  captwed  crew  taken  in  irons  to  New  Orleans, 
where  at  the  next  session  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  tried,  condemned  and  executed. 

Lafitte  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  result  of  this  trial;  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  world  was  against  him,  and  resolved 
therefore  to  wage  an  indiscriminate  war  against  all  mankind.  He  had 
lately  received  a  commission  in  the  navy  of  the  Colombian  republic, 
and  selling  all  his  vessels,  avowed  his  intention  of  inmiediately  en- 
listing in  the  service.  But  he  was  secretly  planning  other  great 
schemes.  He  called  together  his  scattered  crew,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  his  vessels,  bought  a  stout,  large,  fast-sailing 
brigantine,  on  which  he  placed  an  armament  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men.  Thus  equipped,  he  went  forth 
like  an  evil  spirit  to  war  against  the  world. 

But  his  eventful  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  A  British  sloop- 
of-war,  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  heard  of  his  intentions, 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  from  the  mast-head,  with  the  hope  of  meeting 
him.  One  morning  as  an  officer  was  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his 
glass,  he  discovered  in  the  dim  distance  a  suspicious  looking  sail, 
and  inmiediately  orders  were  given  to  make  chase.  As  the  sloop-of- 
war  had  the  weather-gauge  of  the  pirate,  and  could  outsail  her 
before  the  wind,  she  set  her  studding  sails  and  crowded  every  inch  of 
canvas.  I^afitte,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  the  character  of  his  op- 
ponent, furled  his  awnings,  set  his  big  square  sail,  and  shot  rapidly 
through  the  water.  But  the  breeze  freshening,  the  sloop  continued 
to  gain  upon  him,  when  finding  escape  impossible,  he  opened  fire 
upon  the  ship,  killing  a  number  of  men,  and  carrying  away  her 
fore-topmast.  The  man-of-war  reserved  her  fire  imtil  close  in  with 
the  brigantine,  when  she  poured  into  her  a  broadside  and  a  volley 
of  small  arms.  The  broad-side  was  too  much  elevated  to  hit  the  low 
hull  of  the  brigantine,  but  did  considerable  execution  among  her 
rigging  and  crew,  ten  of  whom  were  killed.  At  this  juncture,  the 
English  came  up  and  boarded  her  over  the  starboard  bow.  A  terri- 
ble conflict  now  ensued. 

Above  the  storm  of  battle,  Lafitte's  stem  voice  was  heard  and 
his  red  arm,  streaming  with  gore,  and  grasping  a  shattered  blade, 
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was  seen  in  the  darkest  of  the  conflict.  The  blood  now  ran  in  torrents 
from  the  scuppers  and  dyed  the  waters  with  a  crimson  stain.  At 
length  Lafitte  fell,  wounded  desperately  in  two  places.  A  ball  had 
had  broken  the  bone  of  his  right  leg,  a  cutlass  woxmd  had  penetrated 
his  stomach.  The  Commander  of  the  boarders  was  stretched  sense- 
less on  the  deck  close  by  Lafitte,  and  the  desperate  pirate,  beholding 
his  victim  within  his  grasp,  raised  himself  with  difficulty  and  pain, 
dagger  in  hand,  to  slay  the  imconscious  man.  He  threw  his  clotted 
locks  aside,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow,  to  dear  his  sight  erf 
blood  and  mist,  and  raised  the  glittering  blade  above  the  heart  of  the 
dying  man.  But  his  brain  was  dizzy,  his  aim  imsure,  and  the  dagger 
descending,  pierced  the  thigh  of  his  powerless  foe,  and  Lafitte  fdl 
back  exhausted  to  the  deck.  Again  reviving,  with  the  convulsive 
grasp  of  death  he  essayed  again  to  plimge  the  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  foe,  but  as  he  held  it  over  his  breast,  the  effort  to  strike  burst 
asimder  the  slender  ligament  of  life — ^and  Lafitte  was  no  more. 

Still  the  action  raged  with  unabated  fury:  but  so  superior  was 
the  force  of  the  assailants,  that  victory  was  no  longa*  doubtful;  yet 
so  desperately  had  they  been  met  that  of  a  crew  of  one  himdred  and 
sixty,  but  sixteen  survived  the  conflict.  These  were  taken  to  Jamaica, 
and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  they  were  all 
condemned  to  death;  ten,  however,  only  were  executed,  the  remain- 
ing six  having  been  pardoned  by  the  British  government. 

Thus  fell  Lafitte,  -a  man  superior  in  talent,  in  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  in  courage,  and  in  physical  strength.  His  memory  is 
justly  cherished  by  the  Americans,  fc«:  he  rendered  them  great  ser- 
vice in  the  perilous  field;  and  there  are  many  who  believe  him  to  be 
alive  at  this  day,  no  authentic  accoimt  of  his  death  ever  having 
been  published.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  place  this  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  however  dear  hk 
memory  may  be  to  some,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  road  of  honor 
was  open  to  him;  that  he  fcK-sook  its  pleasant  and  peaceful  enjoyments; 
in  a  word,  all  that  might  endear  the  remembrance  of  man  on  earth — 
to  leave  a  career  written  in  blood — 

*'A  corsair's  name  to  other  times. 
Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.** 


The  author  of  this  biographical  sketch  of  Lafitte,  the  "Ccwrsair 
of  the  Gulf,"  assures  us  in  a  letter  that  it  is  "amipiled  from  various 
sources — from  individuals  who  have  known  and  served  under  him, 
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from  an  old  number  of  the  Galveston  Civilian,  from  a  note  to  Bison's 
Corsair,  Frost's  Histwy,  from  public  docimients,  letters,  proclama- 
tions, and  the  most  generally  received  accounts  of  his  life  and  exploits 
in  the  books  of  pirates/' — (Ed.) 

"Barataria,  4th  September,  18 
*To  Captain  Lockyer: 

"Sir — ^The  confusion  which  prevailed  in  our  camp  yesterday 
and  this  morning,  and  of  which  you  have  a  complete  knowledge,  has 
prevented  me  answering  in  a  precise  manner  to  the  object  of  your 
mission;  nor  even  at  this  time  can  I  give  you  all  the  satisfaction 
that  you  desire;  however,  if  you  grant  me  a  fortnight,  I  would  be 
entirely  at  your  disposal  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  delay  is  in- 
dispensable to  enable  me  to  put  my  affairs  in  order.  You  may 
conmiimicate  with  me  by  sending  a  boat  at  the  eastern  point  of  the 
pass,  where  I  will  be  found.  You  have  inspired  me  with  more  confi- 
dence than  the  admiral,  your  superior  officer,  could  have  done  him- 
self; with  you  alone,  wish  to  deal,  and  from  you  also  I  will  claim 
in  due  time  the  reward  of  the  services  I  may  render  you." 

"Yours,  &c., 

Signed:    "J.  LAFITTE." 

"Barataria,  September  4, 
*To  Governor  Claiborne, 

"Sir — In  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  choice  made  of  you  to  fill 
the  office  of  first  magistrate  of  this  State,  was  dictated  by  the  esteem 
of  your  fellow  citizens  and  was  conferred  on  merit,  I  confidently  ad- 
dress you  on  an  affair  on  which  may  depend  the  safety  of  this  coimtry. 
I  offer  you  to  restore  to  this  State  several  citizens  who,  perhaps, 
in  your  eyes  have  lost  their  title.  I  offer  you  them,  however,  such  as 
you  would  wish  to  find  them,  ready  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  in 
defence  of  the  country.  This  point  of  Louisiana  which  I  now  occupy 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  present  crisis.  I  tender  my  services  to 
defend  it;  and  the  only  reward  I  ask  is  that  a  stop  be  put  to  the  pro- 
scription against  me  and  my  adherents  by  an  act  of  oblivion,  for  all 
that  has  been  done  hitherto.  I  am  the  stray  sheep  wishing  to  retmn 
to  the  fold.  If  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my 
offences,  I  should  appear  to  you  much  less  guilty,  and  still  worthy 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.  I  have  never  sailed  xmder 
any  flag  but  that  of  the  republic  of  Carthagena,  and  my  vessels  are 
perfectly  regular  in  that  respect.  If  I  could  have  brought  my  lawful 
prizes  into  the  pcMts  of  this  State,  I  should  not  have  employed  the 
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illicit  means  that  have  caused  me  to  be  proscribed.  I  decline  saying 
more  on  the  subject,  imtil  I  have  the  honor  of  your  Excellency's 
answer,  which,  I  am  persuaded  can  only  be  dictated  by  wisdom. 
Should  you  not  answer  favourably  to  my  ardent  desires,  I  declare 
to  you  that  I  will  instantly  leave  the  country,  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  co-operated  towards  an  invasion  on  this  point,  which 
cannot  fail  to  take  place,  and  rest  assured  in  the  acquittal  of  my 
conscience. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency,  &c., 

Signed:    "J.  LAFITTE." 

The  President's  Proclamation. 

"Among  the  many  evils  produced  by  the  wars,  which,  with  little 
intermission,  have  afflicted  Europe,  and  extended  their  ravages  into 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty  years,  the 
dispersion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
coimtries  in  sorrow  and  in  want,  has  not  been  the  least  injurious  to 
human  happiness,  nor  the  least  severe  trial  of  himian  virtue. 

"It  has  been  long  ascertained  that  many  foreigners,  flying 
from  the  danger  of  their  own  home,  and  that  some  citizens,  forgetful 
of  their  duty,  have  co-operated  in  forming  an  establishment  on  the 
island  of  Barataria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  clandestine  and  a  lawless  trade;  the  government  of  the 
United  States  caused  the  establishment  to  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed; and  having  obtained  the  means  of  designating  the  offenders 
of  every  description,  it  only  remained  to  answer  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice by  inflicting  an  exemplary  pimishment. 

"But  it  has  since  been  represented  that  the  offenders  have  mani- 
fested a  sincere  penitence;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  worst  cause  for  the  support  of  the  best,  and,  particularly, 
that  they  have  exhibited,  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  imequivocal 
traits  of  courage  and  fidelity.  Offenders,  who  have  refused  to  become 
the  associates  of  the  enemy  in  the  war,  upon  the  most  seducing  terms 
of  invitation;  and  who  have  aided  to  repel  his  hostile  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  objects 
of  punishment,  but  as  objects  of  a  generous  forgiveness. 

"It  has,  therefore,  been  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  earnestly  reccmimend 
those  offenders  to  the  benefit  of  a  full  pardon;  and  in  compliance 
with  that  recommendation,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  all  the  other 
extraordinary  circimistances  of  the  case,  I,  (James  Madison),  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  issue  this  proclamation, 
hereby  granting,  publishing  and  declaring,  a  free  and  full  pardon  of 
all  offences  committed  in  violation  of  any  act  cm*  acts  of  the  Congress 
of  the  said  United  States,  touching  the  revenue  trade  and  navigation 
thereof,  cm*  touching  the  intercourse  cm*  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  fcweign  nations  at  any  time  before  the  eighth  day  of 
January,  in  the  present  year,  one  thousand  eight  hxmdred  and  fif- 
teen, by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  being  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  country,  during  the  invasion  thereof 
as  aforesaid. 

"And  I  do  hereby  further  authorize  and  direct  all  suits,  indict- 
ments and  prosecutions  fcM*  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  against 
any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
full  pardon,  forthwith  to  be  stayed, discontinued  and  repealed:  All 
dvil  officers  are  hereby  required,  according  to  the  duties  of  their 
respective  stations,  to  carry  this  proclamation  into  immediate  and 
faithful  execution. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  sixth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hxmdred  and  fifteen,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  thirty-ninth. 

"By  the  President, 

Signed:    "JAMES  MADISON. 
"James  Monroe,  Acting  Secretary  of  State." 


'To  the  Commander  of  the  American  Cruiser  off  the  Port  of  Gal- 
veston: 

"Sir — I  am  convinced  that  you  are  a  cruiser  of  the  navy,  ordered 
by  your  government,  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  your  lidng  before  this  port,  without  commxmicating 
your  intention.  I  shall  by  this  message  inform  you,  that  the  port 
of  Galveston  belongs  to,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
and  was  made  a  port  of  entry  the  9th  of  October  last.  And  whereas 
the  Supreme  Congress  have  thought  proper  to  appoint  me  as  governor 
of  this  place,  in  consequence  of  which,  if  you  have  any  demands  on 
said  government,  or  persons  belonging  to  or  residing  in  the  same, 
you  will  please  to  send  an  officer  with  such  demands,  whom  you 
may  be  assured,  will  be  treated  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and 
receive  every  satisfaction  required.  But  if  you  are  ordered,  or  should 
you  attempt  to  enter  this  port  in  a  hostile  manner,  my  oath  and  my 
duty  to  the  government  compels  me  to  rebut  your  intentions  at  the 
expense  of  my  life. 
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"To  prove  to  you  my  intentions  towards  the  welfare  and  har- 
mony of  your  government,  I  send  enclosed  the  declarations  6{  several 
prisoners,  who  were  taken  into  custody  yesterday,  and  by  a  court  of 
inquiry  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  found  guilty  of  robbing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  a  number  of  slaves  and  specie. 
The  gentlemen  bearing  this  message  will  give  you  any  reasonable 
information  relating  to  this  place,  that  may  be  required. 
Yours  &c., 

Signed:    "J.  LAFITTE." 
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THE  FLAGS  OF  LOUISIANA 


By  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Jr. 


While  it  is  common  knowledge  that  several  of  our  States,  such 
as  New  York,  Florida  and  Texas  have  had  several  flags,  in  their 
history,  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  Louisiana  has  had  more  different 
flags — ^nine — than  any  other  commonwealth  in  the  Union.  Of 
these  nine,  eight  were  (or  claimed  to  be)  the  insignia  of  sovereign 
States.  Should  we  count  all  the  various  modifications  of  the  various 
flags,  for  instance,  that  of  Spain,  the  niunber  would  be  legion  rather 
than  nine.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  nine  flags  which  may  be  called  fundamental,  and  to 
suggest  their  significance  in  the  making  of  the  Louisiana  of  today, 
as  a  part  of  the  American  republic. 

Apparently  the  first  flag  to  flutter  in  Louisiana  was  that  of 
Spain,  which  merely  waved  in  passing,  when  in  1541,  De  Soto  reached 
the  Mississippi  in  what  is  now  eastern  ix)uisiana.  What  this  flag 
was  and  what  it  represents  will  be  discussed  presently. 

LaSalle  seems  to  have  been  the  godfather  to  christen  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  ''Louisiane''  in  1679.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  to  dis' 
play  the  lilies  of  France  in  the  present  State,  during  his  exploration 
of  1682.  As  in  the  case  of  De  Soto's  flag,  LaSalle's  sfanply  waved  in 
passing. 

Pierre  LeMoyne,  Sieur  d' Iberville  and  his  brother,  Jean,  Sieur 
de  Bienville,  estalDlished  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  when  they 
settled  Biloxi  in  1699.  On  St.  Patrick's  day  of  the  same  year  they 
discovered  and  named  Baton  Rouge.  In  1717,  at  Natchitoches 
("Nacky-tosh"),  Bienville  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
which  we  are  sure,  in  the  present  Louisiana.  Soon  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Martinville  and  other  communities  began  to 
appear.  Until  the  cession  of  the  French  possession  to  England  and 
Spain,  then,  the  bourbon  banner  of  France  floated  over  Louisiana, 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  first  of  our  series  of  nine.  It  was  a  white 
silken  banner,  in  the  center  of  which  were  three  golden  fleur-de-lys. 
This  was  the  "oriflamme  of  Navarre"  borne  by  Henri  IV  at  Ivry, 
and  becoming  the  national  flag  when  he  ascended  the  French  throne. 
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What  is  its  significance  in  Louisiana's  history?  Its  white  may 
be  taken  to  stand  for  the  purity  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  the  first  (1727) 
educators  in  Louisiana,  and  its  gold  is  indicative  of  the  treasures 
of  field,  forest  and  stream,  Lilies  of  every  variety — ^human  as  well 
as  horticultural — reproduce  the  fleur-de-lys.  Today  the  white  sym- 
bolizes Louisiana's  patriotism  and  the  gold  her  generous  hospitality. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  at  the  end  of  the  French  aiKi 
Indian  war,  the  Bourbon  flag  withdrew  from  Louisiana.  First  it 
disappeared  from  Baton  Rouge  and  vicinity — known  today  as  "the 
Florida  parishes."  The  little  settlement  there  became  "Fort  Rich- 
mond" in  the  British  province  of  West  FlcMida,  and  England's 
scarlet  superseded  France's  white.  The  British  standard,  of  course, 
consists  of  a  red  banner  having  in  the  upper,  inner  comer  the  "Unkm 
Jack,"  which  is  a  field  of  blue  on  which  are  now  combined  the  crosses 
of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Partick— though  in  1763  only  the 
first  two  appeared.  The  red  and  white  crosses  on  the  blue  field 
produce  the  same  combination  fotmd  in  our  own  and  so  many  other 
national  emblems.  From  Britain  Louisiana  has  drawn  much  of  her 
constitutional  law,  just  as  from  Rome,  by  way  of  France  and  Spain, 
she  drew  her  civil  law.  The  crosses  of  the  Union  Jack  may  be  taken 
to  symbolize  the  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  Louisiana  today. 

Though  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
had  been  ceded  to  Spain  in  1763,  she  did  not  take  possession  of  her 
new  colony  imtil  1766,  when  the  Bourbon  lilies  gave  place  to  the  lions 
and  castles  of  Spain.  Just  what  was  the  Spanish  flag,  as  carried  by 
De  Soto  and  as  brought  by  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  in  1766?  When 
Coltmibus  set  sail  in  1492  he  bore  the  "standard  of  Spain,"  which  was 
a  quartering  of  red  and  grey  with  a  red  lion  of  Leon  ramping  on  the 
grey  squares  and  the  yellow  castle  of  Castile  on  the  red.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  flag  was  ever  displayed  in  Louisiana,  but  all  its  colors  are 
there,  in  the  grey  of  the  Spanish  moss,  the  red  of  the  pomegranate— 
not  to  mention  tihe  delicious  *'redfish  courtbouillon"  of  the  Louisiana 
cooks —  and  the  yellow  jasmine.  De  Soto  may  have  borne  the  "royal 
standard"  which  was  a  purple  flag  bearing  the  royal  coat-of-arms 
in  the  center.  Its  color  suggests  the  regal  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  color  of  the  water-hyacinths  and  the  sugar- 
cane. More  familiar  is  the  Spanish  merchant  flag,  of  yellow  with 
two  red  stripes,  near  the  upper  and  lower  borders.  As  an  admiral 
of  Spain,  it  is  more  likely  that  De  Soto  carried  the  naval  ensign, 
composed  of  two  bands  of  red  separated  by  a  broader  stripe  of  yel- 
low, in  which  appears  the  royal  coat-of-arms.  It  was  one  of  these 
red  and  yellow  banners  which  became  the  flag  of  Louisiana  in  1766. 
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In  the  life  of  the  State,  the  red  denotes  cotirage,  a  virtue  which  had 
been  displayed  by  Louisiarlians  from  the  pioneer  days  of  Bienville 
at  Natchitoches  to  the  days  of  General  John  A.  Lejeune  and  the 
marines  at  Chateau-Thierry.  Red  also  are  the  hibiscus  flowers  of 
Louisiana  and  red  the  inviting  lips  of  her  daughters.  Golden  yellow 
are  her  rice  fields,  golden  is  the  harvest  of  her  cotton  and  cane  fields, 
golden  are  her  oranges  and  mimosas.  The  yellow  fever  has  been 
extirpated  by  her  physicians  and  yellow  journalism  never  flourished 
there.  Yellow  is  the  product  of  the  Calcasieu  sulphur  mines,  perhaps 
the  greatest  on  earth. 

Sixteen  years  after  the  British  flag  was  planted  at  Baton  Rouge, 
it  was  hauled  down,  for  in  1779,  Spain  having  become  an  ally  of  France 
and  the  United  Colonies,  Governor  Bernardo  de  Galvez  came  up 
from  New  Orleans  with  a  force  of  Spaniards,  Americans,  Indians 
and  n^[roes,  and  September  21,  fought  the  only  engagement  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  Louisiana  soil,  compelling  Colonel  Dickson 
to  surrender  Fort  Richmond.  Thus  sdl  Louisiana  came  imder  the 
Spanish  flag. 

Napoleon,  it  will  be  remembered,  (then  '/First  Consul  Bona- 
parte")>  compelled  Spain  to  cede  Louisiana  to  him  in  1801.  At 
once  he  began  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  Not  until  the 
spring  of  1803  did  his  agent  Laussat  appear  in  the  colony  and  not 
until  November  30  did  he  take  formal  possession.  That  day  he  ran 
up  the  tricolor  of  the  French  republic  on  the  flag  pole  in  the  * 'place 
d'armes"  (now  Jackson  square)  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  thus 
acquired  its  fourth  flag.  Its  colors  had  already  appeared  at  Baton 
Rouge  in  the  British  ensign,  and  were  to  appear  in  three  other  flags. 
The  blue  of  truth  in  the  tricolor  suggests  the  waters  of  Louisiana's 
fair  lakes  and  bayous;  the  white,  the  pure  blossoms  of  her  camellias 
and  magnolias,  the  pure  Americanism  of  her  children;  the  red,  the 
ardent  Creole  nature  with  its  love  of  art,  of  home,  of  State,  of  country. 

Only  three  weeks  did  this  new  banner  float,  and  apparently, 
only  at  the  capital  city  of  New  Orleans.  Laussat  lowered  it  on 
December  20,  1803.  and  Governor  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  replaced  it 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  As  the  blue,  white  and  red  descended,  it 
passed  the  red,  white  and  blue  ascending.  Thus  we  have  the  fifth 
of  our  series,  which  made  the  third  in  three  weeks.  November  30, 
the  Spanish  flag  flew  at  dawn;  the  next  dawn  saw  the  French  flag  in 
its  place,  simset  of  December  20  gilded  "Old  Glory." 

The  United  States  flag,  of  course,  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and 
at  that  time  had  more  stripes  (17)  and  fewer  stars  (17)  than  at 
present.    But  since  it  is  most  familiar  in  its  present  form,  we  shall 
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accept  it  simply  as  the  emblem  of  the  United  States  and  disr^:ard 
the  details  of  its  evolution.  What  did  this  emblem  mean?  The' 
blue  field  was  the  same  blue  of  truth  shown  in  the  Union  Jack  and  the 
tricolor;  but  since  it  was  in  the  flag  of  a  yoxmg  nation,  evidently  it 
typified  the  hope  that  himianity  was  basing  on  this  experiement  in 
democracy.  That  this  hope  has  not  been  disappointed,  Albert  of 
Belgium  and  George  of  England  join  Poincare  of  France  today  in 
assuring  Woodrow  Wilson.  These  stars  mean  what?  A  constellation 
of  States  certainly,  and  just  as  each  State  is  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
Colimibia,  so  do  the  starry  jewels  of  domestic  virtue,  of  hospitality, 
of  industry,  courage,  sobriety,  patriotism,  art,  education  and  gen- 
erosity adorn  the  brow  of  Louisiana.  Not  only  the  purity  of  America's 
purpose  and  the  ardor  of  her  patriotism  are  denoted,  by  these  stripes 
but  they  are  also  the  ladder  of  worthy  deeds,  whereby  Louisianians  as 
citizens  of  both  State  and  Nation  climb  toward  the  goal  of  progress. 
Indubitably,  Louisiana's  most  flourishing  epochs  have  been  those 
wten  she  has  been  without  question  beneath  the  aegis  of  Columbia, 
namely,  from  1803  to  1861  and  since  1865. 

While  Govemor.Claibome  and  his  associates  were  busy  organiz- 
ing the  government  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  at  Baton  Rouge  the 
scarlet  and  saffron  of  Spain  still  waved,  and  Spanish  officials  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  Don  Carlos  de  Grandpre  was  the 
Governor,  but  in  1808  he  was  succeeded  by  Don  Carlos  de  Hault  de 
Lassus  and  Don  Louis  de  Grandpre  became  conmiandant  of  the  little 
fort  at  Baton  Rouge.  This  stood  on  the  same  site  previously  occu- 
pied by  Fort  Richmond,  and  before  that  the  French  fort.  On  and 
about  it,  between  1820  and  1830  were  erected  the  buildings  of  the 
United  States  arsenal  and  garrison,  now  part  of  the  equipment  of 
Louisiana  State  University.  Once  again  the  influence  of  Napoleon— 
now  emporer  of  the  French — affected  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
In  1808  he  placed  his  brother,  Joseph,  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Soon 
in  the  Spanish  colonies  ''juntas,"  or  committees  of  the  colonists, 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  undertook  to  carry  on  the  colonial 
government  until  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Such  a  com- 
mittee was  organized  at  the  'Tlains,"  a  few  miles  ncMth  of  Baton 
Rouge,  in  July,  1810.  In  September,  however,  the  Anglo-Americans 
in  the  province  of  West  Florida  held  a  convention  and  took  the  step 
that  from  1814  to  1825  the  other  Spanish  colonies  were  to  take. 
''General"  Philemon  Thomas — a  veteran  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— was  sent  with  an  "army"  of  one  hundred  to  capture  the  garri- 
son at  Baton  Rouge.  This  was  done,  the  gallant  Grandpre  being 
mysteriously  slain,  and  the  governor  captured.    This  date,  September 
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23,  1810,  marked  the  appearance  of  the  "Republic  of  West  Florida," 
whose  ensign,  the  sixth  in  our  series,  was  the  first  "lone  star"  flag  in 
American  history,  being  a  blue  woollen  field  with  a  single  silver  star 
in  the  centre.  Fulwar  Skipwith  was  soon  elected  governor  of  the 
republic,  which  applied  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  as  a 
new  commonwealth.  President  Madison  believed  that  this  region 
had  been  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  so  directed  Governor 
Claiborne  to  administer  it  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Orleans,  which 
he  began  doing  in  December,  1810.  Two  years  later,  that  portion 
of  the  old  West  Florida  province  (and  "republic")  between  the  lakes, 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  and  the  present  State  of  Mississippi, 
entered  the  Union  as  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  whence  the  name 
"Florida  parishes."  In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  descendant 
of  some  of  the  West  Florida  revolutionists,  "the  Stars  and  Stripes 
replaced  the  argent  star  on  the  blue  field;  the  government  of  the  free 
State  peacefully  dissolved;  its  troops  disbanded  and  its  citizens  en- 
rolled themselves  among  the  truest  and  staunchest  of  the  Great 
Republic."* 

Blue,  deep  blue,  like  the  skies  of  Louisiana,  was  this  sixth  banner, 
and  silver  as  the  clear  notes  of  her  mocking  birds  was  the  star.  Note 
how  often  this  true  blue  thread  appears  in  her  history,  and  the  silver 
or  grey  or  white,  whether  of  ptuity,  or  of  magnolia  bloom,  or  of  the 
fogs  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  recurs  again  and  again. 

Louisianians  followed  the  flag  of  the  Union  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  displaying  the  virtues  symbolized 
by  these  six  banners.  Perhaps  this  was  why  the  seventh  and  the 
eighth,  like  the  sixth,  were  to  be  bom  of  war,  and  like  it,  destined  to 
be  short  lived. 

Once  again,  as  in  1810,  Baton  Rouge  was  the  scene  of  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  The  convention  of  Louisiana,  on  January 
26,  1861,  adopted  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  Louisiana  wa^ 
proclaimed  a  free  and  independent  State.  A  committee  was  ordered 
to  design  a  national  flag  for  her,  which  was  adopted  early  in  February, 
and  until  Louisiana  entered  the  Confederacy  in  March,  was  the 
emblem  of  her  "sovereignty."  The  committee  declared  that  they 
were  trying,  in  this  "national  flag  of  the  State  of  Louisiana"  to 
epitomize  all  her  previous  flags.  Let  us  see  if  they  succeeded.  The 
design  was  a  standard  of  thirteen  stripes  of  blue  (4),  white  (6),  and 
red  (3),  in  that  order,  with  a  field  of  red  in  the  upper,  inner  corner, 
containing  a  single  star  of  pale  yellow.    It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
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that  this  flag  contains  the  white  and  gold  of  the  Bourbon  oiiflamme, 
while  the  lone  yellow  star  in  the  red  field  suggests  both  the  colors  <rf 
Spain  and  the  single  star  of  West  Florida.  Stripes  of  blue,  white 
and  red  remind  us  of  the  banners  of  Britain  and  the  French  republic, 
while  the  mystic  nimiber  thirteen  was  borrowed  from  Old  Glory. 
It  will  sooti  appear  that  the  committee  was  prcq>hetic  as  well  as 
historic  in  its  instincts,  since  the  flag  also  contains  the  colcn^  of  the 
State's  other  two  flags.  Probably  the  complicated  nature  of  this 
flag  symbolizes  the  racial  elements  in  Louisiana's  population.  Among 
the  whites  we  find  first  the  Creoles— pure  whites  of  French  or  ^)anish 
descent,  then  Anglo-Americans,  people  oi  German,  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  Greek,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Armenian  and  Balkan 
extraction,  with  many  intermarriages  among  these  various  dements. 
There  are  a  few  Hindus,  some  Indians,  many  Mcmgolians  and  large 
ntmibers  of  n^roes. 

Soon  the  eighth  flag  appeared,  rel^ating  the  seventh  to  the 
rank  of  a  State  flag.  Of  course  the  eighth  was  the  banner  of  the 
Confederacy.  Like  some  others,  it  had  several  forms,  but  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  was  the  crimson  field  with  a  blue  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  bordered  witii  white  and  bearing  thirteen  white  stars.  These 
colors  have  already  been  interpreted  sufficiently,  but  the  cross 
suggests  the  religious  fervor  with  which  Louisiana  threw  hersdf 
into  the  struggle  for  Southern  irdependence.  It  symbolizes  also 
the  heavy  cross  she  bore  during  Reconstruction. 

Early  in  1862,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  this  gradually  penetrated  north  and 
westward  tmtil  in  1865  it  waved  everywho^.  Today  tho^  is  not  a 
Louisianian  who  does  not  pray  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  ccm- 
tinue  to  float  over  the  State  as  long  as  mankind  endures. 

These  eight  flags  were  the  emblems  of  imits  claiming  independent 
sovereignty.  Cur  ninth  is  that  of  a  sub-division  of  a  nation — ^the 
well-known  "Pelican  flag"  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  While  it  seems 
that  various  flags  hearing  pelicans — sometimes  red  flags,  sometimes 
blue — ^had  been  used  at  deferent  times  by  military  companies  and 
other  organizations,  and  the  pelican  design  was  suggested  to  the 
convention  of  1861,  it  was  not  imtil  after  Reconstruction  that  the 
present,  blue  pelican  flag  came  into  general  use,  and  not  tmtil  Jtily 
1,  1912  did  the  legislature  officially  and  fOTmally  declare  it  the 
State  flag.  General  John  McGrath,  ex-president  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
since  no  convention  ever  rescinded  the  adoption  of  the  "synoptical" 
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flag  of  1861,  it  is  still  the  official  State  flag,  while  the  Pelican  flag  is 
merely  the  governor's  headquarters  standard. 

The  sjnnbolism  of  the  Pelican  flag  is,  of  course,  very  clear.  The 
blue  field  signifies  both  truth  and  hope,  and  Louisiana  is  true  to 
American  ideals  and  optimistic  as  to  her  futiu^.  The  motto :  Union, 
Justice,  Confidence,  speaks  for  itself.  The  design  of  the  Pelican 
feeding  the  young  in  the  nest  is  based  on  the  legend  that  in  time  of 
famine  this  mother  plucked  the  flesh  from  her  breast  to  nourish  her 
fledglings.  Equally  devoted  is  Louisiana  to  her  children  and  so  from 
her  bosom — ^her  fertile  fields — does  she  draw  their  sustenance. 

We  have  seen  that  at  one  time  or  another,  over  all  or  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana,  at  least  nine  flags  have  floated.  Having 
glanced  in  a  figurative  manner  at  their  symbolism,  let  us  try  for  a 
moment  to  see  what  actual  contributions  to  the  State's  development 
these  banners  suggest.  Beginning  with  France,  we  derive  the  name, 
the  Creole  and  Acadian  elements  in  the  p(q>ulation,  the  French 
elements  the  language,  the  civil  law,  the  literature,  the  menu  and 
the  art  of  Louisiana,  with  the  gracious  personal  traits  of  the  Gaul, 
and  the  large  Catholic  element  in  her  population.  Such  place-names 
as  Orleans.  Terrebonne,  Lafayette,  Thibodaux,  Iberville,  Pontchar- 
train,  are  redolent  of  "la  Belle  France."  Martin  and  Moreau-Lislet 
in  law,  Etienne  de  Bor6  in  sugar  manufacturing,  Madeleine  Hachard 
and  Pere  AUouez  in  religion,  Mcweau  Gottschalk  in  music,  Alc6e 
Fcwtier  in  literature,  Chaill6  in  medicine,  Audubon  in  science,  Jean 
Louis  in  philanthropy,  Mouton  and  Hebert  in  politics,  Blanchard, 
Beauregard,  Lejeime,  in  war,  Julien  Poydras  in  agriculture  and 
philanthropy,  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  rich  and  varied  contribu- 
tions of  France  to  the  making  of  Louisiana.  Matas  in  surgery, 
Unzaga  and  Miro  in  government,  Galvez  and  Desoto  on  the  map, 
Gayarr6  in  history,  Penalvert  y  Cardenas  in  religion,  Almonaster  in 
philanthropy,  Bermudez  in  law,  Quintero  in  journalism,  are  typical 
of  the  Spanish  element  in  her  history.  From  the  United  States  Louis- 
iana derived  such  jurists  as  Edward  Livingston  and  E.  D.  White, 
such  auth<H-s  as  Grace  King  and  George  W.  Cable,  such  educators  as 
James  W.  Nicholson,  the  mathematician,  David  F.  Boyd,  sometime 
president  of  Louisiana  State  University,  A.  B.  Dinwiddie,  president 
of  Tulane;  such  clergymen  as  B.  M.  Palmer  and  Max  Heller,  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  such  soldiers  as  *  Dick"  Taylor  and  Franklyn 
Gardner,  such  diplomatists  as  J.  B.  Eustis,  the  first  American  am- 
bassador to  France;  such  philanthropists  as  John  McDonogh  and 
Judah  Touro.  The  English  language  is  part  of  Louisiana's  heritage 
from  Britain,  while  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  **the  brains  of  the  Confed- 
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eracy,"  was  born  under  the  British  flag,  as  w^-e  Mr.  William  Beer 
of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  and  Professor  W.  H.  Dalrymple, 
the  noted  scientist.  Many  of  the  West  Florida  revolutionists  were 
English  loyalists  who  had  fled  to  that  province  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  who  preferred  American  rule  to  Spanish.  With  the  "lone 
star"  flag  we  associate  Philemon  Thomas,  of  course,  who  later  en- 
tered the  State  legislature,  and  commanded  the  Baton  Rouge  militia 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  John  Rhea,  Fulwar  Skipwith  and 
other  members  of  this  revolutionary  party  were  the  ancestors  of 
many  prominent  Louisianians  of  today.  Two  of  the  first  city  council- 
men  (1818)  of  Baton  Rouge  were  veterans  of  this  revolution — 
William  Williams  and  Hugh  Crawford. 

With  the  Confederate  flag  we  naturally  associate  Generals 
P.  G.  T,  Beauregard,  "Dick"  Taylor,  Braxton  Bragg;  Duncan  F. 
Kenner,  president  of  the  convention  of  1861,  and  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress;  Governors  T.  O.  Moore  and  Henry  Watkins 
Allen,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  P.  A.  Rost.  While  many  noted 
Louisianians  first  attained  prominence  during  the  era  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, their  greatest  services  were  rendered  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Pelican  flag,  especially  during  Reconstruction.  Amongst  them  were 
Governor  and  Senator  S.  D.  McEnery,  Governors  F.  T.  Nicholls 
and  L.  A.  Wiltz,  E.  D.  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
author  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  educators  like  Boyd  and  Nichol- 
son. Belonging  entirely  to  the  Pelican  flag  period  are  State  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  H.  Harris,  Governor  Ruffin  G.  Pleasant,  Dr.  Oscar 
Dowhng,  the  wonder-working  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Miss  Sophie  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  John  Dibert,  John  M.  Parker,  Dr. 
Rudolpdi  Matas,  Bishop  Davis  Sessums,  and  many  distinguished 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  the  World  War,  of  whom  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  are  General  John  A.  Lejeune,  Colonels  F.  P.  Stubbs, 
C.  B.  Hodges,  Sanderford  Jarman,  Ogden  Fuqua  and  Major  O.  W. 
McNeese. 

Flags  are,  of  themselves,  nothing:  as  emblems  they  are  signifi- 
cant. It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  essay  has  shown  that  each  of  Louis- 
iana's nine  flags  is  emblematic  of  positive  and  valuable  contributions 
to  American  civilization.  Louisiana  is  proud  of  every  one  of  her 
flags.  But  she  wishes  for  no  more,  and  so  far  as  her  efforts  can  secure 
that  end,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Pelican  will  wave  side  by  side 
from  her  capitol  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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Being  a  Group  of  loiters  From  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Caspar  CusachSj 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 


Letter  From  Timothy  Pickering. 

"City  of  Washington,  August  2,  1813. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"After  the  declaration  of  the  present  war  against  Great  Britain 
I  received  from  John  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 
letter  dated  Jime  6,  1812,  at  Pensacola,  making  four  requests,  all  of 
which,  as  far  as  practicable,  I  now  answer.  One  was  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  a  paper  in  the  form  of  a  deposition  drawn  up  by  him  in  the 
session  1807-8,  but  not  signed,  of  which  he  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy. 
He  intended  to  have  published  it  immediately  after  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  expel  him  from  the  Senate;  but  his  counsel  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  In  February,  1809,  I  wrote  to  him  (then  in  Ohio)  for 
permission  to  make  a  public  use  of  it,  if  occasion  occurred.  This  he 
granted  in  the  fullest  extent.  In  his  letter  of  June  6,  last  year,  he 
informs  me  that  he  had  lost  his  original  deposition;  and  therefcwe 
desired  a  copy  of  my  copy;  and  that  is  the  paper  now  inclosed  xmder 
cover  to  him,  but  which  I  left  open  for  your  perusal;  that  Jefferson's 
character  may  become  still  further  known  to  you — and  also  in  the 
expectation  that  it  may  furnish  you  with  an  additional  clue  to  trace 
the  conduct  and  develope  the  character  of  Jefferson,  Wilkinson  and 
Burr.  The  latter  is  now  in  New  York,  a  miserable  forlorn;  and  I  am 
told  he  has  received  a  pardon  <w  discontinuance  of  the  United  States 
prosecution  against  him;  and  that  Bloomfield,  before  he  relinquished 
the  government  of  New  Jersey,  ordered  the  like  to  be  done  with  the 
prosecution  against  him  in  that  State  for  the  murder  of  Hamilton. 
If  so,  I  presiune  his  silence  respecting  the  concerted  projects  of  him- 
self, Jefferson  and  Wilkinson,  was  the  price  of  forgiveness. 

"Mr.  Brown,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  informs  me  that  you  cor^ 
respond  with  John  Smith  (whom  he  considers,  as  I  do,  as  a  much 
injvired  man)  and  this  is  the  reason  I  send  my  letter  to  your  care; 
and  I  request  you  to  seal  and  forward  it  by  a  safe  conveyance. 

"I  pray  you  to  do  me  the  favor  to  write  to  me  in  THIS  PLACE 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  *will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December  next. 
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"The  insurrection  of  the  people  and  the  subversion  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  West  Florida  I  have  always  believed  to  be  instigated 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States;  and  I  suppose  that  the  revdu- 
tion,  now  in  progress  in  New  Mexico,  is  a  branch  of  JeflFo'son's 
original  plan.  You  can  form  a  better  judgment  from  your  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Spanish  affairs  and  knowledge  of  our  Executive 
measures. 

''With  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 
**I  am,  dear  sir, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
Daniel  Clarke,  Signed:    "TIMOTHY  PICKERING." 

New  Orieans, 

State  of  Louisiana. 

NOTE— Pickering,  Timothy.  Bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  July  17, 
1745;  died  there,  Jan.  29,  1829.  An  American  statesman  and  soldier 
in  the  Revdutionary  War.  He  was  postmaster-gena^  1791-95; 
secretary  of  war  1795;  secretary  of  state  1795-1800;  Federalist 
United  States  Senator  from  Mass.  1803-11;  and  member  of  Congress 
from  Mass.  1813-17. 

Ordinance  of  Unzaga. 

"Don  Luis  de  Unzaga  de  Amazaya,  Colonel  of  His  Majesty's 
Annies,  His  Intendant  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana, 
makes  known  that  experience  having  brought  to  his  notice  the  differ- 
ent frauds  and  stelliates  which  attend  sales,  exchanges,  transfers, 
brc^erage  and  generally  all  alienations  of  negroes,  real  estate  and 
land  which  are  made  and  passed  clandestinely,  and  in  contempt  of 
good  faith  by  plain  or  private  script,  from  which  proceed  anxiety 
of  citizens,  reversal  of  their  rights  and  confusion  in  the  tribunals 
which  administer  justice;  on  one  hand  to  r^nedy  pernicious  abuses, 
and  on  the  other  to  place  in  good  order  and  government  like  all  the 
others  in  His  Majesty's  Dominion: 

"Do  order  and  ordain  that  no  person  of  whatever  quality  or 
condition  may  hereafter  sell,  alienate  or  accept  any  slaves,  planta- 
tions, real  estate,  shipping,  otherwise  than  by  contracts  passed  by  a 
notary  public,  which  contracts  and  acts  of  sale  or  alienations  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  recorder  of  mortages,  under 
penalty  of  declaring  null  and  void  all  acts  drawn  under  any  other 
form  by  the  vender  or  purchaser,  who  will  have  no  recourse  nor  right 
on  the  things  he  >\ill  have  bought,  sold  or  transferred,  new  against 
each  other,  and  will  be  without  power  to  acquire  a  true  and  just 
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possession,  under  penalty,  in  case  of  fraud,  to  be  pursued  to  the 
full  vigor  of  the  law;  as  also  the  scrivener  forgetting  the  mortgage 
certificate  in  his  acts  will  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  deed;  and  that  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance,  we 
have  co'dered  and  (»:dain  that  these  presents  be  published  to  the  beat 
of  the  dnmi,  and  that  copies  auth(»ized  by  the  public  scrivaier  of 
the  Government  and  Cabildo  to  be  posted  in  the  custonfiary  places 
of  this  city  and  sent  to  all  the  dependent  posts  of  this  government. 
Given  in  our  Government  House,  this  ninth  day  of  Novwnber,  one 
thousand  seven  himdred  and  seventy  (1770). 

Signed:    "LUIS  DE  UNZAGA  DE  AMAZAYA, 
"By  command  of  His  Highness.'' 

Letter  from  David  B.  Morgan  to  General  Andrew  Jackson 

at  the  T}me  of  the  Invasion  of  Louisiana 

by  Great  Britain. 

"Head  Quarters  Drafted  Militia, 
"11th  January  1815. 
'•Sir: 

"By  my  Aid,  Judge  Dxmlap,  I  hasten  to  inclose  you  a  letter  this 
moment  received  from  Brigadier  Major  Gordon,  Ccanmanding  Fort 
St.  Leon,  containing  information  which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  Com- 
municate. 

"Your  Order  of  Yesterday  Evening  I  have  carried  into  Execu- 
tion, had  every  man  and  negro  employed,  for  whom  a  tool  Could  be 
procured  during  the  night.  About  One  himdred  and  fifty  spades 
and  twenty  Axemen  are  now  employed,  one  half  of  which  are  Militia, 
the  Others  Negros.  So  soon  as  more  tools  can  be  procured,  men  will 
be  put  to  work.    I  have  detachments  in  all  directions  for  the  purpose 

of  pressing  Negros  and  Spades 1  sent  to  New  Orleans  last  Night 

for  every  spade  that  could  be  procured,  and  obtained  only  fifty. 

"We  shall  have  two  cannon  moimted  this  day,  On  Our  left  by 
the  Levee,  and  a  furnace  erected  for  hot  shot.  No  exertion  shall  be 
wanting  to  place  myself  in  a  State  of  Defence  and  to  defend  my 
Post.    I  wish  permission  for  the  men  to  destroy  their  pieces  between 

four  and  five  o'clock  this  Evening  as  many  of  them  are with 

the  rain drawing. 

"With  great  respect, 

Your  Obt  Servant, 

Signed:    "DAVID  B.  MORGAN, 
"Maj.  Genl.  A.  Jackson."  "Brig.  Genl  Comd." 
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Letter  from  Gen.  Robert  £•  Lee  to  Gen.  G.  T.  Beaur^ard 

Lexington,  Va.,  3d,  Oct.  '65. 
"My  dear  Gen'l, 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  Ulto  and  am  very  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  papers  of  yourself  and  Johnston  are  lost,  or  at  least 
beyond  your  reach.  But  I  hope  they  may  be  recovered,  mine  cannot 
be,  though  some  may  be  replaced.  Please  supply  all  you  can.  It 
may  be  safer  to  send  them  by  private  hands  if  practicable  oc  by 
express  to  Mr.  James  Caskil  at  Richmond  or  to  me  at  this  place. 
I  hope  both  you  and  Johnston  will  write  the  history  of  your  cam- 
paigns. Every  one  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  collect  and  dissem- 
inate the  trutii,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  history  and 
descend  to  posterity.  I  am  glad  to  see  no  indication  in  your  letter 
of  an  intention  to  leave  the  coimtry.  I  think  the  South  requires 
the  aid  of  her  sons  now  more  than  at  any  period  of  her  histcxy .  As  you 
ask  my  purpose  I  will  state  that  I  have  no  thought  of  abandoning 
her,  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

"After  the  surrender  of  the  S.  Armies  in  April,  the  revolution  in 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  seemed  so  complete  and  the 
return  of  the  S.  States  into  the  Union  of  all  the  States  so  inevitable; 
that  it  became  in  my  opinion  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  the  Contest 
being  virtually  ended,  to  cease  opposition,  and  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  serve  the  Country.  I  therefore  upon  the  promulgation  of 
the  proclamation  of  Pres.  Johnson,  which  indicated  apparently  his 
policy  in  restoring  peace,  determined  to  comply  with  its  requirements; 
and  on  the  13th  of  Jime,  applied  to  be  embraced  within  its  provisions. 
I  have'not  heard  the  result  of  my  application,  but  since  then  have  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Wa^iington  College,  and  have  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  hope  of  being  of  some  benefit  to 
the  noble  Youth  of  our  Country. 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  that  true  patriotism  requires  of  men  some- 
times, to  act  exactly  contrary  at  one  period,  to  that  which  it  does 
at  another;  and  that  the  motive  which  impels  them  in  the  desire  to 
do  right,  is  precisely  the  same.  The  circiunstances  which  govern 
their  actions  undergo  change,  and  their  Conduct  must  Conform  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  History  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this.  Wash- 
ington himself  is  an  example,  at  one  time  he  fought  against  the 
French,  under  Braddock,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain; 
at  another  he  fought  with  the  French  at  Yorktown,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Continental  Congress  of  America,  against  him.    He  has  not 
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been  handled  by  the  world  with  reproach  for  this,  but  his  course 
has  been  applauded. 

"With  sentiments  of  great  esteem, 

"I  am  most  truly  yours, 

Signed:    "R.  E.  LEE." 
"Gen'l  G.  T.  Beauregard." 

Note  Relative  to  Obstructions  Designed  by  Col.  G.  T.  Beaure* 

gard  for  the  Mississippi  River  at  Fort  Jackson  and 

Fort  St.  Philip,  La.  in  Feb'y  186L 

"Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  superintendency  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  believing  that  the  impending  troubles 
between  the  North  and  tiie  South  would  end  in  a  war,  I  determined 
to  furnish  the  plans  and  estimates  of  two  kinds  of  obstructions  for 
the  Mississippi  river  at  Fort  Jackson,  about  75  miles  below  New 
Orleans.  Having  heen  in  charge  as  engineer  officer,  of  the  defences 
of  Louisiana  for  a  period  of  ten  years — from  1850  to  1860 — I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  defensive  works  existing  and  required  for  the 
several  avenues  of  approach  to  that  Metropolis.  The  river  being  the 
most  important  one,  had  to  be  guarded  with  the  greatest  care — for 
one  armed  steamer  coming  to  the  city  would  have  compelled  its  sur- 
render or  insxu-ed  its  destruction.  I  therefore  reconmiended  to  the 
Governor  and  Military  Board  of  the  State  to  arm  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  with  the  heaviest  gims  they  could  procure,  removing 
for  that  purpose  the  largest  pieces  from  their  land  to  their  River 
fronts,  and  transferring  temporarily  to  those  works  the  heavy 
guns  of  Fort  Pike  on  the  Rigolets,  and  of  Fort  Macomb  on  the 
Chef-Menteiu".  I  then  designed  the  two  obstructions  referred  to, 
a  general  description  of  which  I  will  now  give;  both  obstructions 
were  to  be  used  together,  or  only  one  of  the  two,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  threatened  attack. 

**The  first  obstruction  was  to  be  a  floating  boom,  in  two  parts, 
each  formed  of  long  timbers  12  inches  square  or  larger,  strongly 
boun3  (say  fovir  timbers)  together  and  each  section  of  timbers  was  to 
be  connected  with  each  other  by  strong  iron  chains.  One  half  of  the 
boom  was  to  be  well  anchored  in  the  river  from  the  shore,  say  at 
Fort  Jackson,  inclining  downward  toward  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  other  half  was  to  be  anchored  to  the  opposite  shore,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  revolve  on  its  shore  extremity;  to  its  outer  end  was  to 
be  attached  a  strong  wire  rope  connected  with  a  steam  engine  in  a 
boom-proof  on  the  Fort  Jackson  side.    The  engine  and  rope  closed 
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or  opened  the  boom  as  circumstances  might  require,  either  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  or  of  accimiulated  drift-wood. 

"The  second  boom  consisted  of  a  ntimber  of  barges  or  fiat-boats 
— say  five — ^properly  constructed  to  support  one  cm-  more  heavy 
chains  or  wire  ropes  stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  between  the  two 
forts  and  located  above  the  fioating  boom.  The  estimate  for  this 
obstruction  was  about  $90,000 — and  for  the  other  about  one  half  of 
that  sum.  These  obstructions  were  to  be  illuminated  at  night  with 
Drummond  lights,  in  bomb-proofs,  on  each  side  of  the  River,  which 
was  to  be  patroled  by  boats  as  far  down  stream  as  their  safety  would 
permit. 

"Unfortimately  for  the  fate  of  New  Orleans  neitha*  of  those 
obstructions  was  constructed,  although  I  called  Gen'l  Lovell's  atten- 
tion to  their  vital  impcntance  when  he  came  to  confer  with  me  at 
Fairfax  C/H.  Va,  in  1861,  befcH-e  his  departure  to  assume  command 
in  Louisiana. 

"Immediately  after  that  visit  I  furnished  him  at  his  request  a 
shcxt  memoir  containing  my  views  as  to  the  proper  system  of  de- 
fence for  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

"After  having  acquired  some  experience  in  the  use  of  torpedoes 
at  Charleston,  I  recommended  to  the  War  Department  a  new  sys- 
tem of  obstructions — not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  drift  wood — for 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  used  against  the  federal  vessels  navigating  the 
river. 

"It  consisted  of  a  number  of  "fan-like"  timber  floats,  the  tim- 
bers being  well  secured  together.  These  floats  were  to  be  anchored 
across  the  stream,  leaving  proper  intervals  between  them  fcM-  the 
passage  of  drift-wood  and,  in  day  light,  of  friendly  vessels  near  the 
shore  and  batteries.  To  the  lower  end  of  these  floats  were  attached 
spar-Uwpedoes,  the  torpedoes  being  from  four  to  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water;  two  or  more  rows  of  these  "fan-like"  floats 
were  to  be  anchored  across  the  river  (at  some  favorable  point)  so  as 
to  break  openings  with  each  other — i.  e.  the  floats  of  one  line  were  to 
be  opposite  the  openings  of  the  one  above  or  below  it.  It  is  evident 
that  no  enemy's  vessels  would  have  dared  to  attempt  to  p5ss  at 
night,  or  under  fire  in  the  day  time;  yet  the  drift-wood  could  have 
passed  freely,  between  the  floats  with  but  little  danger  of  exploding 
the  tOTpedoes;  should  however  such  an  occurrence  take  i^ce  the 
exploded  tOTpedoes  could  be  easily  replaced. 

"Such  obstruction,  lighted  at  night  by  Drummond  lights  and 
guarded  by  patrol  boats  could  be  readily  defended  by  field  wOTks, 
having  their  guns  well  protected  by  bomb-proofs,  ot  heavy  traverses 
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and%ierlons.  It  is  evident  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  have 
passed  without  removing  the  torpedoes,  which  it  could  not  have 
done  without  first  taking  possession  of  the  field  works  by  a  land  at- 
tack, against  which  the  engineer  should  provide. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  was  not  tried  during  the 
late  war;  I  am  confident  that  it  would  have  answered  remarkably 
well. 

"At  Chareston  where  there  was  no  drift  wood  but  two  strong 
flood  and  ebb  tides  every  twenty-four  hours,  I  used  very  successfully 
a  rope  obstruction  which  is  described  in  vol.  L  of  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Times. 

Signed:    "G.  T.  BEAUREGARD.*' 

Letter  from  John  Millar,  half  breed  Indiant  to  William 
Panton,  Merchant  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

"June  23  1800. 
••Sir 

"I  have  sent  three  Indians  to  you  few-  a  littel  powder  and  balls 
which  I  am  in  want  of  for  my  support  and  to  hare  if  you  have  any 
news  from  the  East  if  any  will  be  glad  hare  it  or  if  you  have  any  from 
the  uper  Creeks  Lately  I  am  now  L^ft  alone  to  pertect  myselfe 
for  Jacob  and  Joell  Crose  yesterday  with  all  ther  Cattels  few-  the 
ten  saw  My  lettest  Dependance  is  on  the  feu  Indians  that  is  along  me 
which  is  Sam  Brown  and  his  gang  the  hole  amount  to  7  the  rest  or 
gone  to  the  Nation  along  with  Tom  Millar  1  4  cm-  5  Creeks  but  there 
are  always  himting  So  I  have  but  Littel  Dependance  on  them  I  have 
all  the  fields  plantted  and  if  I  am  oblige  to  move  it  would  brake  me 
up — ^but  I  hope  the  times  will  be  batter  for  worse  it  Cant  be  more 
for  I  have  ben  at  Grate  Expense  Considering  my  abiUity  in  keping 
Indians  to  pertect  myself. 

"Yr  most  obedient 

"JOHN  MILLAR 
"plese  to  give  my  boys  Each  a  lofe  of  bread  or  bisket. 
'To  William  Panton  Esq." 
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Etnilie  Le  Jeune. 


Considering  the  vast  popularity  of  the  music  known  the  world 
over  as  "rag-time,"  it  is  but  natural  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
folk-songs  should  revert  to  the  study  of  Afro-American  music,  for 
rag-time  is  but  the  debased  offspring  of  our  slave  songs. 

This  music  was  created  and  e\'olved  by  the  Southern  negroes  in 
particular,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  musical  harvest  that  lay  ready 
for  the  reapers  in  the  Southern  States,  before  and  just  after  the  Civil 
War,  was  not  more  fully  gathered;  for  the  making  of  folk-songs, 
which  had  been  in  more  or  less  steady  progress  among  the  plantation 
negroes,  ceased  automatically  when  the  conditions  of  their  lives 
changed.    I  mean,  after  liberation. 

•Here  was  a  people,  says  Samuel  Swift,  still  primitive  enough  to 
achieve  natural  expression  in  music  of  song  and  of  the  dance;  every 
influence  of  their  lives  tended  to  make  this  the  inevitable  form  of 
their  spontaneous  emotional  utterance — the  inheritance  of  African 
rhythmic  and  melodic  impulses,  their  lack  of  education,  their  acute 
sorrows,  and  their  childish  joys,  their  religious  fervcM-,  their  natural 
sweetness  of  voice.  No  better  object  of  research  and  exploration  by 
trained  musicians  could  have  been  asked,  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
than  just  this  body  of  folk-songs. 

Why  was  this  precious  and  now  perishing  possession  of  the 
American  negroes  allowed  to  flourish  and  to  pass  with  scarcely  mwe 
than  a  superficial  regard.  True,  the  words  of  these  quaint,  or  joy- 
ful, or  lugubrious  ditties  were  carefully  and  appreciatively  gathca^. 
Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  George  W.  Cable,  Lafcadio 
Heam  and  others  well  qualified  to  do  so  performed  this  part  of  the 
task — ^but  of  a  scientific  and  methodical  recording  of  the  music  of 
negro  folk-song  there  was  comparatively  little. 

And  now,  it  is  too  late;  the  old  South  is  fast  passing  away;  in 
fact,  it  has  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  integrity  and  unspoiled 
quality  of  this  primitive  expression.  Sophistication  has  set  in,  and 
instead  of  the  naive  strains  in  which  the  life  of  the  slave's  soul  mani- 
fested itself  in  rude  words,  wild  melodies,  and  curious  harmonies,  * 
(some  of  these  songs  are  inexpressibly  beautiful)  we  now  have  rag- 
time, or,  worse  still,  jazz-time,  a  veritable  jubilee  of  misplaced  physi- 
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cal  energy,  aeated  by  those  who  should  know  better,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  who  believe  that  noise  is  music. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  students  of  folk-songs  to  the 
book  of  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  entitled  "Afro-American  Folk-songs,"  in 
which  they  will  find  the  best  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the 
mateiial  gathered  by  George  Cable,  Lafcadio  Heam  and  others. 
These  two  writers  were  among  the  first  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the 
Black  Muse,  and  as  far  back  as  1886,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing 
out  some  of  our  Creole  melodies,  which  were  published  with  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Cable  for  the  Century  Magazine. 

Folk-songs,  as  you  know,  are  defined  as  a  spontaneous  utterance 
of  the  people  who  originally  sang  them,  and  are  the  fruit  of  the  crea- 
tive capacity  of  a  whole  and  ingenuous  people;  they  are  not  created 
by  individual  artists;  in  fact,  they  are  inspired,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
collective  soul  of  a  people  and  give  voice  to  their  joys,  sorrows,  and 
aspirations.  These  utterances  of  the  negro,  with  also  the  Indian 
music,  form  the  only  considerable  body  of  song  that  has  come  into 
existence  in  America.  They  (I  am  speaking  of  the  negro  songs  of 
course)  contain  idioms  and  modulations  transplanted  from  Africa, 
but  as  songs  they  are  the  product  of  American  institutions,  of  the 
social,  political  and  geographical  environment  within  which  their 
creators  were  placed  in  America,  of  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  experiences 
which  fell  to  their  lot  in  America. 

One  wishes,  that  at  the  appropriate  time,  there  had  been  an 
American  Museum  of  National  History  or  a  government  institution 
alive  to  the  chances  of  doing  both  folk-lore  and  music  a  real  service, 
for  to  say  that  these  songs,  of  which  all  too  few  have  been  published, 
would  prove  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  amateiu*  and  to  the 
general  reader  of  music,  is  to  speak  with  moderation.  Of  the  Afro- 
American  songs  of  South  America,  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of  our 
neighbcMing  EngUsh-speaking  States  I  will  not  speak.  There  is  so 
much  to  he  said  that  it  could  not  enter  into  this  diort  sketch.  My 
task  today  is  much  simpler;  it  is  to  make  known  to  you  some  of  the 
Creole  melodies  which  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  folk-song 
ti^sure  of  our  continent. 

I  think  I  had  better  now  remind  you  that  the  qualifying  adjec- 
tive, Creole,  is  usually  applied  to  the  descendants  of  the  Fiench 
and  Spanish  owners  of  this  State;  by  extension,  it  has  been  very 
much  misapplied,  for  one  has  heard  of  Creole  horses,  or  cabbages,  or 
^gs  and  so  on — ad  infinitum,  and  the  result  of  this  confusion  of  mean- 
ings is  that  the  word  Creole,  in  certain  cases,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  n^ro,  or  as  we  say  in  Louisiana,  colored.    I  became 
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aware  of  this  not  so  long  ago,  when  a  charmmg  and  intelligent  Bos- 
tonian  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Creole,  and,  on  my  answering  "yes,"  ex- 
pressed her  astonishment  that  I  should  possess  grey  eyes,  strai^t 
hair  and  a  comparatively  fair  complexion.  I  advised  her  to  look  for 
the  meaning  of  the  wwd  Creole  in  a  dictionary,  Webster's  for  in- 
stance, and  left  her  as  angry  as  I  should  have  been. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons,  meaning  cur  Creole  fxmgs^ 
whose  words  are  almost  wholly  French,  with,  of  course,  all  the 
consonants  eliminated,  frequent  elisions,  a  slight  admixture  ci 
Spanish,  and  a  few  African  words  here  and  there,  resulting  in  a 
dialect  as  harmonious  as  the  Tuscan,  though  lacldng  its  subtlety. 

The  elemental  emotions  are  all  there— love,  pain,  hate,  sorrow,— 
expressed  with  a  childish  language,  in  an  imperfect  musical  form; 
and  yet  these  songs  have  the  charm  of  an  unfinished  sketch  by  a 
great  artist  who,  with  the  proper  medium,  could  perhaps  attain  ab- 
solute beauty,  but  prefers  to  leave  the  interpretation  of  his  idea  to 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 

Mrs.  Edouard  May  will  sing  these  songs  and  make  known  to 
you  Suzette,  Zizi,  and  Aurore  Pradere.  Who  were  they?  Suzette, 
who  spumed  the  lover  who  was  willing  to  work  very  hard  fcM*  her  and 
to  make  money — ^which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  Creole  idea  of  life; 
and  Zizi,  who  plaintively  sings  that  she  has  pain  in  her  little  heart, 
and  that  since  love  has  entered  there  all  happiness  has  fled;  and  the 
beautiful  Aurore  Pradere,  whose  lover  was  willing  to  brave  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  parents.  Aurore,  who  was  much  too  pretty,  and  very 
haughty,  and  whose  mother  was  mad.  How  great  a  tragedy  to  be  so 
simply  expressed.  What  became  of  the  bewitching  creatures,  Suzette, 
Zizi  and  Aurore,  and  the  mercenary  Marianne,  who  thought  of 
money  alone,  and  did  not  care  what  became  of  her  lover?  Was  she 
properly  pimished  for  being  so  wOTldly-wise?    Let  us  hope  so. 

The  love  songs  are  numerous  and  deli^tful.  Now  and  then 
there  is  the  plaint  of  pain  and  sorrow.  The  dance  motifs  are  good, 
usually  consisting  of  two  short  musical  sentences  repeated  over  and 
over,  for  monotony  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  this  music,  the 
element  of  variety  being  introduced  in  the  innumerable  verses  in 
which  current  events  of  the  day  were  detailed,  and  the  appearance, 
habits,  manners  and  physical  peculiarities  of  nutters,  overseers, 
great  dignitaries  and  co-slaves  were  immercifully  lampooned.  In 
fact,  these  dance  songs  were  somewhat  of  an  equivalent  for  a  news- 
paper. They  were  accompanied  on  such  primitive  instruments  ai 
an  empty  barrel,  a  gourd  filled  with  peas,  and  the  rattling  of  bones» 
the  melody  being  carried  by  the  singers,  and  sustained  by  another 
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primitive  instrument  which  was  the  delight  of  my  tender  years, 
and  could,  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  performer,  be  made  almost  to 
imitate  a  violin.    I  am  speaking  of  a  comb  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

Zizi 

Poor  little  Miss  Zizi,  says  Cable;  she  has  pain  in  her  little  heart, 
for  Calalou  is  wearing  a  Madras  turban;  she  has  on  an  embroidered 
petticoat  (they  tell  their  story).  And  Zizi  has  jealous  achings  in  her 
heart.  The  second  stanza  moralizes,  "When  you  wear  the  chain  of 
love,"— or  perhaps  we  can  make  it  rhyme: 

**When  love's  chains  upon  thee  lie 
Bid  all  happiness  good-bye." 

Zizi 

I. 

Pauff  piti  Manzelle  Zizi,  (bis) 

Li  gagnin  bobo,  bobo, 

Dans  so  piti  coeur  d  li.  (de  capo) 

Calalou  porti  mndras, 

Li  portijupon  brodi.  (bis) 

II. 

Pauv*  piti  Manzelle  Zizi,  (bis) 
Li  gagnin  bobo,  bobo,  (de  capo) 
Dans  so  piti  coeur  d  b\ 
Quand  l* amour  porti  la  chaine, 
Adieu,  taut  banheur  couri,  (bis) 

Aurore  Pradere 

I. 

Aurore  Pradire,  c'est  une  belle  ftlle  (ter) 
Cest  li  mo  ouU,  c'est  li  m'a  prend. 
Ya  moun  qui  dit,  so  maman  tifolle, 
Ya  moun  qui  dit  li  gagnin  la  geole. 
Tout  ca  yi  dit,  moin  mo  fou  ben, 
C'est  li  mo  ouU,  c'est  li  m'a  prend. 
Papa  dit  oui,  Maman  dit  non, 
C'est  li  mo  ouli  c'est  li  m'a  prend.   (bis.) 
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II. 

Aurore  Pradire,  c*est  une  belle  fiUe.  (ter) 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'est  li  m*a  prend. 
Li  pas  porti  chemise  dentelle, 
li  pas  gagnin  beaucop  cervelle; 
Tout  ca  yi  dit,  main  mofou  ben, 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'est  li  m'a  prend. 
Papa  dii  oui,  Maman  dit  non,        (bis) 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'est  li  m'a  prend.  {bis) 

III. 
Aurore  Pradire,  c'est  une  belle  fille.  {ter) 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'est  li  m*a  prend. 
Ya  moun  qui  dit  li  trop  jolie; 
Ya  moun  qui  dit  li  pas  polie; 
Tout  ca  yi  dit,  moin  mo  fou  ben, 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'est  li  m'a  prend. 
Papa  dit  oui,  Maman  dit  non, 
Cest  li  mo  ouli,  c'e^  li  m'a  prend.  (Wr) 

Aurore  Pradere 

L 

Aurore  Pradere,  a  pretty  maid! 
She's  just  what  I  want  and  her  I'll  have. 
Some  say  that  she  is  too  pretty  quite. 
Some  folks  say  she  is  not  polite. 
All  this  they  say.    No  fool  am  I, 
She's  what  I  want  and  her  I'll  have. 

II. 
Aurore  Pradere,  a  pretty  maid! 
She's  just  what  I  want,  and  her  I'll  have. 
A  muslin  gown  she  does  not  wear. 
She  does  not  care  for  'broidered  hose. 
She  doesn't  want  prunella  shoes, 
0  she's  what  I  want  and  her  I'll  have. 

III. 
Aurore  Pradere,  a  pretty  maid! 
She's  just  what  I  want,  and  her  I'll  have. 
Some  do  say  her  mother's  mad. 
Some  do  say,  that  she  is  bad; 
All  this  they  say,  but  no  fool  am  I; 
She's  just  what  I  want  and  her  I'U  have. 
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Creole  Canjo 

I. 
Un  jom,  un  jeune  Creole  canjo,  (fmr) 
Bel  passi  blancs-dan-^an  la-yo 
Li  (out  k  temps  api  dire, 
Vini,  zatnie,  pour  nous  rire, 
'*Non,  Musieur,  Mo  pas  ouli  rire,  tnoin, 
Non,  Musieur,  mo  pas  ouU  rire — 
Non,  Mttsieur,  mo  pas  ouli  rire,  main, 
Non,  MusieuT,  mo  pas  oulS  rire — 

II. 
Mo  couri  dans  youne  bois  voisin; 
Mais,  Criole-la,  prend  meme  chimin 
Ei  tout  le  temps  li  api  dire, 
Vini,  vini,  pour  nous  rire. 
*'Non,  Mnsieur,  mo  pas  ouU  rmi  mom, 
Non,  Musieur,  mo  pas  ouli,  rirt-- 
Non,  Musieur,  mo  pas  ouk  tire,  rmin^ 
Non,  Mus^ewr,  mo  pas  ouli  rire. 

III. 
Mais  li  ti  iarU  ckicani  main. 
Pour  li  ti  quitti  main,  youne  fois 
Mo  ti  bligi  pour  li  dire, 
Oui  Missii,  mo  ouli,  rire  moin  {bis) 
Oui  Missii,  mo  ouli  rire.  (bis) 

IV. 
Vaus-aUt  qu'api  rire  moin  Id-bas 
Si  vous  li  conni  candgio-ld 
Qui  belle  facon  li  gagnin  pour  rire, 
Dieu  puni  moin  vous  aunt  sri  dire 
Oui,  Missii,  mo  ouli  rire,  moin  {bis) 
Oui,  Missii,  mo  ouli  rire.  (bis) 

Creole  Candjio 

I. 

One  day  one  young  Creole  candjio 
More  fine  than  sure  enough  white  beau, 
He  all  the  time  making  free; 
''Sweetheart,  make  merrie  with  me.*^ 
'*No  sir,  I  don't  want  to  make  merrie  me, 
I  don't  want  to  make  merrie.*' 
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II. 

/  go  take  walk  in  wood  close  by. 
But  Creole  take  same  road  and  try 
All  the  time,  all  the  time,  to  make  free; 
^'Sweetheart!   Make  merrie  with  me.** 
"  No  sir,  I  don*t  want  to  make  merrie  me, 
I  don't  want  to  make  merrie.** 

III. 
But  him  slide  round  and  round  this  child. 
Till  Just  to  shake  him  off  a  while 
Me  I  was  obliged  to  say  shoo! 
If  ril  make  merrie  with  you? 

0  yes!   I  just  as  leave  make  merrie,  me, 

1  just  as  leave  make  merrie,  me. 

IV. 
You  att  what  laugh  at  me  so  well, 
I  wish  you*d  knowed  that  Creole  well, 
With  all  his  sweet  smiling  tricks, 
Pon  my  soul!    You  would  say  quick: 
*V,  yes;  I'd  just  as  leave  make  merrie,  me, 
Fdjust  as  leave  make  merrie,  me.'* 


Suzette 

I. 
Ah!    Suzette,  Suzette  to  veux  pas  chtre? 
Ah,  Suzette,  chire  amie,  to  pas  Vaimin  main. 
M*alU  dans  montagne,  zamie 
M*alU  coupi  canne,  chtre  amie, 
M* alii  fait  I*  argent,  mo  trisor, 
Pour  porter  donni  toi. 

II. 

Ah!    Suzette,  Suzette,  to  veux  pas  chtre? 

Ah,  Suzette  to  pas  Vaimin  moin. 

Mo  couri  dans  bois,  zamie. 

Mo  toui  zozo,  chtre  amie. 

Pour  fi  plein  I* argent,  mo  trisor? 

Pour  porter  donni  toi. 

Refrain.    Ah,  Suzette. 
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Suzette 

I. 

Suzette,  you  do  not  love  me. 

Ah!  Suzette,  why  do  you  not  lave  me? 

I  will  go  to  the  mountain,  dear  one: 

I  will  make  money,  beloved; 

And  bring  it  all  to  you. 

I. 
Ah!  Suzette,  you  do  not  love  me. 
Ah!  Suzette,  why  do  you  not  love  me? 
I  will  go  to  the  woods,  dear  one; 
I  will  kill  some  birds,  beloved; 
I  will  make  money,  sweetheart; 
And  bring  it  all  to  you. 

Bon  Dieu 

I. 
Dans  temps  mo  ti  jeune. 
Mo  ti  pas  jongU  Bon  Dim. 
A  c'  fheure  mapi  vini  vieux, 
Mapi  jongli  Bon  Dieu. 
Mapi  jongli  temps-Id  qui  passS.    (ter) 

11. 
Dans  temps  mo  ti  esclave, 
Mo  servi  mo  maitre,  Bon  Dieu 
A  c'  fheure  mapi  vini  vieux, 
Mo  servi  tout  moune,  Bon  Dieu.         M 
Et  mapi  jongli  temps-Id  qui  passi.    (ter) 
ijongler—Penser). 

Danse  Calinda 

I. 

Musieur  Prival 
Li  donni  grand  bal, 
Li  fait  negre  paye 
Trois  piastes  pour  entrer. 
Dansi  Calinda 
Comme-ci,  comme-ca 
Dansi  Calinda 
Madame  pas  Id. 
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11. 
Dans  Fecurie,  yavi  grand  gala 
Mo  crois  chevaUld 
Ti  bien  tianni. 
Dansi  Calimht--4Sk,  & 

III. 
Mr.  Prhal 
Ti  Capitaine  baU 
So  cocker  Louis 
Maitre  cirhnonie. 
Dansi  Calimla—&  & 

IV. 
Ya9i  dMS  ntgresses 
Bellas  passi  maitresse 
Qui  voU  bel'bel, 
Dans  rarmoire  MamzeUe. 
Dansi  Calinda—&  & 

V. 
Ala  maitre  la  geok 
Li  tromi  ca  drole, 
Li  dit,  main  a9issi^ 
MofaU  hal  id. 
Dansi  Calinda—&  & 

VI. 
''Watchman''  la  yi 
Yi,  tombi  dans  bal, 
Yifait  grand  digat, 
Dans  ricurii-ld 
Dansi  Calinda — &  & 

VII. 
Yi  prend  Matre  Prival, 
Miii  li  en  prison, 
Apprendi  li  dctmi  bal, 
VoU  nous  V argent. 
Dansi  Calinda — &  & 
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RECORDS  OP  THE  SUPERIOR  COUNCIL 
OF  LOUISIANA.    VIII. 


Acknowledgment  of  Debt.    AugiKt  7,  1725.    Clairfontaine  owes 
Mr.  Tesson  207  francs,  3  sous  and  8  farthings,  and 
I^xnnises  to  pay  the  same  ad  soon  as  pc^ssibfe,  in  eopper. 
Petition  of  Recoveiy.    August  7.  1725.    Simr  de  la  Freniere,  set- 
tler at  Chapitoulas,  clauns  the  sum  of  157  francs  and 
also  33  days  of  labor  against  one  Coupart,  joiner,  as 
shown  by  Coupart's  note. 
Action  granted. 
Badly  mded. 
Petition  of  Recovery.    August  7,  1725.    Jean  Hemard,  baker,  ad- 
vanced 50  pounds  of  bread  nearly  six  months  ago  to 
Cariton,  tailor.    Let  Cariton  be  cited. 
Approved,  and  notice  served. 
Faded. 
Petition  of  Recovery.    August  8,  1725.    Comeiey^  soldier,  seeks  to 
cdlect  a  no4:e  of  15  francs  from  one  Marin. 
Notice  served  on  Marin,  tailor. 
Faded. 

Memoranda  on  Slave  Sale.  August  9,  1725. 

1.  Mr,  Tisserand  will  see  to  it  that  a  certain  negco  who 
had  deserted  but  was  recovered  at  Mobile,  be  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Debrosses.  Payment  will  be  made  at 
Fort  Louis,  July  21,  1722.    Signed:  Delorme. 

2.  Foregoing  datum  is  attested  correct  by  Duval  who 
holds  the  original.  And  the  same  negro  was  taken 
from  Mr.  Debrosses  and  turned  over  to  Captain 
Pradel  when  he  left  for  Missauris.  Terms,  1500 
francs,  charged  to  Mr.  Pradel.   N.  O.  August  9,  1725. 

Petition  for  Allowance  of  Due  Credit.  Ai^ust  9, 1725.  Recorder 
Rossard  calls  the  Councillors'  attention  to  the  fcn-^oing 
memaranday  and  asks  credit  of  1500  francs  on  Mr.  De- 
brosaes'  account  with  the  Company.  Mr.  D.  war  un- 
willing to  seU  the  slave  in  question,  and  in  order  to  cut 
short  the  parley,  Mr.  Dek»iie  simply  transferred  the 
slave  by  high-handed  might. 

Counol  accedes. 

Edge  torn  off. 
Petition  to  Recover  Value  of  Labor.  August  10,  1725.  Joseph 
Chaperon  engaged  seven  da3rs'  labor  of  a  voke  of  oxen 
from  one  Capassier,  who  furnished  three  days,  but  left 
Chaperon  in  the  lurch  as  regards  the  four  days  when 
urgently  needed.  Let  Chaperon  pay  the  cteficit  at  usual 
rate  of  10  francs  a  day. 

Notice  duly  served. 
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Petition  of  Recovery.    August  10,  1725.    Joseph  Qiaperon  daims 
of  one  Lariviere,  25  pUes,  seven  barrels  of  maize  on  the 
cob,  and  a  bill  for  three  barrels  and  a  half  of  rice.    Piles 
and  maize  are  due  in  kind;  money  claimed  ior  the  rice. 
Action  allowed. 

Decision  Between  La  Freniere  and  Coupart.  August  11,  1725. 
(Here  given  La  Fresniere).  Coimart  shall  meet  stated 
claims;  157  francs,  and  33  days  of  labor,  less  10  days  al- 
ready credited. 

Decision  Deferred.    August  11,  1725.    Delaire,  purporting  to  be 
creditor  of  De  la  Roux  estate,  vs.  Recorder  Rossard. 
Plaintiff  shall  justify  his  claim  (541  francs),  ami  the  mat- 
ter will  be  submitted  to  the  Attwney  General. 
Document  in  duplicate. 

Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  August  13, 1725. 

1.  Joseph  Chaperon  vs.  Cabassier.    Defendant  shall  pay 
32  francs  for  four  days  of  ox  labor. 

2.  Ditto  vs.  Lariviere.    Claims  allowed,  subject  to  scnne 
adjustment  of  rice  item. 

FUed  No.  176. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  August  14,  1725.  St.  Hilaire,  carpenter, 
seeks  unobstructed  course  for  the  bill  of  276  francs  for 
wood  pavable  by  Baron  D'Hombourg,  cm*  from  seized 
funds  of  his. 

Action  allowed,  and  interested  parties  notified. 

Faded. 

(Awarded.) 

Petition  of  Recovery.    August  16,  1725.   Jacques  Cousson  seeks  to 
collect  a  card  "debt  of  honor",  66  francs,  from  one  Jam- 
bon,  gunner  on  board  the  Dromadaire. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  August  16, 1725.  Michel  de  Cuoer  sold  some 
(duly  described)  real  estate  to  Moreau,  Senior,  for  500 
francs,  and  has  received  216  francs  on  account.  He 
would  fain  collect  the  residue  284  francs  now,  because 
he  is  planning  to  sail  with  his  wife  to  France. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  to  Sell  Lot  and  Cabin.  August  16,  1725.  Swiss  Officer 
Goulaz  asks  the  Coimcil  to  authorize  the  sale  of  a  lot 
and  cabin  of  his  in  the  rear  of  his  domicile,  Bourlxm 
street. 

Granted  on  condition  of  his  leaving  proceeds  in  the 
Company's  treasury,  on  accoimt  of  his  debt  to  same. 

Badly  stained. 
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Dedsions  in  Civil  Suits.  August  18,  1725. 

1.  De  Cuver  vs.  Moreau,  defendant  to  pay  residue  ac- 
count and  costs. 

2.  Jacques  Cousson  vs.  Jambon.    Plaintiff  nonsuited  and 
both  parties  fined  10  francs,  plus  costs. 

Filed  No.  175.    Scorched. 

Petition  for  Privileged  Credit.  August  20, 1725.  Charles  Chauvin 
Delery,  settler  at  Chapitoulas,  was  allowed  to  attach 
474  francs  on  the  funds  of  Baron  D'Hombourg,  then  in 
Councillor  Brusle's  hands,  on  account  of  a  bill  of  wood 
(300  planks  furnished  by  C.  C.  D.  to  the  Baron).  May 
it  please  the  Council  to  allow  payment  in  the  way  of 
privileged  credit. 

Baron  D'H.  cited  for  hearing. 

(Awarded  450  francs.) 

One  page  torn  and  faded. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    August  20,  1725.    Surgeon  Paiyadon  De  la 
Tour  seeks  to  collect  300  francs  from  one  Pdache. 
Action  allowed. 

Notice  of  Seizure.    August  20,  1725.    To  Baron  D'Hombourg,  at 
instance  of  Charles  Chauvin  Delery. 
Left  edge  torn. 

Notice  of  Seizure.  August  20,  1725.  To  Baron  D'Hombourg,  at 
instance  of  Councillor  Perry. 

Summons  to  Attend  Hearing.  August  20,  1725.  Mr.  Delaire  is 
notified  to  appear  on  Wednesday  next  at  8  A.  M. 

Petition  to  Recover  in  Copper.  August  21,  1725.  Meynard  dis- 
burdens himself  of  an  involved  tale  of  transferred  notes 
in  sequel  to  a  sale  of  four  horses.  Finally  he  has  received 
"500  francs  in  payment  of  Spanish  dollars  which  Mr.  St. 
Denis  owed  him,"  but  he  would  have  Mr.  Ceard  died  to 
pay  him  the  said  500  francs  in  copper  specie;  not  in  the 
notes  of  Mr.  St.  Denis  (commanding  at  Natchitoches). 
Action  allowed. 

Summons  to  Attend  Hearing.  August  21,  1725.  To  Mr.  Ceard, 
at  instance  of  Meynard. 

Petition  for  Supplies.  August  22,  1725.  Sundry  workmen  of  the 
Paris  Duvemay  grant  have  come  down  from  Bajagoula 
by  stress  of  want,  and  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  from 
Chevalier  de  Verteuil,  a  responsible  principal.  They  are 
intending  to  return  in  discharge  of  their  service;  only 
they  must  have  blankets  for  next  winter,  ammtmition 
and  other  needful  articles. 

Mr.  De  Verteuil  cited  to  answer. 
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Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  August  22,  1725. 

1.  Pouydon  De  La  Tour  vs.  Pdache,    Qaim  alfowecf. 

2.  Me3mard  w.  Ceard.    Compromise  ruling.    Costs  di- 
vided. 

3.  Duplessis  vs.  Ceard 

Cfrumpled  and  partly  torn. 

Court  Sale  of  Goods  Post  Mortem.  August  23, 1725.  Auction  of 
effects  belonging  to  the  late  Bernard  de  Seman,  of  La 
BelUmne  (wrecked  ^p).  Articles  chiefly  of  clothing; 
total  proceeds,  139  francs  deposited  with  Reccrder 
Rossard. 

Filed  No.  173. 

Petition  of  Recovery.   August  23, 1725.   Jean  Hemard  seeks  to  col- 
lect 80  francs  from  Elizabeth  SSlvestre,  due  on  her  note 
of  past  June  28,  which  matured  last  July 
Action  allowed. 

Petifhm  of  Recovery.  August  23,  1725.  Bertram  Jaffre  4dias  La 
Libcrte  bought  oiF  one  Gamy  alias  Lariviere  a  ycrfce  of 
oxen,  but  was  pei^uaded  to  leave  them  (pending  settle- 
ment) with  Lariviere  for  hauling  cyiu^ss  wood  (or  mxxl 
from  cypress  tract).  L.  has  now  sotd  and  it  is  reported, 
with  Council's  authority,  the  same  <»en  to  one  Bourbeau. 
Let  B.  &  L.  be  cited.  (B.  claims  them  in  discharge  of  a 
debt  by  L.) 

Notice  served  on  both  parties. 

Faded. 

PetititA  in  Opi>osition.  August  24,  1725.  Quq^ain  Lusuria^, 
notwithstanding  the  damaging  admissions  by  his  own 
answers  (if  the  trial  was  correctly  repartod)  fiks  opposi- 
tion to  the  verdict  against  him,  on  the  ground  of  irr^:ular 
procedure,  and  wouki  carry  his  case  befcnne  "his  Natural 
judges." 

Notice  conveyed  to  CoundL 

Faded. 

Decision  Between  Hemard  and  Silvestre.    August  27, 1725.    De- 
fendant in  default,  shall  pay  claim  of  80  francs  plus  in- 
terest and  costs. 
Totu  and  faded. 

Delaire  vs.  Rossard.  August  27,  1725.  Attorney  General  ninman 
waives  decision  until  a  trustee  be  appointed  for  the 
vacant  estate,  when  further  pleading  will  be  in  order. 

Meanwhile,  Delaire  shall  remit  to  the  Company's 
treasury,  2039  francs — as  pledged  in  his  notes  and  letters 
of  exchange  (under  given  dates). 

Costs  on  Delaire. 
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Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  August  27,  1725. 

1.  Attorney  General  vs.  Baril.  Seizure  found  correct  and 
lawful  (articles  of  contraband  trade).  Seized  goods 
(olive  oil,  sardines,  candles),  will  be  sold  at  aucticm 
and  proceeds  referred  to  treasury. 

2.  Delau-e  vs.  Rossard.    See  25^. 

Filed  No.  172. 

nriaire  vs.  Rossard.  Defence.  August  27, 1725.  Mr.  R.  premises 
that  a  trustee  should  first  be  appointed  for  vacant 
estate. 

Next  he  shows  the  flimsy  basis  of  Ddaire's  claims 
and  their  formless  irregularity.  Again,  has  D.  tarried 
so  long  in  order  to  give  pubUc  opinion  time  to  subside, 
in  r^:ard  to  vanished  cosA  after  death  of  LeRoux.  Lastly, 
there  is  ready  proof  (duly  adduced)  of  Delaire's  indebttd- 
ness  to  Le  Roux  estate. 

Partly  stained. 

Sommons  to  Meet  Promissory  Note.  August  28,.  1725.  First 
there  is  adduced  a  cojpy  of  note  and  circumstances; 
Cashier  Bru  will  pay  Mr.  Raguet  700  francs,  which  Mr. 
R.  then  receipts  and  promises  to  pay  three  months  from 
date  of  26  November,  1724. 

Time  having  expired^  Sheriff  La  Morimiisfe,  at  tiie 
instance  of  the  Attorney  General,  notifies  Mr.  Raguet 
to  appear  and  answer  at  next  session. 

Defence  of  Bourbeau  in  Oxen  Suit.  August  29,  1725.  It  is  true 
that  he  bought  the  two  oxen  of  (me  Gamy,  but  in  dis- 
diarge  of  a  debt  after  time  allowed  by  Ccnrndl  had  ex- 
pired. Moreover  he  had  offered  terms  of  acconmioda- 
tion  whidi  Jaffre  refused. 
Stained. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  August  29,  1725.  Jean  Bourbeau  lent  to 
one  Chapron  both  wood,  bark  and  money,  besides  other 
goods.  C.  will  neither  give  satisfaction  for  what  he 
bcxTOwed,  nor  will  he  see  to  keeping  his  oxen  from  B.'s 
pasture. 

Let  C.  be  cited. 

Granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  Augi»t  29, 17^.  Mr.EteLaLoereFlaucourt 
seeks  to  collect  330  francs  from  Mr.  Faucon  Dumanoir. 
Plaintiff,  transiently  at  N.  O.,  is  ''chief  clerk  al  tiie  post 
at  Mobile." 

Action  allowed. 

Faded  almost  to  obliteration. 

Decision  Over  Debts  of  Baron  D'Hombourg.  August  30,  1725. 
First,  the  seizure  of  fimds  is  declared  valid,  and  sale 
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ratified.  Councillor  Bnisle  may  now  freely  dispose  of  the 
lots  and  house.  Order  of  privileged  crdtors;  Mr.  Brusk 
and  Recorder  Rossard,  (shall  be  cleared  of  their  expenses), 
Durivage,  debtor  to  St.  Hilaire.  Chauvin  Ddery; 
(Councillor  Perry).    Residue  goes  to  Rossard. 

Creditor  Noquiez  must  recover  on  other  assets  of 
Baron  D'H.  The  Baron  must  surrender  all  titles  in 
question  to  Mr.  Brusle.  In  default  hereof,  privil^;ed 
creditors  shall  furnish  security;  because  in  event  of 
eviction  they  would  have  to  refund.  All  other  claimants 
are  foreclosed  and  nonsuited. 

Notice  Cashier  Bru.  S.  4,  1725.    (Duplicated  in  a 
more  legible  supplement.) 
IP.  (edge  torn). 

Memorandum  on  Petition  for  Supplies.  August  30,  1725.  Un- 
dersigned Dubuisson,  partner  in  Duverney  grant,  states 
that  on  refusal  of  Mr.  De  Verteuil  to  furnish  needed 
supplies,  he  (Dubuisson)  has  ordered  the  impcHted  work- 
man to  New  Orleans. 

(Connection  fails  in  some  further  clauses,  owing  to 
lopped  margin). 
3PP.  (faded). 

Memorial  of  Mr.  De  Verteuil.  August  30,  1725.  He  brings  coun- 
tercharges against  those  "imported"  French  workmen 
(four  are  named  in  his  complamt).  They  made  attempt 
to  quit  the  ship  at  the  cape,  when  on  their  way  over; 
and  were  insubordinate  while  employed  on  the  grant  at 
Bayagoulas.  It  was  contrary  to  De  Verteuil's  c»xlers 
that  they  came  down  to  New  Orleans. 

Notice  served  on  the  four  worlonen  to  appear  for 
hearing. 

Petition  for  Fair  Treatment.  September  1,  1725.  Jean  Letellier, 
Jacques  Perie,  Jacques  Dubois  and  Jean  Marie  Miosacq 
(elsewhere  Miosec),  workmen  on  LeBuisson  grant,  be- 
longing to  Paris  Duverney  and  others  justify  their  action 
at  the  Cape  on  the  plea  of  seeking  some  refr^hment 
after  "slavish"  treatment  by  De  Verteuil.  They  deny 
charge  of  disobedience  and  insubordination,  and  are  here 
by  order  of  Mr.  Dubuisson.  Either  Mr.  De  V.  shcaild 
maintain  them  aright,  or  give  them  their  discharge. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Decision  in  Labor  Suit.  September  1,  1725.  Coimdl  dismisses 
Mr.  De  Verteuil's  charge  of  desertion  at  the  Cape,  as  he 
never  presented  it  in  season.  He  shall  pay  the  workmen 
their  wages  every  quarter,  less  costs  of  retaking  them  at 
the  Cape,  which  expense  is  to  be  shared  by  both  parties; 
and  he  shall  furnish  them  usual  victuals  and  drink. 
Costs  divided. 
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(Abstract  of)  Decision  in  Labor  Suit.  September  1, 1725.  Pierre 
Louis  Cavalier  De  Verteuil  vs.  Letellier,  Perrier,  Dubois 
and  Jean  Marie  "Yosek." 

Recwder's  abridgement  of  more  detailed  sentence 
imder  preceding  item. 

Filed  No.  171. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  3, 1725.  Henry  Buquoy  married 
Charlotte,  widow  of  Captain  Abrard.  During  her  widow- 
hood, Charlotte  lived  for  a  time  at  the  house  of  one 
Larche,  and  among  her  goods  movable  there  were,  three 
brood  sows  ready  to  drop  litters  tiiat  ^ould  be  shared 
half  and  half  between  C.  &  L.  But  L.  now  refuses  to 
restore  C.'s  property,  pretending  that  the  pigs  have 
"marooned,"  ana  that  C.  owes  him.  Proofs  are  at  hand 
to  the  contrary;  let  the  detained  movables  be  rest<H«d; 
save  that  L.  is  entitled  to  four  ells  of  bolting-cloth  which 
he  supplied  to  C.  for  making  a  skirt. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  3,  1725.  Joseph  Girardy,  of 
Bayou  St.  Jean,  agreed  with  one  Cabassier  on  behalf  of 
a  new  bam,  28x19  feet,  and  an  extension  to  G.'s  house, 
in  return  for  a  cow  and  calf,  six  barrels  of  rice  and  a  barrel 
of  sweet  potatoes.  C.  has  built  the  bam,  but  not  the 
extension  to  house.  J.  G.  would  recover  the  cow  and 
calf,  in  compensation  for  imfinished  building. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  3,  1725.  Surgeon  St.  Hilaire 
shows  that  Mr.  Raguet  has  not  further  challenged  the 
evidence  recorded  in  favor  of  petitioner's  right  to  the 
estate  funds  in  question;  therefore  let  Mr.  R.  pay  full 
claims. 

No  note  by  Court. 

DeLauze  Estate  Account.  September  4,  1725.  Undersigned 
Duval  certifies  that  in  accord  with  accoimt,  closed  today, 
he  has  charged  Captain  Gauvry,  executor,  with  1688 
francs  plus,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roger,  who  stood  creditor  to 
said  stun  against  DeLauze,  whose  estate  is  now  released 
from  given  claim 

See  (17)  and  sequels. 

Claim  of  Legacy  Disallowed.  September  5,  1725.  R.  P.  Raphael 
seeks  to  collect  the  sum  of  100  francs,  bequethered,  as  he 
says,  to  the  Capuchin  Fathers  by  the  late  Jacques 
LeiSevere. 

Attomey  General  Fleiuian  denies  this  request  on  the 
groimd  that  Le  Severe  left  no  recorded  will,  nor  declared 
an  intention  of  the  sort  in  question,  to  either  of  the  two 
resident  parish  priests.    "Cial"  will  is  pronounced  void. 
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and  the  estate  proceeds  are  to  be  d^x)sited  with  Com- 
pany, for  despatch  to  the  deceased's  wife  and  children  at 
Brest. 

Petition  for  Discharge.  September  6,  1725.  Jean  Letellier, 
Jacques  Perier,  Jacques  Dubois  and  Jean  Marie  Miosseq, 
repcit  that  Mr.  De  Verteuil  will  neither  admit  them  to 
his  house,  nor  give  them  discharge  nor  allow  them  the 
required  supplies.  Let  him  file  voluntary  copy  of  tlieir 
discharge,  and  give  due  satisfaction  in  r^ard  to  tlieir 
expenses.  They  ask  nothing  better  than  to  fulfill  their 
psut  of  the  labor  agreement;  Mr.  De  V.  should  do  one 
thing  or  another. 
Stained. 

RemonBtrance  on  Court  Rvlii^.  S^tember  6,  1725.  Cavalia* 
De  Verteuil,  director  and  administrator  of  Le  Buisscn 
grant,  files  vehement  opposition  to  the  Cdimcil's  decree 
which  forces  him  to  term  with  the  four  workmen  in  ques- 
tion. He  will  prosecute  them  to  the  e3ctent  of  his  op- 
portunity  tor  "deserting"  at  the  Cape.  The  same  four 
workmen  request  copies  of  Verteuil's  Remonstrance, 
from  filed  minutes.  Granted. 
Four  copies  extent. 

Pctitfam  0f  Recovery.  September  6,  1725.  Joeeph  Duplechin 
daims  50  francs  from  Larche,  for  work  done  four  months 
ago. 

Action  allowed. 

Discharge  Granted.  September  7,  1725.  The  Council  authorizes 
the  four  workmen  to  find  work  where  they  will,  and  al- 
lows them  to  fik  De  Verteuil's  renKXistranoe  in  Court 
Costs  divided. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    September  6,  1725.     Jean  Grenier,  soldia*, 
holds  a  note  against  Cariton  (tailor)  dated  Novm^xr 
13,  1721,  and  payable  (270  francs)  N.  20,  1721. 
Action  allowed. 
Summons  to  Attend  Hearing.    Sq>tember  7,  1725.    Served  on 
Larche,  at  instance  trf  Henry  Buquoy,  by  SheriflF  Vincent. 
Petition  of  Recovery.    September  7,  1725.    Francois  Duquoy^of 
Bayou  St.  Jean,  complains  that  Mr.  Dreux  has  trial  to 
sdl  a  store  belonging  to  petitioner  and  asks  pooocaaop. 
Action  grant^ 
Badly  feded. 
Petition  of  Recovery.    September  7,  1725.    Bertram  Jaffre  alias 
LaLibert's  rei^ws  his  petition  in  regard  to  the  dispute 
oxen.    Let  Bourbeau  produce  his  all^:ed  authoity  to 
hdd  the  same,  or  else  be  non  suited;  and  put  costs  on 
Lariviere, 

Action  allowed. 
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Summons  to  Remit.  September  8,  1725.  Sheriff  La  Morinniere 
notifies  Mr.  Raguet  to  appear  and  account  for  the  700 
francs  by  him  receipted  and  overdue. 

Staunai^iis  to  Remond.  September  10,  1725.  StmiS  Vincent 
notifies  Mr.  Raguet,  executor  of  Guenot  estate,  and  at- 
torney fcH*  heirs  thereof,  to  appear  in  answer  to  the  claim 
urged  by  St.  Hilaire,  surgeon. 

Petition  to  Waive  Payment.  September  10, 1725.  Mr.  Raguet,  as 
executor,  grants  a  degree  of  reason  in  9t.  rfflaire's 
claim,  but  insists  on  written  proof.  Witnesses  present 
when  money  is  borrowed,  are  not  necessary  cognizant, 
was  it  paid  back  or  not?  Fcx-  sums  above  100  frames,  the 
law  demands  written  avouchment. 

Let  Mr.  Raguet  be  rdeased  from  said  daim,  »  the 
case  now  pends. 

No  note  by  Qxat. 

(Still  pending.) 

Petition  of  Recoveiy.     September  10,   1725.     CSiauvin  Delery, 
settler  at  Chapitoulas,  claims  of  Mr.  Druex  a  residue  sum 
of  2133  francs  together  with  300  francs  fior  a  borrowed 
horse  that  was  not  returned. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  to  Settle  Conjointly.  September  10,  1725.  Bertram 
Jaffre  alias  La  Libote,  has  been  aentcncBd  to  paf  ^ 
francs  for  a  dugout  bdonging  to  one  Perod  (also  wntten 
Perot).  But  the  dugout  was  borrowed  by  tiiree  parties 
conjointly,  and  therefore  let  the  other  two  be  held  jointly 
accountable. 
Granted. 

Decisiotts  in  Sundry  Civil  Suits.  September  10,  1725. 

1.  Bain,  surgeon  major  vs.  Pitache.    Postponed. 

2.  Labro  vs.  Coupart.    Scrawl. 

3.  Bron  alias  Baair  vs.  Jaflfre.    No  report. 

4.  Jaffre  vs.  Perot.    Return  second  dugout  and  pay  30 
francs. 

5.  Tresar  vs.  Beaimiont    Default,  Costs  on  defendant. 

6.  Joseph  Legamady  vs.  Scrawl.    Scrawl. 

7.  La  Libate  vs.  B.  &  L.    B.  keeps  oxen.   Lariviere  to 
pay  La  Liberte. 

8.  Buquoy  vs.  Larche.     Plaintiff  non-suited.     Then 
scrawl  returns. 

9.  Delorge  vs.  La  Violette.    Qaim  allowed. 

10.  Duplanchin  vs.  Larche.    Claim  allowed. 

11.  Grenier  vs.  Cariton.    Claim  allowed. 

11.  Grenier  vs.  Cariton. 

12.  Bourbault  vs.  ChapprcML     Referred  to  Councillor 
Perry.    Costs  reserved. 

Filed  No.  170. 
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Petition  for  Fulfillment.  September  11,  1725.  Bussot,  indigo 
planter,  agreed  with  one  Malon,  tailor,  to  buy  a  adf  from 
Malon  for  70  francs  in  copper;  today,  before  witnesses. 
When  B.  went  after  the  calf  and  was  ready  to  pay,  M. 
refused,  simply  saying  that  he  would  not  sell.  Let  the 
bargain  hold  good. 

Action  allowed. 

Crumpled  and  faded. 

Decision  in  Civil  Suit.  September  12,  1725.  Louis  Dreux,  derk 
of  ship  Dromadaire  vs.  Emond  Pitache,  employe  of  Qnn- 
pany.  Defendant  in  default.  Must  pay  claim  of  166 
nrancs  and  costs. 

Decisions  in  Sundry  CItU  Suits.  September  12,  1725. 

1.  Busson  vs.  Malon.    B.  nonsuited.    Costs  divided. 

2.  Jean  Baptiste  Massy  vs.  Delaire.    Dismissed. 

3.  Attorney  General  vs.  Raguet.    Default. 

4.  See  25W6. 

5.  St.  Hilaire  vs.  Raguet.    Case  adjourned. 

6.  Jaffre  vs.  Perrault  and  La  France.    Scrawl.    Costs  di- 
vided. 

Edge  lopped. 
Filed  No.  169. 

Petition  to  Recover  Wages.  September  13,  1725.  Jean  Letellier, 
Jacques  Dubois,  Jacques  Perier  and  Jean  Marie  Miossecq 
repcttt  that  Mr.  De  Verteuil  put  them  off  with  their  ac- 
count; he  has  no  time  to  attend  to  it,  but  will  do  so  in  a 
year  or  18  months.  This  leaves  the  petitioners  destitute 
of  money  for  victuals  and  clothing  imtU  they  find  em- 
ployment. Let  Mr.  De  V.  settle  at  once,  deducting  ex- 
penses incurred  at  the  Cape. 
No  note  by  Court. 
(Granted,  Oct  22,  1725.) 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  13,  1725.  Balcourt  observes 
that  in  1723  he  duly  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Delatour,  a 
house  and  appurtenances  at  foot  of  FcMt  Rosaly,  Natcbez, 
for  1200  francs  and  20  barrels  of  com  on  the  cob.  Set- 
tlement desired  with  Mr.  De  Pauger,  administraative 
successor  to  Mr.  Etelatour.  Provisos  detailed. 
Notice  served  on  Mr.  De  Pauger. 

Petition  for  Open  Road.  September  13,  1725.  Bourbeau  remmi- 
strates  that  one  Chapron  intercepted  him  cm  the  new 
highway  this  morning,  and  threatened  him  with  assault 
if  he  returned  that  way;  "Vomiting  against  the  petitioner 
many  abusive  works." 

Free  passage  desired  and  action  granted. 
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Decision  in  Civil  Suit.  September  17,  1725.  Balcoiirt  ts.  De 
Pauger. 

Claims  to  be  paid,  residue  money  and  20  barrels  of 
maize,  plus  costs,  in  course  of  the  year. 

Decision  in  Civil  Suits.  September  17,  1725. 

1.  Bourbeau  vs.  Chapron. 

Highways  to  be  kept  open  and  woodcutters  may  work 
in  the  cypress  tract  undisturbed.  Oxen  are  to  be  kept 
from  straying  from  said  cypress  tract.  Parties  must 
not  quarrel  in  future. 

2.  Dugay  vs,  Dreux. 

PlamtiflF  nonsuited  and  costs  divided. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    September  18,  1725.    Jacques  Grosignat 
alias  Langoumois,  traveler,  claims  a  debt  of  46  ftiincs 
against  one  La  France  Le  Berger. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  to  Recover  Shirts.  September  20, 1725.  Pierre  Trochet  re- 
monstrates that  some  shirts  and  linen  belonging  to  him 
were  seized  in  error  against  one  Marlot,  domicUed  with 
Madame  veuve  Hardy,  who  was  making  shirts  for  the 
petitioner.  This  happened  in  1723.  Let  the  shirts  be 
released  and  restored  to  owner. 

Attorney  General  notes  that  Marlot  was  cleared 
from  charges  and  the  shirts  may  be  released. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  20,  1725.  Jacques  Valleran 
bought  of  a  sailor  of  the  ship  La  Loire  a  lot  of  scisscMrs,  in- 
cluding two  pair  with  cases.  These  scissors  and  also  a 
parcel  of  zinc  belonging  to  J.  V.  were  seized  in  error  with 
goods  of  one  Marlot.  Let  the  articles  in  question  be  re- 
stored to  owner. 

Granted  by  Attorney  General,  who  orders  due  re- 
lease. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  Surgical  Bill.  September  22,  1725.  St. 
Hilaire,  siu-geon  major  of  St.  Catherine  grants,  claims  a 
bill  of  150  francs  for  operating  on  Captain  (of  Brigantine) 
Kerlazon,  in  Company's  service  in  June,  1723.  The  pa- 
tient who  suffered  from  a  diseased  leg,  died  ten  days 
after  the  operation. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Trustee  Appointed.  September  22,  1725.  Acceding  to  the  request 
of  Jean  Labro,  who  married  Madame  veuve  Baschere,and 
now  seeks  to  collect  a  deed  of  gift  which  devolves  to 
Madame,  the  Council  names  Mr.  Charles  Droy  to  serve 
as  trustee  for  Baschere  estate. 
FUed  No.  168. 
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Petition  to  Collect  Rent.  September  24,  1725.  Unda-signed 
Meynard  obtained  a  house  from  Mr.  Petit  de  Livilliers, 
and  afterwards  leased  the  same  to  Mr.  Desfontaines  at 
20  francs  a  month.  Mr.  D.  puts  him  off  with  the  rent 
which  he  begs  to  recover. 
Action  granted. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  Sqjtember  25,  1725.  Jean  Grenier,  "soldier 
of  this  garrison/'  relates  a  heavy  tale  of  his  affairs  with 
one  Jacques  Valade,  who  gave  him  a  note  of  240  francs 
for  a  bill  of  goods,  and  afterwards  a  second  note,  neither 
of  which  can  be  collected.  Let  the  second  note  be  exe- 
cuted, or  else  let  J.  V.  pay  the  240  francs. 

Action  granted. 

Partly  wormeaten. 

Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  September  25,  1725. 

1.  Cavaillende  vs.  Ceard.  Plaintiff  nonsuited,  but  in 
consideration  of  his  "verbal  plea,"  Council  dxlers  de- 
fendant to  pay  claim  of  36  francs. 

2.  Jean  Grenier  vs.  Jacques  Valade.  Let  the  terms  of 
agreement  be  fulfilled.    Costs  divided. 

(J.  G.  is  also  known  as  Beausoleil.) 

Petition  and  Answers  in  Rent  Suit.  September  28,  1725.  First, 
there  is  a  copy  of  Maynard's  recoverj'  suit,  and  then 
follows  tiie  comment  of  Mr.  Desfontaines  (detained 
from  appearing  in  Court).  He  did  not  refuse  to  pay  rent 
but  simply  awaited  approval  by  oumer  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Petit  de  Livilliers,  who  opposed  the  payment.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Desfontaines  also  certifies  that  Maynard 
showed  him  the  act  of  sale  by  Petit  de  L.  to  M. 

Comments  are  dated  September  27  and  OctoTjer  1, 
1725. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  September  28,  1725.  Army  Officer  Dupuy 
Planchard  claims  a  residue  sum  of  17  francs  and  15  sous 
against  Maynard,  who  owed  238  francs,  officially  counted 
out;  but  when  D.  P.  received  the  money,  the  bag  proved 
17  francs  and  15  sous  short. 
Notice  served  on  Meynard. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Captain  Lamarque  to  Mr.  Brusle.  Fort 
Louis  De  Biloxi,  September  29,  1725.  Writer  has  re- 
ceived Mr.  B.'s  letter  of  25th  instant.  Willing  to  sell  his 
house  to  Mr.  B.  for  4000  francs,  and  will  convey  bill  of 
sale  as  soon  as  he  can  visit  N.  O.  At  present  ailmg  with 
a*  cold. 

Vf r^ict  of  Restitution  and  Sentence  in  Confiscation  Proceed- 
ings. October  1,  1725.  Attorney  General,  prosecutor, 
vs.  Captain  Thomas  Collet  De  la  Massuere,  of  ship 
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VElepk^f  and  Sieux  Baril,  ship's  clerk.  D^quent^ 
are  sentenced  to  pay  505  francs  to  Company's  treasury 
for  missing  lot  of  202  bottles  of  sherry.  Item,  packages 
omfiscated  from  Baril  shall  be  credited  to  Ccmipany, 
save  what  bdcxiged  to  the  cargo. 

Scxne  furtha*  provisos  noted  and  costs  jcnntly  cm  the 
accused. 

Written  in  dirty,  pale  red  ink,  blurred  small  script. 
Subjoined  statement  of  Court  e3q)enses  of  trial.  Dupli- 
cate aq>y ;  one  for  notice  to  Captam,  other  to  Baril. 

Petition  to  Collect  Wine  Bill.  October  2, 1725.  Director  De  Ver- 
teuil  relates  with  much  circumstances  and  precision  of 
details,  his  wine  deals  with  cme  Bell^arde,  baker,  who 
tries  to  defnredate  the  terms  of  settlement.  De  V.  him- 
self admits  that  the  second  lot  was  turning  a  little  sourish. 
In  stun  he  claims  the  rate  of  5  firancs  a  jug  fcH-  first  lot 
(22  jugs),  and  3  francs,  10  sous  a  jug  fcx-  the  second  lot 
of  120  jugs.  Wine  of  Montferrand  growth  imported  by 
tran^x)rt  La  Gironde. 

Ancre  is  given;  22  jugs.  On  basis  of  16  gallons  for 
ancre;  Jug  wcHild  contain  nearly  3  quarts. 

Notice  served  on  B. 

Petition  for  Modified  Sentence.  October  3, 1725.  Clerk  Baril  re- 
monstrates that  it  is  contrary  to  maritime  customs  in 
all  realms,  to  fine  clerk  and  captain  alike;  the  general 
prc^xJTtion  being  two-thirds  for  captain,  one  tlurd  fcM- 
clerk.  Baril  draws  only  40  francs  a  month,  to  Captain's 
150. 

Let  the  usual  rate  be  observed,  and  also  make  allow- 
ance for  nine  bottles  of  wine  at  present  overcharged  to 
him.  He  protests,  too,  at  "exhorbitant"  scale  of  costs, 
especially  as  stamped,    paper  is  not  used  in  the  Colony. 

No  note  by  Court. 

Faded. 

Decision  in  Sundry  Suits.  October  3,  1725. 

1.  Attorney  General  vs.  Estienne,  E.  cleared;  costs  di- 
vided. 

2.  De  Verteuil  vs.  Bellagarde.    B.  shall  pay  entire  ac- 
count at  uniform  rate  of  3J  francs  a  jug,  plus  costs. 

3.  See  25*74. 

Filed  No.  166 

Petition  of  Recovery.    October  4,  1725.    Jean  Bourbeau  seeks  to 
collect  38  Spanish  dollars  due  from  Mr.  De  Nolan. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  of  Recoveiy.   October  4, 1725.   Jean  Coupart  seeks  to  col- 
lect note  of  100  francs  from  Sieur  Dreux. 
Action  granted. 
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Petition  to  Pay  in  Cotmer.  October  5, 1725.  Jean  Baptiste  Massy 
finds  himsdrinvolved  in  a  currency  dispute  with  Mr.  St. 
Martin,insequeltoaslavesalebySt.  M.  toj.  B.  M.  St. 
M.  demands  payment  of  draft  in  gold  and  silver  specie, 
whereas  Company  puts  copper  on  same  footing.  Let  St. 
M.  be  cited  and  required  to  accept  the  contested  amount 
(6140  francs),  in  copper  specie. 
No  note  by  Court. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  October  5,  1725.  Recorder  Rossard  moves 
for  citation  of  Sieur  St.  Martin  to  pay  25  piastres  due  cm 
his  note  and  order  of  given  date. 

Notice  served  by  Sheriflf  Dargary.    {Pierre). 

Transfer  of  Obligation.  October  6,  1725.  First,  Mr.  DubcMxiieu, 
under  date  of  October  12,  1724,  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
ness  to  Mr.  De  Tronquidy,  for  the  sum  of  2214  francs, 
value  received  about  one  year  ago,  and  binds  himself  to 
repay  the  same  at  stated  terms,  giving  mortgage  security. 
Transaction  duly  witnessed  and  filed. 

Next  October  6,  1725,  Mr.  De  Tronquidy  transfers 
the  foregoing  bond  to  Mr.  De  Nolan,  who  shall  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  previously  vested  in  favor  of  Mr.  De  T. 

Sale  of  Latour  Estate's  Property.  October  6,  1725.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Sulpice  Leblond  de  La  Tour,  one  of  the 
heirs  of  late  Chevalier  De  La  Tour,  the  Court  sells  estate 
goods  and  turns  over  the  proceeds  to  the  heir  aforesaid. 
Total  returns,  1004  fi^ncs.  •  Itemized  list  of  goods, 
which  included  a  lot  of  tobacco,  household  wares  and 
clothing. 

Filed  No.  165. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    October  8,  1725.    Nicolas  Henry  (signed 
Henrie)  seeks  to  collect  a  note  of  150  francs  fi-om  Mr. 
Duplessis,    formerly   subdirector   of  Ste.   Reine  grant. 
Let  Mr.  D.  be  cited  to  ''deduce  his  reasons." 
Granted. 

Petition  to  Ascertain  Circumstances  of  Will.  October  9,  1725. 
Mr.  Jean  Baptiste  Faucon  Diunanoir  beseeches  the 
citation  of  Capuchin  Brother  Eusebe  and  Jean  Violette, 
to  testify  in  various  particulars  concerning  the  validity 
and  voluntary  import  of  a  will  attributed  to  Sieur 
Bachere. 

Court  allows  siunmons  of  J.  V.,  and  inquiry  before 
R.  P.  Raphael  for  permission  to  hear  Brother  Eusebe. 

Faded. 
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Memorandiun  of  Accounts  Caireiit*  October  9,  1725.  Medical 
IhII  dL  Surgeon  Alexandre  to  Mr.  Defcxitaines»  aiKl  state- 
ment erf  dbe  surgeon's  dduts  to 

Balance  Dr.  against  Surgeon  192|  francs*  for 
which  he  tenders  his  note. 

DdMts  include  an  item  of  217|  francs  for  books. 

Timber  Contracts.  Sq)tember  24,  25;  October  1,  and  October  9, 
1725.  Between  CoundDors,  for  Qxnpany,  and  parties 
J.  B.  Massy  and  Jean  Bourbault,  Bertram  Jafire;  Ttu- 
dean  and  Dalcourt;  and  Jacques  CoustiDos.  Orckrs  for 
2M,  6M,  15M  and  30M  (total  53M)  pieces  of  oak  and 
ash,  of  ^)ecified  dimensions,  rated  10  sous  a  cubic  foolL 
Wood,  in  each  instance,  to  be  detivared  on  bank  of 
NfississipiH  river. 


assipiH 
Filedl 


Filed  No.  163. 

Testimony  on  Will  of  Sieur  Baschere«  Octob^  9, 1725.  Vi^tness 
Brother  Jean  Eusebede  Chaumoni  attests  that  the  wiO.  was 
vdimtary,  testator  of  sound  mind,  and  signature  authen- 
tic Inventory  (rf  his  goods  was  drawn  up  at  Natchez 
Trunks  were  fastened  and  embarked;  wheth^  opened  in 
transit  trom  Natchez  to  Chaouachats  witness  does  not 
laiow. 

Witness  Jean  Violette,  aged  28,  native  of  St  Mak>, 
found  one  LanglcHs  writing  the  will  about  10  p.  m. 
Testator  signed  at  3  a.  m.  and  lost  consciousness  from 
fever  by  8  a.  m.  In  his  deliriimi  he  rq^eatedly  stakted 
himself  with  an  unsuspected  lancet 

Filed  No.  164. 

Decision  in  Sundry  Suits.  Octob^  10,  1725. 

1.  Nicolas  Henry  rs.  Duplessis.    Claim  allowed. 

2.  (Cancelled). 

3.  Meynard  vs.  Defontaines.     Default     Rent  must  be 
paid. 

4.  Jean  Bourbault  vs.  Bourbault  in  error  for  De  Ndan? 
Defendant  to  pay. 

5.  Coupart  vs.  De  la  Fresniere.     (Apparently  compro- 
mised).   Scrawl.    Costs  divided. 

6.  Jean  Coupart  vs.  Dreux.   Claim  allowed  (net  product). 

7.  Midwife  affair  obscured  by  Scrawl  (Socrates  absent), 

8.  Duplessis  vs.  Ceard.    Scrawl  and  costs  divided. 

Petition  for  Intact  Security.  October  11,  1725.  Captain  De 
Noyan,  attorney  for  Chevalier  De  Bienville,  shows  that 
Monsieur  de  B.  sold  to  the  late  Bordier,  who  perished  at 
wreck  of  La  Bellonne,  two  slaves,  two  cows  with  their 
calves,  a  heifer  and  other  goods  to  the  amoimt  of  4000 
francs,  payable  by  letter  of  exchange  on  France.  In  the 
uncertainty  whether  said  paper  can  be  collected  in  cash, 
let  notice  be  served  on  Joseph  Forselier,  tenant  of  Bordier 
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flantation,  restraining  him  from  disposing  of  said  prop^-- 
y  pending  word  from  France  on  fortune  of  aforesaid 
letter  of  exchange.    (Name  also  given  Forseiller.) 
Approved,  and  notice  served. 

Memorandum  on  Runaway  Indian  Slaves.  October  13,  1725. 
Joseph  Sulpice  Leblond  de  La  Tour,  brother  and  heir 
of  late  Chevalier  Leblond  de  la  Tour,  reports  that  about 
10  months  ago  a  savage  named  Pilate,  belonging  to 
deceased's  estate  ran  away  with  a  "savages"  belonging 
to  Madame  veuve  Drillan,  and  pursuit  has  been  hitherto 
futile.  In  case  of  recovery  Chevalier  de  Boisbriant 
authorizes  Mr.  Des  Bergers  to  sell  Pilate  in  favor  of 
estate. 

FUed  No.  161. 

Sale  of  Real  Estate.  October  14,  1725.  Captain  Charles  Claude 
Dutisne  files  record  that  he  has  sold  and  conveyed  to 
Captain  De  Noyan,  attorney  for  Monsieur  de  Bienville, 
proprietor  of  the  transferred  holdings,  a  lot  at  N.  O.,  12 
"fathoms"  front,  facing  the  Mississippi  by  25  "fathoms" 
deep;  wheieon  is  built  a  frame  house  about  32  feet  by  21, 
with  7  rooms  above  and  below,  partitions,  doors  and 
windows,  locks  and  hinges,  front  gallery,  shingle  roof. 
Kitchen  of  stakes,  bark  roof.     Reference  to  identical 

!)remises  and  act  of  January  30,  1725.    Terms,  4000 
rancs;  1058  paid  cash;  residue  being  canceled  as  balance 
due  by  Dutisne  to  Monsieur  de  B.    (Stained.) 

Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  Octoba- 15,  1725. 

1.  St.  Martin  vs.  Ceard  and  Massy.  Adjourned.  Costs, 
reserved.  Some  instructions  in  regard  to  appertain- 
ing papers. 

2.  De  Noyan  vs.  Forselier.  Security  ordered  maintained 
contingently  to  sequel  of  letter  of  exchange.  Costs 
divided. 

3.  De  La  Bouillonnerie  vs.  Dtmianoir.  Plaintiff  non- 
suited.   Costs  divided. 

Filed  No.  156. 

Sale  of  Real  Estate.  October  16,  1725.  Jean  Baptiste  Marlot  con- 
veys to  Officer  Petit  de  Livilliers,  lot  No.  58,  with  frame 
house  20  feet  square  containing  two  rooms  and  a  "fire- 
placed"  hall,  floors  above  and  below;  lot  fenced  by 
stakes.  Terms,  2500  francs,  herewith  receipted,  but 
buyer  shall  not  occupy  till  January  1,  1726. 
Filed  No.  159.     . 

De  Lauze  Estate  Account.  October  17,  1725.  Mr.  Joseph  Sulpice 
Leblond  de  la  Tour,  attorney  for  Demoiselle  Leonarde 
De  Lauze,  wife  of  Baltazard  Vaureix,  citizen  of  Limoges, 
files  record  that  he  has  received  of  Captain  de  Gauvry, 
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executor,  the  sum  of  377  francs,  all  balance  due  from 
Captain  de  G.  to  Madame  Vaureix.  Mr.  de  la  Tour  has 
formally  signed  the  23  filed  pap^  in  the  case,  and  copies 
of  the  same  were  delivered  to  him  forthwith. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  October  19,  1725.  Jean  Letellier,  Jacques 
Dubois,  Jacques  Perrier,  and  Jean  Marie  Miossecq,  re- 
new their  complaint  that  Mr.  De  Verteuil  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  Council's  ruling  in  the  matter  of  their 
outstanding  wages. 

Notice  served  on  Mr.  De  V. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  October  20,  1725.  Pierre  Haussy,  nmster 
artison,  claims  arrears  of  his  account  with  Mr.  Ceard, 
director  of  Ste  Reine  grant.  Besides  his  personal  dues, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  legacy  of  300  francs,  bequeathed  by  a 
fellow  workman,  Stordeur.  He  is  willing  to  meet  coim- 
terclaims,  and  owes  a  lot  of  com  to  Mr.  Ceard.  Peti- 
tioner now  lives  on  his  own  land  at  Pointe  Coupee. 
Notice  served  on  Mr.  Ceard. 

Decision  in  Labor  Suit.  October  22, 1725.  Jean  Letellier,  Jacques 
Dubois,  Jacques  Perrier,  and  Jean  Marie  Miossecq  W; 
Director  De  Verteuil.  Defendant  in  default.  He  shall 
settle  as  already  prescribed,  and  within  eight  dajrs. 
Namely  he  shall  pay  wage  accoimt,  less  expenses  incurred 
at  the  Cape. 

Decisions  in  Civil  Suits.  October  22,  1725. 

1.  Pierre  Haussy  vs.  Ceard.    Reciprocal  obligations  to  be 
discharged.    Costs  reserved. 

2.  See  258»8. 

3.  St.  Martin  vs.  Ceard.      Raguet  and  J.  B.  Massy. 
Scrawled  provisos.    Costs  divided. 

Filed  No.  157. 
(Copy  by  DeChavannes.) 

Petition  for  Loan  to  Buy  Residence.  October  24, 1725.  Coimcil- 
lor  Antoine  Brusle  learns  that  Captain  de  la  Marque 
writing  from  Fort  Louis,  Biloxi,  29  September,  will 
cede  his  house  in  Chartres  street  for  4000  francs,  3000 
of  which  he  offers  to  treasury  in  payment  of  his  debt  to 
the  Company.  Mr.  B.  hopes  to  borrow  the  said  4000 
francs  from  Council.  It  was  understood  before  he  left 
France  that  residence  quarters  for  Coimcillors  would 
be  provided;  but  the  new  headquarters  will  accommo- 
date only  Mr.  de  la  Chaise  and  official  rooms.  Mr.  B. 
also  hopes  to  be  secured  against  accidents  like  fire  and 
hurricanes.  Anyhow  his  house  will  serve  the  Company 
no  less  than  himself,  as  he  will  use  it  officially  as  well  as 
privately.  Council  is  willing  to  lend  him  4000  francs 
duly  secured. 
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Petition  of  Recovery.  October  24,  1725.  Jacques  Berard  seeks  to 
collect  a  residue  account  of  452  francs  and  a  further 
item  of  100  francs,  or  total  552  francs,  from  Sieur  Lassus 
gave  his  note  payable  on  demand. 

Action  granted. 

Document  in  duplicate. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  October  24, 1725.  Lieutenant  de  Coustilhas 
moves  to  collect  168  francs  from  Sieur  Dalby,  director 
of  the  Cautillon  grant,  who  offers  only  "disdain"  by  way 
of  satisfaction. 

Notice  served  on  Mr.  Dalby. 

Duplicated;  better  copy  torn. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    October  29,  1725.    Julien  Binard  seeks  to 
collect  27 J  francs  from  one  Provenche,  due  on  work. 
(Binard,  alias  LaForge,  is  a  blacksmith.) 
Hearing  appointed  for  November  10,  8  a.  m. 

Letter  From  Lassus  to  Berard.  October  30,  1725.  A  snarling  re- 
proadi  because  Berard  has  moved  legal  action  of  re- 
covery. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  October  31,  1725.  Renee  Dxirand,  wife  of 
a  sailor  LaRamee  who  deserted  at  the  Cape,  claims  a 
residue  deposit  of  450  francs  in  Spanish  money,  from 
one  Sion,  coasting  pilot  at  La  Balise.  After  open  avowal 
of  receiving  530  francs  in  trust  ioc  her,  and  after  paying 
80  francs,  Sion  now  pretends  to  deny  the  deposit,  and 
styles  the  80  francs  a  gift. 
Action  allowed. 

Church  and  State  Inspecting.  November  1,  1725.  Attorney 
General  Fleunan  reports  on  his  roimd  of  public  sur- 
veillance of  taverns  during  High  Mass  on  All  Saints' 
Day;  it  being  forbidden  to  furnish  drink  and  to  "play" 
pending  divine  offices  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  At  one 
Couparts'  behold  a  table  spread  with  cutlets  of  roast  pig 
for  an  "urgent"  breakfast  party.     Some  questionable 

E reparations  were  noted  elsewhere,  but  no  downright 
reach  of  the  law. 

Remonstrance  Renewed.  November  3,  1725.  De  Verteuil  files 
new  opposition  to  the  Council's  ruling  against  him, 
which  he  declares  to  be  irregular  and  void  m  the  light 
of  usual  procedure.  He  argues  that  the  Attorney  Gen^^ 
has  no  power  to  transcend  a  plea  in  process. 
Notice  served  on  the  four  workmen. 

Decision  Sustained  in  Labor  Suit.     November  5,  1725.     The 
Council  adheres  to  prior  decree,  and  orders  De  Verteuil 
to  settle  within  eight  days. 
Court  notice  faded. 
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Colonial  Jurisprudence.  November  5,  1725.  Attorney  General 
Fleurian  pronounces  De  Vertenirs  argument  m  opposi- 
tion "wretched  pettifogging"  (une  pitoyable  chicane). 
Formality  of  pleading  was  designed  simply  to 
check  promiscuoiis  and  redundant  litigation.  The 
present  issue  of  unpaid  wages  on  the  land  grants,  reveals 
an  abuse  too  conmion  for  connivance;  workmen's  ac- 
coimts  should  be  paid  and  the  Company  posted. 

Petition  to  Recover  Value  of  Dugout.  November  5, 1725.  Pierre 
Plouin  ("carved"  signature)  lent  a  dugout  18  feet  long, 
about  a  month  ago,  to  one  Violette.  When  the  high 
water  subsided,  the  dugout  broke  apart  and  is  no  longer 
fit.  Let  Violette  refund  according  to  approved  valua- 
tion. 

Petioner  lives  near  Cannes  Brushes. 

Notice  duly  served. 

Fines  Imposed.  November  5,  1725.  Attorney  General  Fleurian 
recommends  fine  of  50  francs  each  on  parties  Coupart 
and  Barbe,  who  were  found  "playing"  on  All  Samts' 
Day,  contrary  to  ordinance  which  forbids  ganung  at 
hour  of  High  Mass  on  Sundajrs  and  festivals.  Fines  to 
be  available  for  Hospital. 

Decision  in  Labor  Suit.    November  5,  1725.    De  Verteuil  in  op- 
position vs.  the  afcM-esaid  workmen.    Repetition  of  more 
formal  ruling  in  favor  of  the  four  workmen. 
FUed  No.  155. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  November  8,  1725.  Pierre  Le  Comte  left 
four  gims,  two  copper  kettles,  anununition  and  other 
sundries  in  the  charge  of  Sieur  Brosses,  who  declines  to 
return  them,  and  alleges  a  restraining  attachment  of 
goods.  No  bottom  to  this  excuse;  let  B.  be  cited. 
Agreed. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  November  9,  1725.  Nicolas  Brantan  gained 
120  francs  from  Pierre  Le  Comte  at  piquet.  Let  Comte 
paid  up  with  four  promised  guns,  rat^  at  100  fi-ancs; 
which  gims  were  to  be  taken  from  Sieur  Brosses,  who 
had  them  in  charge.  Let  Le  Comte  be  cited,  and  the 
guns  attached. 

Notice  served  on  Le  Comte,  goods  with  Brosses  are 
seized  pending  further  adjudication. 

Remonstrance.  November  10,  1725.  Lassus  objects  to  the  de- 
mand of  Sieur  Berard  for  a  note  of  "about  500  francs." 
L.  had  a  different  imderstanding  of  the  time  of  payment 
but  is  ready  to  pay  (if  so  required  by  the  law's  construc- 
tion), on  the  day  when  B.  embarks. 
No  note  by  Cotut. 
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Decision  Between  Berard  and  Lassus.  November  10, 1725.  Pro- 
visional settlement  by  compromise.    Costs  reserved. 

Petition  in  Recovery.  November  10,  1725.  Director  Darby,  of 
Cantillon  grant,  objects  to  certain  extravagant  claims 
against  Mr.  Cantillon  by  Mr.  Coustillas.  An  cxiginal 
debit  of  5  quarters  of  rice  and  3  quarters  of  sweet  pota- 
toes would  swell  to  500  francs,  or  far  in  excess  of  true 
value,  were  credit  items  disallowed.  But  this  manifest 
injustice  should  be  forestalled,  and  in  particular  the 
bear's  grease  credit  merits  attention.  Mr.  Cantillon  lent 
eleven  jugs  of  bear's  grease  to  Mr.  Coustillas  when  the 
article  was  very  scarce,  and  had  to  pay  12  francs  a  jug 
when  buying  a  new  supply. 

Reparation  besought. 

No  note  by  Court. 

Decisions  in  Sundry  Suits.  November  10,  1725. 

1.  Coustillas  vs.  Darby.  Defendant  to  pay  note  of  168 
francs.  This  without  prejudice  to  pleas  of  his  own  in 
their  turn. 

2.  Brantan  vs.  LeComte  and  Brosses.  Claim  of  100 
francs  allowed.  Seized  goods  to  be  sdd  in  settlement 
of  given  accoimt. 

3.  Binard  vs.  Provenche.    Adjourned. 

4.  5.  Adjourned. 

6.  Berard  vs.  Lassus.   See  a  less  insufferably  scrawled 
version  imder  25*i*. 
Filed  No.  154. 

Petition  in  Boundary  Dispute.  November  14,  1725.  Sieur 
Jousset,  having  settled  on  the  land  aUowed  him  by 
Coimcil,  is  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  his  next 
neighbor  Chaperon.  Let  C.  be  cited,  and  if  need  be,  let 
the  boimdary  line  be  officially  adjusted  at  the  expense 
of  whom  it  may  concern. 

Notice  served  on  Chaperon. 

4PP.  (Mutilated  and  faded.) 

Report  on  Official  Bookkeeping.  November  16,  1725.  Under- 
signed Duval  descnbed  the  status  of  accoimt  books  as 
kept  by  Company's  officers  at  Mobile,  Isle  Dauphine, 
"Old  Billoxy,"  and  New  Orleans.  (Practically  allusive 
at  best,  as  the  introduction  is  effaced,  and  a  part  of  the 
concluding  comment  lopped  off.  But  even  if  intact,  the 
matter  would  be  but  a  paper  skeleton,  as  it  were,  for 
want  of  access  to  the  Books  in  question.) 

Petition  of  Recovery.  November  24,  1725.  Francois  Vidrequain 
alias  Couillard,  moves  to  collect,  and  in  virtue  of  a  ruling 
already  rendered,  the  sum  of  367  francs  from  Mr.  Du- 
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manoir,  due  on  his  note  of  past  August  2.    (Salary  ac- 
count of  one  Ricard.) 
Action  allowed. 

Decisions  in  Sundry  Suits.  November  26,  1725. 

1.  DeLaLoire  (Jousset)  vs.  Chaperon.     Surveying  or- 
dered.   Costs  reserved. 

2.  Plouin  vs.  LaViolette.    Out  of  Court.    Costs  divided. 

3.  Renee  Durand  vs.  Sion.    PlaintiflF  nonsuited  and  sub- 
ject to  costs. 

4.  St.  Martin  vs.  Chamande.    Claim  allowed. 

Filed  No.  153. 

Memorandum  of  Account.  December  4,  1725.  Statement  of 
"what  I  have  remitted  to  Mr.  McKisset,  comprising  both 
cash  balance  on  hand  and  accoimts  debit  of  simdry 
individuals."  Transfer  of  such  accoimts  by  imsigned 
party  to  Mr.  McKisset.  Items  included  2400  francs  in 
copper  specie;  and  sum  total  is  given  3535  francs. 

Receipt.  August  10,  1724.  Undersigned  Morisset  has  received  of 
Mr.  LaRenaudais  the  sum  3535  francs  in  copper,  and 
will  account  for  the  same  to  Mr.  Dalcour. 

Petition  for  Due  Discharge.  December  4, 1725.  Former  accoimt- 
ant  De  La  Renakdais  seeks  to  obtain  receipt  by  Monsieur 
Dalcour  for  certain  accounts  turned  in  by  petitioner  to 
Mr.  Maisest,  clerk  to  Dalcour,  who  stickles  on  a  point 
of  defective  form.  Either  let  receipt  be  granted,  or  let 
petitioner  have  recourse  to  original  debtors. 

Notice  served  on  Mr.  Z).,  January  8, 1726;  and  again, 
in  default,  he  is  warned  that  the  Court  will  proceed  irre- 
spectively of  Mr.  D. 

Petition  of  Recoverv.     December  10,  1725.     Hospital  Surgeon 
Charles  Jofy  moves  to  collect  a  bill  of  196  francs  for  at- 
tendance on  Madame  veuve  Drillan.    In  case  of  dispute, 
let  the  bill  be  charged  by  the  resident  Royal  physician. 
Notice  served  on  Madame  veuve  Drillan. 

Petition  to  Settle  Vacant  Estate.  December  11,  1725.  Charles 
Francois  Pichot,  attorney  for  Paul  PaiUiaux,  citizen  of 
St.  Chignan  in  Languedoc  and  former  Captain  of  dra- 

i^oons,  asks  leave  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  property 
eft  by  the  late  Jacques  Pailhaux  de  Barberant,  brother 
of  Paul,  and  sometime  Major  General  of  Louisiana 
Province,  where  he  owned  a  plantation,  now  tenanted 
by  Jean  Hugot. 
Granted. 

Decision  Between  Berard  and  Lassus.  December  15,  1725. 
Question  turned  on  some  furniture,  whetJier  included 
or  not,  with  house  that  was  sold.    Court  decides  that 
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Berard  did  not  mean  to  convey  furniture  with  house,  and 
is  accordingly  discharged  herein.  Rest  of  contract  shall 
be  executed. 

Costs  on  defendant. 

Sale  of  Real  Estate.  December  18,  1725.  Charles  Petit  de  Livil- 
liers,  officer  of  Provincial  troops,  convejrs  lot  No.  58, 
together  with  a  frame  house  20  feet  square,  containing 
two  rooms  and  a  fireplaced  hall.  Lot  fenced  with  stakes. 
Terms,  1400  francs:  500  paid  cash;  residue  900  francs 
payable  in  copper  specie  one  year  from  date.  Purchaser. 
Mr.  Charles  de  Roger,  who  gives  mortgage  security. 

April  2,  1726:  Mr.  Petit  de  Livilliers  receipts  to 
Mr.  Roger  for  900  francs  in  balance  due. 

FUed  No.  152. 

Church  and  State  Surveillance.  December  21,  1725.  Att<Miiey 
General  Fleurian  reports  on  his  roimd  of  inspection  dur- 
ing High  Mass  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas.  He  found  a 
breakfast  in  preparation  at  Coupart's,  for  some  scddiers 
about  starting  for  La  Balise,  ancl  ordered  them  out.  No 
other  infractions  of  the  law  were  noted  on  this  occasion. 

Fine  Recommended.  December  22,  1725.  Attorney  General 
Fleurian,  in  sequel  to  his  roimd  of  inspection  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Thomas,  asks  the  Council  to  fine  Coupart 
(after  hearing  his  answer),  50  francs,  and  warn  him  not 
to  relapse,  under  penalty  of  three  months  imprisonment 

Petition  of  Recovery.    December  24,  1725.    Claude  Heux,  master 
coppersmith,  claims  a  residue  account  of  360  firancs  from 
Mr.  Dimianoir,  for  work  done  two  years  ago. 
Action  allowed. 

Petition  to  Obtain  Legacy.  May  24, 1725.  Mr.  Rossard,  attorney 
for  estate  of  late  Francoise  Dommain,  widow  of  Pierre 
Millon,  and  legatee  of  the  late  Abbe  D'Arquevaux, 
shows  that  Madame  D.  died  before  the  legacy  was  avail- 
able and  left  three  minor  sons,  Joseph,  aged  18,  Pierre,  16 
and  Estienne,  15.  Let  a  guardian  be  appointed  in  order 
to  cite  the  executor.  Chaplain  Juif,  to  ddiver  the  l^acy. 
Approved,  and  notice  served.  Mr.  Droy  is  pro- 
posed as  guardian. 

Inventory  of  Household  Goods.  July  13,  1725.  Councillor 
Brusle's  report  on  removing  the  seals  and  valuation  of 
goods  belonging  to  estate  of  deceased  Pierre  Drilland. 
Total  estimate,  1696i  francs. 

Memorandum  of  Board  Account.  January  4, 1725.  "Itemized 
list  of  what  Mr.  Joly  furnished  during  three  months  that 
he  ate  at  my  house,  to  be  deducted  fi-om  what  he  owes 
me  at  the  rate  of  40  sous  a  day." 
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Contributions  include  fish,  geese  {hois),  ducks,  an 
Egretie  (night  heron),  Dutch  cheese,  fresh  flitch,  teals, 
salt  venison;  also  medical  sundries.  Total  debit,  23&\ 
francs;  his  credit,  122  francs,  6  sous;  net  debit  116-4 
sous.    But  he  furthermore  owes  three  Spanish  dollars. 

Signed:    Barson  Laperiere. 

Petition  of  Recovery.    January  5,  1725.    Estienne  Barson  alias 
de  la  Periere  seeks  to  collect  residue  board  account,  116 
francs  and  4  sous,  and  three  Spanish  dollars,  from  one 
Joly,  a  surgeon. 
Action  allowed. 
Faded. 

Petition  of  Recovery.  January  5,  1725.  Joseph  and  Pierre  Rose, 
brothers,  being  ready  to  sail  for  France  by  ship  La  Bellone 
would  first  collect  from  Mr.  Clairfontaine  their  wage 
accoimt,  300  francs,  together  with  four  jugs  of  brandy, 
reckoned  also  in  their  contract,  as  duly  adduced. 
Action  instituted. 


Statement  of  Ownership,  Management.  Circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912.  of  the  LOUISIANA  HISTORICAL  QUAR- 
TERLY, published  quarterly  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  October  1,  1919.  State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  Parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  Dymond,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  LOUIS- 
IANA HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of 
bis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  Publisher,  Louisiana  Historical  Society. 
Editor,  Managing  Editor,  Business  Manager,  John  Dymond,  New  Orleans.  La. 
2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Historical  Society  and  issues  no  stock;  officers  are 
G.  Cusachs.  President;  John  Dymond,  First  Vice-Presideot;  William  Keman  Dart, 
Scond  Vice-President;  Henry  Renshaw,  Third  Vice-President;  W.  O.  Hart, 
Treasurer,  and  Bussiere  Rouen,  Corresponding  Secretary,  all  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  None.  Signed  John  Dymond,  Editor.  Sworn  to  and 
subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1919.  (Seal).  Augustus  Williams, 
Notary  Publir.    (My  commission  is  for  life-time.) 
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With  this  fourth  number,  our  second  volume  closes,  and  although 
this  number  will  not  reach  our  readers  imtil  in  the  New  Year,  we 
must  ask  them  to  be  patient  because  of  the  difficulties  that  environ 
us  in  imraveling  the  mysteries  of  the  past  in  which  a  wealth  of  treasure 
lies,  but  a  treasure  that  requires  much  skill  in  unearthing  it,  in  these 
Twentieth  Century  days.  If  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  slept  for  fifty 
years  instead  of  twenty  and  had  gone  to  sleep  in  New  Orleans  fifty 
years  ago  and  was  only  now  awakened,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  recognize  his  old  haimts.  The  days  of  leisurely  walking 
about  the  streets  with  lunbrella  in  hand  to  keep  oflF  the  sunshine 
or  the  rain,  the  slow  speed  and  dignified  methods  of  living  that  pre- 
vailed generally,  have  given  place  to  the  rush  of  modem  life  and  from 
morning  imtil  night  one  is  responding  in  one's  own  household  or  in 
one's  counting  rooms  to  the  many  telephonic  calls  or  out  on  the 
street  we  must  dodge  across  only  at  the  comer  street  crossings 
and  then  with  barely  enough  skill  to  save  our  own  lives,  and  must, 
go  where  we  want  to  at  high  speed,  as  though  we  were  pushed  from 
behind  and  impelled  by  some  mysterious  force  of  which  our  elders 
had  no  knowledge.  The  awakening  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  see 
this,  and  would  not  know  the  New  Orleans  that  he  left,  and  would 
wonder  where  he  could  now  be.  We  could  hardly  tell  him  that  he 
was  in  heaven,  although  most  of  us  who  frequent  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans  have  our  opinions  well  formulated  in  that  direction,  but 
still,  omitting  the  allegory,  life  is  so  full  of  earnest,  hard  work  and 
matters  have  so  changed  in  almost  every  direction  of  human  en- 
deavor, that  any  awakening  Rip  Van  Winkle  fails  to  find  himself 
now  at  home  in  New  Orleans,  where  every  man  willing  to  work, 
and  we  may  say  every  woman  willing  to  work,  is  so  embarrassed 
with  the  plentitude  of  work  as  to  find  it  difficult  to  take  time  to  lode 
into  the  annals  of  the  past,  and  rather  must  look  to  the  futiu-e  and 
hope  that  some  angel  good  will  help  us  all  the  time  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  account  of  the  past  than  our  fast  operating  environ- 
ment now  permits. 

The  leading  article  in  this  present  issue,  on  The  Archives  of 
Louisiana,  is  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  member  of  our 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  Louisiana  Bar,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Dart, 
who  th(M"oughly  appreciates  the  resources  that  are  open  to  the  his- 
torian in  our  treasure  house,  the  Cabildo,  where  lie  the  records  of 
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Louisiana  from  the  founding  of  New  Orleans  down  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Dart's  excell^t  article  shows  how  appreciative  he  is  of 
the  resoiirces  of  our  State  and  of  the  gradual  progress  that  this 
coiintry  has  made  imder  the  domination  first  of  the  French  and  then 
of  the  Spanish  and  then  of  the  United  States.  His  article  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  all  those  interested  in  the  history  of 
Louisiana,  or  of  the  great  Louisiana  Territory,  that  presimiably 
reached  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  through  the  Mississippi  Valley 
through  to  the  confines  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Dr.  Clarence  Wyatt  Bispham  gives  us  in  this  issue  a  second 
article  on  Fray  Antonio  de  Sedella,  or  Pfere  Antoine,  as  this  distin- 
guished Capuchin  priest  was  better  known.  A  fine  and  striking 
picture  of  Pfere  Antoine  is  also  given. 

We  then  reach  a  series  of  letters  of  Baron  Joseph  de  Pontalba 
to  his  wife's  imcle,  with  a  portrait  of  Pontalba,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
father-in-law,  Don  Andres  de  Almonester,  the  man  at  whose  expense 
the  Cathedral  was  built  and  who  was  the  foimder  of  the  first  real 
charity  hospital  in  this  city.  The  noted  Pontalba  Buildings  facing 
on  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans,  were 
erected  by  Madame  Pontalba  many  years  ago  and  the  Almonester 
and  Pontalba  families  have  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  Louisiana 
almost  from  the  founding  of  New  Orleans. 

Hon.  Caspar  Cusachs,  our  well  known  literary  and  historical 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  has  provided  us  in  this 
issue  with  a  connected  account,  carefully  secured  and  elaborated  by 
him,  of  that  very  curious  man,  Lafitte,  the  Louisiana  pirate  and 
patriot.  The  data  given  shows  that  Lafitte  was  very  capable  of 
doing  good,  and  while  he  was  generally  considered  as  a  pirate,  he 
claimed  that  he  had  always  a  commission  from  the  Carthagenian 
government,  the  old  province  of  Granada  in  northwestern  South 
America,  and  that  he  was  a  privateer,  as  was  Paul  Jones  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  wonderful  career  as  a  victorious  naval  officer.  Mr. 
Cusach's  compilation  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  those  who 
are  in  any  manner  familiar  with  the  war  of  1812  and  Jackson's  great 
victory  over  the  British  on  January  8,  1815,  where  the  commemo- 
rating monimient  of  that  event  now  stands,  about  a  mile  below  the 
city  limits. 

Quite  an  interesting  article  on  The  Flags  of  Louisiana  is  by  Mr. 
Milledge  Bonham,  Jr.,  who,  although  now  removed  from  the  State, 
retains  his  affection  for  it  and  now  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  succession  of  flags  that  have  waved  over  our  State. 
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From  President  Cusachs'  private  collection  of  old  documents 
several  are  published  imder  that  title,  the  first  from  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, whose  status  as  a  public  man  is  given  in  the  article  and  the 
letter  is  written  to  Daniel  Clark  of  New  Orleans  and  dated  August 
2,  1813.  Daniel  Clark  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Gaines, 
who  was  quite  a  character  in  New  Orleans  in  the  Sixties,  endeavoring 
to  seciu-e  a  title  to  various  properties  that  once  belonged  to  Daniel 
Clark,  which  were  then  in  litigation.  Several  other  interesting 
articles  are  in  that  collection,  including  a  letter  from  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  to  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  written  in  October,  1865,  and 
also  a  memorandum  concerning  obstructions  designed  by  General 
Beauregard  in  February,  1861,  as  against  the  entrance  of  the  Federal 
fleet  into  the  Mississippi  river,  which  did  come  in  1862. 

A  notable  contribution  in  this  issue  is  the  article  on  Creole  Folk 
Songs  by  Madame  Emelie  Lejeune  and  the  specimens  of  the  songs 
that  she  has  given.  Madame  Lejeune  has  written  the  music  for  these 
songs,  which  we  were  unfortunately  not  able  to  utilize.  These 
songs  are  most  interesting  and  valuable  historically  as  well  as  at- 
tractive when  sung. 

We  then  give  another  series  of  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
Superior  Coimcil  of  Louisiana,  which,  item  by  item,  show  the  ethics  of 
those  days  and  out  of  which  has  grown  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  located 
at  the  portage  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
a  city  that  Bienville  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  in  the  build- 
ing in  1718,  which  now,  two  hundred  years  later,  has  some  400,000 
inhabitants  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  and 
in  commercial  activity  is  such  that  it  might  be  called  a  second  New 
York,  did  we  not  prefer  to  still  call  it  by  the  old  and  much  loved 
name  of  New  Orleans. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Captain  H.  L. 
Ballowe,  in  charge  of  the  medical  department  at  Fort  St.  Philip 
during  the  European  war,  for  having  secured  for  us  the  valuable 
historical  memoir  of  the  war  in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana  in 
1814-1815  by  Major  A.  Lacarriere  Latour,  which  was  written  in 
French  and  translated  by  H.  P.  Nugent  of  Philadelphia  in  1816 
and  was  found  by  Captain  Ballowe  in  the  archives  of  the  old  Fort 
St.  Philip.  Captain  Ballowe  rescued  this  paper  from  the  mass  and 
put  it  in  shape  and  read  it  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society, 
which  received  it  with  eminent  satisfaction.  The  paper  was  published 
in  the  April  nimiber  of  this  year,  being  No.  2  of  Vol.  IL 
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